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PREFACE, 


The  following  Lectures  were  read  in  the  University 

of  Edinburgh,  for  twenty-four  years.  The  publication 
of  them,  at  present,  was  not  altogether  a  matter  of 
choice.  Imperfect  copies  of  them  in  manuscript,  from 
notes  taken  by  students  who  heard  Ihem  read,  were 
first  privately  handed  about ;  and  afterwards  frequently 
exposed  to  public  sale.  When  the  author  saw  them 
circulate  so  currently,  as  even  to  be  quoted  in  print,* 
and  found  himself  often  threatened  with  surreptitious 
publications  of  them,  he  judged  it  to  be  high  time  that 
they  should  proceed  from  his  own  hand,  ratlier  than 
come  into  public  view  under  some  very  defective  and 
erroneous  form. 

They  were  originally  designed  for  the  initiation  of 
youth  into  the  study  of  Belles  Lettres  and  of  compo- 
sition. With  the  same  intention  they  are  now  pub- 
lished; and,  therefore,  the  form  of  Lectures,  in  which 
they  were  at  first  composed,  is  still  retained.  The 
author  gives  them  to  the  world,  neither  as  a  work 
wholly  original,  nor  as  a  compilation  from  the  writings 
of  others.  On  every  subject  coutained  in  them,  he  has 
thought  for  himself  He  consulted  his  own  ideas  and 
refiections  ;  and  a  great  part  of  what  will  be  found  in 
these  Lectures  is  entirely  his  own.  At  the  same  time, 
he  availed  himself  of  the  ideas  and  reflections  of  others, 
as  far  as  he  thought  them  proper  to  be  adopted.  To 
proceed  in  this  manner  was  his  duty  as  a  public  pro- 
fessor. It  was  incumbent  on  him,  to  convey  to  his 
pupils  all  the  knowledge  that  could  improve  them; 
to  deliver  not  merely  what  was  new,  but  what  might 

*  aiogmphtft  BriCannica.     Article,  Auduon. 
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useful,  from  whatever  quarter  it  came.  He  hopes, 
that  to  such  as  are  studying  to  cultivate  their  taste,  to 
form  their  style,  or  to  prepare  themselves  for  public 
speaking  or  composition,  his  Lectures  will  afford  a 
more  comprehensive  view  of  what  relates  to  these 
subjects,  than,  as  far  as  he  knows,  is  to  be  received 
from  any  one  book  in  our  language. 

In  order  to  render  his  work  of  greater  service,  he 
has  generally  referred  to  the  books  which  he  consulted, 
as  far  as  he  remembers  them;  that  the  readers  might 
be  directed  to  any  farther  illustration  which  they  afford. 
But,  as  such  a  length  of  time  has  elapsed  since  the 
first  composition  of  his  Lectures,  he  may,  perhaps, 
have  adopted  the  sentiments  of  some  author  into  whose 
writings  he  had  then  looked,  without  now  remembering 
whence  he  derived  them. 

In  the  opinions  which  he  has  delivered  concerning 
such  a  variety  of  authors,  and  of  literary  matters,  as 
come  under  his  consideration,  he  cannot  expect  that  all 
his  readers  will  concur  with  him.  The  subjects  are  of 
such  a  nature,  as  allow  room  for  much  diversity  of 
taste  and  sentiment :  and  the  author  will  respectfully 
submit  to  the  judgment  of  the  public. 

Retaining  the  simplicity  of  the  lecturing  style,  as 
>est  fitted  for  conveying  instruction,  he  has  aimed,  in 
his  language,  at  no  more  than  perspicuity.  If,  after 
the  liberties  which  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  take,  iu 
criticising  the  style  of  the  most  eminent  writers  in  our 
language,  his  own  style  shall  be  thought  open  to  repre* 
hension,  all  that  he  can  say,  is,  that  bis  book  will  add 
one  to  the  many  proofs  already  afforded  to  the  world,' 
of  its  being  much  easier  to  give  instruction,  than  to  set 
example. 
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One  of  the  most  distinguished  privileges  which  Proviocncc 
has  conferred  upon  mankind,  is  the  power  of  communicating 
their  thoughts  to  one  onoUier.  Destitute  of  tliis  power,  reason 
would  be  a  solitary,  and,  in  some  measure,  an  unavailing  prin- 
ciple. Speech  is  the  great  instrument  by  which  man  becomet 
beneticia]  to  man  ;  and  it  is  to  the  intercourse  and  transmission 
of  thought,  by  means  of  speech,  that  we  are  chiefly  indebted  for 
the  Improvement  of  thought  itself.  Small  are  the  advances 
which  a  single  imassisted  individual  can  make  towards  perfec- 
ing  any  of  his  powers.  What  we  call  human  reason,  is  not  the 
effort  or  ability  of  one,  so  much  as  it  is  the  result  of  the  reason 
of  many,  arising  from  lights  mutually  communicated,  in  conse- 
quence of  discourse  and  writing. 

It  is  obvious,  then,  that  writing  and  discourse  are  objects 
entitled  to  tlie  highest  attention.  Wliether  the  influence  of  the 
speaker,  or  tlie  entertainment  of  the  hearer,  be  consulted  ;  whe- 
ther utility  or  pleasure  be  tl»e  principal  aim  in  view ;  we  are 
prompted  by  the  strongest  motives,  to  study  how  we  may  com- 
municate our  thoughts  to  one  another  with  most  advantage. 
Accordingly  we  find,  that  in  almost  every  nation,  as  soon  as  lan- 
guage had  extended  itself  beyond  that  scanty  communication 
which  was  requisite  for  the  supply  of  men's  necessities,  the  im- 
provement of  discourse  began  (o  attract  regard.  In  the  lan- 
guage even  of  rude  uncultivated  tribes,  we  can  trace  some  atten- 
tiou  to  the  grace  and  force  of  those  expressions  which  they 
used,  when  they  souglit  to  persuade  or  to  affect.  They  were 
early  sensible  of  a  beauty  in  discourse,  and  endeavoured  to  give 
it  certain  decorations  which  ex|)erience  had  taught  them  it  was 
capable  of  receiving,  long  before  the  study  of  those  decorations 
was  formed  into  a  regular  art.  , 
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Butj.  among  nations  in  a  civilized  state,  no  art  has  been  cul- 
tivated with  mure  care,  Ihnu  that  uf  language,  sl}Ie^  and  com- 
position.  The  attention  paid  to  it  may,  indeed,  be  assumed  as 
one  mark  of  the  progress  of  society  towards  its  most  improved 
period.  For,  according  as  society  improves  aiid  flourishes,  men 
acquire  more  influence  oVer  one  another  by  means  of  reasoning 
and  discourse ;  and  in  proportion  as  that  influence  is  felt  to  en- 
large, it  must  follow,  as  a  natural  consequence,  that  they  will 
bestow  more  care  upon  the  methods  of  expressing  their  concep- 
tions with  propriety  and  eloquence.  Hence  we  find,  that,  in  all 
the  polished  nations  of  Europe,  tliis  study  has  been  treated  as 
highly  important,  and  has  possessed  a  considerable  place  iu 
every  plan  of  liberal  education. 

Indeed,  when  the  arts  of  speech  and  writing  are  mentioned, 
I  am  sensible  tliat  prejudices  against  them  arc  apt  to  rise  in  the 
minds  of  many.  A  sort  of  art  is  immediately  thought  of,  liiat 
is  ostentatious  and  deceitful ;  the  minute  and  trilling  study  of 
worde  alone;  tlie  pomp  of  expression  ;  the  studied  fallacies  of 
rhetoric ;  ornament  substituted  in  the  room  of  use.  We  need 
not  wonder,  that,  under  such  imputations,  all  study  of  discourse 
BS  an  art  should  liuve  suffered  in  the  opinion  of  men  of  under- 
standing ;  and  I  am  far  from  denying,  that  rhetoric  and  criticism 
have  sometimes  been  so  managed  as  to  tend  to  the  corruption, 
rather  than  to  the  improvementj  of  good  taste  and  true  elo- 
quence. But  sure  it  is  equally  possible  to  «pi>ly  the  principles 
of  reason  and  good  sense  to  this  art,  as  to  any  other  that  is  cid- 
tavated  among  men.  If  the  following  Lectures  have  any  merit, 
it  will  consist  in  an  endeavour  to  substitute  the  application  of 
these  principles  in  the  place  of  artificial  and  scholastic  rhetoric  ; 
in  an  endeavour  to  explode  false  orniunent,  to  direct  attention 
more  towards  substance  than  show,  to  recommend  good  sense 
as  the  foundation  of  all  good  compoffition,  and  simplioity  as 
essential  to  all  true  ornament. 

Wlien  entering  on  tlie  subject,  I  may  be  allowed,  on  tliis  oc- 
casion, to  suggest  a  few  thoughts  concerning  the  importance  and 
advantages  of  such  studies,  and  the  rank  they  are  entitled  to 
possess  in  academical  education.*     I  am  under  no  temptation. 


*  The  mitbor  wm  the  firxt  who  read  Lectures  on  this  subject  in  the  University 
of  EAliuburch.  Hi*  be)can  vriili  reading  them  In  a  private  character  in  the  year 
1739.  Ill  the  fullowing  year  be  was  chosen  Prol't-HKitr  ut'  Rhetoric  by  the  miici*- 
trales  Mnd  Town-couDcit  ot  Etlinburfh ;  and,  iu  1702.  Ilii  Majuity  was  pleased 
to  erect  and  endow  a  Prolusion  uf  Rhetoric  oiid  Belles  Lettrei  io  tliaC  t'niver- 
lity  t  Rod  the  ibUhor  wai  appointed  the  tirst  Kcgios  ^roteisor* 
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for  this  pnrpose,  of  eztolting  their  importance  at  the  expense  of 
any  other  department  of  science.  On  the  contrary^  the  study 
of  rhetoric  and  belles  lettres  supposes  and  requires  a  proper  ac- 
cpudntance  with  the  rest  of  the  liberal  arts.  It  embraces  them  all 
within  its  circle,  and  recommends  them  to  the  highest  regard 
The  first  care  of  all  such  as  wish  either  to  write  with  reputation, 
or  to  speak  in  public  so  as  to  conunand  attention^  must  be,  to 
extend  their  knowledge ;  to  lay  in  a  rich  store  of  ideas  relating 
to  those  subjects  of  which  the  occasions  of  life  may  call  them  to 
discourse  or  to  write.  Hence,  among  the  ancients,  it  was  a 
fundamental  principle,  and  frequently  inculcated,  "  Quod  om- 
nibus discipUnis  et  artibus  debet  esse  instmctus  orator:" 
that  the  orator  ought  to  be  an  accomplished  scholar,  and  con- 
versant in  every  part  of  learning.  It  is  indeed  impossible  to 
contrive  an  art,  and  very  pernicious  it  were  if  it  could  be  con- 
trived, which  should  give  the  stamp  of  merit  to  any  composition 
rich  or  splendid  in  expression,  but  barren  or  erroneous  in 
thought  They  are  the  wretched  attempts  towards  an  art  of 
this  kind  which  have  so  often  disgraced  oratory,  and  debased  it 
below  its  true  standard.  The  graces  of  composition  have  been 
emi^oyed  to  disguise  or  to  supply  the  want  of  matter ;  and  tha 
temporary  applause  of  the  ignorant  has  been  courted,  instead  of 
the  lasting  approbation  of  the  discerning.  But  such  imposture 
tjan  never  maintain  its  ground  long.  Knowledge  and  science 
most  furnish  the  materials  that  form  the  body  and  substance 
of  any  valuable  composition:  Rhetoric  serves  to  add  the 
polish ;  and  we  know  that  none  but  firm  and  solid  bodies  can  be 
polished  well. 

Of  those  who  peruse  the  following  Lectures,  some,  in  con 
sequence  either  of  their  profession,  or  of  their  prevailing  inclir 
nation,  may  have  the  view  of  being  employed  in  composition, 
or  in  public  speaking.  Others,  without  any  prospect  of  this 
kind,  mny  wish  only  to  improve  their  taste  with  respect  to  writ- 
ing and  discourse,  and  to  acquire  principles  which  will  enable 
them  to  judge  for  themselves  in  that  part  of  literature  called  the 
belles  lettres. 

With  respect  to  the  former,  such  as  raiay  have  occasion  to 
communicate  their  sentiments  to  the  public,  it  is  abundantly 
clear  that  some  preparation  of  study  is  requisite  for  the  end 
which  they  have  in  view.  To  speak  or  to  write  perspicuously 
and  agreeably,  with  purity,  with  grace  and  strength,  are  attain- 
meiita  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  all  who  purpose,  either  by 
ipeedi  or  writing,  to  address  the  public.    For  wlliout  being 
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maater  oi  those  attainment.',  no  man  can  do  justice  to  Uis  own 
conceptions  ;  but  bow  rich  soever  lie  may  be  in  knowledge  and 
in  good  sense^  will  be  able  to  avail  himself  less  of  those  trea- 
sures^ tlian  such  as  possess  not  half  his  store,  but  who  can  dis-* 
play  what  they  possess  with  more  propriety.  Neither  are  these 
uttainments  of  that  kind  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  natura 
merely.  Nature  has,  indeed,  conferred  upon  some  a  very 
favourable  distinction  in  this  respect,  beyond  others.  But  in 
these,  as  in  most  other  talents  she  bestows,  she  has  left  much 
to  be  wrought  out  by  every  man's  own  in<Iustrj'.  So  con- 
spicuous have  been  the  efl'ects  of  study  and  improvement  in 
every  part  of  eloquence ;  such  remarkable  examples  have  ap- 
peared of  persons  surmounting^,  by  their  diligence,  tlie  disad- 
vantages of  the  most  untoward  nature  ;  tiiat  among  the  learned  it 
has  long  been  a  contested,  and  remains  still  an  undecided  point, 
whether  nature  or  art  confer  most  towards  excelling  in  writing 
and  discourse. 

With  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  art  can  most  effectually 
furnish  assistance  for  such  a  purpose,  there  may  be  diversity 
of  opinions.  I  by  no  means  pretend  to  say  that  mere  rhetorical 
rules,  how  just  soever,  are  sufhcient  to  form  an  orator.  Sup- 
posing natural  genius  to  be  favourable,  more  by  a  great  deal 
will  depend  upon  private  application  and  study,  than  upon  any 
system  of  instruction  that  is  capable  of  being  publicly  com- 
municated. But  at  the  same  time,  though  rules  and  instruc- 
tions cannot  do  all  that  is  rec^uisite,  they  may,  however,  do 
much  that  is  of  real  use.  They  cannot,  it  is  true,  inspire 
genius  ;  but  they  can  direct  and  assist  it.  They  cannot  remedy 
barrenness  ;  but  they  may  correct  redundancy.  They  point  out 
proper  models  for  imitation.  They  bring  into  view  the  chief 
beauties  tl»at  ought  to  be  studied,  and  the  principal  faults  tliat 
ought  to  be  avoided;  and  tliereby  tend  to  enlighten  taste,  and 
to  lead  genius  from  unnatural  deviations,  into  its  proper  chan- 
nel. What  would  not  avail  for  the  production  of  great  excel- 
lencies, may  at  least  serve  to  prevent  the  commission  of  con- 
siderable errors. 

All  that  regards  the  study  of  eloquence  and  composition 
merits  the  higher  attention  upon  Uiis  account,  that  it  is  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  improvement  of  our  intellectual 
powers.  For  I  must  be  allowed  to  say,  that  when  we  are  em- 
^ployed,  after  a  proper  manner,  in  the  study  of  composition,  we 
are  cuilivatmg  reason  itself.  True  rhetoric  and  sound  logic  arc 
very  nearly  allied.    The  study  of  arranging  and  expressing  our 
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lights  with  propriety,  teaches  to  think,  as  weU  as  to  speak, 
accurntely.  By  putting*  our  sentiments  into  words,  we  always 
conceive  ihein  more  distinctly.  Every  one  who  harthe  slightest 
acquaintance  Avith  composition  knows,  that  when  he  expresses 
himself  ill  on  any  suhject,  when  his  arrangement  is  loose^  and 
his  sentences  become  leeble,  tlie  defects  of  his  style  can,  almost 
on  every  occasion,  be  traced  back  to  his  indistinct  conception  of 
the  subject :  so  close  is  the  connexion  between  thoughts,  and  the 
words  in  which  they  are  clothed. 

The  study  of  composition,  important  in  itself  at  all  times,  has 
bcqiiired  additional  importance  from  the  taste  and  manners  of 
the  present  age.  It  is  an  age  wherein  improvements,  in  every 
part  of  science,  have  been  prosecuted  with  ardour.  To  all  the 
liberal  arts  much  attention  has  been  paid ;  and  to  none  more 
than  to  the  beauty  of  language,  and  the  grace  and  elegance  of 
every  kind  of  writing.  The  public  ear  is  become  refined.  It 
will  not  easily  bear  what  is  slovenly  and  incorrect.  Every 
author  must  aspire  to  some  merit  in  expression,  as  well  as 
in  sentiment,  if  he  would  not  incur  the  danger  of  being  neg- 
lected and  despised. 

I  uill  not  deny  tliat  the  love  of  minute  elegance,  and  attention 
to  inferior  ornaments  of  composition,  may  at  present  have  en- 
grossc<l  too  great  a  degree  of  the  public  regard.  It  is  indeed 
my  opinion,  that  we  lean  to  this  extreme  ;  otten  more  careful  of 
polished  style,  tlian  of  storuig  it  with  thought.  Yet  hence 
arises  a  new  reason  for  the  study  of  just  and  proper  composi- 
tion. If  it  be  requisite  not  to  be  deficient  in  elegance  or  orna- 
ment in  times  when  they  are  in  such  liigh  estimation,  it  is  still 
more  requisite  to  attain  the  power  of  distinguishing  false  orna- 
ment from  true,  in  order  to  prevent  our  being  carried  away  by 
that  torrent  of  false  and  frivolous  taste,  which  never  fails,  when 
it  is  prevalent,  to  sweep  along  with  it  the  raw  and  the  ignorant. 
Tliey  who  have  never  studied  eloquence  in  its  principles,  nor  have 
been  trained  to  attend  to  the  genuine  and  manly  beauties  of 
goo<i  writing,  are  always  ready  to  be  caught  by  the  mere  glaro 
of  language  ;  and  when  they  come  to  speak  in  public,  or  to  com- 
pose, have  no  other  standard  on  which  to  form  themselves, 
except  what  chances  to  be  fashionable  and  popular,  how  cor- 
rupted soever,  and  erroneous,  that  may  be. 

But,  as  there  are  many  who  have  no  such  objects  as  either 
compositi(m  or  public  speaking  in  view,  let  us  next  consider 
what  advantages  may  be  derived  by  them  from  such  studies 
as  lorm  the  subject  of  these  Lectures.    To  them,  rhetoric  ii 
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Dot  80  much  a  practical  art  rs  a  specidauve  science ;  and  the 
flame  instructions  wLich  assist  others  in  composing;,  will  assist 
them  in  diBcerning,  and  relisliing-,  tl»e  beauties  of  composttiua. 
Whatever  enables  genius  to  execute  well,  will  enable  taste  to 
criticise  justly 

Wlien  we  name  criticising,  prejudices  may  perhaps  arise, 
of  the  same  kind  with  those  which  I  mentioned  before  with 
respect  to  rhetoric.  As  rhetoric  has  been  sometimes  thought  to 
signity  nothing  more  than  the  scholastic  study  of  word»>  and 
phrases,  and  tropes,  so  criticism  has  been  considered  as  merely 
the  art  of  finding  faults ;  as  the  frigid  application  of  certain 
technical  terms,  by  means  of  wliich  persons  are  taught  to  cavil 
and  censure  in  a  learned  manner.  But  this  is  the  criticism  of 
pedants  only.  True  criticism  is  a  liberal  and  humane  art.  It 
18  the  ofifspring  of  good  sense  and  refined  taste.  It  aims  at 
acquiring  a  just  discernment  of  the  real  merit  of  authors.  It 
promotes  a  lively  relish  of  their  beauties,  while  it  preseives  us 
from  that  blind  and  implicit  veneration  which  would  couibund 
their  beauties  and  faidts  in  our  esteem.  It  teaches  us,  in  a 
word^  to  admire  and  to  blame  with  judgment,  and  not  to  follow 
the  crowd  blindly. 

In  an  age  when  works  of  genius  and  literature  are  so  fre- 
quently the  subjects  of  discourse^  wheu  every  one  erects  him- 
self into  a  judge,  and  when  we  can  hardly  mingle  in  polite 
society  without  bearing  some  share  in  such  discussions ;  studies 
of  this  kind,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  will  appear  to  derive  part 
of  tlieir  importance  from  the  use  to  which  they  may  be  applied 
in  furnishing  materials  for  those  fashionable  topics  of  dis- 
course, and  tJiereby  enabling  us  to  support  a  proper  rank  in 
social  life. 

But  I  should  be  sorry  if  we  could  not  rest  the  merit  of  such 
studies  on  somewhat  of  solid  and  intrinsical  use,  independent  of 
appearance  and  show.  The  exercise  of  taste  and  of  sound 
criticism,  is  in  truth  one  of  the  most  improving  employments  of 
the  understanding.  To  apply  the  principles  of  good  sense  to 
composition  and  discourse  ;  to  examine  what  is  beautifulj  and 
why  it  is  so  ;  to  employ  ourselves  in  distinguishing  accurately 
between  the  specious  and  the  solid,  between  affected  and  natural 
ornament,  must  certainly  improve  us  not  a  little  in  the  most 
valuable  part  of  all  philosophy,  the  philosophy  of  human  nature. 
For  surh  disquisitions  are  very  intimately  conntcted  with  tlie 
knowledge  of  ourselves.  They  necessarily  lead  us  to  reflect  on 
the  operations  of  the  imagination,  and  tlie  movements  of  tho 
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heart ;  andincreafls  our  acquaintance  with  aome  of  the  most  re* 
fined  feelings  which  belong  to  our  frame. 

Logical  and-  ethical  ctisqniaitiona  more  in  a  higher  aphere, 
and  are  camvertant  with  objects  of  a  more  aeyere  kind:  the 
progreis  of  the  understanding  in  its  search  after  knowledge,  and 
the  direction  of  the  will  in  the  proper  pursuit  of  good.  Thejr 
point  oat  to  man  the  improvranent  of  hia  nature  ^  an  intdti^ 
gent  being;  and  his  duties  as  the  subject  of  moral  obligation. 
Belles  lettres  and  criticism  chiefly  consider  him  as  a  being 
endowed  with  those  powers  <^  taste  and  imaguiation,  which 
were  intendjsd  to  embellish  his  mind,  and  to  siq>ply'him  with 
rational  and  uaeful  entsrtabnnBnt  They  open  a  field  of  inves* 
tigation  peculiar  to  themselres^;  All  that  relates  to  beauty, 
harmony,  grandeur,  and  elegance  ;'aU  that  can  soothe  the  mind, 
gratify  the  fancy,  ormoya  tfae  affectionsy  belonga  to  their  pro- 
vincei  They  present  human  nature  under  a  difierent  aspeot 
from  that  which  it  assumes  whoi  viewed  by  other  acieaees. 
They  bring  to  Mgbt  Tarious  springs  of  action,  which,:  without 
their  aid,  might  have  passed  unobserved  ;  and  which,  though  of 
a  delicate  nature,  firequently  exert  a  i>owerful  influence  on  seve- 
ral departments  of  human  life. 

Such  studies  have  also  this  peculiar  advantage,  that  they 
exercise  our  reason  without  fatiguing  it.  They  lead  to  inqui* 
ries  acute,  but  not  painful ;  profound,  but  not  dry  nor  abstruse 
They  strew  flowers  in  the  path  of  science ;  and  while  they  ke^ 
the  mind  bent,  in  some  degree,  and  active,  they  relieve  it,  at 
the  same  time,  from  that  more  toilsome  labour  to  which  it  must 
submit  in  the  acqiusition  of  necessary  erudition,  or  the  inves- 
tigation of  abstract  truth. 

The  cultivation  of  taste  is  further  recommended  by  the 
happy  efiects  which  it  naturally  tends  to  produce  on  human 
life.  The  most  busy  man,  in  the  most  active  sphere,  cannot  be 
always  occupied  by  business.  Men  of  serious  professions  can- 
not always  be  on  the  stretch  of  serious  thought.  Neither  can 
the  most  gay  and  flourishing  situations  of  fortune  afibrd  any 
man  the  power  of  filling  all  his  hours  with  pleasure.  Life  must 
always  languish  in  the  hands  of  the  idle.  It  will  frequently 
languish  even  in  the  hands  of  the  busy,  if  they  have  not  some 
employment  subsidiary  to  that  which  forms  their  main  pursuit 
How  then  shall  these  vacant  spaces,  those  unemployed  intervals, 
which,  more  or  less,  occur  in  the  life  of  every  one,  be  filled 
up  ?     How  can  we  contrive  to  dispose  of  them  in  any  way 
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that  shall  be  more  agreeable  in  itself,  or  more  consooant  to  tli6 
iligDity  of  the  humau  mind,  than  in  tl^e  enteriainmentj)  of  taste^ 
and  the  study  of  polite  literature  ?  He  who  is  so  happy  aa  to 
have  acquired  a  relish  for  these,  has  always  at  hand  an  innocent 
and  irreproachable  amnsement  for  his  leisure  liours,  to  save 
him  from  the  danger  of  many  a  pernicious  passion.  He  is  not  in 
hazard  of  being  a  burden  to  himself.  He  is  not  obliged  to  fly 
to  low  company,  or  to  court  the  riot  of  loose  pleasures,  iu  order 
to  cure  the  tediousness  of  existence. 

Providence  seems  plainly  to  have  pointed  out  this  useful 
purpose  to  which  tlie  pleasures  of  taste  may  be  applied,  by  in- 
terposing them  in  a  middle  station  between  the  pleasures  of 
sense  and  those  of  piire  intellect.  We  were  not  designed  to 
grovel  always  among  objects  so  low  as  the  former;  nor  are  we 
capable  of  dwelling  constantly  in  so  high  a  region  as  tlie  latter. 
The  pleasures  of  taste  refresh  the  mind  after  the  toils  of  the 
iutellectj  and  the  labours  of  abstract  study  ;  and  tJiey  gradually 
raise  it  above  the  attachments  of  sense,  and  prepare  it  for  the 
enjoyments  of  virtue. 

So  consonant  is  this  to  experience,  that,  in  tlie  education 
of  youth,  no  object  has  in  every  age  appeared  more  important 
to  wise  men,  than  to  tincture  them  early  with  a  relish  for  the 
entertainments  of  taste.  The  transition  is  cummoiily  made  with 
ease  from  these  to  the  discharge  of  the  higher  and  more  important 
duties  of  life.  Good  hopes  may  be  entertained  of  those  whose 
minds  have  this  liberal  and  elegant  turn.  It  is  favourable  to 
many  virtues.  Whereas,  to  be  entirely  devoid  of  relish'  for 
eloquence,  poetry,  or  any  of  the  fine  arts,  is  justly  construed  to 
be  an  unpromising  symptom  of  youtli ;  and  raises  suspicions  of 
their  being  prone  to  low  gratifications,  or  destined  to  drudge  in 
the  more  vulgar  and  illiberal  pursuits  of  life. 

There  are  indeed  few  good  dispositions  of  any  kind  with 
wliirh  the  improvement  of  taste  is  not  more  or  less  connected. 
A  cultivated  taste  increases  sensibility  to  all  tJie  tender  and 
humane  passions,  by  giving  tliem  frequent  exercise  ;  while  it 
tends  to  weaken  the  more  violent  and  fierce  emotions. 

logenuaa  didicis&c  fiilelUcr  vtei, 

Emollit  more*,  ncc  ilnU  esie  feros.  * 

The  elevated  sentiments  and  high  examples  which  poetry,  elo- 
quence, and  history,  are  often  bringing  iinder  our  view,  nata 

*  Tticfte  poluUt*d  Mtj  h»ve  taumonii'd  msnkinO, 
SaAcn'd  die  rude,  and  calui'd  the  boUt'roui  mind. 
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rally  tend  to  nourbh  in  our  minds  public  spirit,  the  love  of  glory, 
contempt  of  external  fortune,  and  the  admiration  of  what  is 
truly  illustrious  and  great. 

I  wiU  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  improvement  of  taste 
and  of  virtue  is  the  same  ;  or  that  they  may  always  be  expected 
to  co-exist  in  an  equal  degree.  More  powerful  correctives  than 
taste  can  ^ipfAj,  are  necessary  for  reforming  the  corrupt 
propensities  which  too  frequently  prevail  among  mankind. 
Elegant  speculations  are  sometimes  found  to  float  on  the  surface 
of  the  mind,  while  bad  passions  possess  the  interior  regions' of 
the  heart  At  the  same  time,  this  cannot  but  be  admitted,  that 
the  exercise  of  taste  is,  in  its  native  tendency,  moral  and  puri- 
fying. From  reading  the  most  admired  productions  of  genius, 
whether  in  poetry  or  prose,  almost  every  one  rises  with  some 
good  impressions  left  on  his  mind :  and  though  these  may  not 
always  be  durable,  they  are  at  least  to  be  ranked  among  the 
means  of  disposing  the  heart  to  virtue.  One  thing  is  certain,  and 
I  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  illustrate  it  more  fully,  that, 
without  possessing  the  virtuous  affections  in  a  strong  degree,  no 
man  can  attain  eminence  in  the  sublime  parts  of  eloquence.  He 
must  feel  what  a  good  man  feels,  if  he  expects  greatly  to  move 
or  to  interest  mankind.  They  are  the  ardent  sentiments  of 
honour,  virtue,  magnanimity,  and  public  spirit,  that  only  can 
kindle  that  fire  of  genius,  and  call  up  into  the  mind  those  high 
ideas,  which  attract  the  admiration  of  ages ;  and  if  this  spirit 
be  necessary  to  produce  the  most  distinguished  efforts  of  elo- 
quence, it  must  be  necessary  also  to  our  relishing  them  with 
proper  taste  and  feeling. 

On  these  general  topics  I  shall  dwell  no  longer ;  but  proceed 
directly  to  the  consideration  of  the  subjects  which  are  to  em- 
ploy the  following  Lectures.  They  divide  themselves  into  five 
parts,  first,  some  introductory  dissertations  on  the  Nature  of 
Taste,  and  upon  the  Sources  of  its  Pleasures :  secondly,  the 
consideration  of  Language :  thirdly,  of  Style :  fourthly,  of 
Eloquence  properly  so  called,  or  Public  Speaking  in  its  dif- 
ferent kinds  :  lastly,  a  critical  examination  of  the  most  distin-< 
guished  Species  of  Composition,  both  in  prose  and  verse. 
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TASTE. 

The  nature  of  the  present  undertaking  leads  me  to  be- 
gin with  some  inqoiries  concerning  taste,  as  it  is  this  faculty 
which  is  always  appealed  to  in  disquisitions  conteming  the 
merit  of  discourse  and  writing. 

There  are  few  subjects  on  which  men  talk  more  loosely  and 
indistinctly  than  on  taste  ;  few  which  it  is  more  difficult  to  ex- 
plaih  with  precision ;  and  none  which  in  this  course  of  Lec- 
tures will  appear  more  dry  or  abstract.  What  I  have  to  say 
en  the  subject  shall  be  in  the  following  order.  I  shall  first 
explain  the  nature  of  taste  as  a  power  or  faculty  in  the  human 
mind.  I  shall  next  consider  how  far  it  is  an  improveable 
faculty.  I  shall  show  the  sources  of  its  improvement,  and  the 
characters  of  taste  in  its  most  perfect  state.  I  shall  then  ex- 
amine the  various  fluctuations  to  which  it  is  liable,  and  inquire 
whether  there  be  any  standard  to  which  we  can  bring  the 
different  tastes  of  men^  in  order  to  distinguish  the  corrupted 
from  the  true. 

Taste  may  be  defined,  "  The  power  of  receiving  pleasure 
from  the  beauties  of  nature  and  of  art.**  The  first  question 
that  occurs  concerning  it  is,  whether  it  is  to  be  considered  as 
an  internal  sense,  or  as  an  exertion  of  reason?  Reason  is  a 
very  general  term ;  but  if  we  understand  by  it  that  power  of  the 
mind  which  in  speculative  matters  discovers  truth,  and  in  prac- 
tical matters  judges  of  the  fitness  of  means  to  an  end,  I  appre- 
hend the  question  may  be  easily  answered.  For  nothing  can 
be  more  clear,  than  that  taste  is  not  resolvable  into  any  such 
operation  of  reason.  It  is  not  merely  through  a  discovery  of 
the  understanding,  or  a  deduction  of  argument,  that  the  mind 
receives  pleasure  from  a  beautiful  prospect  or  a  fine  poem. 
Such  objects  often  strike  us  intuitively,  and  make  a  strong 
impression,  when  we  are  unable  to  assign  the  reasons  of  our 
being  -pleased.  They  sometimes  strike  in  the  same  manner 
the  philosopher  and  the  peasant ;  the  boy  and  the  man.  Hence 
the  faculty  by  which  we  relish  such  beauties,  seems  more  nearly 
allied  to  a  feeling  of  sense,  than  to  a  process  of  the  understand- 
ing ;  and  accordingly,  from  an  external  sense  it  has  borrowed 
its  name  ;  that  sense  by  which  we  receive  and  distinguish  the 
pleasures  of  food  having,  in  several  languages,  given  rise  to  the 
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word '  taste*  in  the  metaphorical  meaning  nnder  which  we  now 
confli<tcr  it.  However,  as,  in  all  subjects  which  regard  the 
operations  of  tlie  aiind,  the  inaccurate  use  of  words  is  to  be 
carefully  avoided,  it  must  not  be  inferred,  from  what  1  have 
said,  that  reason  is  entirely  excluded  from  the  exertions  of  taste. 
Tboiij^h  taste,  beyond  doubt,  be  ultimately  founded  on  a  cer- 
tain natural  and  instinctive  sensibility  to  beauty,  yet  reason,  as 
I  shall  show  hereafter,  assists  taste  in  many  of  its  operations, 
and  serves  to  enlarpje  its  power.* 

Taste,  in  tlie  sense  in  wltich  I  have  explained  it,  is  a  faculty 
common  in  some  degree  to  all  men.  Nothing  that  belongs  to 
human  nature  is  more  general  than  the  relish  of  beauty  of  one 
kind  or  other ;  of  what  is  orderly,  proportioned,  grand,  har- 
monious, new,  or  sprightly.  In  ciiildren,  the  rudiments  of 
taate  discover  themselves  very  early  in  a  thousand  instances , 
in  their  fondness  for  regidar  bodies,  their  admiration  of  pictures 
and  statues,  and  imitations  of  all  kinds  ;  and  their  strong 
attachment  to  whatever  is  new  or  marvellous.  The  most  igno 
rant  peasants  aro  delighted  with  bullads  and  tales,  and  are 
struck  with  the  beautiful  appearance  of  nature  in  tlie  earth  and 
heavens.  Even  in  the  deserts  of  America,  where  human  natun* 
shows  itself  in  its  most  uncultivated  state,  the  savages  haw 
tlieir  omamenis  of  dress,  their  war  and  their  death  songs,  theii 
harangues  and  their  orators.  We  must  therefore  conrludc  tli« 
principles  of  taste  to  be  deeply  founded  in  the  human  mind. 
It  is  no  less  essential  to  man  to  have  jiome  discernment  of 
beauty,  than  it  is  to  possess  the  attributes  of  reason  and  of 
speech.f 

•  Sec  Dr.  Gerrard'i  Es«ay  on  Taste. — D'Alenibeil's  Reflections  on  the  Use 
ttnd  Aba»e  of  PhUosophyin  Matters  which  relate  to  Taste.— Reflections  Cri- 
Uqau  *ur  la  I'ociie  ot  sur  la  Peintnre,  tooie  ii.  ch.  i2— ^il,— Ulemeots  of  CritU 
ctun,  ch.  l£S.~Mr.  Hume's  Essay  on  the  Standard  ol'  Taste.— InUoduction  to 
tlic  Essny  on  tlie  Siibtime  and  BeaulifnL 

1  On  the  subject  of  Tastts  cou»idercd  as  a  power  or  faculty  of  the  mind, 
mticb  lesj  U  to  be  foand  amouf;  the  ancient,  tli&ii  among  the  modern  rhetorical 
and  critical  writors.  The  following  ri*niarLuble  passage  in  Cicero  serves  however 
fo  show  that  his  ideas  on  this  .ttibject  ap-ee  perfectly  with  what  has  been  said 
abovo.  He  ii  speaking  of  the  beauties  of  style  and  numbers.  "  lllud  antcni 
oequia  admiretur  quonaai  modu  biEC  *ul(rus  iroperitorum  in  audiendo,  notet ;  com 
In  omni  i;«nere,  turn  in  hoc  ip>D,  ina^a  qu«dam  est  vis,  incrcdibilLique  natiini*. 
Omnes  cnim  tacito  quoduni  sensu,  sine  nlla  arte  ant  rationc,  qun  sini  iit  urlibiis 
ac  rattonibus  recta  et  prava  rlijndirant :  idqne  rum  fiiciiinl  in  pirtiiri»,  ct  in 
■If^nis,  et  in  aliia  opertbuSf  ad  iitierum  intclli^ittinin  a  natiiia  tuiiius  liabent 
instrumcntl,  turn  multo  o^itendiint  ma;;is  in  verburxm,  nunirroiiim,  \ociini(|iic 
jadicio:  quod  ea  sunt  in  commiinibus  inflxa  srnsibiis ;  ncqne  carnm  rernm 
fjncnquvn  fiinditus  uaiura  voluit  esse  ejipcrtcm."  Cic.  dc  Orat.  lib.  iii.  cap.  00. 
edit  Oruleri. Quintilian   seems  to  includo  taue,  (for  which,  in  the  mom 
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Bnt  although  none  he  wholly  devoid  of  this  faculty,  yet  Uie 
degrees  in  which  it  is  possessed  are  widely  different.  In  some 
men  only  the  feeble  glimmerings  of  taste  appear ;  tlie  beauties 
which  they  relish  are  of  the  coarsest  kind ;  and  of  these  they 
have  but  a  weak  and  confused  impression :  while,  in  others, 
taste  rises  to  au  acute  discernment,  and  a  lively  enjoyment  of 
tlie  moHt  refined  beauties.  In  general,  we  may  observe,  that  in 
the  powers  and  pleasures  of  taste,  there  is  a  more  remarkable 
inequality  among  men,  than  is  usually  found  in  point  of  common 
sense,  reason,  and  judgment.  The  constitution  of  our  natnre 
in  this,  as  in  all  other  respects,  discovers  admirable  wis<lom. 
In  the  distribution  of  those  talents  which  are  necessary  for 
man's  well-being,  Nature  hatli  made  less  distinction  among  her 
children.  But  in  the  distribution  of  those  which  belong  only 
to  the  ornamental  part  of  life,  she  hath  bestowed  her  favours 
with  more  frui>;ahty.  She  hath  both  sown  the  seeds  more 
sparingly,  and  rendered  a  higher  culture  requisite  for  bri;  ging 
tliem  to  perfection. 

This  inequality  of  taste  among  men  is  owing,  without  doubt, 
in  part,  to  the  ditVerent  (rame  of  their  natures;  to  nicer  organ?, 
and  finer  internal  powers,  with  which  some  are  endowed  beyond 
others.  But,  if  it  be  owing  in  part  to  nature,  it  is  owing  to 
education  and  culture  still  more.  The  illustration  of  this  leads 
to  my  next  reniark  on  this  subject,  that  taste  is  a  most  im- 
proveable  faculty,  if  there  be  any  such  in  human  nature ;  a  re- 
mark which  gives  great  encouragement  to  such  a  course  of  study 
as  we  are  now  proposing  to  pursue.  Of  the  truth  of  this  assert 
tion  we  may  easily  be  con\'inced,  by  only  reflecting  on  that  im- 
mense superiority  which  education  and  improvement  give  to 
civilized,  above  barbarous  nations,  in  refinement  of  taste ;  and  on 
the  superiority  which  they  give  in  the  same  nation  to  those  who 
have  studied  the  liberal  arts,  above  the  rude  and  untaught  vulgar*! 
The  difl'erence  is  so  great,  that  there  is  perhaps  no  one  particu- 
lar in  which  these  two  classes  of  men  are  so  far  removed  froni 
each  other,  as  in  respect  of  the  powers  and  the  pleasures  of 
taste  ;  and  assuredly  for  this  diflerence  no  other  general  caus< 
can  be   assigned,  but  culture  and  education. — I  shall  now  pn 

which  we  now  five  tu  th«t  word,  th«  Bncientu  apppar  to  have  hftil  no  dtitinct  nunc,)] 
under  what  be  cnlls  ^jndiriatn.*    **  Loctis  dt.  jndirin,  qui  vnrk  quidrm  opinloiU 
udeo  partibii)  buju»  operU  omnihas  coDiiectu&  ac  tnifttoi  est,  ut  ne  d  icntrutii 
Sitid^iit  ant  verbis  saUeni  »lnpilis  potsit  sepaiiri.  Qccmiffis  arte  traditur  (jaai 

ICUHlus  ant  odor. L't  contraria  Tilemtu  et  cotnmuDia,  nc  quid  In  eloqueodi 

rnrnipiiim  obsciirum(|ne  til,  rel«ratur  oportet  ad  tensoi  qui  noo  ddccntnr.**^^ 
JiiftUiiiU  lib.  vi.  cap.  S.  edit.  Obrechti. 
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id  to  fiLow  what  the  means  ar«j  by  which  taste  becomes  ho 
remarkably  susceptible  o(  cultivation  and  progress. 

Reflect  first  upon  tlmt  jk^rcat  law  of  our  nature^  that  exercise 
is  llie  chief  source  of  improvement  in  all  our  faculties.  This 
holds  boUi  in  our  bodily  and  in  our  mental  powers.  It  holds 
even  in  our  external  senses;  although  these  be  less  the  subject 
of  cultivation  than  any  of  our  otiier  faculties.  We  see  how 
acute  the  senses  become  in  persons  whose  trade  or  business 
leads  to  nice  exertions  of  them.  Touch,  for  instance,  becomes 
infinitely  more  exquisite  in  men  whose  emplo^naient  requires 
them  to  examine  the  polish  of  bodies,  than  it  is  in  others. 
They  who  deal  in  microscopical  observations,  or  are  accustomed 
to  engrave  on  precious  stones,  acquire  surprising  accuracy  of 
sight  in  discerning  the  minutest  objects  ;  and  practice  in  attend- 
ing to  different  flavours  and  tastes  of  liquors,  wonderfully  im- 
proves the  power  of  distinguishing  tliem,  and  of  tracing  their 
composition.  Placing  internal  taste  therefore  on  tlie  footing  of 
n  simple  sense,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  frequent  exercise,  and 
curious  attention  to  its  proper  objects,  must  greatly  heighten  its 
power.  Of  this  we  have  one  clear  proof  in  that  part  of  taste, 
which  is  called  an  ear  for  music.  Experience  every  day  shows 
tltat  nothing  is  more  improveable.  Only  the  simplest  and  plainest 
compositious  are  relished  at  first :  use  and  practice  extend 
nur  pleasure,  teach  us  to  relish  finer  melody,  and  by  degrees 
enable  us  to  enter  into  the  intricate  and  compounded  pleasures 
of  harmony.  So  an  eye  for  the  beauties  of  painting  is  never 
all  at  once  acquired.  It  is  gradually  formed  by  being  con- 
versant among  pictures^  and  stud3-ing  the  works  of  the  best 
masters. 

Precisely  in  the  same  manner,  with  respect  to  the  beauty  of 
composition  and  discourse^  attention  to  the  most  approved 
models,  study  of  the  best  authors,  comparisons  of  lower  and 
higher  degrees  of  the  same  beauties,  operate  towards  the  re- 
finement of  taste.  '\^lien  one  is  only  beginning  his  acquaint- 
ance with  works  of  genius>  the  sentiment  which  attends  them 
is  obscure  and  confused.  He  cannot  point  out  the  several 
excellencies  or  blemishes  of  a  performance  which  he  peruses ; 
he  is  at  a  loss  on  what  to  rest  his  judgment;  all  that  can  be 
expected  is,  that  he  should  tell  in  general  whether  he  be 
pleused  or  not.  But  allow  him  more  experience  in  works  of 
this  kind,  and  his  taste  becomes  by  degrees  more  exact  and 
enlightened.  He  begins  to  perceive  not  only  the  character  of 
the   whole^  but  the  beauties  and  defects  of  each  part;  and  is 
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able  to  describe  the  peculiar  qualifies  which  he  praises  of 
blames.  The  mist  is  dissipated  which  seemed  formerly  to 
hang  over  the  object ;  and  he  can  at  length  pronoonce  firmly, 
and  without  hesitation,  concerning  it.  Thus,  in  taste,  consi- 
dered as  mere  sensibility,  exercise  opens  a  great  source  of 
improvement. 

But  although  taste  be  ultimately  founded  on  sensibility,  it 
must  not  be  considered  as  instinctive  sensibility  alone.  Reason 
and  good  sense,  as  I  before  hinted,  have  so  extensive  an  influ- 
ence on  all  the  operations  and  decisions  of  taste,  that  a  thorough 
good  taste  may  well  be  considered  as  a  power  compounded  of 
natural  sensibility  to  beauty,  and  of  improved  understanding. 
In  order  to  be  satisfied  of  this,  let  us  observe,  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  productions  of  genius  are  no  other  than  imitations  of 
nature ;  representations  of  the  characters,  actions,  or  manners  of 
men.  The  pleasure  we  receive  from  such  imitations  or  repre- 
sentations is  founded  on  mere  taste ;  but  to  judge  whether  they 
be  properly  executed,  belongs  to  the  understanding,  which 
compares  the  copy  with  the  original. 

In  reading,  for  instance,  such  a  poem  as  the  ^neid,  a  great 
part  of  our  pleasure  arises  from  the  plan  or  story  being  well 
conducted,  and  all  the  parts  joined  together  with  probability  and 
due  connexion  ;  from  the  characters  being  taken  from  nature, 
the  sentiments  being  suited  to  the  characters,  and  the  style  to 
the  sentiments.  The  pleasure  which  arises  from  a  poem  so 
conducted,  is  felt  or  ei\joyed  by  taste  as  an  internal  sense  :  but 
the  discovery  of  this  conduct  in  the  poem  is  owing  to  reason  ; 
and  the  more  that  reason  enables  us  to  discover  such  propriety 
in  the  conduct,  the  greater  will  be  our  pleasure.  We  are 
pleased,  through  our  natural  sense  of  beauty.  Reason  shows  us 
why  and  upon  what  grounds  we  are  pleased.  Wherever,  in 
works  of  taste,  any  resemblance  to  nature  is  aimed  at ;  wherever 
there  is  any  reference  of  parts  to  a  whole,  or  of  means  to  an 
end,  as  there  is  indeed  in  almost  every  writing  and  discourse ; 
there  the  understanding  must  always  have  a  great  part  to 
act 

Here  then  is  a  wide  field  for  reason's  exeKing  its  powers  in 
relation  to  the  objects  of  taste,  particularly  with  respect  to 
composition,  and  works  of  genius  ;  and  hence  arises  a  second 
and  a  very  considerable  source  of  the  improvement  of  taste, 
from  the  application  of  reason  and  good  sense  to  such  produc- 
tions of  genius.  Spurious  beauties,  such  as  unnatural  charac- 
teni,  forced  sentiments^  affected  style,  may  please  for  a  little ; 
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but  Uiey  please  only  because  their  opposition  to  nature  and  to 
p^ood  sense  has  not  been  examined  or  attended  to.  Once, 
show  liow  nature  might  have  heen  more  justly  imituted  or 
represented ;  how  the  writer  might  have  managed  his  subject 
to  greater  advantage  ;  the  illusion  will  presently  be  dissipated, 
and  these  false  beauties  will  please  no  more. 

From  these  two  sources  then,  first,  the  frequent  exercise  of 
taste,  and  next,  the  application  of  good  sense  and  reason  to  tlie 
objects  of  taste,  taste,  as  a  power  of  the  mind,  receives  its 
improvement.  In  its  perfect  state  it  is  undoubtedly  the  result 
both  of  nature  and  of  art.  It  supposes  our  natural  sense  of 
beaut)'  to  be  refined  by  frequent  attention  to  tbe  most  beautiful 
objects,  and  at  the  same  time  to  be  guided  and  improved  by  the 
light  of  the  understanding. 

I  must  be  a1iowe<l  to  add,  that  as  a  sound  head,  so  likewise 
a  good  heart,  is  a  very  material  requisite  to  just  taste.  The 
moral  beauties  are  not  only  in  themselves  superior  to  all  others, 
but  they  exert  an  influence,  either  mora  near  or  more  remote^ 
on  a  great  variety  of  otlier  objects  of  taste.  Wherever  th«  af- 
fections, characters,  or  actions  of  men,  are  concerned,  (and 
these  certainly  aflord  the  noblest  subjects  to  genius,)  there  can 
be  neither  any  just  or  affecting  description  of  them,  nor  any 
thorough  feeling  of  the  beauty  of  that  description,  without  our 
possessing  the  virtuous  all'eclions.  He  wimse  heart  is  indelicate 
or  bard,  be  who  has  no  admiration  of  what  is  truly  noble  or 
praiseworthy,  nor  the  proper  sympathetic  sense  of  what  is  soft 
and  tender,  must  have  a  very  imperfect  relish  of  the  highest 
beauties  of  eloquence  and  poetry. 

The  characters  of  taste,  when  brought  to  its  most  improved 
state,  are  all  reducible  to  two — delicacy  and  correctness. 

Delicacy  of  taste  respects  principally  the  perfection  of  that 
natural  sensibility  on  which  taste  is  founded.  It  implies  those 
finer  organs  or  powers  which  enable  us  to  discover  beauties  that 
lie  hid  from  a  vulgar  eye.  One  may  have  strong  scnHibilily, 
and  yet  be  deficient  in  delicate  taste.  He  may  be  deeply  im- 
pressed by  such  beauties  as  he  perceives  ;  but  he  perceives  only 
what  is  in  some  degree  coarse,  what  is  bold  and  palpable; 
while  chaster  and  simpler  ornaments  esca)>e  his  notice.  In 
this  state  taste  generally  exists  among  rude  and  unrefined 
nations.     But  a  person  of  delicate  taste  both  fe<  ^  -ly  and 

feels   accurately.     He   seeM  distinctions  and  dun  \^here 

others  see  none  -,  the  most  latent  beauty  does  not  escape  him, 
•«fui  he  is  scBsible  of  the  smallest  blemish.     Delicacy  of  tuslu 
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13  judged  of  by  the  same  marks  that  we  use  in  judging  of  the 
delicacy  of  an  external  sense.  As  the  goodness  of  the  palate  iji 
not  tried  by  strong  flavours,  but  by  a  mixture  of  ingredients^ 
where,  notwithstanding  the  confusion,  we  remain  sensible  of 
each ;  in  like  manner  delicacy  of  internal  taste  appears,  by  a 
quick  and  lively  sensibility  to  its  finest,  most  compounded,  or 
most  latent  objects. 

Correctness  of  taste  respects  chiefly  the  improvemeift  which 
that  faculty  receives  through  its  connexion  with  the  under- 
standing. A  man  of  correct  taste  is  one  who  is  never  im^ 
posed  on  by  counterfeit  beauties ;  who  carries  always  in  his 
mind  that  standard  of  good  sense  which  he  employs  in  judging 
of  every  thing.  He  estimates  with  propriety  the  comparative 
merit  of  the  several  beauties  which  he  meets  with  in  any  work 
of  genius ;  refers  them  to  their  proper  classes ;  assigns  the 
principles,  as  far  as  they  can  be  traced,  whence  their  power  of 
pleasing  flows  ;  and  is  pleased  himself  precisely  in  that  degree 
in  which  he  ought,  and  no  more. 

It  is  true  that  these  two  qualities  of  taste,  delicacy  and 
correctness,  mutually  imply  each  other.  No  taste  can  be  ex< 
quisitely  delicate  without  being  correct ;  nor  can  be  thoroughly 
correct  without  being  delicate.  But  still  a  predominancy  of 
one  or  other  quality  in  the  mixture  is  often  visible.  The  power 
of  delicacy  is  chiefly  seen  in  discerning  the  true  merit  of  a 
work ;  the  power  of  correctness,  in  rejecting  false  pretensions 
to  merit  Delicacy  leans  more  to  feeling ;  correctness  more  to 
reason  and  judgment.  The  former  is  more  the  gift  of  nature ; 
the  latter,  more  the  product  of  culture  and  art  Among  the 
ancient  critics,  Longinus  possessed  most  delicacy;  Aristotle 
most  correctness.  Among  the  moderns,  Mr.  Addison  is  a  high 
example  of  delicate  taste ;  Dean  Swift,  had  he  written  on  the 
subject  of  criticism,  would  perhaps  have  afibrded  the  example  of 
a  correct  one. 

Having  viewed  taste  in  its  most  improved  and  perfect  state« 
I  come  next  to  consider  its  deviations  from  that  state ;  the  fluc- 
tuations and  changes  to  which  it  is  liable,  and  to  inquire  whe- 
ther, in  the  midst  of  these,  there  be  any  means  of  distinguishing 
a  true  from  a  corrupted  taste.  This  brings  us  to  the  most 
difficult  part  of  our  task.  For  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that 
no  principle  of  the  human  mind  is,  in  its  operations,  more 
fluctuating  and  capricious  than  taste.  Its  variations  have  been 
so  great  and  frequent,  as  to  create  a  suspicion  with  some,  of  it* 
being  merely  arbitrary ;  grounded  on  no  foundation,  ascertain* 
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able  by  no  standarJ,  but  wholly  dependent  on  cbanging  fancy ; 
t]w  consequence  of  wkich  would  be,  tliat  all  studies  or  regular 
ioquiriefl  concerning  the  objects  of  tasie  were  vain.  In  archi- 
tecture, the  Grecian  models  were  long  egtoemed  the  most  per- 
fect. In  succeeding  ages,  the  Gothic  architecture  alone  pre- 
vailed,  and  ai'terwards  the  Grecian  taiite  revived  in  all  its  vigour, 
and  engrossed  the  public  admiration.  In  eloquence  and  poetry, 
the  Asiatics  at  no  time  relished  any  thing  but  what  was  full  of 
ornament;  and  splendid  in  a  degree  ttiat  we  should  denominate 
gaudy :  whilst  the  Greeks  admired  only  chaste  and  simple 
lea,  and  despised  the  Asiatic  ostentation.  In  our  own 
(try,  how  many  writings  that  were  greatly  extolled  two  or 
three  centuries  ago,  are  now  fallen  into  entire  disrepute  and 
oblivion  !  Without  going  back  to  remote  inatances.  how  very 
different  is  the  taste  of  poetry  which  prevails  in  Great  Britain 
now,  from  what  prevailed  there  no  longer  ago  than  the  reign  of 
king  Charles  II.,  which  the  authors  too  of  that  time  deemed  an 
Augustan  age  ;  when  nothing  was  in  vogue  but  an  alfccted  bril- 
liancy of  wit ;  when  the  simple  majesty  of  Milton  was  over- 
looked, and  Punidise  Lost  almost  entirely  unknown ;  when 
Cowley's  Itthoured  and  unnatural  conceits  were  admired  as  the 
very  quintessence  of  genius ;  Waller's  gay  sprightliness  was 
mistaken  for  the  tender  spirit  of  love  poetry  ;  and  such  writers 
as  Suckling  and  Etheridge  were  held  in  esteem  for  dramatic 
composition. 

The  question  IS,  what  conclusion  we  are  to  form  from  such 
instaneea  as  these?  Is  there  any  tiling  that  cnn  be  called  a 
standard  of  taste,  by  appealing  to  which  wo  may  distinguish 
between  a  good  and  a  bad  taste  ?  Or,  is  there  in  truth  no  such 
distinction  ;  and  are  we  to  hold  that,  according  to  the  proverb, 
there  is  no  di.tputing  of  tastes  :  but  that  whatever  pleases  is 
right,  for  that  reason  that  it  does  please  ?  This  is  the  question, 
and  a  very  nice  and  subtle  one  it  is,  which  we  are  now  to 
discuss. 

I  begin  by  observing,  that  if  there  be  no  such  thing  as  any 
standard  of  taste,  this  consequence  must  immediately  follow, 
that  all  tastes  are  equally  good  ;  a  position  which,  though  it 
may  pass  unnoticed  in  slight  matters,  and  when  we  speak  of 
the  lesser  differences  among  tlie  tastes  of  men,  yet  when  we 
apply  it  to  the  extremes,  presently  shows  its  absurdity.  For  in 
there  any  one  who  will  seriously  maintain  that  the  taste  of  n 
Hottentot  or  a  Laplander  is  as  delicate  and  as  correct  as  that 
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of  a  Loniriniw  or  an  Addison  ?  or.  that  he  can  be  charged  with 
no  defect  or  incapacity  who  thinks  a  common  news-writer  ad 
excellent  an  historian  as  Tacitus?  As  it  would  be  held  down- 
right extravagance  to  talk  in  this  manner,  we  are  led  unavoid- 
ably to  this  conclusion,  that  there  is  some  foundation  for  tho 
preference  of  one  man's  taste  to  that  of  another ;  or  that  there 
is  a  good  and  a  bad,  a  right  and  a  wrong  in  taste,  as  in  other 
things. 

•  Butj  to  prevent  mistakes  on  this  subject,  it  is  necessary  to 
observe  next,  that  tlie  diversity  of  tastes  which  prevails  among 
mankind,  does  not  in  every  case  infer  corruption  of  taste,  or 
oblige  us  to  seek  for  some  standard  in  order  to  determine  who 
are  in  the  right.  The  tastes  of  men  may  difler  very  consider- 
ably as  to  their  object,  and  yet  none  of  them  be  wrong.  One 
man  relishes  poetry  most ;  another  takes  pleasure  in  notliing 
but  history.  One  prefers  comedy ;  another,  tragedy.  One 
admires  the  simple  ;  another  the  ornamented  style.  The  youn^ 
are  amused  with  gay  and  sprightly  compositions.  The  elderly 
are  more  entertained  with  those  of  a  graver  cast.  Some  na- 
tions delight  in  bold  pictures  of  manners,  and  strong  represent- 
ations of  passion.  Others  incline  to  more  correct  and  regular 
elegance  both  in  description  and  sentiment.  Though  all  difier, 
yet  all  pitch  upon  some  one  beauty  which  peculiarly  suits  llieir 
turn  of  mind ;  and  therefore  no  one  has  a  title  to  condemn  the 
rest.  It  is  not  in  matters  of  taste,  as  in  questions  of  mere  rea- 
son, where  there  is  but  one  conclusion  that  can  be  true,  and  all 
the  rest  are  erroneous.  Truth,  which  is  the  object  of  reason, 
is  one  ;  beauty,  which  is  the  object  of  taste,  is  manifold.  Taste 
therefore  admits  of  latitude  and  diversity  of  objects,  in  sufficient 
consistency  with  goodness  or  justness  of  taste. 

But  then,  to  explain  this  matter  thoroughly,  I  must  observe 
ftirther,  that  this  admissible  diversity  of  tastes  can  only  have 
place  where  tJie  objects  of  taste  are  different.  Where  it  is 
with  respect  to  the  same  object  that  men  disagree,  when  one 
condemns  that  as  ugly,  which  another  admires  as  higldy  beauti- 
ful ;  then  it  is  no  longer  diversity,  but  direct  opposition  of  taste 
that  takes  place  ;  and  therefore  one  must  be  in  the  right  and 
another  in  tiie  wrong,  unless  that  absurd  paradox  were  allowed 
to  hold,  that  all  tastes  are  equally  good  and  true.  One  man 
prefers  Virgil  to  Homer.  Suppose  that  I,  on  the  other  hand, 
admire  Homer  more  than  Virgil,  I  have  ns  jet  no  reason  to  say 
that  our  tasles  are  contradictor)-.  The  other  person  is  mor« 
•truck   with  tlie  elegance  and  tenderness  which  are  the  chamo- 
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tensHcB  of  Virgil :  I,  with  the  simplicity  and  fire  of  Homer.  As 
long  as  neither  of  ua  deny  that  both  Homer  and  Yirgil  have 
great  beaaties,  our  difference  falls  within  the  compass  of  that 
diversity  of  tastes^  which  I  have  shown  to  be  natural  and  allow- 
able. But  if  the  other  man  shall  assert  that  Homer  has  no 
beauties  whatever ;  that  he  holds  him  to  be  a  dujl  and  spiritless 
writer^  and  that  he  would  as  soon  peruse  any  old  legend  of 
knight-errantry  as  the  Iliad ;  then  I  exclaim^  that  my  antagonist 
either  is  void  of  all  taste,  or  that  his  taste  is  corrupted  in  a 
miserable  deg^e  ;  and  I  appeal  to  whatever  I  think  the  standard 
of  taste,  to  show  him  that  he  is  in  the  wrong. 

What  that  standard  is,  to  which,  in  such  opposition  of 
tastes,  we  are  obliged  to  have  recourse,  remains  to  be  traced. 
A  standard  properly  signifies  that  which  is  of  such  imdoubted 
authority  as  to  be  the  test  of  other  things  of  the  same  kind. 
Thus  a  standard  weight,  or  measure,  is  that  which  is  appointed 
by  law  to  regulate  all  other  measures  and  weights.  Thus  the 
court  is  said  to  be  the  standard  of  good  breeding;  and  the 
Scriptore  of  theological  truth. 

When  we  say  that  nature  is  the  standard  of  taste,  we  lay 
down  a  principle  very  true  and  just,  as  far  as  it  can  be'  applied. 
There  is  no  doubt,  that  in  aU  cases  where  an  imitation  is  in* 
tended  of  some  object  that  exists  in  nature,  as  in  representing 
human  characters  or  actions,  conformity  to  nature  affords  a 
lull  and  distinct  criterion  of  what  is  truly  beautiful.  Reason 
hath  in  such  cases .  full  scope  for  exerting  its  authority,  for 
approving  or  condemning,  by  comparing  the  copy  with  the 
original.  But  there  are  innumerable  cases  in  which  this  rule 
cannot  be  at  all  applied;  and  conformity  to  nature  is  an  ex- 
pression frequently  used,  without  any  distinct  or  determinate 
meaning.  We  must  therefore  search  for  somewhat  that  can 
be  rendered  more  clear  and  precise,  to  be  the  standard  of 
taste. 

Taste,  as  I  before  explained  it,  is  ultimately  founded  on 
an  internal  sense  of  beauty,  which  is  natural  to  men,  and 
wiiich,  in  its  application  to  particular  objects,  is  capable  of 
bmng  guided  and  enlightened  by  reason.  Now,  were  there 
any  one  person  who  possessed  in  full  perfection  all  the  powers 
of  human  nature,  whose  internal  senses  were  in  every  instance 
exquisite  and  just,  and  whose  reason  was  unerring  and  sure, 
tbo  determination  of  such  a  person  concerning  beauty  would, 
^yond  doubt,  be  a  perfect  standard  for  the  taste  of  all  others. 
Wkower  their  taste  differed  from  his,  it  could  be  imputed  only 
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ift  some  imperfection  in  llieir  natural  pAwer«.  Bnl  ««  tl><»r* 
no  such  lixing  standard,  no  one  person  to  whom  all  niankinii 
will  allow  sacli  tfubrnixiiion  to  be  due,  what  i?)  there  of  sufficient 
AuUiority  to  be  Ibe  Klandard  of  tlie  various  and  opposite  tastes 
of  men  ?  Most  certainly  there  is  notbinr;  but  the  tast«,  as  far  wt 
it  can  be  gathered,  of  human  nature.  That  which  men  concur 
the  most  in  admiring,  must  be  held  to  be  beautiful.  His  tasto 
must  be  esteemed  just  and  true,  which  coincides  ^vith  the 
(general  sentiments  of  men.  In  tliis  standard  we  must  rest. 
To  the  sense  of  mankind  the  ultimate  appeal  must  ever  lie,  in  all 
works  of  taste.  If  any  one  should  maintain  that  sugar  was 
bitter  and  tobacco  was  sweet,  no  reasonings  could  avail  to 
prove  it.  Tlie  taste  of  such  a  person  would  infallibly  be  held 
to  be  diseased,  merely  because;  it  diifereil  so  widely  from  tlie 
taste  of  the  species  to  which  he  belongs.  In  like  maimer,  with 
regard  to  the  objects  of  sentiment  or  internal  taste,  the  com-' 
mon  feelings  of  men  carry  the  same  authority,  and  have  a  title 
to  regulate  the  taste  of  every  individual. 

But  have  we  then,  it  will  be  said,  no  other  criterion  of  what 
is  beautifulj  than  the  approbation  of  the  majority  ?  Must  we 
collect  the  voices  of  others,  before  we  form  any  judgment  for 
ourselves,  of  what  deserves  applause  in  eloquence  or  poetry  7 
By  no  means;  there  are  principles  of  reason  and  sound  judg- 
ment which  can  be  applied  to  matters  of  taste  as  well  as  to  tlie 
subjects  of  science  and  philosophy.  He  who  aibnires  or  ceu* 
surcs  any  work  of  genius,  is  always  ready,  if  his  taste  be  in  any 
degree  improved,  to  assign  some  reasons  for  his  decision.  Ha 
appeals  to  principles,  and  points  out  the  grouuds  on  which  hu 
proceeds.  Taste  is  a  sort  of  compound  power,  in  which  tiio 
light  of  the  understanding  always  mingles  more  or  less,  witlt 
the  feelings  of  sentiment 

But,  though  reason  can  carry  us  a  certain  length  in  judginj^ 
concerning  works  of  taste>  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  the 
ultimate  conclusions  to  wliicb  our  reasonings  lead,  refer  at  last 
to  sense  and  perception.  We  may  speculate  and  argue  con- 
cerning propriety  of  conduct  in  a  tragedy,  or  an  epic  poem. 
Just  reasonings  on  tJie  subject  will  correct  the  caprice  of  unen- 
lightened taste,  and  establish  principles  for  judging  of  what 
deserves  praise.  But,  at  Ibe  same  time,  these  reasonings  ap- 
peal always^  in  ihc  last  resort,  to  feeling.  The  foundation  upon 
which  they  rest,  is  what  Ims  been  found  from  experiej»c«  to 
please  uuuJdnd  universally.     Upon  this   ground  we  premier  a 
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simple  and  natural^  to  an  artificial  and  aSfect^  dtyle ;  ^  regular 
«nd  well-connected  story,  to  loose  and  scattered  narratiyes  ;  a 
catastrophe  which  is  tender  and  pathetic,  to  one  which  leaves 
US  unmoved.  It  b  from  consulting  our  own  imagination  and 
hearty  and  from  attending  to  the  feelings  of  others,  that  any 
principles  are  formed  which  acquire  authority  in  matters  of 
taste.* 

When  we  refer  to  the  concurring  sentiments  of  men  as  the 
oltiraate  test  of  what  is  to  be  accounted  beautiful  in  the  arts, 
this  is  to  be  always  understood  qf  men  placed  in  such  situations 
as  are  favourable  to  the  proper  eiertions  of  taste.  Every  one 
must  perceive  that  among  rude  and  uncivilized  nations,  and 
dmring  the  ages  of  ignorance  and  darkness,  any  loose  notions 
^t  are  entertained  concerning  such  sut^ects  carry  no  autho- 
rity. In  those  states  of  sodety,  taste  has  no  materials  on 
which  to  operate.  It  is  either  totally  suppressed,  or  appears  in 
its  lowest  and  most  imperfect  form.  We  refer  to  the  sentiments 
of  mankind  in  polished  and  flourishing  nations  ',  when  arts  are 
cultivated  and  manners  refined;  when  works  of  genius  are 
subjected  to  free  discussion,  and  taste  is  improved  by  science 
and  philosophy. 

Even  among  nations,  at  such  a  period  of  society,  I  admit, 
that  accidental  causes  may  occasionally  warp  the  proper  opera* 
tions  of  taste ;  sometimes  the  state  of  religion,  sometimes  tlie 
form  of  government,  may  for  a  while  pervert  it ;  a  licentious 
court  may  introduce  a  taste  for  false  ornaments,  and  dissolute 
writings.  The  usage  of  one  admired  genius  may  procure  ap- 
probation for  his  faults,  and  even  render  them  fashionable, 
Sottietimes  envy  may  have  power  to  bear  down,  for  a  little,  pro- 
ductions of  great  merit ;  while  popular  humour,  or  party  spirit, 
may,  at  other  times,  exalt  to  a  high,  though  shori-lived,  reputa^ 

*  Tlie  difference  between  the  authors  who  found  the  standard  of  taste  upon 
thft  Common  ftelinf^  of  faaman  nature  ascertained  by  f^eneral  approbation,  and 
tiraae  who  Ibuod  it  opon  estabUtlied  principles  which  can  be  ascertained  by 
reason,  is  more  an  apparent  than  a  real  diAevence.  Like  many  otlicr  literary 
controversies,  it  turns  chiefly  on  modes  of  expression.  For  they  who  Uy  the 
gft$itat  stress  on  sentiment  and  tceltnf;,  make  no  scruple  of  applying  argnroent 
and  reason  to  matters  of  taste.  They  appeal,  like  other  writers,  to  established 
principles,  in  judging  of  the  excellencies  of  eloquence  or  poetry ;  and  plunly 
ab«w,  that  the  (general  api>robatton  to  which  they  itUimately  recur,  is  an  appro- 
badoa  reaalting  from  discassion  as  well  as  from  sentiment.  Tliey,  on  the  other 
hand,  who,  in  order  to  vindicate  taste  from  any  suspicion  of  being  arbitrary, 
■ainfain  that  it  is  ascertainable  by  Uie  standard  of  reason,  admit  nevertheless, 
«Wk  ariiirt  pleates  nniversally,  must  on  that  account  be  held  to  be  truly  beao^ 
tUnltJ^d  that  DO  ndcs  or  concUuioiu  concerning  objects  of  tvte,  can  biive; 
uqr  Joat  aifthority,  if  they  be  found  to  contradict  the  general  sentiments  of 
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tian,  what  Viii.\e  degrrved  it.  But  though  such  cafiUfJ  oircuni- 
Btances  g-ive  the  appearance  of  caprice  to  the  juti^ments  of 
taste,  tJiut  appearance  is  easily  corrected.  lu  the  course  of 
time,  the  genuine  taste  of  human  nature  never  fails  to  disclose 
itself,  and  to  gain  the  ascendant  over  any  fantastic  and  cor- 
rupted modes  of  taste  which  may  chance  to  have  been  intro- 
duced.  These  may  have  currency  for  a  while,  and  mislead 
superficial  judges;  but  being  subjected  to  examination,  by  de- 
grees they  pass  away;  while  that  alone  remains  which  is 
founded  on  sound  reason,  and  the  native  feelings  of  men. 

I  by  no  means  pretend,  that  there  is  any  standard  of  taste, 
to  which,  in  every  particular  instance^  we  can  resort  for  clear 
and  immediate  determination.  Where,  indeed,  is  such  a  stan- 
dard to  be  found  for  deciding  any  of  those  great  controversies 
in  reason  and  philosophy,  which  perpetually  ilivide  mankind  ? 
Id  the  present  case,  there  was  plainly  no  occasion  for  any  such 
fltrict  and  absolute  provision  to  be  made.  In  order  to  judge  of 
what  is  morally  good  or  evil,  of  what  man  ought,  or  ought  not 
in  duty  to  do,  it  was  fit  that  the  means  of  clear  and  precise 
determination  should  be  ailbrded  us.  But  to  ascertain  in  every 
case  with  the  utmost  exactness  Vrhat  is  beautiful  or  elegant,  was 
not  at  all  necessary  to  the  happiness  of  man.  And  tlierefore 
some  diversity  in  feeling  was  here  allowed  to  take  place  ;  and 
room  was  left  for  discussion  and  debate,  concerning  the  degree 
of  approbation  to  which  any  work  of  genius  is  entitled. 

The  conclusion,  which  it  is  sufficient  for  us  to  rest  upon,  is, 
that  taste  is  far  from  being  an  arbitrary  principle,  which  is  sub- 
ject to  the  fancy  of  every  individual,  and  which  admits  of  no 
criterion  for  determining  whether  it  be  false  or  true.  Its  fomi- 
dation  is  the  same  in  all  human  minds.  It  is  built  upon  senti- 
ments and  perceptions  which  belong  to  our  nature ;  and  which, 
in  general,  operate  witli  tlie  same  uniformitj'  as  our  other  intel- 
lectual principles.  When  these  sentiments  are  perverted  by 
ignorance  or  prejudice,  they  arc  capable  of  being  rectified  by 
reason.  Their  sound  and  natural  state  is  ultimately  determined, 
by  comparing  them  with  the  general  taste  of  mankind.  Let 
men  declaim  as  much  as  they  please  concerning  the  caprice  and 
the  uncertainty  of  taste,  it  is  found  by  experience,  timt  there 
are  beauties,  which,  if  they  be  displayed  in  a  proper  light,  havo 
power  to  command  lasting  and  general  admiration.  In  every 
composition^  what  interests  the  imagination,  and  touches  tlje 
heart,  pleases   all  ages   and  all  nations.    There  Is  a  certitin 
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■tring  (o  whic)],  when  properly  atruck^  the  human  heart  is  so 
Riadr  as  to  answer. 

Hence  the  universal  testimony  tvhich  the  most  improved 
nations  of  the  earth  have  conspired,  throughout  a  lung  tract  of 
A^n,  to  g^ive  to  some  few  works  of  genius ;  such  as  llie  Iliad  of 
Homer,  and  the  vEneid  of  Virj^il.  Hence  tl^e  authority  which 
such  work:)  have  acquired  as  standards,  in  some  degree,  ot 
poetical  composition  ;  since  from  tliem  we  are  enabled  to  collect 
vrliat  the  sense  of  mankuid  is^  concerning  those  beauties  which 
give  them  tlie  highest  pleasure,  and  which  therefore  poetry 
ought  to  exiiihit.  Autliorlty  or  prejudice  may,  in  one  age  or 
country',  give  a  temporary  reputation  to  an  iudiflerent  poet,  or  a 
bad  artist :  hut  when  foreigners,  or  when  posterity  examine  his 
works,  his  faults  are  discerned,  and  the  genuine  taste  of  human 
nature  appears.  ''  Opinionum  commenta  delet  dies ;  naturie 
judicia  confinnat.*'  Time  overtlirows  the  illusions  of  opiuioii, 
but  establishes  the  decisions  of  nature. 
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CniTICISM.-OENIDS.-PLEASURES     OF 
»  OBJECTS. 


TASTE.— SUBLIMITY     IN 


TastEj  criticism,  and  genius,  arc  words  currently  em- 
foyed,  without  distinct  ideas  anne:ced  to  them.  lu  beginning  a 
course  of  lectures  where  such  words  must  often  occur,  it  is 
neceaoary  to  ascertain  their  meaning  with  some  precision. 
Having  in  the  last  lecture  treated  of  taste,  I  proceed  to  explain 
the  nature  and  foundation  of  criticism.  True  criticism  is  the 
application  of  taste  and  of  good  sense  to  the  several  fine  arts. 
The  object  which  it  proposes  is,  to  distinguish  what  is  beautiful 
and  what  is  faulty  in  every  performance;  froni  particular  in- 
stances to  ascend  to  general  principles ;  and  so  to  form  rules  or 
conclusions  concerning  the  several  kinds  of  beauty  in  works  of 
genius. 

The  rules  of  criticism  are  not  lormed  by  any  induction  a 
priori,  as  it  u  called;  that  is,  they  are  not  formed  by  a  train  of 
abstract  reasoning,  independent  of  facts  and  observations. 
Criticism  is  an  art  founded  wholly  on  experience  ;  on  the  obser- 
vations of  such  beauties  as  have  come  nearest  to  ttie  standard 
[lucb   I  before  cstabhi>hcd;   that  ib,  of  buch  beauties  as  have 
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been  found  to  please  mankind  most  generally.  For  example , 
Aristotle's  rules  conceruin;^  the  unity  of  actiun  in  dramatic  and 
epic  composition,  were  not  rules  first  discovered  by  logical  rea- 
soning, and  then  applied  to  poetry ;  bat  they  were  drawn  from 
the  pracHco  of  Homer  and  Sophocles :  they  were  founded  upon 
observing  the  superior  pleasure  which  we  receive  from  the  rela- 
tion of  an  action  which  is  one  and  entire,  beyond  what  we  ra%J 
ceive  from  the  relation  of  scattered  and  unconnected  facts^ 
Sucli  observations,  taking  their  rise  at  first  from  feeling  and 
experience,  were  found  on  examination  to  be  so  consonant  to 
reason,  and  to  the  principles  of  human  nature,  as  to  pass  into 
established  rules,  and  to  be  conveniently  applied  for  judging  of 
the  excellency  of  any  performance.  This  is  the  most  natural 
account  of  the  origin  of  criticism. 

A  masterly  genius,  it  is  true,  will  of  himself,  untaught,  com* 
pose  in  such  a  manner  as  shall  be  agreeable  to  the  most  mate- 
rial rules  of  criticism  ;  for  aa  these  rules  are  founded  in  nature^ 
nature  will  often  suggest  them  in  practice.  Homer,  it  is  more 
than  probable,  was  acquainted  with  no  systems  of  the  art  of 
poetry.  Guided  by  genius  alone,  he  composed  in  verse  a  regu- 
lar story,  which  all  posterity  has  admired.  But  this  is  no 
argument  against  the  usefulness  of  criticism  as  an  art.  For,  as 
no  human  genius  is  perfect,  there  is  no  writer  but  may  receive 
assistance  from  critical  observations  upon  the  beauties  and 
faults  of  tliose  who  have  gone  before  him.  No  observations  or 
rules  can  indeed  supply  the  defect  of  genius,  or  inspire  it  where 
it  is  wanting.  But  tlipy  may  often  direct  it  into  its  proper 4;han» 
nel ;  they  may  correct  its  extravagancies,  and  point  out  to  it 
the  most  just  and  proper  imitation  of  nature.  Critical  rules  are 
designed  chiefly  to  show  the  faults  that  ought  to  be  avoided. 
To  nature  we  must  be  indebted  for  the  production  of  eminent 
beauties. 

From  what  has  been  said,  we  are  enabled  to  form  a  judg- 
ment concerning  those  complaints  which  it  has  long  been 
fashionable  for  petty  authors  to  make  again.it  critics  and  criti- 
cism. Critics  have  been  represented  as  the  great  abridgers 
of  the  native  liberty  of  genius ;  as  the  imposers  of  unnatural 
shackles  and  bonds  upon  writers,  froui  whose  cruel  persecution 
they  mxist  fly  to  the  public,  and  implore  its  protection.  Such 
supplicatory  prefaces  are  not  calculated  to  give  \try  favourablo 
ideas  of  the  genius  of  the  author :  for  every  good  writer  will 
be  pleased  to  have  his  work  examined  by  the  principles  of  sound 
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anderstanding  and  true  taste.  The  declamations  against  cri- 
licisui  commonly  proc^^e^l  upon  tliia  aupposltion,  that  critics 
Jpesacii  as  judge  by  rule,  not  by  A^clin^;  which  is  so  far  from 
tefaig  true,  that  tliey  who  ju(lg«  after  tliiit  manner  are  pedants, 
not  critics.  For  all  the  rules  of  genuine  criticism  I  have  shown 
to  be  ultimately  founded  on  feeling;  and  tnstc  and  feeling  are 
necessary  to  guide  us  in  the  application  of  tiiese  rules  to  every 
particular  instance.  As  there  is  notliing  in  which  all  sorts  of 
persons  moro  readily  affect  to  be  judt;es  tliau  in  works  of  taste, 
there  is  no  doubt  tiiat  the  number  of  incompetent  critics  will 
always  be  great.  But  this  affords  no  more  foundation  for  a 
general  invective  against  criticism,  than  the  number  of  bad 
phdosophers  or  reasoners  aflbrds  nitruinst  reason  and  philo- 
sophy. 

An  objection  more  plausible  may  be  formed  against  criti- 
cism, from  the  applause  that  some  performances  have  received 
from  the  public,  which,  when  accurately  considered,  are  found 
to  contradict  the  rules  established  by  criticism.  Now,  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  last  lecture,  the  public  is 
the  supreme  judge  to  whom  the  last  appeal  must  be  matle  in 
every  work  of  taste  ;  as  the  standard  of  taste  is  founded  on  tlio 
sentiments  that  are  natural  and  common  to  all  men.  But  with 
respect  to  this,  we  are  to  observe,  that  the  sense  of  the  public  is 
often  too  hastily  judged  of.  The  genuine  public  taste  does  not 
always  appear  in  the  first  applause  given  upon  the  publication 
of  any  new  work.  There  are  both  a  great  vulgar  and  a  small, 
apt  to  be  catclied  and  dazzled  by  very  superficial  beauties^ 
the  admiration  of  which  in  a  little  time  passes  away :  and 
sometimes  a  writer  may  acquire  great  temporary  reputation 
merely  by  his  compliance  with  the  passions  or  prejudices,  witli 
the  party-spirit  or  superstitious  notions,  that  may  chance  to 
rule  for  a  time  almost  a  whole  nation.  In  such  cases,  tJiough 
the  public  may  seem  to  praise^  true  criticism  may  with  reason 
condemn :  and  it  will  in  progress  of  time  gain  the  ascendant : 
for  the  judgment  of  true  criticism,  and  tlie  voice  of  tlie  public, 
when  once  become  unprejudiced  and  dispassionate,  will  ever 
coincide  at  last, 

instances,  1  admit,  there  are,  of  some  works  that  contain 
gross  transgressions  of  the  laws  of  criticism,  acquiring,  never- 
theless, a  general,  and  even  a  lasting  admiration.  Such  are 
the  plays  of  Shakespeare,  which,  considered  as  dramatic  poems, 
are  irregular  in  the  highest  degree.   But  then  we  are  to  remark^ 
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lliat  Uiey  have  gained  tlie  public  admiration,  not  by  tlieir  beio^; 
irregular,  not  by  tlieir  transgres.sions  of  tiie  mica  of"  art,  but 
in  spite  of  such  traus^esjiiuud.  They  possess  otJier  beauties^ 
which  are  conformable  to  just  rules ;  and  the  force  of  these 
beauties  has  been  so  great  as  to  overpower  all  censure,  and  to 
give  tlie  pubHc  a  degree  of  satisfaction  superior  to  tlie  disgust 
arising  from  their  blemishes.  Shakespeare  pleases,  not  by  his 
bringing  the  transactions  of  many  years  into  one  play;  not  by 
Lis  grotesque  mixtures  of  tragedy  and  comedy  in  one  piece, 
Dor  by  the  strained  thoughts,  and  affected  nntticisms^  which  he 
sometimes  employs.  These  we  consider  as  blemishes,  and 
impute  them  to  tlie  grossness  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 
But  he  pleases  by  his  animated  and  masterly  representations 
of  characters,  by  the  liveliness  of  his  descriptions,  the  force  of 
his  sentiments,  and  his  possessing,  beyond  all  wnters,  the 
natural  language  of  passion:  beauties  which  true  criticism  no 
less  teaches  us  to  place  in  the  highest  rank,  tlmn  nature  teaches 
U3  to  feel. 

I  proceed  next  to  explain  tlie  meaning  of  anoUter  term^  which 
there  will  be  frequent  occasion  to  employ  in  these  lectures :  that 
is.  Genius, 

Taste  and  genius  are  two  words  frequently  joined  together ; 
and  therefore,  by  inaccurate  thinkers,  confounded-  They  sig 
nify  however  two  quite  different  things.  The  difference  between 
them  can  be  clearly  pointed  out :  and  it  is  of  importance  lo 
remember  it.  Taste  consists  in  the  power  of  judging ;  genius 
in  the  power  of  executing.  One  may  have  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  taste  in  poetry,  eloquence,  or  any  of  tlie  fine  arts,  who 
has  little  or  liardly  any  genius  for  composition  or  execution  in 
any  of  these  arts,  but  genius  cannot  be  found  without  inclmling 
taste  also.  Genius,  therefore,  deserves  to  be  considered  as  a 
liigher  power  of  the  mind  than  taste.  Genius  always  importa 
something  inventive  or  creative ;  wliich  does  not  rest  in  mere 
sensibility  to  beauty  where  it  is  perceived,  but  which  can,  more 
over,  produce  new  beauties,  and  exhibit  tliem  in  such  a  manne. 
as  strongly  to  impress  the  minds  of  others.  Refined  taste  forms 
a  good  critic  ;  but  genius  is  furtlier  necessary  to  form  the  poet, 
or  tlie  orator. 

It  IS  proper  also  to  obser\e,  that  penins  is  a  word,  which,  in 
common  acceptation,  extends  much  lui'lhtr  than  lo  the  objects  of 
taste.  It  is  used  to  signify  that  talent  or  aptitude  which  we 
receive  from  nature,  for  excelling  in  any  one  thing  whatever. 
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Tbus  we  upeak  of  a  genius  for  mathematics,  as  well  as  a  genius 
,|br  poetry  :  of  a  genius  for  war,  for  politics,  or  for  any  mechani- 
cal employment. 

Thin  talent  or  aptitude  for  excelling  in  some  one  particular, 

rSa,  I  have  said,  what  we  receive  from  nature.    By  art  and  study, 

no  doubt,  it  may  be  greatly  improved;  but  by  them  alone  it 

uicaunut  be  acquired.    As  genius  is  a  higher  faculty  than  taste, 

4t  IB   ever>   acronting   to   the  usual  frugality  of  nature,  more 

limited  in  the  sphere  of  its  operations.     It  is  not  uncoininou  tu 

jneet  with  persons  who  have  an  excellent  taste  in  several  of  the 

F|K»lite  arts,  such  as  music,  poetry,  painting,  and  eloquence,  all 

.together  :  but,  to  find  one  who  is  an  excellent  performer  in  all 

^ these  arts,  is  much  more  rare;   or  rather,  indeed,   such  an  one 

\in  not  to  be  looked  for.     A  sort  of  universal  genius,  or  one  who 

is   equally   and  indifferently   turned   towards    several   different 

professioiks  and  arts,  is   not  likely  to  excel  in  an}^     Although 

.there  may  be  some  few  exceptions,  yet  in  general  it  holds,  that 

Khen  the  bent  of  the  mind  is  wholly  directed  towards  some  one 

object,  exclusive,  in  a  manner,  of  otliers,  there  is  the  fairest 

.prospect  of  eminence  in  that,   whatever  it  be.     The  rays  must 

converge  to  a  point,  in  order  to  glow  intensely.     This  remark 

.  1  here   choose  to  make,  on  accoimt  of  its  great  importance  to 

young  people ;  in  leading;  them  to  examine  with  care,  and  to 

pursue  with  ardour,  the  current  and  pointing  of  nature  towards 

,  those  exertions   of  genius  in  which   they  are  most  likely  to 

excel. 

A  genius  for  any  of   tJie  fine  arts,    as    1    before    observed, 
always  supposes  tuste  ;  and  it  is  clear,  that  the  improvement  of 
.taste  will  sen'e  both  to  forward  and  to  correct  the  operations  of 
sgenius.    In  proportion  as  the  taste  of  a  poet,  or  orator^  becomes 
gmore  refined  with  respect  to  tJie  beauties  of  composition,  it  will 
.certainly  assist  him  to  produce  the  more  finished  beauties  in  Ids 
work,  ,  Genius,   however,  in   a  poet  or  orator,  may  sometimes 
exi»t  in  a  higher  degree  than  taste ;  that  is,  genius  may  be  bold 
and  strong,   when  taste  is  neitlier  verj-  delicate,  nor  verj'  cor- 
rect.   This  is  often  tJie  case  in  the  infancy  of  arts :  a  period 
p.when  geiuus  frequently  exerts  itself  with  great  vigour  and  exe- 
cutes with  much  warmtli ;  while  taste,  which  requires  experience, 
and  improves  by  slower  degrees,  hath  not  yet  attained  to  its 
full  growth.    Homer  and  Shakespeare  are  proofs  of  what  I  now 
assert ;   in  whose  admirable  writings  are   found  instances  of 
rudeness  and  indelicacy,  which  the  mure  refined  taste  of  later 


writers,  wIjo  Imd  far  inferior  jjcniiis  to  them,  would  Lave  taugl 
ttiem  to  avoid.  As  all  human  perfection  is  limited,  lliis  may 
very  probably  be  tiie  law  of  our  nature,  tliat  it  is  not  ^iven  to 
one  man  to  execute  with  vigour  and  fire,  and  at  the  same  time, 
to  attend  to  all  the  lesser  and  more  refined  g^races  that  belong;  to 
tlie  exact  perfection  of  his  work :  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
thorough  taste  for  those  inferior  graces,  is,  for  the  most  part, 
accompanied  with  a  diminution  of  sublimity  and  force. 

Having  Urns  explained  the  nature  of  taste,  the  nature  and 
unportance  of  criticism,  and  tlie  distinction  between  taste  and 
genius ;  I  am  now  to  consider  the  sources  of  the  pleasures  of 
taste.  Here  opens  a  very  extensive  field  ;  no  less  tlinn  all  the 
pleasured  of  the  imagination,  as  tiicy  are  commonly  called, 
whether  affordtid  us  by  nutund  objects,  or  by  the  imitations  and 
descriptions  of  them.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  tlie  purpose  of 
iiiy  lectures,  tliat  all  these  should  be  examined  fully ;  the  plea- 
sure which  we  receive  from  discourse,  or  writing,  being  the  main 
object  of  them.  All  that  I  propose,  is  to  give  some  openings 
into  the  pleasures  of  taste  in  general ;  and  to  insist  more  par-> 
ticularly  upon  sublimity  and  beauty. 

We  are  far  from  having  yet  attained  to  any  system  con- 
cerning this  subject.  Mr.  Addiaou  was  the  first  who  attempted 
a  regular  inquiry,  in  his  Essay  on  tlie  Pleasures  of  tlie  Imagina- 
tion, published  iu  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Spectator  He  has 
reduced  these  pleasures  under  tliree  heads — beauty,  grandeur, 
and  novelty.  His  speculations  on  this  subject,  if  not  exceedingly 
profound,  are,  however,  very  beautiful  and  entertaining ;  and  he 
has  (he  merit  of  having  opened  a  track,  which  Mas  before  un- 
beaten. Tile  advances  made  since  his  time,  in  this  curious  part 
of  philosophical  criticism,  are  not  very  considerable ;  though 
some  ingenious  writers  have  pursued  the  subject.  This  is  owing, 
doubtless,  to  that  thinness  and  subtilty  which  are  found  to  be 
properties  of  all  tlje  feelings  of  taste.  They  are  engaging  ob- 
jects ;  but  wlieu  we  would  lay  hrm  hold  of  tiiem,  and  subject 
them  to  a  regular  discus.sion,  they  are  always  ready  to  elude  our 
grasp.  It  is  diJhcuJt  to  make  a  full  enumeration  of  the  several 
objects  that  give  pleasure  to  taste  ;  it  is  more  difhcult  to  define 
all  those  which  have  been  discovered,  and  to  reduce  them  under 
proper  classes  ;  and,  when  we  would  go  further,  and  investigate 
the  ctiicient  causes  of  tlie  pleasure  which  Me  receive  from  such 
objects,  here,  above  all,  we  find  uursclves  at  a  loss.  For  in- 
stance ;  we  all  learu  by  experience,  that  certaiu  figures  of  bodies 
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appear  to  as  more  beautiful  tliun  others.  On  inquirin);  further, 
ire  find  that  the  re^larity  of  «ome  figures,  and  the  ijraccful 
variety  of  i>tlicrs,  are  the  foundation  of  the  beauty  which  we 
discern  in  them ;  but  when  we  attcHipt  to  ^o  a  step  beyond  this, 
and  inquire  wliat  is  the  cause  of  regularity  and  variety  pro- 
^■cing  in  our  uiiiuls  the  sensation  of  beauty,  any  reason  we  can 
iWJgu  is  e\lreniely  imperfect  The^c  first  principles  of  internal 
sensation  nature  seems  to  have  covered  with  an  impenetrable 
veil. 

It  is  some  comfort,  however,  tliat  although  the  efficient  caase 
be  obscure,  the  tinal  cause  of  those  sensations  lies  iu  many  cases 
more  open  :  and,  in  entering  on  this  subject,  we  cannot  avoid 
taking  notice  of  the  strong  impression  which  the  powers  of 
taste  and  imagination  are  calculated  to  give  us  of  the  benignity  of 
our  Creator.  By  endowing  us  wiUi  sui:h  powers,  he  hutli  widely 
enlarged  the  sphere  of  tJie  pleasures  of  human  life ;  and  ihnsa 
too  of  a  kind  the  most  pure  aad  innocent.  The  necessary  pur 
poses  of  lite  miglit  have  been  abundantly  anawered^  though  our 
senses  of  seeing  and  hearing  liad  only  served  to  distinguish  ex* 
ternnl  object,^,  without  conveying  to  us  any  of  tliose  refined  and 
delicate  sensations  of  beauty  and  grandeur,  with  which  we  are 
now  80  much  delighted.  This  additional  embellishment  and 
glory,  wliich,  tor  promoting  our  eutertmumeut,  tlie  Author  of 
Nature  hath  poured  forth  upon  his  works,  is  one  striking  testi- 
mony, among  many  others,  of  benevolence  and  goodness.  This 
thtmght^  which  ]\Ir.  Addison  tirst  started,  Dr.  Akeiisi<le,  in 
his  poem  on  tlie  Pleasures  of  U»e  Imagination,  has  happily 
pursued 


'Not  content 


Witli  every  food  of  lifu  to  noiirsbli  miin, 
By  kind  iliusions  of  tbc  wunUerinK  xciim, 
Tbon  niak'st  all  nature,  bounty  to  liis  eyR. 
Or  ra«»lc  to  Ilia  «ir. 


I  shall  begin  with  considering  the  pleasure  which  arises 
from  sublimity  or  grandeur  of  which  I  propose  to  treat  at  some 
length  :  botli  as  this  has  a  character  more  precise  and  distinctly 
marke<l  than  any  other  of  tlie  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  and 
as  it  coincides  niore  directly  with  our  main  subject.  For  the 
greater  distinctness,  I  shall,  first,  treat  of  the  grandeur  or  sub- 
limity of  external  objects  themselves,  which  will  employ  the  rest 
of  this  lecture  ;  and  afterwards,  of  the  description  of  such  ob- 
jecu,  or  of  what  is  coiled  the  sublime  in  writing,  wlach  shall  be 
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the  subject  of  a  following  lecture,  f  distinguish  these  two  tilings 
from  one  another,  tlie  grandeur  of  the  objects  themselves  when 
tliey  are  presented  to  the  eye,  and  the  description  of  that  gran- 
deur in  discourse  or  writing  ;  though  most  critics,  inaccurately  I 
think,  blend  them  togetlier ;  and  I  consider  grandeur  and  sub- 
limity as  terms  synonimous,  or  nearly  so.  If  there  be  any 
distinction  between  them,  it  arises  from- sublimity's  expressing 
grandeur  in  its  highest  degree.* 

It  is  not  easy  to  describe,  in  words,  the  precise  impression 
which  great  and  sublime  objects  make  upon  us,  when  wo 
behold  tl»em ;  but  every  one  has  a  conception  of  it.  It  pro- 
duces a  sort  of  internal  elevation  and  expansion  ;  it  raises  tlie 
mind  much  above  its  ordinary  state  ;  and  tills  it  with  a  degree 
of  wonder  and  astonishment,  which  it  cannot  well  express. 
The  emotion  is  certainly  delightful ;  but  it  is  altogether  of  the 
serious  kind ;  a  degree  of  awfulness  and  solemnity,  even  ap- 
proaching to  severity,  commonly  attends  it  when  at  its  height; 
very  distinguishable  from  tlie  more  gay  and  brisk  emotion 
raised  by  beautiful  objects. 

The  simplest  form  of  external  grandeur  appears  in  the  vast 
and  boundless  prospects  presented  to  us  by  nature;  such  as 
wide  extended  plains,  to  which  the  eye  can  see  no  limits  ;  the 
firmament  of  heaven  ;  or  the  bouuiUess  expanse  of  the  ocean. 
All  vastness  produces  the  impression  of  sublimity.  It  is  to  be 
remarked,  however,  that  space,  extended  in  length,  makes  not 
so  strong  an  impression  as  height  or  depth.  Though  a  bound 
less  plain  be  n  grand  object,  yet  a  high  mountain,  to  which  we 
look  up,  or  an  awful  precipice  or  tower  whence  we  look  down  on 
the  objects  which  lie  below,  is  still  more  so.  The  excessive 
grandeur  of  the  firmament  arises  from  its  height,  joined  to  its 
boundless  extent ;  and  that  of  the  ocean,  not  from  its  extent 
alone,  but  from  the  perpetual  motion  and  irresistible  force  of 
that  mass  of  waters.  Wlierever  space  is  concerned,  it  is  clear, 
that  amplitude  or  greatness  of  extent,  in  one  dimension  or  other^ 
is  necessary  to  grandeur.  Remove  all  bounds  from  any  objccl^ 
wd  you  presently  render  it  sublime.  Hence  infinite  space^ 
endless  numbers,  and  eternal  duration,  fill  the  mind  with  great 
ideas. 

From  this  some  have  imagined,  that  vastness,  or  amplitude 
of  extent,  is  the  foundation  of  all  sublimity.     But  I  cannot  be 

■  Sec  a  Philoeopliical  Enquiry  Into  Uie  origin  of  cmr  Ideas  of  Uie  Soblime  and 
Beautiful.    Df .  Gerrard  od  Taate,  Section  II.  ElemeuU  of  Ci  Uidun,  diap.  iv. 
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of  tliis  opinion^  because  maoy  objects  appear  sublime  which 
have  no  relation  to  space  at  all.  SucL>  for  instance,  is  great 
loudness  of  sound.  The  burst  of  thunder  or  of  cannon^  the 
roaring  of  winds,  the  shouting  of  multitudes,  the  sound  of  vast 
cataracts  of  water,  are  all  incontestibly  grand  objects.  "  I  beard 
the  voice  of  a  g^reat  multitude,  as  the  sound  of  many  wnterii,  and 
of  mighty  Uiunderings,  saving  Hallelujah."  In  general,  we 
may  observe,  tliat  great  power  and  force  exerted  always  raise 
sublime  ideas  ;  and  perhaps  the  most  copious  source  of  these  is 
derived  from  tliis  quarter.  Hence  the  grandetir  of  earthquakes 
and  buruing  mountains  ;  of  great  eonflfigrations  ;  of  the  stormy 
ocean,  and  overflowing;  waters  ;  of  tempests  of  wind  ;  of  thunder 
and  lightning  ;  and  of  all  the  uncommon  violence  of  the  elements. 
Nothing  is  more  sublime  than  mighty  power  and  strength.  A 
stream  that  runs  within  its  banks,  is  a  beautiful  object:  but 
when  it  rushes  down  with  the  impetuosity  and  noise  of  a  torrent, 
it  presently  becomes  a  sublime  one.  From  lions,  and  oilier 
animals  of  strength,  are  drawn  sublime  comparisons  in  poets. 
A  race-horse  is  looked  upon  with  pleasure;  but  it  is  the  war- 
horse,  •*  whose  neck  is  clothed  with  thunder,"  that  carries  gran- 
deur in  its  idea.  The  engagement  of  two  great  armies,  as  it  is 
the  highest  exertion  of  human  might,  combines  a  variety  of 
sources  of  the  sublime  ;  and  has  accordingly  been  always  consi- 
dered as  one  of  tlte  most  striking  and  magniticeiit  spectacles 
that  can  be  cither  presented  to  the  eye^  or  exliibited  to  the  ima- 
gination in  description , 

For  the  further  illustration  of  this  subject,  it  is  proper  to 
remark,  that  all  ideas  of  the  solemn  and  awful  kind,  and  even 
bordering  on  the  terrible,  tend  greatly  to  assist  the  sublime; 
such  as  darkness,  soUtude,  and  silence.  VMiat  are  the  scenes 
of  nature  that  elevate  the  mind  in  the  highest  degree,  and 
produce  the  sublime  sensation  ?  Not  the  gay  landscape,  the 
flowery  field,  or  the  flourishing  city ;  but  the  hoary  mountain, 
and  tlio  solitary  lake ;  the  aged  forest,  and  the  torrent  falling 
over  tlie  rock.  Hence,  too,  night  scenes  are  commonly  the  most 
sublime.  The  firmament,  when  filled  with  stars,  scattered  in 
such  vast  numbers,  and  with  such  magnificent  profusion,  strikes 
the  imaginatiuu  with  a  more  awful  grandeur,  than  when  we  riew 
it  enlightened  with  all  the  splendour  of  the  sun.  The  deep  sound 
of  a  great  bell,  or  the  striking  of  a  great  clock,  are  at  any 
time  grand;  but,  when  heard  amid  the  silence  and  stillness  of 
the  night,  they  become  doubly  bo.     Dark.Dess  is  very  commonly 
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applied  for  adding  sublimity  to  aU  our  ideas  of  the  Deity^  *  Hd 
maketh  darkness  his  pavilion ;  he  dwelleth  in  the  thick  cloud." 
So  Milton : 


-How  oft,  amidst 


Thick  cloads  and  dark,  does  lieaTen's  aU-roling  Sire 
Choose  to  reside,  his  Rlorj  onobscar'd, 
And,  with  the  majesty  of  darkness,  ronnd 
Grcles  his  throne  Book  II.  28S. 

Observe,  with  how  much  art  Virgil  has  introduced  all  those  ideas 
of  silence,  vacuity,  and  darkness,  when  he  is  going  to  introduce 
his  hero  to  the  infernal  regions^  and  to  disclose  ihe  secrets  of 
the  great  deep. 

Dt,  qulbot  tmperiam  est  aDimaram,  mnbraeqne  silentes, 
£t  Chaos,  et  Phlegethon,  loca  nocte  silentia  lat£, 
Sitmihi  fas  audita  loqni ;  sit,  namine  vestro, 
Pandere  res  alt&  terr4  et  caliglne  mersas. 
Ibant  obscurl  sola  sab  nocte  per  mnbram, 
Perqne  domos  Ditis  vacnu,  et  Inania  refpia 
Quale  per  incertam  Innam  sab  luce  maligna 
Est  iter  in  silvis—— .* 

These  passages  I  quote  at  present,  not  so  much  as  instances  of 
aublime  writing,  though  in  themselves  they  truly  are  so,  as  to 
show,  by  the  effect  of  them,  that  the  objects  which  they  present 
to  us,  belong  to  the  tslass  of  sublime  ones. 

Obscurity,  we  are  further  to  remark,  is  not  unfavourable  to 
the  sublime.  Though  it  render  the  object  indistinct,  the  im- 
pression, however,  may  be  great ;  for,  as  an  ingenious  author 
has  well  observed,  it  is  one  thing  to  make  an  idea  clear,  and 
another  to  make  it  affecting  to  the  imagination ;  and  the  imagi- 
nation may  be  strongly  affected,  and,  in  fact,  often  is  so,  by 
objects  of  which  we  have  no  clear  conception.  Thus  we  see  that 
almost  all  the  descriptions  given  us  of  tlie  appearances  of  super- 
natural beings,  carry  some  sublimity,  though  the  conceptions 
which  they  afford  us  be  confused  and  indistinct.    Their  subU* 

*  Ye  subterranean  Gods,  whose  awfu!  sway 
The  gliding  ghosts  and  silent  shades  obey  ; 
O  Chaos,  hear !  and  Phlegethon  profound  1 
Whose  solemn  empire  stretches  wide  aroond  1 
Give  me,  ye  irreat  tremendous  powers !  to  tell 
Of  scenes  and  wonders  in  the  depths  of  hell; 
Give  me  your  mighty  secrets  to  display, 
From  those  black  realms  of  darkness  to  the  day.— IHtt. 

Obscure  they  went ;  througfa  dreary  shades,  that  led 

Along  the  waste  dmnlnions  of  the  dead  ; 

As  wander  travellers  In  woods  by  uig^it. 

By  OM  moon's  doabtfU  and  malignant  UgfaL-^avMnk 
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vdtj  ariMS  from  the  ideas,  which  they  always  convey,  of  supe- 
rior power  and  might,  joined  with  an  awful  obscurity  We  may 
see  this  fully  exemplified  in  the  following  noble  passage  of  the 
book  of  Job :  **  In  thoughts  from  the  visions  of  the  night,  when 
deep  sleep  fclleth  upon  men,  fear  came  upon  me,  and  trembling, 
which  made  all  my  bones  to  shake.  Then  a  spirit  passed  be- 
fore my  face ;  the  hair  of  my  flesh  stood  up  :  It  stood  still ;  but 
I  could  not  discern  the  form  thereof;  an  image  was  before  mine 
eyes;  there  was  silence;  and  I  heard  a  voice — Shall  mortal 
man  be  more  just  than  God  7''*  (Job  iv.  16.)  No  ideas,  it  is  plain, 
are  so  sublime  as  those  taken  from  the  Supreme  Being;  the  most 
unknown,  but  the  greatest  of  all  objects;  the  infinity  of  whose 
nature,  and  the  eternity  of  whose  duration,  joined  witii  the  om- 
nipotence of  his  power,  though  they  surpass  our  conceptions, 
yet  exalt  them  to  the  highest.  In  general,  all  objects  that  are 
greatly  raised  above  us,  or  far  removed  from  us  either  in  space 
or  in  lime,  are  apt  to  strike*us  as  great.  Our  viewing  them  as 
through  the  mist  of  distance  or  antiquity,  is  favourable  to  the 
impressions  of  their  sublimity. 

As  obscurity,  so  disorder  too,  is  very  compatible  with  gran- 
deur ;  nay,  frequently  heightens  it.  Few  things  that  are  strictly 
regular,  and  methodical,  appear  sublime.  We  see  the  limits  on 
every  side ;  we  feel  ourselves  confined ;  there  is  no  room  for  the 
mind's  exerting  any  great  effort.  Exact  proportion  of  parts, 
though  it  enters  often  into  the  beautiful,  is  much  disregarded  in 
the  sublime.  A  great  mass  of  rocks,  thrown  together  by  the 
hand  of  nature  with  wildness  and  confusion,  strike  the  mind  witl 
more  grandeur  than  if  they  had  been  adjusted  to  one  anothe' 
with  the  most  accurate  symmetry. 

In  the  feeble  attempts  which  human  art  can  make  towards 
producing  grand  objects  (feeble,  I  mean,  in  comparison  with 
the  powers  of  nature),  greatness  of  dimensions  always  consti- 
tutes a  principal  part.     No  pile  of  buildings  can  convey  any  idea 

*  Thft  picture  which  I^ocretiot  has  drawn  <^  the  dominion  of  superstition  over 
mankind,  representing  it  as  a  portentons  spectre  showing;  its  head  from  the  clouds, 
and  dismaying  the  whole  human  race  with  its  countenance,  together  with  the 
magnanimity  of  Epicurus  in  raising  himself  up  against  it,  carries  all  the 
graadenr  erf*  a  sublime,  obscure,  and  awful  image. 

Humana  ante  octilos  fiede  cum  vita  jaceret 

In  terris,  oppressa  gravi  sub  religione, 

Uus  caput  a  coeli  regionibus  ostendebat, 

Horribili  super  adupectn  a  mortalibns  tnstans, 

Primnm  Grains  homo  mortlles  tollere  contra 

Let  ocnlos  ausus.—  Lib.  i.  £Jt. 
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of  sublimity,  unless  it  be  ample  and  lofty.  There  is  too,  \n 
cliite'-'ture,  what  is  called  ^reatnt'Sit  u(  irianner;  which  seems 
chiefly  to  arise  from  presenting  the  object  to  us  in  one  full 
point  of  view  ;  so  that  it  shall  make  its  impression  whole,  eutire. 
and  undivided^  upon  the  mind.  A  Gothic  cathedral  raises  ideaj 
of  grandeur  in  our  minds,  by  its  size,  its  height,  its  awful  ob- 
scurity, its  strength,  its  antiquity,  and  its  durability 

There  still  remains  to  be  mentioned  one  class  of  sublime  ob- 
jects, which  may  be  called  the  moral  or  sentimental  sublime ; 
arising  from  certain  exertions  of  the  human  mind ;  from  certain 
affections  and  actions  of  our  fellow-creatures.  These  will  be 
found  to  be  all,  or  chielly,  of  that  class,  which  comes  under  the 
name  of  magnanimity  or  heroism ;  and  they  produce  an  efl'ect 
extremely  similar  to  what  is  pro<luccd  by  the  view  of  grand 
objects  in  nature ;  filling  the  mind  with  admiration,  and  elevat- 
ing it  above  itself.  A  noted  instance  of  this,  quoted  by  all  the 
French  critics,  is  the  celebrated  Qti*i7  mourut  of  Corneille,  in 
tlie  tragedy  of  Horace.  In  the  famous  combat  betwixt  the  Ho- 
ratii  and  tlie  Curiatii,  the  old  lloratius,  being  informed  that  two 
of  his  sons  arc  sUin,  and  that  the  third  had  betaken  himself  to 
flighty  at  iirst  will  not  believe  the  report ;  but  being  thoroughly 
assured  of  the  fact,  is  fired  with  all  tiie  sentimcjils  of  high  ho- 
nour and  indignation  at  this  supposed  unworthy  behaviour  of  bis 
surviving  son.  Ue  is  reminded,  that  his  son  stood  alone  against 
three,  and  asked  what  he  wished  him  to  have  done  ? — **  To  have 
died!" — he  answers.  In  the  same  manner,  Porus,  taken  pri- 
soner by  Alexander,  after  a  gallant  defence,  and  asked  how  ha 
wished  to  be  treated?  answering,  "  Like  a  king;"  and  Ctesar 
chiding  the  pilot  who  was  afraid  to  set  out  with  him  in  a  storm, 
"  Quid  limes?  Cjesarem  vehis  j"  are  good  instances  of  this  sen- 
timental sublime.  Wherever,  in  some  critical  and  high  situa- 
tion, we  behold  n  man  unconnnonly  intrepid,  and  resting  upon 
himself;  superior  to  passion  and  to  fear;  animated  by  some 
great  principle  to  the  contempt  of  popular  opinion,  of  selfish 
interest,  of  dangers,  or  of  death ;  tliere  we  are  struck  with  a 
sense  of  the  sublime.* 

*  The  snblline,  in  natural  and  in  moral  objects,  U  brooftbl  licfotc  us  in  one 
view,  inil  compared  toceUicr,  in  Uie  foUowing  beauUftil  [MUMBt:  of  Akenude** 
Pt^uares  of  tlic  Ima^^i nation: 

Ixok  then  abroad  throuKb  nufure  ;  to  tlio  mn)^ 
Of  planets,  fiini.  and  adatnantinc  *pbcreti, 
AVIieelinK,  iioshaken,  throiiRh  the  void  immense  j 
And  tpfak,  O  man!  does  lliis  cop.uion*  wrrne, 
With  hair  Ibat  kindlinR  majesty,  ddnte 
Tlty  ^r^^>l1B  conct-ption,  u*  wbcn  flnim*  roie 
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Uigfi  viHur.  is  the  most  natural  and  fertile  source  of  tins  moral 
sublimity.  However,  on  some  occasions,  where  virtue  either 
iias  no  place,  or  is  but  imperfectly  displayed,  yet  if  extraordi- 
nary vigour  and  force  of  mind  be  discovered,  we  are  not  insen- 
sible to  a  degree  of  grandeur  in  the  character ;  and  from  the 
splendid  conqueror,  or  the  daring  conspirator,  whom  we  are  far 
from  approving,  we  cannot  withhold  our  admiration.  * 

I  have  DOW  enumerated  a  variety  of  instances,  both  in  inani- 
mate objects  and  in  human  life,  wherein  the  sublime  appears. 
L)  all  these  instances,  tiie  emotion  raised  in  us  is  of  the  same 
kind,  although  l!ie  objects  that  produce  thn  emotion  be  of 
widely  different  kinds.  A  question  next  arises,  whether  we  are 
able  to  discover  some  one  fundamental  quality  in  which  all  tlieae 
different  objects  agree,  and  which  is  the  cause  of  their  pro- 
ducing an  emotion  of  the  same  nature  in  our  minds?  Various 
hypotheses  have  been  formed  concerning  this,  but,  as  far  as 
appears  to  me,  hitherto  unsatisfactory.  Some  have  imagined 
tlmt  amplitude  or  great  extent,  joined  with  aimplicityj  is  either 
immediately,  or  remotely,  the  fundamental  quality  of  whatever  is 
sublime  ;  but  we  have  seen  that  amplitude  is  confined  to  one 
species  of  sublime  objects  ;  and  cannot,  without  violent  straining, 
be  applied  to  them  all.  The  author  of  "  A  Philosophical  En- 
quiry into  the  Origin  of  our  Ideas  of  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful," 


Refttlf^ent,  from  the  itrok«  of  Ctpsar's  fiite. 

Amid  ihc  crowd  of  paU-ioli ;  and  bU  ann 

Aloft  rvlcndin^,  like  eternal  Jove, 

Wb«n  Knilt  brtni^ft  down  the  thunder,  caU'd  aloud 

On  Tully's  name,  and  ihook  bi»  criiiuoii  ateel. 

And  bude  tlic  fntber  of  bU  country  hail .' 

For  lo*   the  tyrant  proitrate  on  the  dust; 

And  Rome  a^aJn  is  free !—  Book  i. 

*  SiUus  Italicnf  studied  to  p^TC  an  auf^nat  idea  of  Hannibal,  by  repretentinK 
him  a»  iorronndrd  with  all  bia  vu>torir§,  in  the  place  of  guards.  One  who  had 
lormcd  lUc  design  of  asiastinatiim  him  in  tho  midst  of  a  feast,  is  thus  addressed  • 

FalUt  te,  mcnsas  inter  quud  credit  inermem  ; 

Tot  bellis  qusB^ita  viro,  tot  rwdibn^,  armat 

M^iestas  leterna  ducem.     Si  admoveris  ora. 

Canaas,  et  Trcbiam  ante  oculos,  Traffymcuaqtie  bii»la 

Ct  Pauli  stare  inccntem  mirabcris  uiuhrain.  Lib.  xi.  %4Z, 

A  thought  somewhat  of  the  name  nnttire  occurs  in  a  French  author :  **  II  «e 
cache;  mais  sa  reputation  le  d^couvre :  it  maixhe  sans  »uite  et  saiu  6quipag«; 
maift  cbncun,  dans  sou  e&pril.  Ir  met  tur  un  char  de  trioniphe.  On  comptc,  en 
Ic  voynnt,  les  enneuiis  qu'il  a  voincu,  «on  pas  les  !*ervilcur»  qui  Ic  saircnt  Tout 
sent  qu'il  est,  on  se  tii^nre^  aulour  de  lui.  ses  vcrta^.  rl  scs  victoircs  qui  I'accom- 
paf^nenl.  Motiis  il  est  superbe,  plus  il  de? icnt  veurrable."  Oraison  F«n6bre  de 
M.  dc  Turennp,  p»r  M  FIcchier.— Both  tlie»c  piWsoKes  are  oplcndid,  i-ather  than 
mtbllme.  In  tbc  ftnt  there  u  a  want  of  justness  iu  tbe  tbooght ;  in  the  iccon^^ 
of  limplicity  in  tbe  cvprcsslon. 
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to  Kliom  we  arc  indebted  f*^r  severaS  ingenious  and  original 
ttiou^bu  upon  UiIa  i;ubject,  proposes  a  formal  Oieor}  upon  tJus 
founilalioii.  That  terror  is  the  source  of  tbe  sublime,  and  that  no 
objects  have  this  character^  but  such  as  produce  iiupressions  of 
pain  and  danger.  It  is  indeed  true,  that  many  terrible  objects 
01*6  highly  sublime;  and  that  grandeur  does  not  refuse  an  ul- 
liiince  with  the  idea  of  danger.  But  though  this  is  very  properly 
illustrated  by  tlie  autlior,  (many  of  whose  sentiments  on  tha 
head  1  have  adopted,)  yet  he  seems  to  stretch  his  theory-  too  far, 
when  he  represents  the  sublime  as  consisting  wliolly  in  modes  of 
danger,  or  of  pain  For  the  proper  sensation  of  sublimity  ap- 
pears to  be  distinguishable  from  the  sensation  of  eitlier  of  thf«e , 
and,  on  several  occasions,  to  be  entirely  separated  from  them. 
In  many  grand  objects,  there  is  no  coincidence  with  terror  at 
all ;  as  in  the  magnificent  prospect  of  wide  extended  plains,  ami 
of  the  starry  firmament ;  or  in  the  moral  dispositions  and  senti- 
ments, which  we  view  with  high  admiration  ;  and  in  many  pain- 
ful and  terrible  objectif  also,  it  iii  clear,  there  is  no  sort  of 
grandeur.  The  amputation  of  a  limb,  or  the  bite  of  a  snake,  are 
exceedingly  terrible ;  but  are  destitute  of  all  claim  whatever  to 
Aublimity.  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  mighty  force  or  power, 
whether  accompanied  with  terror  or  not,  whether  employed  in 
protecting  or  in  alarming  us,  has  a  bt-tter  title,  than  any  thing 
that  has  yet  been  mentioned,  to  be  Iho  fundamental  quality  of 
the  sublime ;  us,  after  the  renew  which  we  have  taken,  there 
does  not  occur  to  me  any  sublime  object,  into  the  idea  of  which, 
power,  strength,  and  force,  eillier  enter  not  directly,  or  are  not, 
at  least,  intimately  associated  with  the  idea,  by  leading  our 
thoughts  to  some  astonishing  power,  as  concerned  in  the  pro- 
duction of  tlie  object.  However,  I  do  not  insist  upon  tliis  as 
sufficient  to  found  a  general  theory  :  it  is  enough  to  have  given 
this  view  of  the  nature  and  diflerent  kinds  of  sublime  objects ; 
by  wliich  I  hope  to  have  laid  a  proper  foundation  for  discussing, 
vith  greater  accuracy,  the  sublime  in  writing  and  composition. 
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THK  SUBLIME  IN  WRITJNO. 

Having  treated  of  grandeur  or  sublimity  in  '^*'^^'*|  "^~ 
jects,  the  woy  seems  now  to  be  cleared,  for  treatingf   ^    *  ^^^*^ 
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ft^vilhtft^e;  ol  the  dramption  of  such  objects  ;  or,  of  what  is 
called  the  sublime  in  writing.  Though  I  may  appear  to  enter 
early  on  the  consideration  of  this  subject ;  yet,  as  the  sublime  is 
a  specie*!  of  writing:  whioli  depend.M  less  than  any  other  on  the 
artificial  embellishments  of  rhetoric,  it  may  be  examined  with 
as  much  propriety  here,  as  in  any  subsequent  part  of  the  Lec- 
tures. 

Many  critical  terms  have  unfortunately  been  employed  in  a 
sense  too  loose  and  vague,  none  more  so,  than  that  of  the  sub- 
lime. Every  one  is  acquainted  with  the  character  of  Capsar's 
Commentaries,  and  of  the  st^le  in  which  (hey  are  written ;  a 
style  remarkably  pure,,  simple,  and  elegant ;  but  the  most  re- 
mote from  the  sublime,  of  any  of  the  classical  authors.  Yet  this 
author  has  a  German  critic,  Johannes  Gulielmus  Bergerua,  who 
wrote  no  longer  ago  than  (he  year  1720,  pitched  upon  as  the 
perfect  model  of  the  sublime,  and  has  composed  a  quarto 
volume,  entitled  De  naturafi  Pulchvitudine  Oratianis ;  the  express 
intention  of  which  is  to  show,  (hat  Ca-sar's  Commentaries  con- 
tain the  most  complete  exeinplificatioa  of  all  Longinus's  rules 
relating  to  sublime  writing.  This  I  mention  as  a  strong  proof 
of  Uie  confused  ideas  which  have  prevailed  concerning  (his  sub- 
ject. The  true  sense  of  sublime  writing,  undoubtedly,  is  such 
a  description  of  objects,  or  exhibition  of  sentiments,  which  are 
in  themselves  of  a  sublime  nature,  as  shall  give  us  strong  im- 
pressions of  them.  But  there  is  another  very  indefinite,  and 
therefore  very  improper  sense,  which  has  been  too  often  put 
upon  it ;  when  it  is  applied  to  signify  any  remarkable  nnd  dis- 
tinguishing excellency  of  composition  ;  whether  it  raise  in  us  the 
ideas  of  grandeur,  or  lh(»se  of  gentleness,  elegance,  or  any  otlier 
sort  of  beauty.  In  this  sense  Cwsar's  Commentaries  may,  in- 
deed, be  termed  sublime,  and  so  may  many  sonnets,  pastorals, 
nnd  love  elegies,  as  well  as  Homer's  Iliad.  But  this  evidently 
confounds  tJie  use  of  words;  and  marks  no  one  species,  or  cha- 
racter of  composition  whatever. 

I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  observe,  that  the  sublime  is  too 
often  used  in  this  last  and  improper  sense,  by  the  celebrated 
critic  Longinus,  in  his  treatise  on  tliis  subject.  He  sets  out, 
indeed,  with  describing  it  in  its  just  and  proper  meaning;  as 
something  tliat  elevates  the  luind  above  itself,  and  tills  it  with 
high  conceptions,  and  a  noble  pride.  But  from  this  view  of  it, 
be  frequently  departs  ;  and  substitutes  in  the  place  of  it,  what- 
ever, in  any  strain  of  composition,  pleiises  highly.  Thus  many 
of  the  passages  which  he  produces   as  instances  of  the  sublime 
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are  merely  elegant^  without  having  the  most  distant  relation  to 
proper  sublimity ;  witness  Sappho's  famous  ode,  on  which  he  des- 
cants at  considerable  length.  He  points  out  five  sources  of  the 
sublime.  The  first  is,  boldness  or  grandeur  in  the  thoughts ;  the 
second  is,  the  pathetic ;  the  third,  the  proper  applicaticm  of 
figures ;  the  fourth,  the  use  of  tropes  and  beautiful  eipressions 
the  fifth,  musical  structure  and  arrangement  of  words.  This  is 
the  plan  of  one  who  was  writing  a  treatise  of  rhetoric,  or  of  the 
beauties  of  writing  in  general ;  not  of  the  sublime  in  particular 
For  of  these  five  heads,  only  the  two  first  have  any  peculiar 
relation  to  the  sublime ;  boldness  and  grandeur  in  the  thoughts^ 
and,  in  some  instances,  the  pathetic,  or  strong  exertions  of  pas- 
sion ;  the  otlier  three,  tropes>  figures,  and  musical  arrangements^ 
have  no  more  relation  to  the  sublime,  than  to  other  kinds  of 
good  writing ;  perhaps  less  to  the  sublime,  than  to  any  other 
species  whatever ;  because  it  requires  less  the  assistance  of  or- 
nament. From  this  it  appears,  that  clear  and  precise  ideas  on 
thb  head  are  not  to  be  expected  from  that  writer.  I  would  no^ 
however,  be  understood,  as  if  I  meant,  by  this  censure,  to 
represent  his  treatise  as  of  small  value ;  I  know  no  critic,  an- 
cient or  modem,  that  discovers  a  more  lively  relish  of  the  beau- 
ties of  fine  writing,  than  Longinns ;  and  he  has  also  the  merit 
of  being  himself  an  excellent,  and  in  several  passages,  a  irvHj 
sublime,  writer.  But,  as  his  work  has  been  generally  considered 
as  a  standard  on  this  subject,  it  was  incumbent  on  me  to  give 
my  opinion  concerning  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  it  It 
deserves  to  be  consulted,  not  so  mucn  for  distinct  instruction 
concerning  the  sublime,  as  for  excellent  general  ideas  concemiog 
beauty  in  writing. 

I  return  now  to  the  proper  and  natural  idea  of  the  sublime 
in  composition.  The  foundation  of  it  must  always  be  laid  in  the 
nature  of  the  object  described.  Unless  it  be  such  an  object  as, 
if  presented  to  our  eyes,  if  exhibited  to  us  in  reality,  would 
raise  ideas  of  that  elevating,  tbat  awful,  and  magnificent  kind, 
which  we  call  sublime ;  the  description,  however  finely  drawn, 
is  not  entitled  to  come  under  this  class.  This  excludes  all 
objects  that  are  merely  beautiful,  gay,  or  elegant.  In  the  next 
place,  the  object  must  not  only,  in  itself,  be  sublime,  but  it 
must  be  set  before  us  in  such  a  light  as  is  most  proper  to  give 
us  a  clear  and  full  impression  of  it ;  it  must  be  described  with 
strength,  with  conciseness,  and  simplicity.  This  depends,  prin- 
cipally, upon  the  lively  impression  which  the  poet,  or  orator, 
Mas  of  the  object  which  he  exliibits ;  and  upon  his  being  deeply 
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affected  and  warmed  by  the  sublime  idea  which  he  would  con 
yey.    If  his  own  feeling  be  languid,  he  can  never  inspire  us  with 
any  strong  emotion.    Instances,  which  are  extremely  numerous 
on  this  subject,  will  clecirly  show  the  importance  of  all  tlie  re- 
quisites which  I  have  just  now  mentioned. 

It  is,  generally  speaking,  among  the  most  ancient  authors, 
that  we  are  to  look  for  the  most  striking  instances  of  the  sub- 
lime. I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  the  early  ages  of  the  world, 
and  the  rude  unimproved  state  of  society,  are  peculiarly  favour- 
able to  the  strong  emotions  of  sublimity.  The  genius  of  men 
is  then  much  turned  to  admiration  and  astonishment.  Meeting 
with  many  objects,  to  tliem  new  and  strange,  their  imagination 
is  kept  glowing,  and  their  passions  are  often  raised  to  the 
utmost  They  think  and  express  themselves  boldly,  and  without 
restraint.  In  the  progress  of  society^  the  genius  and  manners 
of  men  undergo  a  change  more  favourable  to  accuracy,  than  to 
strength  or  sublimity. 

Of  all  writings,  ancient  or  modem,  the  sacred  scriptures 
afford  us  the  highest  instances  of  the  sublime.  The  descrip- 
tions of  the  Deity,  in  them,  are  wonderfully  noble ;  both  from 
the  grandeur  of  the  object,  and  the  manner  of  representing  it 
What  an  assemblage,  for  instance,  of  awful  and  sublime  ideas 
is  presented  to  us,  in  that  passage  of  the  eighteenth  psalm, 
where  an  i^pearance  of  the  Almighty  is  described !  *'  In  my 
distress  I  called  upon  the  Lord ;  he  heard  my  voice  out  of  his 
temple,  and  my  cry  came  before  him.  Then  the  earth  shook 
and  trembled;  the  foundations  also  of  the  hills  were  moved; 
because  he  was  wroth.  He  bowed  the  heavens  and  came 
down,  and  darkness  was  under  his  feet ;  and  he  did  ride  upon 
a  cherub,  and  did  fly ;  yea  he  did  fly  upon  the  wings  of  the 
wind.  He  made  darkness  his  secret  place ;  his  pavilion  round 
about  him  were  dark  waters,  and  thick  clouds  of  the  sky." 
Here,  agreeably  to  the  principles  established  in  the  last  lecture, 
we  see  with  what  propriety  and  success  the  circumstances  of 
darkness  and  terror  are  applied  for  heightening  the  sublime.  So, 
also  the  prophet  Habakkuk,  in  a  similar  passage  :  **  He  stood, 
and  measured  the  earth  ;  he  beheld,  and  drove  asunder  the  na- 
tions. The  everlasting  mountains  were  scattered  ;  the  perpetud 
hills  did  bow ;  his  ways  are  everlastinfr.  The  moimtains  saw 
thee ;  and  they  trembled.  The  overflowing  of  the  water  passed 
by.    The  deep  uttered.his  voice  and  lifted  up  his  hands  on  high." 

The  noted  instance,  given  by  Longinus,  from  Moses,  **  God 
said.  Let  tliere  be  light ;  and  ihere  was  light ;"  is  not  liable  to 
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the  censure  which  I  passed  on  some  of  his  instances,  of  bein^ 
foreign  to  the  subject.  It  belongs  to  the  true  sublime ;  and  the 
sublimity  of  it  arises  from  the  strong  conception  it  gives^  of  an 
exertion  of  power^  producing  its  effect  with  the  utmost  speed 
and  facility  A  thought  of  the  same  kind  is  magnificently  am- 
plified in  the  following  passage  of  Isaiah  (chap.  xliv.  24^  27, 
28.) :  Thus  saith  the  Lord^  thy  Redeemer^  and  he  that  formed 
thee  from  the  womb  :  I  am  the  Lord  that  maketh  all  things^  that 
stretcheth  forth  the  heavens  alone^  that  spreadeth  abroad  the 
earth  by  myself — that  saith  to  the  deep.  Be  dry,  and  I  will  dry 
up  thy  rivers  ;  that  saith  of  Cyrus,  He  is  my  shepherd,  and  shall 
perform  all  my  pleasure ;  even  saying  to  Jerusalem,  Thou  shalt 
be  built;  and  to  the  temple.  Thy  foundation  shall  be  laid.* 
There  is  a  passage  in  the  Psalms,  which  deserves  to  be  men- 
tioned under  this  head ;  «  God,"  says  the  Psalmist,  *•  stilleth  the 
noise  of  the  seas,  the  noise  of  their  waves,  and  the  tumults  of 
the  people."  The  joining  together  two  such  grand  objects  as 
the  ragings  of  the  waters  and  the  tumults  of  the  people,  between 
which  there  is  so  much  resemblance  as  to  form  a  very  natural 
association  in  the  fancy,  and  the  representing  them  both  as  sub- 
ject, at  one  moment,  to  the  command  of  God,  produces  a  noble 
effect. 

Homer  is  a  poet,  who,  in  all  ages,  and  by  all  critics,  hnn 
been  greatly  admired  for  sublhnity,  and  he  owes  much  of  his 
grandeur  to  that  native  and  unaffected  simplicity  which  charac- 
terises bis  manner  His  descriptions  of  hosts  engaging ;  the 
animation,  the  fire,  and  rapidity,  which  he  throws  into  his 
battles,  present,  to  every  reader  of  the  Hiad,  frequent  instances 
of  sublime  writing.  His  introduction  of  the  gods  tends  often 
to  heighten,  in  a  high  degree,  the  majesty  of  his  warlike  scenes. 
Hence  Longinus  bestows  such  high  and  just  commendations  on 
that  passage,  in  the  fifteenth  book  of  the  Iliad,  where  Neptune, 
when  preparing  to  issue  forth  into  the  engagement,  is  described 
as  shaking  the  mountains  with  his  steps,  and  driving  his  chariot 
along  the  ocean;  Minerva  arming  herself  for  fight,  in  the  fifth 
book  ;  and  Apollo,  in  the  fifteenth,  leading  on  the  Trojans, 
and  flashing  terror  with  his  aegis  on  the  face  of  the  Greeks,  are 
similar  instances  of  great  sublimity  added  to  the  description  of 
battles,  by  the  appearances  of  those  celestial  beings.  In  the 
twentieth  book,  where  all  the  gods  take  part  in  the  engagement, 
according  as  they  severally  favoiu*  either  the  Grecians  or  the 
Trojans,  the  poet*s  genius  is  signally  displayed,  and  the  descrip- 
tion rises   into   the  most   aM'f'ul   magnificence.     All  nature   is 
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represented  as  in  commotion.  Jupiter  thunders  in  the  heavens ; 
Neptune  strikes  the  earth  with  his  trident ;  the  ships,  the  cky, 
and  the  n;£imtaius  shake;  the  earth  trembles  to  its  centre; 
Pluto  starts  £rom  his  throne^  in  dread  lest  the  secrets  of  the 
infernal  region  should  be  laid  open  to  the  view  of  mortals.  The 
passage  is  worthy  of  being  inserted. 

AvTop  ciri2  Xc^  6fjuXov,  ^OkOfiirioi  ^XvOov  ivSputVf 
''Qpro  ^  *Epic  Kpa^p^j  \aoa<r6oc'  au€  S*  *A9i}vi],  — ■ 
Ave  ^  ''A(>i)C  hipt^OiVf  Ipsfivy  XaiXain  laoc,  — 
'Oc  roue  afifporipov^  fiaKaptg  ^so\  6rp^vovrc> 
2^;i/3aXovy  tv  S*  avrotc  tpiSa  prtyyvvro  J3apctav* 
Ahvov  S*  t/3poifri}ffE  varrip  avSpwv  re  ^cuv  r£ 

Tmav  airc(pcfffi)Vy  6pibtv  r  aiwtiva  tcapiiva* 
IIovrEc  S*  ifftrdovro  v6Bef  iroXvirtS^ov  *'l8i?c, 

iaX  KOpv<^ai,  Tpwtav  re  ir6Xtc,  naX  vn«C  'Axotwp. 

ESScktcv  S*  virivipOtv  ava^  ivipwv  *A<£aiv(vc> 

\thag  S*  Ik  ^p6vov  akro,  Koi  ?ax**  /*''  ***  vwipBi 

"^mav  avapprj^iu  TlotriiBauJV  lvo<r(\OiM}Vf 

)iK(a  Si  ^TiToitTL  Kol  aOavoTOKn  t^avdri 
S^cpSoXl*,  IvpioiVTUf  TO.  Tt  oTXfyiovm  ^eoJ  ntp. 
T6<T<Tog  apa  icrvTroc  utpro  ^ewv  tp  Bi  ^vvi6vTwv,* 

lUwl,  XX.  47,  &e. 

The  works  of  Ossian  (as  I  have  elsewhere  shown)  abound 

*  Bnt  when  the  powers  descending  swell'd  the  6{i^ht, 
Tben  tmnDlt  rose,  fierce  ra^,  and  pale  affriRlit ; 
Mow  throDKfa  the  trembling  shores  Minerva  calls, 
And  now  she  thnnders  from  the  Grecian  walls. 
Mars,  hov'ring  o'er  his  Troy,  his  terror  shrouds 
In  gloomy  tempests,  and  a  night  of  clouds ; 
Kow  through  each  Trojan  heart  he  fury  ponrs, 
With  voice  divine,  from  Ilion's  topmost  towers—— 
Above,  the  Sire  of  Gods  his  tlmnder  rolls. 
And  peals  on  peals  redoubled  rend  the  poles  ; 
Beneath,  stem  Neptane  shakes  the  solid  ground, 
The  forests  wave,  the  mountains  nod  around; 
Through  all  her  summits  tremble  Ida's  woods. 
And  from  their  sources  boil  her  hundred  floods; 
Troy's  turrets  totter  on  tiie  rocking  plain. 
And  tlie  toss'd  navies  beat  tlie  heaving  main : 
Deep  in  the  dismal  region  of  the  dead, 
Th'  infernal  monarch  rear'd  his  horrid  head,   , 
Leapt  from  bis  throne,  lest  Neptune's  arm  should  lay 
His  dark  dominions  open  to  the  day, 
And  pour  in  light  on  Pluto's  drear  abodes, 
Abhorr'd  by  men,  and  dreadful  ev'n  to  gods. 
Snch  wars  th'  immortals  wage,  such  horrors  rend 
The  world's  vast  concave,  when  the  gods  contend.— Pop£.1 
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with  examples  of  tlie  sublime.  The  subjects  of  which  timt 
autiior  treats,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  writes,  are  particu- 
larly favourable  to  it.  He  possesses  all  the  plain  and  venerable 
manner  of  the  ancient  times.  He  deals  in  no  superfluous  or 
gaudy  ornaments ;  but  throws  forth  his  iniage.^  with  a  rapid 
conciseness^  which  enable^  them  to  strike  the  mind  with  (he 
greatest  force.  Among  poets  of  more  polished  times,  we  are  lo 
look  for  the  graces  of  correct  writing,  for  just  proportion  of 
partSj  and  skilfully  conducted  narration.  In  the  midst  of 
smiling  scenery  and  pleasurable  themes^  the  gay  and  the  beauti- 
ful will  appear,  undoubtedly,  to  more  advantage.  But  amidst 
the  rude  scenes  of  nature  and  of  society,  such  as  Ossian 
describes ;  amidst  rocksj  and  torrents,  and  whirlwinds,  and 
battles,  dwells  the  sublime,  and  naturally  associates  itself  with 
that  grave  and  solemn  spirit  which  distinguishes  the  author  of 
Fingal.  **  As  autumn's  dark  storms  pour  from  two  echoing 
hills,  so  towards  each  other  approached  the  heroes.  As  two 
dark  streams  from  high  rocks  meet  and  mix,  and  roar  on  the 
plain  :  loud,  rough,  and  dark,  in  battle^  met  Lochlin  and  Inis- 
fail ;  chief  mixed  his  strokes  with  chief,  and  man  witli  man. 
Steel  clanging  sounded  on  steel.  Helmets  are  cleft  on  high; 
blood  bursts,  and  smokes  around.  As  the  troubled  noise  of 
the  ocean  when  roll  the  waves  on  high ;  as  the  last  peal  of  tlie 
thunder  of  heaven;  such  is  the  noise  of  battle.  The  groan  of 
the  people  spread  over  the  hills.  It  was  like  the  thunder  of 
fiigiit,  wheu  the  cloud  bursts  on  Cona,  and  a  thousand  ghosts 
shriek  at  once  on  the  hollow  wind.**  Never  were  images 
of  more  awful  sublimity  employed  to  heighten  the  terror  of 
battle. 

I  have  produced  these  instances  in  order  to  demonstrate 
that  conciseness  and  simplicity  are  essential  to  sublime  writing. 
Simplicity  I  place  in  opposition  to  studied  and  profuse  orna- 
ment, and  conciseness  to  superfluous  expression.  The  reason 
why  a  defect,  either  in  conciseness  or  simplicity,  is  hurtful  in  a 
peculiar  manner  to  tlie  sublime,  I  shall  endeavour  to  explain. 
The  emotion  occasioned  in  the  mind  by  some  great  or  noble 
object  raises  it  considerably  above  its  ordinary  pitch.  A  sort 
of  enthusiasm  is  produced,  extremely  agreeable  while  it  lasts, 
but  from  which  the  nrind  is  tending  every  moment  to  fall 
down  into  itj  ordinary  situation.  Now,  when  an  author  has 
brought  us,  or  is  attempting  to  bring  us,  into  tlus  state ;  if  he 
multiplies  words  unnecessarily,  if  he  decks  the  sub'.Irne  object 
wliich  he  preaeut^  to  us,  round  and  rounds  with  glitleiiug  orna 
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ments ;  nay,  if  he  throws  in  any  one  decoration  that  ainkB  in  tb« 
least  below  the  capital  image^  that  moment  he  alters  the  key ;  ho 
relaxes  the  tension  of  the  mind ;  the  strength  of  the  feeling  is 
emasculated;  the  beautiful  may  remain,  but  the  sublime  is 
gone. — When  Julius  Osesar  said  to  the  pilot  who  was  afraid 
to  put  to  sea  with  him  in  a  storm,  **  Quid  times  7  Geesarem 
yehis ;''  we  are  struck  with  the  daring  magnanimity  of  one 
relying  with  such  confidence  on  his  cause  and  his  fortune. 
These  few  words  convey  every  thing  necessary  to  give  us  the 
impression  full.  Lucan  resolved  to  amplify  and  adorn  the 
thought.  Observe  how,  every  time  he  twists  it  round,  it 
departs  further  from  the  sublime,  till  it  end  at  last  in  a  tumid 
declamation. 

Speme  minas,  inqait,  pelag^,  ventoqae  Airenti 
7>ade  ainnin :  Italimm  si  coelo  auctore  reciisas. 
Me  pete.    Sola  tibi  causa  hsc  est  jasta  timoris 
Victorem  non  ndsse  tuiim  ;  quern  numina  nonqaam 
DestituuDt ;  de  qoo  male  tunc  Fortiioa  meretnr 
Cam  post  vota  veait.    Hedias  perrnnipe  procellas 
Tatela  secure  meft.    Coeli  iste  fretUioe 
Nod  pnppis  nostrae  labor  est.    Hanc  Ciesare  pressam 
A  flactu  defendet  onus ;  nam  prodei-it  nodU 

Iste  raCifl : Qmh  tanta  strage  paretiur 

Ignoras  ?  quterit  pelagi  Cfelique  tunialto 
Quid  praeatet  fortuna  mlhi.'—Phars.  v.  578. 

On  account  of  the  great  importance  of  simplicity  and 
conciseness,  I  conceive  rhyme,  in  English  verse,  to  be,  if  not 
inconsistent  with  the  sublime,  at  least  very  unfavourable  to  it 
The   constrained  elegance  of  this  kind  of  verse,  and  studied 

*  But  CKsar,  still  snperior  to  distress, 
Fearless  and  confident  of  sure  success, 

Thus  to  tbe  pilot  loud : The  seas  despise. 

And  the  vain  threat'nini;  of*  the  noisy  skies  ; 

Though  gods  deny  thee  yon  Ausonian  strand. 

Yet  go,  I  charge  you,  go,  at  my  command ! 

Thy  ignorance  alone  can  cause  thy  fears, 

Thou  know'st  not  what  a  freight  tiiy  vessel  bears ; 

Thou  know'st  not  I  am  he  to  whom  'tis  f^ven 

Never  to  want  tlie  care  of  watchful  heaven. 

Obedient  Fortune  waits  my  humble  thrall. 

And,  always  ready,  comes  before  I  call. 

Let  winds,  and  seas,  loud  wars  at  freedom  wage. 

And  waste  upon  themselves  their  empty  rage ; 

A  stronger,  mightier  daemon  is  thy  friend, 

Tliott,  and  thy  bark,  on  Caesar's  fate  depend. 

Thou  sUnd'st  amaz'd  to  view  this  dreadful  scene, 

And  wonder'st  what  the  Oods  and  Fortune  meau  | 

But  artfully  their  bounties  thus  they  raise, 

And  from  my  danger  arrogate  new  praise  *. 

Amidst  tbe  fears  of  death  they  bid  me  live. 

And  still  enhance  what  ihey  arc  sure  to  give.— RowE- 
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smooUiness  of  the  sounds,  answering  regularly  to  eacb  other  at 
the  end  of  the  line,  tlinut|:h  they  be  quite  consistent  with  gentle 
emotions^  yet  weaken  the  native  force  nf  sublimity  ;  besides, 
that  Uie  superfluous  words  which  tlie  poet  is  often  obliged  to  iu 
troduce,  in  order  to  fill  up  the  rhj-mc,  tend  further  to  enfitehle 
it.  Homer's  description  of  the  nod  of  Jupiter,  as  shaking  the 
heavens,  has  been  admired  in  all  ages»  as  highly  sublime.  Li- 
terally translated,  it  runs  thus  :  *  He  spoke,  and  bending;  his  sable 
brows,  gave  tJie  awful  nod ;  while  he  shook  the  celestial  locks 
of  his  inmiortul  head,  all  Olympus  was  shaken."  Mr.  Pope 
translates  it  tlius : 

He  spoke ;  and  awful  bends  his  sable  brows, 
Shakes  hiii  ambrosial  cnrU,  ami  g'we^  the  nod, 
Tite  sUrop  ot'tute,  und  natictiou  ul'a  God. 
HikIi  Hcu%'cn  w'lib  treinbUnt;  tlic  dread  signal  took. 
And  all  Ulyinpiis  to  its  centre  shook. 

The  image  is  spread  out,  and  attempted  to  be  beautilied ;  but 
it  is,  in  truth,  weakened.  The  tliird  line,  "The  stamp  o  I  fate, 
and  sanction  of  a  God,"  is  merely  expletive;  and  introduced 
for  no  other  reason  but  to  fill  up  the  rhyme  ;  for  it  interrupts  the 
description,  and  clogs  the  image.  Fur  the  same  reason,  out  of 
mere  compliance  with  the  rhyme,  Jupiter  is  represented  as  shak- 
ing liis  locks  before  he  gives  the  nod ; — **  Shakes  his  ambrosial 
curls,  and  gives  the  nod,"  which  is  trifling  and  without  ineaning. 
Whereas,  in  the  original,  the  hair  of  liis  head  shaken,  is  tlie 
eflect  of  his  nod,  and  makes  a  happy  picturesque  circumstance 
in  the  description.* 

Tlie  boldness,  freedom,  and  variety  of  our  blank  verse,  is 
infinitely  more  favourable  than  rhyme,  to  all  kinds  of  sublime 
poetry.  The  fullest  proof  of  this  is  afforded  by  Milton,  an  au- 
thor whose  genius  led  him  eminently  to  the  sublim*?.  The 
whole  first  and  second  books  of  Paradise  Lost,  are  continued 
instances  of  it.  Take  only,  for  an  example,  the  following  noted 
description  of  Satan,  after  his  fall,  appearing  at  tlie  head  of  the 
infernal  hosts : 


-He.  above  tlie  rei(. 


In  shape  and  ecstiire  proudly  emiiK'iif, 
Stood  like  a  tower  :  Ills  fonn  had  not  yet  lott 
All  ber  original  briRiitneH,  nor  appeared 
L«M  than  archant^cl  rtiiit'd.  and  the  excess 
Ot'  f!;loi-y  ohsrurM  :  ai  whrn  the  Biin,  new  riiten. 
Looks  throiiRh  the  horUontitl  mUty  ah*. 
6hom  of  his  beams;  or.  Ooni  betiind  the  inoon, 
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In  dim  eelipfc,  ditiutrotift  twilight  slicils 
On  hnlfthe  nalionif  and,  with  frar  olclinnKC, 
I'rrplexes  monarchs.     Dftrkcn'd  «o,  yet  aliDiie 
Above  them  all  lb'  ArcbtLDipel.— — 


Here  concur  a  variety  of  sources  of  the  sublime :  tlie  prin- 
cipal object  eminently  great;  a  high  superior  nature,  fallen  in- 
deed, but  erecting  it.self  against  distress;  the  grandeur  of  thr 
principal  object  heightened,  by  associating  it  with  so  noble  an 
idea  as  that  of  the  sun  sulTering  an  eclipse;  this  picture  shaded 
witli  all  those  images  of  change  and  trouble,  of  darkness  and 
terror,  which  coincide  so  finely  with  the  sublime  emotion ;  and 
the  whole  expressed  in  a  style  and  versiQcatiou^  easy,  natural^ 
and  simple,  but  magnificent. 

I  have  spoken  of  simplicity  and  conciseness  aa  essential  to 
sublime  writing.  In  my  general  description  of  it  I  mentioned 
strength,  as  anotiier  necessary  requisite.  The  strength  of  de- 
scription arises,  in  a  great  measure,  from  a  simple  concise- 
ness ;  but  it  supposes  also  something  more,  namely,  a  proper 
choice  of  circimistances  in  the  description,  so  as  to  exhibit 
the  object  in  its  full  and  most  striking  point  of  view.  For 
every  object  has  several  faces,  so  to  speak,  by  which  it  may  be 
presented  to  us,  according  to  the  circumstances  with  which 
we  surround  it ;  and  it  will  appear  eminently  sublime,  or  not, 
in  proportion  as  all  these  ciicumstances  are  happily  chosen^ 
and  of  a  sublime  kind.  Here  lies  the  great  art  of  the  writer  ; 
and,  indeed,  the  great  difliculty  of  sublime  description.  If  the 
description  be  too  general,  and  divested  of  circumstances,  the 
object  appears  in  a  faint  light ;  it  makes  a  feeble  impression,  or 
no  impression  at  all,  on  the  reader.  At  the  same  lime,  if  any 
trivial  or  iuiproper  circumstances  are  mingled^  the  whole  ia 
degraded. 

A  storm  or  tempest,  for  instance,  is  a  sublime  object  in 
nature.  But,  to  render  it  sublime  in  description,  it  is  not 
enough,  either  to  give  us  mere  general  expressions  concerning 
the  'violence  of  the  tempest,  or  to  describe  its  common  vulgar 
effects,  in  overthrowing  trees  and  houses.  It  must  be  painted 
with  such  circumstances  as  fill  the  mind  witli  great  and  awful 
ideas.  This  is  very  happily  done  by  Virgil,  in  the  following 
passage: 


Ipso  Pater,  media  mmborDm  in  nocte,  coruscA 
Fiilrnina  niolitur  dextrft  ;  qno  maxima  motu 
Terra  Irrmil ;  fiigere  fern  ;  et  mortalia  corda 
Per  gcntcft  hiimilis  sUnvit  pavor .  illu  flainanti 
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Ant  Atbo,  ant  Rhodopen,  ant  alta  Cerannia  telo 
Bcjicit.*- 


Every  circumstance  in  this  noble  description  is  the  production 
of  an  imagination  heated  and  astonished  with  the  grandeur  of 
the  object.  If  there  be  any  defect,  it  is  in  the  words  immedi- 
ately following  these  I  have  quoted ;  ^  Ingeminant  Austria  et 
densissimus  imber ;"  where  the  transition  is  made  too  hastily,  I 
am  afraid,  from  the  preceding  sublime  images,  to  a  thick 
shower,  and  the  blowing  of  the  south  wind;  and  shows  how 
difficult  it  frequently  is,  to  descend  with  grace,  without  seeming 
to  fall. 

The  high  importance  of  the  rule  which  I  have  been  now  giv- 
ing, concerning  the  proper  choice  of  circumstances,  when  de- 
scription is  meant  to  be  sublime,  seems  to  me  not  to  have  been 
sufficiently  attended  to.  It  has,  however,  such  a  foundation  in 
nature,  as  renders  the  least  deflexion  from  it  fatal.  When  a 
writer  is  aiming  at  the  beautiful  only,  his  descriptions  may  have 
improprieties  in  them,  and  yet  be  beautiful  still.  Some  trivial 
or  misjudged  circumstances  can  be  overlooked  by  the  reader ; 
they  make  only  the  difference  of  more  or  less;  the  gay,  or 
pleasing  emotion,  which  he  has  raised,  subsists  still.  But  the 
case  is  quite  different  with  the  sublime.  There,  one  triffing  cir- 
cumstance, one  mean  idea,  is  sufficient  to  destroy  the  whole 
charm.  This  is  owing  to  the  nature  of'  the  emotion  aimed  at 
by  sublime  description,  which  admits  of  no  mediocrity,  and  can- 
not subsist  in  a  middle  state ;  but  must  either  highly  transport 
us,  or,  if  unsuccessful  in  the  execution,  leave  us  greatly  dis- 
gusted and  displeased.  We  attempt  to  rise  along  with  the 
writer ;  the  imagination  is  awakened,  and  put  upon  the  stretch ; 
biit  it  requires  to  be  supported ;  and,  if  in  the  midst  of  its  efforts, 
you  desert  it  imexpectedly,  down  it  comes,  with  a  painful  shock. 
When  Milton,  in  his  battle  of  the  angels,  describes  them  as 


*  The  Father  of  the  Oods  fais  glory  shronds, 
InvoW'd  in  tempests,  add  a  nifcht  of  clondt : 
And  from  the  middle  darkness  Bashing  out. 
By  fits  be  deals  his  fiery  bolts  abont. 
Earth  feels  the  motions  of  her  angry  God, 
Her  entrails  tremble,  and  her  mountains 
And  flying  beasts  in  forests  seek  abode. 
Beep  horror  seizes  every  hnman  breast; 
Their  pride  is  humbled,  and  their  fears  confess'd  ; 
While  he,  from  high,  his  rolling  Umnder  throws. 
And  fires  the  mountains  vitb  repeated  blows ; 
The  rocks  are  from  their  old  foundations  rent ; 
The  winds  redouble,  and  the  rains  augment.— Dbydbm. 
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Icarijig  uy  the  mountains,  and  throwing  them  at  one  another ; 
there  are,  in  his  description,  as  Mr.  Addison  has  observed,  no 
circTimstances  but  what  are  properly  sublime : 

From  their  foundations  loos'ntng  to  and  fro. 
They  plnck'd  the  seated  hills,  with  all  their  load. 
Rocks,  waters,  woods ;  and  by  the  shafi^  tops 
UpUftlng,  bore  them  in  their  bands. 

Whereas  Claudian,  in  a  fragment  upon  the  wars  of  the  giants, 
has  contrived  to  render  this  idea  of  their  throwing  the  mountains, 
which  is  in  itself  so  grand,  burlesque  and  ridiculous ;  by  this 
single  circumstance,  of  one  of  his  giants  with  the  mountain  Ida 
upon  his  shoulders,  and  a  river,  which  flowed  from  the  mountain, 
running  down  along  the  giant's  back,  as  he  held  it  up  in  that 
posture.  There  is  a  description  too  in  Virgil,  which,  I  think,  is 
censurable,  though  more  slightly,  in  this  respect.  It  is  that  of 
the  burning  mountain  ^tna ;  a  subject  certainly  very  proper  to 
be  worked  up  by  a  poet  into  a  sublime  description : 

Horrificis  JQXta  tonat  j^tna  rninb, 

Interdnmqne  atram  prorumpit  ad  aethera  nnbem, 

Turbine  fiimantem  piceo,  et  candente  favilla, 

AttoHitque  globos  flammarum,  et  sidera  tambit : 

Interdum  scopulos,  avulsaqne  viscera  montis 

Ertgit  eructans,  Uqiiefactaqiie  saxa  sab  auras 

Cum  gemitii  glomerat  fundoque  exaestuat  imo.* — JEn.  iii.  571. 

Here,  after  several  magnificent  images,  the  poet  concludes  with 
personifying  the  mountain  under  this  figure,  "  eructans  viscera 
cum  gemitu,"  belching  up  its  bowels  with  a  groan ;  which,  by 
likening  the  mountain  toa  sick  and  drunken  person,  degrades  the 
majesty  of  the  description.  It  is  to  no  purpose  to  tell  us,  that 
the  poet  here  alludes  to  the  fable  of  the  giant  Enceladus  lying 
under  Mount  Mins, ;  and  that  he  supposes  his  motions  and  tos- 
sings  to  have  occasioned  the  fiery  eruptions.  He  intended  the 
description  of  a  sublime  object ;  and  the  natural  ideas,  raised 
by  a  burning  mountain,  are  infinitely  more  lofty  than  the  bexh- 

*  The  port  capacious,  and  secure  from  wind, 
Is  to  the  footof  thunderine  JEtna  join'd ; 
.Bv  turns  a  pitchy  cloud  she  rolN  on  lti?)i,  J 

By  turns  hot  embers  from  her  entrails  fly,  ^ 

And  (lakes  of  mountain  flames  that  lick  the  sky :  \ 
Oft  from  her  bowels  massy  rocks  are  thrown. 
And  shivered  by  tlic  force  come  piecemeal  down 
Oil  liquid  lakes  of  bnrning  sulphur  flow 
Fed  from  the  fiery  sprinfi^s  that  boil  below. — Dkyden. 

la  tills  translation  of  Dryden's,  the  debasing  circmnstaiice  to  wbtch  I  ohifc* 
in  ^  oripnai,  is  with  propriety  omitted 
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ings  ot  any  giant.  Low  huge  soever.  The  debasing  effect  of 
the  idea  which  is  here  presented,  will  appear  in  a  stronger  light, 
by  seeing  what  figure  it  makes  in  a  poem  of  Sir  Richard  Black- 
more's,  who,  through  a  monstrous  perversity  of  taste,  has  cho- 
sen this  for  the  capital  circumstance  in  his  description,  and 
thereby  (as  Dr.  Arbuthnot  humorously  observes,  in  his  Treatise 
on  the  Art  of  Sinking)  has  represented  the  mountain  as  in  a  fit 
of  the  colic. 

£tna,  and  all  the  btirninf;  inountains,  fiml  ^^ 

Thrir  kindled  stores  with  iubifd  sluniu  ut'wiuii  ^M 

niow'ii  up  to  ra^e,  and  roaring  uiU  coniplutn,  ^H 

As  torn  with  inward  frripes  and  torturing  pain;  ^H 

Labouring,  tlicy  cast  tlicir  dreadtiil  vomit  round,  ^M 

And  with  tUeir  Didted  bowels  spread  Uic*  ground.  ^M 

Such  instances  show  how  much  the  auMime  depends  upon  a 
just  selection  of  circumstances  ;  and  with  liow  great  care  every 
circumstance  must  be  avoided,  which,  by  bordering  in  the  least 
wpon  the  mean,  or  even  upon  the  gay  or  the  trifling,  alters  the 
tone  of  the  emotion. 

If  it  shall  now  be  inquired,  what  are  (he  proper  sources  of 
the  sublime?  my  answer  is.  That  they  are  to  be  looked  for 
every  where  in  nature.  It  is  not  by  hunting  after  tropes,  and 
figures^  and  rhetorical  assistances,  that  we  can  eitpect  to  pro- 
duce it.  No  :  it  stands  clear,  for  the  most  part,  of  these  la- 
boured refinements  of  art.  It  must  come  unsought,  if  it  comes 
at  all ;  and  be  the  natural  oOspring  of  a  strong  imagination  ; 
Est  Dens  in  nobis;  agitante  calescUnns  illo. 

Wherever  a  great  and  awful  object  is  presented  in  nature,  or  a 
very  magnanimous  and  exalted  ailection  of  the  human  mind  is 
displayed;  thence,  if  you  catch  the  impression  strongly,  and 
exhibit  it  wann  and  glowing,  you  may  draw  the  sublime. 
These  are  its  only  proper  sources.  In  judging  of  any  striking 
beauty  in  composition,  whether  it  is.  or  is  not,  to  be  referred 
to  this  class,  we  must  attend  to  the  nature  of  the  euiution  which 
it  raises  ;  and  only,  if  it  be  of  that  elevating,  solemn,  and  awful 
kind,  which  distinguishes  this  feeling,  we  can  pronounce  it 
subhme. 

From  the  account  which  I  have  given  of  the  nature  of  the 
sublime.,  it  clearly  follows,  that  it  is  an  emotion  which  can  never 
be  long  protracted.  The  mind,  by  no  force  of  genius,  can  be 
kept,  for  any  considerable  time,  so  far  raised  above  its  common 
tone  ;  but  will,  of  course,  relax  into  iL3  ordinary  situation. 
Neither  are  the  abdilica  of  any  human  writer  tullicient  to  fur- 
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nisfi  a  long  continuation  of  unintcrmpted  sublimr  ideas.  The 
utmost  we  can  expect  is,  ihat  this  fire  of  imagination  should 
sometimes  flasl»  upun  us  like  lightning  from  heaven,  and  then 
disappt^ar.  In  Homer  and  Milton,  this  eflulgence  of  genius 
breaks  forth  more  frequently,  and  with  greater  lustre,  than  in 
most  authors.  Shakespeare  also  rises  often  into  the  true  sub- 
lime. But  no  author  whatever  is  sublime  throughout.  Some^ 
imleed,  there  are,  who,  by  a  strength  and  dignity  in  their  con- 
ceptions, and  a  current  of  high  ideas  that  runs  through  their 
whole  composition,  preserve  the  reader's  mind  always  in  a  tone 
nearly  allied  to  tlie  sublime ;  for  which  reason  they  may,  in  a 
limited  sense,  merit  the  name  of  continued  sublime  Mxiters ;  and 
in  this  class  we  may  justly  place  Demosthenes  and  Plato. 

As  for  what  is  called  the  sublime  style,  it  is,  for  the  most 
part^  a  very  bad  one ;  and  has  no  relation  whatever  to  the 
real  sublime.  Persons  are  apt  to  imagine,  that  mngniticent 
words,  accumulated  epithets,  and  a  certain  swelling  kind  of  ex- 
pression, by  rising  above  what  is  usual  or  vulgar,  contributes 
to,  or  even  forms,  the  sublime.  Nothing  can  be  more  false. 
In  all  the  instances  of  sublime  writing,  which  I  have  given,  no- 
thing of  this  kind  ap|>ears.  '*  God  said,  let  there  be  Light,  and 
there  was  light."  This  is  striking  and  sublime.  But  put  it 
into  wliat  is  commonly  called  the  sublime  style :  *'  The  Sove- 
reign Arbiter  of  nature,  by  the  potept  energy  of  a  single  word, 
commanded  the  light  to  exist;*'  and,  as  Boileau  has  well  ob- 
served, tiie  style  indeed  is  raised,  but  the  thought  is  fallen.  In 
general,  iu  all  good  writing,  the  sublime  lies  in  the  tliought,  not 
in  the  words ;  and  when  ^e  thought  is  tridy  noble,  it  will,  for 
the  most  part,  clothe  itself  in  a  native  dignity  of  language. 
The  sublime,  indeed,  rejects  mean,  low,  or  trivial  expressions ;' 
but  it  is  equally  an  enemy  to  such  as  are  turgid.  The  main  se- 
cret of  being  sublime,  is  to  say  great  things  in  few  and  plain 
words.  It  wilt  be  found  to  hold,  without  exception,  that  the 
most  sublime  authors  are  the  simplest  in  their  st^le ;  and 
wherever  you  find  a  writer,  who  affects  a  more  than  ordinary 
pomp  and  parade  of  words,  and  is  always  endeavouring  to  miig- 
nify  his  subject  by  epithets,  there  you  may  immediately  suspect, 
that,  feeble  in  sentiment,  he  is  studying  to  support  himself  by 
mere  expression. 

Tlie  same  unfavourable  judgment  we  must  pass  on  all  that 
laboured  apparatus  with  which  some  writers  introduce  a  passage, 
or  description,  which  they  intend  shall  be  sublime;  calling  on 
their  readers  to  attend,  invoking  their  muse,  or  breaking  forth 
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unto  general^  unmeaning  exclamations^  concerning  the  greatiiesft 
terribleness,  or  migesty  of  the  object  which  they  are  to  tie  cribe 
Bfir.  Addison^  in  his  Campaign,  has  fallen  into  an  error  of  tiiis 
kmd,  when  about  to  describe  the  battle  of  Blenheim. 

Bot,  O  ray  Muse !  what  numbers  wilt  thoa  find 
To  siuK  the  furious  troops  in  buttle  join*d  7 
Methiolut  I  bear  the  dram's  tumultuona  sound. 
The  Tictor's  shouts,  and  dyin;  ^oans,  conlbund ;  Sic* 

Introductions  of  this  kind  are  a  forced  attempt  in  a  writer  to 
spur  up  himself,  and  bis  reader,  when  he  finds  his  imagination 
begin  to  flag.  It  is  like  taking  artificial  spirits  in  order  to  sup- 
ply the  want  of  such  as  are  natural.  By  this  observation,  how- 
ever, I  do  not  mean  to  pass  a  general  censure  on  Mr.  Addison's 
Campaign,  which,  in  several  places,  is  far  from  wanting  merit ; 
and,  in  particular,  the  noted  comparison  of  his  hero  to  tlie  angel 
who  rides  in  the  whirlwind  and  directs  the  storm,  is  a  truly 
sublime  image. 

The  faidts  opposite  to  the  sublime  are  chiefly  two;  the 
frigid  and  the  bombast.  The  frigid  consists  in  degrading  an 
object,  or  sentiment,  which  is  sublime  in  itself,  by  our  mean 
conception  of  it ;  or  by  our  weak,  low,  and  childish  description 
of  it.  This  betrays  entire  absence,  or  at  least  great  poverty  of 
genius.  Of  this,  there  are  abundance  of  examples,  and  tliese 
commented  upon  with  much  humour,  in  the  treatise  on  the  Art 
of  Sinking,  in  Dean  Swift's  works ;  the  instances  taken  chiefly 
from  Sir  Richard  Blackmore.  One  of  these  I  had  occasion  al- 
ready to  give,  in  relation  to  Mount  ^tna,  and  it  were  needless 
to  produce  any  more.  The  bombast  lies  in  forcing  an  ordinary 
or  trivial  object  out  of  its  rank,  and  endeavouring  to  raise  it 
into  the  sublime ;  or  in  attempting  to  exalt  a  sublime  object 
beyond  all  natural  and  reasonable  bounds.  Into  this  error, 
which  is  but  too  common,  writers  of  genius  may  sometimes  fall» 
by  unluckily  losing  sight  of  the  true  point  of  the  sublime.  This 
is  also  called  fustian  or  rant.  Shakespeare,  a  great  but  incor- 
rect genius,  is  not  unexceptionable  here.  Dryden  and  Lee,  in 
fhnsir  tragedies,  abound  with  it. 

Thus  far  of  the  sublime ;  of  which  I  have  treated  fully,  be- 
cause it  is  so  capital  an  excellency  in  fine  writing,  and  because 
clear  and  precise  ideas  on  tliis  head  are,  as  far  as  I  know,  not 
to  be  met  with  in  critical  writers. 

Before  I  conclude  tliis  lecture,  there  is  one  observation 
which  I  choose  to  make  at  this  time ;  I  shall  make  it  once  for 
tU,  and  hope  it  will  afterwards  be  remembered.     It  is  with 
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rwpectto  the  instances  offauHs,  or  rather  blemishes  andiqi^ 
perfections,  which  as  I  have  done  in  this  lecture,  I  shall  here- 
after continue  to  take,  when  I  can,  from  writers  of  reputation. 
I  have  not  the  least  intention  thereby  to  disparage  their  cha- 
racter in  the  genera!.  I  shall  have  other  occasions  of  doing 
equal  justice  to  their  beauties.  But  it  is  no  reflection  on  any 
homan  performance,  that  it  is  not  absolutely  perfect.  The  task 
would  be  much  easier  for  me  to  collect  instances  of  faults  from 
bad  writers.  But  they  would  draw  no  attention,  when  quoted 
from  books  which  nobody  reads.  And  I  conceive,  that  the 
method  which  I  follow  will  contribute  more  to  make  the  best 
authors  be  read  with  pleasure,  when  one  properly  distinguishes 
their  beauties  from  their  faults ;  and  is  led  to  imitate  and  ad- 
mire only  what  is  worthy  of  imitation  and  admiration. 


LECTURE  V 

BEAUTY,  AND  OTHER  PLEASURES  OF  TASTE. 

As  sublimity  constitutes  a  particular  character  of  com- 
position, and  forms  one  of  the  highest  excellencies  of  eloquence 
and  of  poetry,  it  was  proper  to  treat  of  it  at  some  length.  It 
will  not  be  tiecessary  to  discuss  so  particularly  all  the  other 
pleasures  that  arise  from  taste,  as  some  of  them  have  less  rela- 
tion to  our  main  subject.  On  beauty  only  I  shall  make  several 
observations,  both  as  the  subject  is  curious,  and  as  it  tends  to 
improve  taste,  and  to  discover  the  foundation  of  several  of  the 
graces  of  description  and  of  poetry.* 

Beauty,  next  to  sublimity,  ajQTords,  beyond  doubt,  the  highest 
pleasure  to  the  imagination.  The  emotion  which  it  raises,  is 
very  distinguishable  from  that  of  sublimity.  It  is  of  a  calmer 
kind ;  more  gentle  and  soothing ;  does  not  elevate  the  mind  so 
much,  but  produces  an  agreeable  serenity.  Sublimity  raises  a 
feeling,  too  violent,  as  I  showed,  to  be  lasting ;  the  pleasure 
arising  from  beauty  admits  of  longer  continuance.  It  extends 
also  to  a  much  greater  variety  of  objects  than  sublimity ;  to  a 
variety  indeed  so  great,  that  the  feelings  which  beautiful 
objects  produce,  differ  considerably,  not  in  degree  only,  but 

*  See  HotchinBon's  Enquiry  conceroini?  Beauty  and  Virtne.— Gerrard  on 
Tute,  chap.  kU.— Enqniry  into  the  Origin  of  the  Ideas  of  the  Sublime  and  Bean- 
tifnl.— Elements  of  Criticism,  chap.  iii. — Spectator,  vol.  vi.—Eetay  on  Cbd 
Pleasures  of  Taste. 
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alflo  in  kind,  from  one  another.  Hence,  no  word  in  the  longun^e 
is  used  in  a  more  vagiie  signification  than  beauty.  It  is  appliod 
to  almost  every  external  object  that  pleases  the  eye,  or  the  car  ; 
to  a  great  number  of  the  graces  of  writing  ;  to  many  dispositions 
of  the  mind;  nay,  to  several  objects  of  mere  abstract  science. 
We  talk  currently  of  a  beautiful  tree  or  flower;  a  beautiful 
poem ;  a  beautiful  character ;  and  a  beautiful  theorem  in 
mathematics. 

Hence  we  may  easily  perceive,  that,  among  so  great  a  variety 
of  objects,  to  find  out  some  one  quality  in  which  they  all  agree, 
and  which  is  the  foundation  of  that  agreeable  sensation  they  all 
raise,  must  be  a  very  difficult,  if  not,  more  probably,  a  vain 
attempt.  Objects,  denominated  beautiful,  are  so  diflerent,  as 
to  please,  not  in  virtue  of  any  one  quality  common  to  them 
all,  but  by  means  of  several  diflerent  principles  in  human 
nature.  The  agreeable  emotion  which  they  all  raise,  is  some- 
what of  the  same  nature ;  and,  therefore,  has  the  common  name 
of  beauty  given  to  it ;  but  it  is  raised  by  diflerent  causes. 

Hypotheses,  however,  have  been  framed  by  ingenious  men, 
for  assigning  the  fundamental  quality  of  beauty  in  all  objects. 
In  particular,  uniformity  amidst  variety,  has  been  insisted  on 
as  this  fundamental  quality.  For  the  beauty  of  many  figures, 
I  admit  that  this  accounts  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  But  when 
we  endeavour  to  apply  this  principle  to  beautiful  objects  of 
some  other  kind,  as  to  colour,  for  instance,  or  motion,  we  shall 
soon  find  that  it  has  no  place.  And  even  in  external  figured 
objects,  it  does  not  hold,  that  their  beauty  is  in  proportion  to 
their  mixture  of  variety  with  uniformity ;  seeing  many  please  us 
as  highly  beautiful,  which  have  almost  no  variety  ut  all ;  and 
others,  wliich  are  various  to  a  degree  of  intricacy.  Laying 
systems  of  this  kind,  therefore,  aside,  what  I  now  propose  is,  to 
give  an  enumeration  of  several  of  those  classes  of  objects  in 
which  beauty  most  remarkably  appears ;  and  to  point  out,  as  far 
as  I  can,  the  separate  principles  of  beauty  in  each  of  them. 

Colour  aflbrds,  perhaps,  the  simplest  instance  of  beauty,  and 
therefore  the  fittest  to  begin  with.  Here  neither  variety,  nor 
uniformity,  nor  any  other  principle  that  I  know,  can  be  assigned. 
as  the  foundation  of  beauty.  We  can  refer  it  to  no  other  cause 
but  the  structure  of  the  eye,  which  determines  us  to  receive 
certain  modifications  of  the  rays  of  light  with  more  pleasure  than 
others.  And  we  see  accordingly,  that,  as  the  organ  of  sensation 
varies  in  different  persons,  they  have  their  different  favourite 
coloui  d.     It  is  probable,  that  association  of  ideas  has  influence. 
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in  (tome  cajiefi,  on  the  pleasure  which  we  receive  from  colours. 
Green,  for  instance,  may  appear  more  beautiful,  by  being  con- 
nected in  otir  ideas  with  rural  prospects  and  scenes  ;  white,  with 
innocence  ;  blue,  with  the  serenity  of  the  sky.  Independent  ol 
associations  of  this  kind,  all  that  we  can  farther  observe  con- 
cerning colours  is,  that  those  chosen  for  beauty  are  generally 
delicate  rather  than  glaring.  Such  are  tho.se  paintings  with 
which  nature  hath  ornamented  some  of  her  works,  and  which  art 
strives  in  vain  to  imitate ;  aa  the  feathers  of  aeverarkinds  of 
hirilfl,  the  leaves  of  flowers,  and  the  fine  variation  of  colours 
exhibited  by  tlie  sky  at  the  rising  and  splting  of  the  sun.  These 
present  to  us  the  highest  instances  of  the  beauty  of  colouring ; 
and  have  accordingly  been  the  favourite  subjects  of  poetical 
description  in  all  countries. 

From  colour  we  proceed  to  figure,  which  opens  to  us  forms 
of  beauty  more  complex  and  diversified.  Regularity  first  occurs 
to  be  noticed  as  a  source  of  beauty.  By  a  regular  figure,  is 
meant,  one  which  we  perceive  to  be  formed  according  to  some 
certain  rule,  nnd  not  left  arbitrary  or  loose  in  the  construction 
of  its  parts.  Thus,  a  circle,  a  square,  a  triangle,  or  a  hexagon, 
please  the  eye  by  their  regularity,  as  beautiful  figures.  We  must 
not,  however,  conclude,  that  all  figures  please  in  proportion  to 
their  regularity ;  or  that  regularity  is  the  sole,  or  the  chief 
foundation  of  beauty  in  figure.  On  the  contrary,  a  certain 
graceful  variety  is  found  to  be  a  much  more  powerful  principle 
of  beauty  ;  and  is  therefore  studied  a  great  deal  more  than  regu- 
larity, in  all  works  tliat  are  designed  merely  to  please  the  eye. 
I  am,  indeed,  inclined  to  think,  that  regularity  appears  beautiful 
to  us,  chiefly,  if  not  only,  on  account  of  its  suggesting  the  ideas 
of  fitness,  propriety,  and  use,  which  have  always  a  greater  con- 
nexion with  orderly  and  proportioned  fonnsj  than  with  tliose 
which  appear  not  constructed  according  to  any  certain  rule.  It 
is  clear  tbat  nature,  who  is  undoubtedly  the  most  graceful  artist, 
hath,  in  all  her  ornamental  works,  pursued  variety,  with  an 
apparent  neglect  of  regularity.  Cabinets,  doors,  and  windows, 
are  made  oiler  a  regular  form,  in  cubes  and  parallelograms,  with 
exact  proportion  of  parts ;  and  by  being  so  fonned  they  please 
the  eye  :  for  this  good  reason,  thai,  being  works  of  use,  they 
are,  by  such  figures,  the  better  suite<i  to  the  ends  for  which  they 
were  designe<l.  But  plants,  tlowerji,  and  Iraves,  arc  full  of 
variety  and  diversity.  A  strniglit  canal  is  an  insipid  figure,  in 
comparison  of  the  meanders  of  rivers.  Cones  and  pyramids  are. 
beautiful;  but  treeN  growing  in  their  natural  wildnrv.*!,  are  inli- 
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nitelymore  beautiful  than  when  trimniedintn  pyramids  and  cones. 
The  Qpartinents  of  u  house  must  be  regular  in  their  disposition, 
for  the  conveuiency  of  its  inhabitants;  but  a  garden,  which  is 
desijB^ed  merely  tor  beauty,  would  be  exceedingly  disgusting, 
if  it  had  a.<i  much  uniformity  and  order  in  its  parts  as  a  dwelling- 
house. 

Mr.  Hogarth,  in  his  Analysis  of  Beauty,  has  observed,  that 
figures  bounded  by  curve  lines,  are,  in  jireneral,  more  beautiful 
than  those  bounded  by  straight  lines  and  angles.  Ue  pitches 
upon  two  lines,  on  which,  according  to  hiui^  the  beauty  of  figure 
principally  depends ;  and  he  has  illustrated  and  supported  his 
doctrine,  by  a  surprising  number  of  instances.  Tlie  one  is  tlie 
waving  line,  or  a  curve  bending  backwards  and  forwards,  some- 
what in  the  form  of  the  letter  S.  This  he  calls  the  line  of 
beauty ;  and  shows  bow  often  it  is  found  in  shells,  Aowers^  and 
sucli  other  ornamental  works  of  nature ;  as  is  common  also  in 
the  figures  designed  by  painters  aud  sculptors,  for  the  purpose 
of  decoration.  The  other  line,  which  he  chIIs  tlie  line  of  grace, 
is  the  fonner  xvaving  curve,  twisted  round  some  solid  body. 
The  curling  worm  of  a  common  jack  is  one  of  the  instances  he 
gives  of  it.  Twisted  pillars^  and  twisted  horns,  also  exhibit  it. 
In  all  the  instances  which  he  mentions,  variety  ]>Iauily  appears 
to  be  so  material  a  principle  of  beauty,  that  he  seems  not  to  err 
much  when  he  defmes  the  art  of  drawing  pleasing  forms  to  be 
the  art  of  varying  well.  For  the  curve  line,  so  much  the 
favourite  of  painters,  derives,  according  to  him,  its  chief  advan- 
tage, from  ita  perpetual  bending  and  variation  from  the  slid' 
regularity  of  the  straight  line. 

Motion  furuishts  another  source  of  beauty,  distinct  from 
figure.  Motion  of  itself  is  pleasing;  and  bodies  in  motion  are, 
"  coeteris  paribus,"  preferred  to  those  in  rest.  It  is,  however, 
only  gentle  motion  that  belongs  to  the  beautilul ;  for  when  it  is 
very  swift,  or  very  forcible,  such  as  that  of  a  torrent,  it  partakes 
of  the  sublime.  The  motion  of  a  bird  gliding  through  the  air, 
i&  extremely  beautiful;  the  swiftness  witii  which  lightning  darts 
tlirough  the  heavens,  is  magnificent  and  astonishing.  And  here 
it  is  proper  to  observe,  that  the  sensations  of  sublime  and 
beautiful  are  not  always  distinguished  hy  very  distant  bounda- 
ries ;  but  are  capable,  in  several  instances,  of  approaching 
towards  each  other.  Thus,  a  smooth  runuing  stream  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  objects  in  nature :  as  it  swells  gradually  into 
a  great  river,  Uie  beautiful,  by  degrees,  is  lost  in  the  sublime. 
A  young  tree  is  a  beautiful  object ;  a  spreading  ancient  04k  i^  ft 
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/encrablo  aiid  a  grand  one.  The  oaluuies9  of  u  fiiie  morning;  is 
beautiful ;  tli«  uiiiversul  stiLLuesd  uf  the  evening  is  hig^Lly  sub- 
lime. Rut  to  return  to  the  bi^auty  of  motion,  it  will  he  found,  I 
think,  to  hold  very  ^eiit-rully,  that  motion  in  a  straight  line  in 
nut  so  benuiiful  as  in  an  undulating  waving  direction  ;  and  mo- 
tion upwards  in  comnu>nly»  too,  more  Agreeable  tlian  motion 
downwards.  The  easy  curling  motion  of  flame  and  smoke  may 
be  insttt(u;ed,  as  nn  object  sinjupilarly  agreeable  :  and  here  Mr. 
Ho^rlh'ft  waving  line  recurs  upon  u«  a.»  u  principle  of  beauty. 
That  artist  observes  very  iu^eiiioui^ly,  tiiat  all  the  common  and 
necessary  motions  for  the  business  of  life  are  performed  by  men 
in  straight  or  plain  bnes ;  but  that  ail  the  graceful  and  orna- 
mental movements  are  made  in  waving  lines ;  an  observation 
not  unworthy  of  being  attended  to,  by  all  who  study  the  grace 
of  gesture  and  action. 

Though  colour^  figure,  and  motion,  be  separate  principled 
of  beauty,  yet  in  many  beautiful  objects  they  all  meet,  and 
thereby  render  the  beauty  both  greater,  aud  more  complex. 
Thus,  in  (lowers,  trees,  animals^  we  are  entertained  at  once  with 
the  dehcacy  of  the  colour,  with  the  gracefulness  of  the  figure, 
and  sometimes  also  with  the  motion  of  the  object.  Although 
each  of  these  produce  a  separate  agreeable  sensation,  yet  they 
are  of  such  a  similar  nature,  as  readily  to  mix  and  blend  in  one 
f^eneral  perception  of  beauty^  which  we  ascribe  to  the  wholo 
object  as  its  cause ;  for  beauty  is  always  conceived  by  us,  as 
something  residing  in  the  object  which  raises  the  pleasant  sen- 
Motion ;  a  sort  of  glory  which  dwells  upon,  and  invests  it. 
Perhaps  the  most  complete  assemblage  of  beautiful  objects  that 
can  any  where  be  found,  is  presented  by  a  rich  natural  land- 
scape, where  there  is  a  sullicient  variety  oi  objects :  fields  in 
verdure,  scattereil  trees  and  flowers,  running  water,  and  animals 
$;razin^.  If  to  these  be  joined  some  of  the  productions  of  art^ 
which  suit  such  a  scene ;  as  a  bridge  which  arches  over  a  river, 
smoke  rising  from  cottages  in  the  midst  of  trees,  and  the 
distant  view  of  a  fine  building  seen  by  the  rising  sun ;  we  tiien 
enjoy,  in  the  highest  perfection,  that  gay,  cheerful,  aud  plea- 
sant sensation  which  characterizes  beauty.  To  have  an  eye 
and  a  taste  foruitnl  for  cntcliing  tJie  peculiar  beauties  of  such 
scenes  as  these,  is  a  necessary  requisite  for  all  who  attempt 
poetical  description. 

The  beauty  uf  the  hmnan  countenance  is  more  complex  than 
any  that  we  have  yet  considered.  It  includes  the  beauty  of 
colour  arising  from  Llie  delicate  shades  of  the  complexion;  and 
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Uie  beauty  ol  ti^ure^  arising  from  tiie  lines  vrliicli  form  the  dif- 
ffirent  features  of  tlie  face.  But  the  chief  beauty  of  the  counte- 
nance depends  upon  a  mysterious  expressiotr,  which  it  conveys, 
of  the  qualities  of  the  mind  ;  of  good  sense^  or  good  liumour ;  of 
Hpri^htliness,  candour,  benevolence,  sensibility,  or  otiier  amial>te 
dispositiuns.  Ilow  it  cuuies  to  pas^,,  that  a  certain  conforma- 
tion of  features  is  connected  in  our  idea  with  certain  moral 
qualities  ;  whether  we  are  taught  by  instinct  or  by  experience 
to  form  this  connexion,  and  to  read  the  mind  in  the  counte- 
nance ;  belongs  not  to  us  now  to  inquire^  nor  is^  indeed,  eatiy  to 
resolve.  The  fact  is  certain,  and  arknowledired,  that  what  gives 
the  himian  countenance  its  most  distinguished  beauty,  is  what  is 
called  its  expression  ;  or  an  image,  which  it  is  conceived  to  show 
of  internal  moral  dispositions. 

This  leads  us  to  observe,  tliat  there  are  certain  qualities  of 
(he  mind,  which,  whether  expressed  in  the  countenance,  or  by 
words,  or  by  actions,  always  raise  in  us  a  feeling  similar  (o 
tliat  of  beauty'.  There  are  two  great  classes  of  moral  qualities  ; 
one  is  of  the  high  and  the  great  \'irtue8,  which  recjuire  extraor- 
dinary efforts ;  and  turn  upon  dangers  and  snft'erings ;  as 
heroism,  magnanimity,  contempt  of  pleasures,  and  contempt  of 
death.  These,  as  I  have  obsei'ved  in  a  former  lecture,  excite 
in  the  spectator  an  emotion  of  sublimity  and  grandeur.  The 
other  class  is  generally  of  the  social  virtues,  and  such  as  are  of 
Q  softer  and  gentler  kind  ;  as  compassion,  mildness,,  friendship, 
and  generosity.  These  raise  in  the  beholder  a  sensation  of 
pleasure,  so  much  akin  to  that  produced  by  beautiful  external 
objects,  that,  though  of  a  more  dignified  nature,  it  may,  without 
impropriety,  be  closacd  under  the  same  licad. 

A  species  of  beauty,  distinct  from  any  I  liave  yet  mentioned, 
arises  from  design  or  art ;  or,  in  other  words,  from  the  percep- 
tion of  means  being  adapted  to  an  end  ;  or  the  parts  of  any 
thing  being  well  fitted  to  answer  the  design  of  the  whole, 
Wlien,  in  considering  the  structure  of  a  tree  or  a  plant,  we  ob- 
serve how  all  the  parts,  the  roots,  the  stem,  tlie  bark,  and  the 
leaves,  are  suited  to  the  growth  and  nutriment  of  the  whole: 
much  more  when  we  survey  all  the  parts  and  members  of  a 
jiving  animal ;  or  when  we  examine  any  of  the  curious  works  of 
art,  such  as  a  clock,  a  ship,  or  any  nice  macliine  ;  the  pleasure 
which  we  have  in  the  survey,  is  wholly  foimded  on  this  sense  o* 
beauty.  It  is  altogether  dilFerent  from  the  perception  of  beauty 
produced  Ijy  colour,  figure,  variety,  or  arty  of  the  causes  formerly 
mentioned.    When  I  look  at  a  watch,  for  inslance.  the  ca^i;  o( 
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it,  ii  finely  engraved^  and  of  curiuus  workmansliip,  strikes  me  aa 
bcnutiiul  in  the  former  sense  ;  bright  colour,  exquisite  polish, 
li}^ures  tinely  raised  and  turned.  But  when  I  examine  the  spring 
and  (he  wheels,  and  praise  tite  beauty  of  the  internal  machinery ; 
my  pleastu-e  then  arises  wholly  from  the  view  of  that  admirable 
art,  with  which  so  muuy  various  and  complicated  parts  are 
made  to  unite  for  one  purpose. 

Tliis  sense  of  beauty,  in  (itness  atid  design,  has  an  extensive 
iiLfluence  over  many  of  our  ideas.     It  is  the  foundation  of  (he 
beauty  which  we  discover  in  the  proportion  of  doors,  windows, 
arches,  pillars,  and  all  the  orders  of  architecture.     Let  the  or- 
naments of  a  building  be  ever  so  tine  and  elegant  in  themselves, 
yet  if  they  interfere  with  this  sense  of  fitness  and  desigri,  they 
lose  their  beauty,   and  hiu*t  the  eye  like  disagreeable  objects. 
Twisted  columns,  for  instance,  are  undoubtedly  ornamental ;  but 
as  tliey  have  an  appearance  of  weakness,  they  always  displease, 
wlicn  they  are  made  use  of  to  support  any  part  of  a   building 
thiit  is  massy,   and  that  seems   to  require  a  more  substantial 
prop,     We  cannot  look  upon  any  work  whatever  without  being 
led,  by  a  natural  association  of  ideas,  to  think  of  its  end  and 
design,  and  of  course  to  examine  the  propriety  of  its  parts,  in 
relation  to  this  design  and  end.   When  tlieir  propriety  is  clearly 
discerned,  the  work  seems  always  to  have  some  beauty  ;  but 
when  there  is  a  total  want  o(  propriety,  it  never  fails  of  appear- 
ing deformed.     Our  sense  of  litness  and  design,  therefore,  is  so 
powerful,   and  holds  so  high  a  rank  among  our  perceptions,  as 
to  regulate,  iu  a  great  measure,  our  other  ideas  of  beauty  :  an 
observation  which  I  the  rather  make»  as  it  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance, that  all  who  study  composition  should  carefully  attend 
to  it.     For  in  an  epic  poem,  a  history,  an  oration,  or  any  work 
of  genius,  we  always  require,  as  we  do  in  other  works,  a  fitness, 
or  Bdjusbnent  of  means,  to  the  end  which  the  author  is  supposed 
to  have  in  view.     Let  his  descriptions  be  ever  so  rich,  or  his 
figures  ever  so  eleganf,  yet,   if  they  are  out  of  place,  if  tlie^  are^ 
not  proper  parts  of  that  whole,  if  tbey  suit  not  the  main  design, 
they  lose  ali  their  beauty  ;  nay,  from  beauties  they  are  converted 
into  deformities.     Such  power  has  our  sense  of  fitness  and  cou- 
gruity  to  produce  a  total  transformation  of  an  object  whose  ap- 
pearance otherwise  would  have  been  beautiful. 

After  having  mentioned  so  many  various  species  of  beauty, 
it  now  only  remains  to  tuke  notice  of  beauty  as  it  is  applied  to 
writing  or  discourse ;  a  term  commonly  used  in  a  sense  altojc,c« 
tiier  loose  and  undetermined.      I'or   it  is  applied  to  all  that 
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pleasefly  either  ii)  style  or  in  tfenliment,  from  \vlmtevcr  priiuiple 
that  pleasure  Oowb  ;  and  a  heaatitul  poeni  or  oration  meaus,  [^ 
common  laitfj^UHge^  no  other  than  a  good  one,  or  one  ueli  rum 
posed.    lu  (his  sense,  it  is  plain,  the  word  is  altogetlier  indefinite^! 
and  points  at  no  particular  species  or  kind  oC  ber.uty.    There  ia^ 
however,  another  sense,  somewhat  more  definite,  in  wluch  beaurj 
ty  of  writing  cliaracterises  a  particular  manner;  when  it  is  usedi 
to  sifjnily  a  certain  grace  and  amenity,  in  the  turn  eitlier  ofst^lo; 
or  sentiment,  tor  wLich  some  authors  have  been  peculiarly  dia^ 
tingutshed.    In  tliis  sense,  it  denotes  a  manner  neither  remark* 
ably  sublime,  nor  vehemently  passionate,  nor  un<;onMuonly  spurk* 
ling;  but  sucji  us  raises  in  tlie  reader  an  emotion  ol  the  grntlo 
placid  kind,  similar  to  what  is  raised  by  the  contemplation  of 
beauliiiil  objects  in  nature;  which  neither  lifts  the  uiind  very 
high,  nor  a^;ltates  it  very  much,  but  disuses  over  the   imagina- 
tion an  itgrecablc  and  pleasing  serenity.    Mr.  Addison  is  a  wri« 
ter  altogether  of  this  character ;  and  is  one  of  tlie  most  proper 
and  precise  examples  that  can  be  given  of  it.     Fenelon,  the  au« 
thor  of  the  Adventures  of  Telemachus,  may  bo  given  as  another 
example.     Virgil  too,  though  very  capable  of  rising  on  occa- 
sions into    tile  sublime,  yet,  in  his  general  manner,  is  distin- 
guished by  tlie  character  of  beauty  and  grace  rather  than  of  sub- 
limity.    Among  orators,  Cicero  has  more  of  tiie  beautiful  than 
Demosthenes,  whose  genius  led  him  wholly  towards  vehemence 
and  strength. 

This  much  it  is  sufficient  to  have  said  upon  the  subject  of 
beauty.  We  have  tracecMt  tlirough  a  variety  oi'  forms;  b« 
next  tfl  sublimity,  it  is  the  most  copious  source  of  the  pleasures 
of  taste  ;  and  as  the  consideration  of  the  ditferent  appenrauccs, 
and  pnnciples  of  beauty,  tentls  to  the  impro\ement  of  taste  in 
many  subjects. 

But  it  is  noi  only  by  appearing  under  the  forms  of  sublimi) 
or  beautiful,  that  objects  delight  the  imagination.  From  se- 
veral other  principles,  also,  they  derive  their  power  of  giving 
it  pleasure. 

Novelty,  for  instance,  has  been  mentioned  by  Mr.  Addison 
and  by  every  writer  on  this  subject.  An  object  which  has  no 
merit  to  recommend  it,  except  ibi  being  unrommon  or  new,  by 
means  of  tliis  quality  alone,  produces  in  llie  mind  a  vivid  and  an 
a^ceable  emotion.  Hence  that  passion  of  curiosify.  wltich  pre- 
vails so  generally  among  mankind.  Objects  and  ideas  which 
have  been  long  familiar,  make  too  faint  an  impression  to  give  an 
agreeable  exercise  to  oiu-  faculties.     New  and  fitrange  objects 
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rouse  the  mind  from  its  doniiant  state,  by  giving  it  a  quick  and 
plt^ujiing:  impuKsi^.  Hence,  in  a  great  measure,  the  entertainment 
aflbrde<l  xis  by  fiction  and  romance.  The  emotion  raised  by  no- 
velty is  of  a  more  lively  and  pun>;eut  nature,  than  that  produced 
by  beauty  ;  but  much  shorter  in  its  continuance.  For  if  the  ob- 
ject have  in  itself  no  charms  to  h\-id  our  attention,  the  shining 
gloss  thrown  upon  it  by  uovelly  soon  wcbtr  off. 

Besides  novcJty,  imitation  is  another  source  of  pleasure  to 
taste.  This  gives  rise  to  wliat  Mr.  Addison  terms  the  secondary 
pleasui'cs  of  imagination  ;  which  form,  doubtless,  a  very  extensive 
tiass-  For  all  imitation  affords  some  pleasure ;  not  only  the 
imitation  of  beautiful  or  great  objects,  by  recalling  the  original 
ideas  of  beauty  or  grandeur  which  such  objects  themselves  exhi- 
bited ;  but  even  objects  which  have  neither  beauty  nor  grandeur, 
nay,  some  which  are  terrible  or  deformed,  please  us  in  a  secon- 
dary or  represented  view. 

The  pleasures  of  melody  and  harmony  belong  also  to  tuste. 
There  is  no  agreeable  sensation  we  receive,  either  from  beauty 
or  sublimity,  but  what  is  capable  of  being  heightened  by  the 
power  of  musical  sound.  Hence  the  delight  of  poetical  num- 
bers ;  and  even  of  the  more  concealed  and  looser  measures  of 
prose.  Wit,  himiour,  and  ridicule,  likewise  open  a  variety 
of  pleasures  to  ta^te,  quite  distinct  from  any  that  we  have  yet 
considered. 

At  present  it  is  not  necessary  to  pursue  any  further  the  sub- 
ject of  the  pleasures  of  taste.  1  have  opened  some  of  the  gene- 
ral principles ;  it  is  time  now  to  make  the  application  to  our 
ihief  subject.  If  tlie  question  be  put.  To  what  class  of  those 
f>leasure8  of  taste  which  I  have  enumerated,  that  pleasure  is  to 
be  reterr»d,  which  we  receive  from  poetry,  eloquence,  or  fine 
writing''  My  answer  is.  Not  to  any  one,  but  to  them  all.  This 
singular  advantage  writing  and  discourse  possess,  that  they  en- 
compass so  large  and  rich  a  field  on  all  sides,  and  have  power 
to  exhibit,  in  great  perfection,  not  a  single  set  of  objects  only, 
Out  almost  the  whole  of  those  which  give  pleasure  to  taste  and 
imagination :  whether  that  pleasure  arise  from  sublimity,  from 
beauty  in  its  diJlerent  forms,  from  design  and  art,  from  moral 
sentiment,  from  novelty,  from  harmony,  from  ^-it,  humour,  and 
ridicnU.  To  wkichsoe^'er  of  these  the  peculiar  bent  of  a  per- 
son** tasto  lies,  from  some  writer  or  otlier,  he  has  it  always  in 
bis  power  to  receive  the  gratification  of  it. 

Now,  this  high  power  which  eloquence  and  poetry  possesi, 
of  supplying  taste  and  imagination  with  such  a  wide  circle  of 
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pleasures,  they  derive  altogether  from  their  having  a  grrat*^ 
capucity  uf  iuiitaliun  and  (lescripllun  than  is  possessed  by  any 
other  art.  Of  all  the  means  wliich  hnman  in^^enuity  has  cob- 
trived  for  recalling  the  images  of  real  objects^  and  awakening-, 
by  representation,  similar  emotions  to  those  wLicli  are  raised 
by  tlie  original,  none  is  so  full  and  extensive  as  that  which  is 
executed  by  words  and  writing;,  Tlirough  the  assistance  of  this 
haj)py  invention  there  is  nothint^,  either  in  the  natural  or  moral 
wv>rid,  but  what  can  be  represented  and  set  before  the  mind,  hi 
colours  very  strong  and  lively.  Hence  it  is  usual,  among  criti-^l 
cal  writers,  to  speak  of  discourse  as  the  chief  of  all  tlie  imitative 
or  mimetic  arts  ;  they  compare  it  with  painting  an<l  «nth  sculp- 
ture, and  in  many  respects  prefer  it  justly  before  them. 

This  style  was  first  introduced  by  Aristotle^  in  his  Poetics, 
and,  since  his  time,  has  acquired  a  general  currency  among 
modern  authors.  But,  as  it  is  of  consequence  to  introduce  as 
much  precision  as  possible  into  critical  language,  1  must  ob- 
serve, that  this  manner  of  speaking  is  not  accurate.  Neither 
discourse  in  general,  nor  poetry  in  particular,  can  be  called 
altogether  imitative  arts.  We  must  distinguish  betwixt  imita- 
tion and  dtiscription,  which  are  ideas  that  should  not  be  con- 
founded. Iraitiition  is  performed  by  means  of  somewhat  that 
has  a  natural  likeness  and  resemblance  to  tJie  thing  imitated, 
and  of  consequence  is  understood  by  all ;  such  are  stntues  and 
pictures.  Description,  again,  is  the  raising  in  the  mind  tho' 
conception  of  an  object  by  means  of  some  arbitrary  or  instituted 
sjTnbols,  understood  only  by  those  who  agree  in  the  institution 
of  them  ;  such  are  wortLs  and  writing.  Words  liave  no  natural 
resemblance  to  the  ideas  or  objects  which  th^y  are  employed  to  • 
signify;  but  a  statue  or  a  picture  has  a  natural  likeness  to  the' 
original :  and,  therefore,  imitation  and  description  difler  con- 
siderably., in  their  nature,  from  each  other.  '*' 

As  far,  indeed,  as  a  poet  introduces  into  his  work  persons 
actually  speaking,  and,  by  the  words  which  he  puts  into  their 
mouths,  represents  the  discourse  which  Ihfy  might  be  supposed 
to  hold,  so  far  his  art  may  more  accurately  be  called  imitative; 
and  this  is  the  case  in  all  dramatic  composition.  But  in  narra- 
tive or  descriptive  works,  it  can  with  no  propriety  be  called  so. 
Who,  for  instance,  woidd  call  Virgil's  description  of  a  tempest, 
in  the  (irst  >Encid,  an  imitation  of  a  storm?  If  wc  heard  of  the 
imitation  of  a  battle,  we  might  naturally  think  of  some  mock' 
tight,  or  representation  of  a  battle  on  the  stage,  bnt  would  never 
apprehend  that  it  meant  one  of  Homer's  descriptions,  in  tho 
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Tlhil,  I  admit,  at  the  same  limej  tltat  iiitilalion  and  description 
jigree  in  their,  principal  ellect,  of  recalling,  by  external  signs, 
the  ideas  of  things  wUicli  we  do  uut  see.  But,  Uiou;;h  in  thi.9 
they  coincide,  yet  it  should  nut  lje  forgotten  that  the  terms 
iJiciuselvcs  are  not  synonynioua,  that  they  import  diflerent 
nutans  of  eflecting  the  same  entt,  and  of  course  make  different 
impressions  on  the  mind.*^ 

Whether  we  consider  poetry  in  particular,  and  discourse  in 
general,  as  imitative  or  descriptive,  it  is  evident  that  tlieir  wholo 
power  in  recalling  the  impressions  of  real  objects  is  derived 
from  the  significancy  of  words.  As  their  excellency  flows  alto- 
gether from  lliis  source,  we  must,  in  order  to  make  way  for  fur- 
ther inquiries,  begin  at  this  fountain  head.  I  shall,  therefore,  in 
the  next  lecture,  enter  upon  the  consideration  of  language :  of 
tlie  origin,  the  progress,  and  construction  of  which,  I  purpose 
to  treat  at  some  lengtli. 


LECTURE  VI. 

RISE  AND  PROGRESS  OF  XANGUAGE. 

Having  Bnished  my  observations  on  the  pleasures  of 
taste,  which  were  meant  to  be  introductory  to  the  principal  sub- 
ject of  tJiese  lectures,  I  now  begin  to  treat  of  language,  which 
is  tlie  foundation  of  the  whole  power  of  eloquence.  This  will 
[lead  to  a  considerable  discussion  ;  and  there  arc  few  subjects 
'1)eloiiging  to  ]>olite  literature,  which  more  merit  such  a  discus- 
|fton.  1  shall  first  give  a  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  oi 
language  in  several  particulars,  from  its  early  to  its  more  ad- 
[vauced  periods ;  which  shall  be  followed  by  a  similar  history  of 
tiie  rise  and  progress  of  writing.    I  shall  next  give  some  account 

•  ThoD^li,  in  the  execution  of  partictilar  port*,  poetry  la  certainly  drscriptive 
ntbrr  than  imitative,  yet  ttirrc  is  a  qiiitliticcl  seusc  in  wliich  |>oetry,  in  the  i^cne 
rml,  nioy  be  trrnicd  nu  initt&tivc  «rt.  Tlir  »iitije<-t  of  the  poet  (as  Dr.  Gerrard  hui 
•hrjwn,  iu  Ute  Appcmltx  to  bt»  Es«iiy  on  Tiute)  ii  intended  to  be  an  imitation,  iivl 
of  tliiut;)  really  exislins;,  but  of  (lie  cotitftc  ol'iurure,  that  is,  a  feigrned  rcpresen* 
tatton  of  «uch  events,  or  such  acencK,  as,  tliouf;h  they  never  hati  a  being,  yt't 
tpii<hc  have  exi.olcd  ;  and  wliich,  tberrfore,  l>y  their  probability,  bear  a  rei^cm- 
tiliiDce  to  nalurc.  It  was  probal>ly  in  Ibis  «en«e  that  Ari^lirlle  trrmcd  poclry  a 
niinrtic  art.  How  far  cither  t)ie  iinltiition  or  tbe  description  which  poetry  cm- 
|iloyft  is  uipcrior  lu  the  imitalivc  powers  of  paintinic  and  music,  is  well  shown  by 
Mr,  HarrU,  in  bis  Treatise  on  Music,  Paintinir,  and  I*oelr>'.  Tlie  chief  adrnntHge 
which  poetry,  or  discoorie  in  xeneral,  enjoys,  is  that  wbereai,  by  tlie  nature  of 
hli  art,  tbe  painter  ii  confined  to  tbe  reprr!ten(a1iun  of  a  single  moment,  wriiiujc 
and  discourse  can  trace  a  traiuacliuu  Ihrougb  lU  vtholc  prugrvsi.    Tbat  niorociit. 
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of  the  construction  uf  language,  or  the  principles  of  universal 
grammar  ;  and  ahall,  lastly,  apply  these  observations  more  par- 
ticularly to  thfi  English  tongue.* 

Language,  in  general,  signifies  the  expression  of  our  ideas 
by  certain  articulate  sounds,  which  are  used  as  the  signs  of 
those  ideas.  By  articulate  sounds,  are  meant  those  nuidula- 
lions  of  simple  voice,  or  of  sound  emitted  from  the  thorax,  wluch 
are  formed  by  meaiis  of  the  mouth  and  its  several  organs,  the 
teeth,  the  tongue,  the  lips,  and  the  palate.  How  far  there  is 
any  natural  connexion  between  the  ideas  of  the  mind  and  the 
sounds  emitted,  will  appear  from  what  I  have  afterwards  to  utTer. 
But,  as  tlie  natural  connexion  can,  upon  any  system,  alfect  only 
a  small  part  of  the  fabric  of  language,  tlie  connexion  between 
words  and  ideas  may,  in  general,  be  considered  as  arbitrary  and 
conventional,  owing  to  the  agreement  of  men  among  themselves  ; 
tlie  clear  proof  of  which  is,  that  different  nations  have  difterent' 
languages,  or  a  ditTerent  set  of  articulate  sounds,  which  ihey 
have  chosen  for  communicating  their  ideas. 

This  artificial  method  of  communicating  thought,  we  now 
behold  carried  to  the  highest  perfection.  Language  is  become 
a  vehicle  by  which  the  most  delicate  and  refined  emotions  of  one 
mind  can  be  transmitted,  or,  if  we  may  so  speak,  transfused  into 
another.  Not  ouly  are  names  given  to  all  objects  around  us,  by 
which  means  an  easy  and  speedy  intercourse  is  carried  on  for 
providing  the  necessaries  of  life,  but  all  the  relations  and  diSer- 


Uideed,  wliicb  tlie  painter  pitches  upon  for  the  subject  of  bic  picture,  he  nmy  be 
said  to  exhibit  willi  more  advantacre  than  the  poet  or  the  orator  ;  inasinnch  as  he 
acta  before  us,  in  one  view,  all  tUu  minute  eont:urrcut  circumstauccs  of  tlie  event 
which  htippem  in  one  individual  puint  of  tiriio,  a«  tticy  appear  in  nature;  while 
dt^ouiirw  is  ol))l}p>d  to  exhibit  them  in  jutrcriiision,  and  by  means  of  a  detail, 
which  la  in  danger  ofhecominu:  icdionx,  in  urdtrr  to  lie  clear,  or  if  not  tcdiohs,  is 
in  dancer  of  bcinc  obscure.  But  to  thiil  point  of  lime  which  be  hai  cho«en, 
the  painter  helns  eintiroly  confined,  he  cannot  r&hibit  various  stages  of  the  same 
ncr:on  or  event ;  and  he  is  subject  to  this  further  detect,  that  he  can  only  exhibit 
otijects  a»  Ihcy  appear  to  the  eyp,  mud  can  very  inipeifectly  delineate  ohaiaclors 
and  sentiments  which  are  the  noblc%t  subjects  of  iuulaliun  or  description.  Tbc 
power  of  rcprescntiner  llirse,  with  fnll  advantaicc,  gives  a  high  superiority  lodls- 
conrsc  and  writiuf;  above  all  other  iniitalivr  arts. 

•  Spe  Dr  Adam  Smith's  Pi«srrtation  nn  (lie  Formation  of  Lanffunires. — 
Treatise  of  the  Origin  and  IVoctcm  of  LnucuaRc,  in  3  vols.— Hnrris's  llcimcs, 
or  a  Philosophical  Inquiry  concrrnin;;  Langiiup-  nnd  t'niverNttl  (iraniiitAr." 
Ilas  sur  rOriijine  des  ConnoiKAanre^  Humainr^,  par  V.\bUi'  (.'tindllUr.^ 
I'riiH'ipes  de  Gnnnm^iKv  pat  Marsal». — (*rammaire  Gi-ai-Tnlc  et  Uaiikomi^i-. 
—Traill-  dc  la  Ton  iiani<|nr  des  Lancues.  par  le  PrcMdcnt  de  |lro.Mei>. 

^-Dtarour^    vur   Ch  i>  inni    ks    llt'mmes,    pur    ItituHHeHu, — <*t;4tiiniaiic 

ficnZ-ralr,  par  IVh»«(^c!, — l^riticipm  de  l;i  Tradnrtiui)  )>ar  Haltcnx.— Warhnrton's 
Divine  LraAiinii  of  Mii»c*,  vul.  iij. — Sam-lit  Minerva,  cum  notis  Periionii^-Le 
Viaia  frincipttt  dv  la  L«ngiie  Fruncoist?,  par  I' Abbe  UtrarU. 
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cnces  among  tliese  objects  are  minutely  inarkrH,  the  invisible 
■entiments  of  thr  mind  are  dpscribed,  the  mo«t  abstract  notions 
and  conceptions  are  rendered  intellicrible,  find  all  tlie  ideas  which 
science  cun  discover,  or  imaj^ination  crcatt^  ore  known  by  tlieir 
proper  names.  Nay,  language  has  been  carried  so  far,  as  to  be 
made  an  instrument  of  the  m<»st  refined  hixnry.  Not  restinic;  in 
mere  perspicuity,  we  require  ornament  also  ;  not  satisfied  with 
having  the  conceptions  of  others  made  known  to  us,  we  make  a 
further  demand,  to  have  them  so  decked  and  adorned  as  to 
entertain  our  fancy  ;  and  this  demand  it  is  found  very  possible 
to  gratify.  In  this  state  we  now  find  laiii^iage.  In  this  state 
it  has  been  found  among  many  nations  for  sonic  fliousand  years. 
Tlie  objtict  is  become  familiar  ;  and,  like  the  expanse  of  the 
firmament,  and  other  i^reat  objects,  which  we  are  accustomed  to 
behold,  we  behold  it  without  wonder. 

But  carry  your  thoua^hts  back  to  the  first  dawn  of  language 
among  men.  Reflect  upon  the  feeble  beginnings  from  which  it 
must  have  arisen,  and  upon  the  many  and  great  obstacles  which 
it  must  have  encountered  in  its  progress  ;  and  you  will  find 
reason  for  the  highest  astonishment  on  viewing  the  height  which 
it  has  now  attained.  We  admire  several  of  the  inventions  of 
art ;  we  plume  ourselves  on  some  discoveries  which  have  beeu 
made  in  latter  ages,  serving  to  advance  knowledge,  and  to 
render  lifie  comfortable ;  we  speak  of  them  as  the  boast  of  human 
reason.  But  certainly  no  invention  is  entitled  to  any  such 
degree  of  admiration  as  that  of  language  ;  which,  too,  nmst  have 
been  the  product  of  the  first  and  rudest  ages,  if,  indeed,  it  can 
be  considered  as  a  human  invention  at  all 

Think  of  the  circumstances  of  mankind  when  languages  be- 
gan to  be  formed.  They  were  a  wandering  scattered  race;  no 
society  among  them  except  families  ;  and  the  family  society  too 
very  imperfect,  as  thiir  method  of  living  by  hunting  or  pastur- 
age must  have  separated  them  frequently  from  one  another.  In 
this  situfttion,  when  so  much  divided,  and  their  intercourse  so 
rare,  how  could  any  one  set  of  sounds,  or  w  iirds,  be  generally 
agree*!  on  as  the  signs  of  tlieir  ideas  ?  Supposing  that  a  few, 
whom  chance  or  necessity  threw  togellier,  ogrced  by  some  mcana. 
upon  certain  signs,  yet  by  what  authority'  could  these  be  propa- 
gated among  other  tribes  or  families,  so  as  to  spread  and  grow 
tip  into  a  langtiage  ?  One  would  tliink  that,  in  order  to  anj  Ian 
guage  fixing  and  extending  itself,  men  must  have  been  pre- 
vioufiiy  gathered  together  in  considerable  numbers  ;  society 
mu.st  have  been  already  far  advanced  ;  and  yet,  on  the  other 
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haad.  there  seems  to  have  been  an  absolute  neceflsity  for  speech/ 
previous  to  the  fonnation  of  society.  For,  by  what  bond  ronhi 
any  multitude  ot"  men  he  kept  together,  or  be  made  to  join  in 
the  prosecution  of  any  common  interest,  until  once,  by  the  inter- 
vention of  speech,  they  could  cnmnmuicate  their  wants  and 
intentions  to  one  anotlier?  So  tliat,  either  how  society  could 
form  itself  previously  to  Iant;uage,  or  how  words  could  rise  into 
a  language  previously  to  society  formed,  seem  to  be  points 
attended  with  equal  ditticulty.  And  when  we  consider,  furtJier; 
that  curious  analogy  which  prevails  in  the  construrtion  of  almost 
all  languages,  and  that  dee]>  and  subtile  logic  on  which  tliey  ar« 
founded,  difficulties  increase  so  much  upon  us,  on  all  hands,  that 
there  seems  to  be  no  small  reason  for  referring  the  first  origin 
of  all  language  to  divine  teaching  or  inspiration.  * 

But  supposing  language  to  have  a  divine  original,  we  con*' 
not,  however,  suppose  tliat  a  perfect  system  of  it  was  all  at  once 
given  to  man.  It  is  much  more  natural  to  tbiuk,  that  God 
taught  our  iirst  parents  only  such  language  as  siuted  their 
present  occasions  ;  leaving  tbem.  as  he  did  it)  other  things,  to 
enlarge  and  improve  it  as  their  future  necessities  should  require. 
Consequently,  those  first  rudiments  of  speech  must  have  been 
poor  and  narrow;  and  we  are  at  full  liberty  to  inquire  in  what 
immner,  and  by  what  steps,  language  advanced  to  the  statu  in 
which  we  now  find  it.  The  histoiy  which  I  am  to  give  of  this'] 
progress  will  suggest  several  things,  both  curious  in  themselves^ 
and  useful  in  our  future  disquisitions. 

If  we  should  suppose  a  period  before  any  words  were  in- 
vented or  known,  it  is  clear,  that  men  could  have  no  otJier' 
method  of  communicating  to  others  what  they  felt,  than  by  tlio 
cries  of  passion,  accompanied  with  such  motions  and  gestures 
as  were  further  expressive  of  passion.  For  these  are  the  only 
signs  which  nature  teaches  all  men,  and  which  are  understood  *] 
by  all.  One  who  saw  another  going  into  some  place  where  he 
himself  had  been  frightened  or  exposed  to  danger,  and  who 
sought  to  warn  his  neighbour  of  the  danger,  could  contrive  no 
other  way  of  doing  so,  tlian  by  uttering  those  cries,  and  making 
vhose  gestures,  wliich  are  the  signs  of  fear ;  just  as  two  men,  at 
lliis  day,  would  endeavom*  to  make  themselves  be  understood  by 
each  other,  who  should  be  thrown  together  on  a  desolate  island, 
ignorant  of  each  other's  language.  Those  exclumations,  there-v 
fore,  which  by  grammarians  are  called  interjections,  uttered  ia 
a  strong;  and  passionate  manner,  werci  beyond  doubt,  tiie  first 
elements  or  beginnings  of  speech. 
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V(lien  more  enlarged  commiiiiicatiou  became  necessary,  and 
naniert  began  to  be  assigned  to  objects,  in  what  manner  can  we 
6upp</se  men  to  have  proceeded  in  the  assignation  of  names,  or 
iuveutioa  of  words  ?  Undoubtedly,  by  imitating,  as  much  as 
they  coiild,  the  nature  of  die  object  whioh  they  named,  by  the 
sound  of  the  name  wbich  tliey  t^ave  to  it.  As  a  painter,  who 
would  represent  grass,  must  employ  a  green  colour  ;  so,  in  the 
beginnings  of  language,  one  giving  a  name  to  any  thing  harsh  or 
boisterous,  would  wf  course  employ  a  harsh  or  boisterous  somid. 
He  could  not  do  otherwise,  if  he  meant  to  excite  in  tl»e  hearer 
the  idea  of  tliat  thing  which  he  sought  to  name.  To  suppose 
words  invented,  or  names  given  to  things^  in  a  manner  purely 
arbitrary,  without  any  ground  or  reason,  is  to  suppose  an  effect 
without  a  cause.  Tiiere  must  have  always  been  some  motive 
which  led  to  the  assignation  of  one  name  rather  than  another  ; 
and  we  can  conceive  no  motive  which  would  more  generally  ope- 
rate upon  men  in  their  hrst  elForts  towards  hngunge,  than  a 
desire  to  paint,  by  speech,  the  objects  which  they  named,  in  a 
manner  more  or  less  complete,  according  as  the  vocal  organs 
had  it  in  their  power  to  eU'ect  this  imitation. 

Wherever  objects  were  to  be  named,  in  which  sound,  noise, 
or  motion,  were  concerned,  tlie  imitation  by  words  was  abun- 
dantly obvious.  Nothing  was  more  natural  than  to  imitate,  by 
the  sound  of  the  voice,  the  quality  of  tlie  sound  or  noise  which 
any  external  object  made ;  and  to  form  its  name  accordingly. 
Thus,  in  all  languages,  we  tind  a  multitude  of  words  that  are 
evidently  constructed  upon  this  principle.  A  certain  bird  is 
termed  the  cuckoo,  from  the  sound  which  it  emits.  When  one 
sort  of  wind  is  said  to  whistle,  and  another  to  roar;  when  a  ser- 
pent ia  said  to  hia:  a  fly  to  buz;  and  falling  timber  to  crath: 
when  a  stream  is  said  to  Jiow^  and  hail  to  rattie ;  the  analogy  be- 
tween the  word  and  the  thing  signified  is  plainly  discernible. 

In  the  names  of  objects  which  address  the  sight  only,  where 
neither  noise  nor  motion  are  concerned,  and  Htil!  more  in  the 
terms  appropriated  to  moral  itleas,  this  analogy  appears  to  fail 
Many  learned  men,  however,  have  been  of  opinion,  that  though, 
in  such  cases,  it  becomes  more  obscure,  yet  it  is  not  altogether 
lost ;  but  that  throughout  tlie  radical  words  of  all  languages 
there  may  be  traced  some  degree  of  correspondence  with  the 
object  signified.  With  regard  to  moral  and  intellectual  ideas, 
they  remark,  lliat,  in  every  Ifluguago,  the  terms  siguilicant  of 
them  are  derived  from  tlie  names  of  sensible  objects  to  which 
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Ibey  are  conceived  to  be  analojs^oufi ;  and  with  re)E:ard  to  sensible 
objtc(s  pertaininjr  merely  to  siglit,  tJiey  remark,  that  their  mrst 
didlin^iiisbing  qualities  hnve  certain  radical  sounds  npproprinted 
to  the  expregsion  of  them,  in  a  great  variety  of  lang;uB|^8. 
Stability,  for  instance,  fluidity,  bollowness,  smootbness,  £;entle- 
ncflflj  violence,  &c.  they  imagine  to  be  painted  hy  tlie  sound  of 
certain  letters  or  syllables,  which  have  some  relatiou  to  those 
different  states  of  visible  objects,  on  account  of  an  obscure  re- 
semblance which  the  organs  of  voice  are  capable  of  assuming  to 
such  external  qualities.  By  this  natural  mechanism,  they 
imagine  all  languages  to  have  been  at  first  constructed,  ami  the 
roots  of  their  capital  words  formed.* 

As  far  as  tliis  system  is  founded  in  truth*  language  appears 
to  be  not  altogether  arbitrary  in  its  origin.  Among  the  ancient 
Stoic  and  Platonic  philosophers,  it  was  a  qnestinn  mncii  agi- 
tated, •*  Utrum  nomina  rerum  sint  naturft,  an  impositione? 
itvakt  V  ^imi ;"  by  which  they  meant,  whether  words  were  merely 
cbnventional  symbols  ;  of  the  rise  of  which  no  account  could  be 
given,  except  the  pleasure  of  the  first  inventors  of  language  ? 
or,  whether  there  was  some  principle  in  nature  that  led  to  tlie 


*  The  ftDthor,  who  has  carried  bis  ipeeiilationH  on  tliis  cubjcct  tlic  ftirtheiit,  Uthe 
Pre«i(l«nt  d«  lirou^*.  in  hi«  '*  Traill  de  la  Kurmiitkau  M/-eltuiuqiit!  dei  Langiiiit." 
£onic  of  the  radical  letters  or  syllables  which  he  supposes  to  carry  this  cxpressivQ 
power  Lu  most  known  languages  are,  St,  to  stirniry  utability  or  rest ;  Fl,  to  denoOlj 
flaency  ;  CI,  a  gentle  descent ;  R.  what  relates  to  rapid  motioa ;  C,  to  cavity  or ' 
hulluwuets,  &c.  A  ceutury  bclorc  his  time.  Dr.  Walli»,  in  bis  Urummar  of  th« 
Kngliish  LnuKuot^,  bad  taken  notice  of  theic  sipiificant  roots,  and  represented  it 
ns  a  peculiar  excellency  of  our  ton|*ne,  that,  beyond  all  others,  it  expressed  (lift 
nature  of  the  objects  which  it  named,  by  employing  sounds  sharper,  loDcr, 
weaker,  stron^r,  more  obscure,  or  more  stridulous,  aceordinK  as  the  id<a  which 
is  to  be  snf^ested  requires.  He  pives  vnrinus  rxHmples.  Thus  ;  words  formed 
upon  St,  always  denote  finnocts  and  strcnfrth,  analoKoas  to  the  Latin  «<o;  si» 
stand,  stay,  stalf,  stop,  stoat,  steady,  stake,  stamp,  stallion,  stately,  &c.  Words 
beginning  with  Str,  intimate  violent  force,  and  energy,  analDgous  to  the  Greeki 
ojptifwfti ;  as,  strive,  streni^h,  strike,  stripe,  stress,  straggle,  stride,  stretch, 
strip.  Sec.  Tlir,  implies  forcible  motion;  as,  throw,  throb,  thrust,  tbrouKN 
threaten,  thraldom.  M'r,  obliquity  or  distortion ;  as,  wry,  wrest,  wreath,  wrestle, 
wrin^,  wrong,  wran|;lc,  wratli,  wrack,  6cc.  Sw,  silent  agitation,  or  lateral  mo- 
lion  ;  as,  sway,  swing,  swerve,  sweep,  swim.  SI,  a  gentle  fall,  or  less  observabla 
motion ;  aa,  slide,  slip,  sly,  slit,  slow,  slack,  sling.  8p,  dishipatioo  or  cxpaniion ; 
u,  spread,  spront,  sprinkle,  split,  spill,  spring.  Terminations  in  ash,  indicate 
aometfafng  acting  nimbly  and  sharply;  as,  crash,  gash,  rash,  flash,  lash,  tlath. 
Tmdnations  in  ush,  snmetliing  acting  more  obtusely  and  dully  ;  as  crush,  brusli, 
hash,  gu&h,  blusli.  The  learned  author  produces  n  great  many  more  examplts  ut 
the  same  kind,  which  seem  to  leave  no  doubt,  tliat  the  analoRic*  of  sound  have 
Iiad  some  influence  on  Hie  formation  of  words.  At  the  same  time,  in  all  specula- 
tions of  ihii  kind,  there  it  lo  much  room  for  fancy  to  operate,  that  they  ought  to 
be  adopted  with  much  caution  in  forminc  uiy  general  theory. 
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ftssigaation  of  particalar  names  to  particular  objects?  and  thoM 
of  the  Platonic  school  favoured  the  latter  opinion.'^ 

This  principle,  however,  of  a  natural  relation  between  words 
and  objects,  can  only  be  applied  to  language  in  its  most  simple 
and  primitive  state.  Though,  in  every  tongue,  some  remains 
of  ity  as  I  have  shown  above,  can  be  traced,  it  were  utterly  in 
vaifi  to  search  for  it  throughout  the  whole  construction  of  any 
modem  language.  As  the  multitude  of  terms  increase  in  every 
nation,  and  the  immense  field  of  language  is  fiUed  up,  words,  by 
a  thousand  fancied  and  irregular  methods  of  derivation  and  cdkn- 
position,  come  to  deviate  widely  from  the  primitive  character  of 
their  roots,  and  to  lose  all  analogy  or  resemblance  in  sound  to 
the  things  signified,  {n  this  state  we  now  find  language.  Words, 
as  we  now  employ  them,  taken  in  the  general,  may  be  considered 
as  symbols,  not  as  imitations ;  as  arlutary,  or  instituted,  not  na^ 
tural  ^igDB  of  ideas.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt,  I  think,  that 
language,  the  nearer  we  remount  to  its  rise  among  men,  will  be 
found  to  partake  more  of  a  natural  espression.  As  it  could  be 
orii^naUy  formed  on  nothing  but  imitation,  it  would,  in  its  prim* 
itive  state,  be  more  picturesque ;  much  more  barren  indeed^  and 
narrow  in  the  circle  of  its  terms,  than  now;  but^  as  far  as  it 
went,  more  esqtressive  by  soHiid  of  the  thing  signified.  This, 
then,  may  be  assumed  as  one  character  of  the  first  state,  or  bo* 
ginnings,  of  language  among  every  savage  tribe. 

A  second  character  of  language,  in  its  early  state,  is  drawn 
from  the  manner  in  which  words  were  at  first  pronounced,  or 
uttered,  by  men.  Interjections,  I  showed,  or  passionate  exclama- 
tioBs,  were  the  first  elements  of  speech.  Men  laboured  to 
communicate  their  feelings  to  one  another,  by  those  expressive 
cries  and  gestures  which  nature  taught  them.  After  word^,  or 
Bitmes  of  olijects,  began  to  be  invented,  this  mode  of  peaking, 
by  natc^al  signs,  could  not  be  all  at  once  disused.    For  lan- 

*  Vid.  Plat  in  Cratylo.  '*  Ncanina  rerbaque  non  posito  fbrtuito,  Bed  qnadam 
yi  et  ratiMie  oator®  facta  eise,  P.  Nigidiai  in  Grammaticis  Commentariia  docet; 
rem  sane  in  phikMophiae  disiertationibiu  celebrem.  In  earn  rem  multa  argn- 
menta  dicit,  curvideri  possint  verba  esse  natoralia,  magii  quam  arbitraria.  ViM, 
inqnit,  cum  dicimas,  motu  quodam  oris  conveniente,  cum  ipstus  verbi  demonstra- 
tione  Dtimnr,  et  labiaa  sensim  primores  emovemus,  ac  spiritDm  atqne  animam 
poTFO  venmn,  et  ad  eos,  qiiibas  consermociDamor  intenduniu.  At  contra  com 
dicimna  No$,  neqae  profuio  intentoque  flatu  vocis,  neque  prqjectiB  labiis  pronun* 
ciamns ;  ted  et  Bpiritnm  et  labias  quasi  intra  nosmet  ipsos  coercemus.  Hoc  fit 
idem  et  in  eo  quod  dicimus,  (»,  et  ego^  et  mihi,  et  tUn.  Nam  sicuti  cum  adnuimna 
et  ■fanoimm,  motus  qaidam  itie  vel  capitis,  vel  oculorum,  a  natara  rei  quam 
•iipiificat,  non  abhorret ;  ita  in  hLi  vocibus  quasi  gestua  quidam  oris  et  spiritus 
nataralia  est.  Eadem  ratio  est  in  Oraecis  qnoque  vocibus  quam  esse  in  noatrit 
animadTertimuB."— A,  Okllius,  Noct.  Atticae,  lib.  x.  cap.  4. 
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guagc  in  hn  inrnncy,  must  have  been  eilremcly  barren  ;  and 
there  certainly  was  a  period,  among  all  rude  nations,  when  con- 
versation was  carried  on  by  a  very  i\iw  word.s,  intermixed  witli 
many  exclamations  and  earnest  gestm-es.  The  small  stock  of 
words  which  men  as  yet  possessed,  rendered  these  helps  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  explaining  their  conceptions  ;  and  rude,  un- 
cultivated men,  not  having  always  at  hand  even  the  few  words 
M-hich  they  knew,  would  natu  4l!y  labour  to  make  themselves 
understood,  by  varying  their  tones  of  voice,  and  accompanying 
their  tones  with  the  most  signiticant  gesticulations  they  could 
make.  At  this  day,  when  persons  attempt  to  speak  in  any 
language  wliich  they  possess  imperfectly,  they  have  recourse  (o 
all  tliese  supplemental  methods,  in  order  to  render  themselves 
more  intelligi))le.  The  plan,  too,  according  to  which  I  have 
shown,  that  language  was  originally  constructed,  u]>on  resem- 
blance or  analogy,  as  far  as  it  was  possible,  to  the  thing  signi- 
fied, would  naturally  lead  men  to  utter  their  words  with  more 
emphasis  and  force,  as  long  as  language  was  a  sort  of  painting 
by  means  of  sound.  For  all  these  reasons  this  may  be  assumed 
as  a  principle,  that  the  pronunciation  of  the  earliest  languages 
was  accompanied  with  more  gesticulation,  and  with  mure  and 
greater  inflexions  of  voice,  tlian  what  we  now  use  ;  tliere  was 
more  action  in  it;  and  it  was  more  upon  a  crying  or  singing 
*tone. 

To  this  manner  of  speaking,  necessity  first  gave  rise.     But 
•we  must  observe,   that,  after  this  necessity  had  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, ceased,  by  language  bec/^ming,  in  process  of  time,  more 
extensive  and  copious,  the  ancient  manner  of  speech  still  sub- 
sisted among  many  nations  ;  and  what  had  arisen  from  necessity 
continued  to  be  used  foe  ornament.     Wherever  there  was  much 
•fire  and  vivacity  in  the  genius  of  nations,  they  were  naturally 
•inclined  to  a  mode  of  conversation  which  gratified  tlie  imagina- 
tion so   much  ;  for,   an  imagination   which  is  warm  is  always 
prone  to  throw  both  a  great  deal  of  action,  and  a  variety  of 
•tones,  into  discourse.     Upon  this  principle.  Dr.  Warburton  ac- 
counts for  so  much  speaking  by  action,  as  we  find  among  the 
Old  Testament  prophets;  as  when  Jeremiah  Ireoks  the  potter's 
vessel,  in  sight  of  the  pex>ple  ;  throws  a  book  into  the  Euplira- 
tes  ;  puts  on  bonds  and  yokes ;  and  carries  out  his  household 
stuff;  all  whicli,  he  imagines,  might  be  significant  modes  of  ex- 
pression, very  natural  in  those  ages,  when  men  were  accustom- 
ed to  explain  themselves  so  much  by  actions  and  gestures.     In 
like  manner,  among  the  Northern  Americau  tribes,  certain  mo- 
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tions  and  actions  were  found  to  be  much  used,  ns  explanatory 
ol' their  tneaning,  on  all  their  great  occastioaa  of  intercourse  wiili 
each  other ;  and  by  the  belts  ami  strings  of  wampum,  which 
they  gave  and  received,  lliey  were  accustomed  lo  declare  their 
meanings  as  much  as  by  their  discourses. 

With  regard  to  inflexion.<t  of  voice,  these  are  so  natural,  that 
to  some  nations^  it  has  appeared  easier  to  express  different  ideas 
by  varying  the  tone  with  whicli  they  pronounced  the  same  word, 
than  lo  contrive  words  for  all  their  ideas.  This  is  the  practice 
of  the  Chinese  in  particidar.  Tlie  number  of  words  in  their 
language  is  said  not  to  be  great ;  but,  in  speaking,  they  vary 
each  of  their  words  on  no  less  than  five  different  tones,  by 
which  they  make  the  same  word  signify  five  dlflercnt  things. 
This  must  give  a  great  appearance  of  music  or  singing  to  their 
speech.  For  those  uiflexions  of  voice  which,  in  the  infancy  of 
language,  were  no  more  than  harsh  or  dissonant  cries,  must,  as 
language  gradually  polishes,  pass  into  more  smooth  and  musi- 
cal sounds  :  and  hence  is  formed  what  we  call  the  prosody  of  a 
language. 

It  is  remarkable,  and  deserves  attention,  that  both  in  the 
Greek  and  Roman  languages,  this  musical  aud  gesticulating 
{pronunciation  was  retained  in  a  very  high  degree.  Without 
having  attended  to  this,  we  shall  be  at  a  loss  in  understanding 
several  passages  of  the  classics,  which  rulate  to  thn  public 
speaking  and  the  theatrical  entertainments  of  the  ancients.  It 
appears,  from  many  circumstances,  that  the  prosody  both  of  tlio 
Greeks  and  Romans  was  carried  much  further  than  ours  ;  or 
that  tliey  spoke  with  more,  and  stronger,  inflexions  of  voice 
than  we  use.  The  quantity  of  their  syllables  was  much  morn 
fixed  than  in  any  of  the  modern  languages,  and  rendered  much 
more  sensible  to  the  car  in  pronouncing  them.  Bes'des  quanti- 
ties, or  tlie  difference  of  short  and  long,  accents  were  placed 
upon  most  of  their  syllables,  the  acute,  grave,  and  circumflex- 
the  use  of  which  accents  we  have  now  entirely  lost,  but  which, 
we  know,  determined  the  speaker's  voice  to  rise  or  fall.  Our 
inwlern  pronunciation  must  have  appeared  to  them  a  lifeless 
monotony.  The  declamation  of  their  orators,  and  tlie  pronun- 
ciation of  their  actors  upon  the  stage,  approached  to  the  nature 
of  a- recitative  in  music  ;  was  capable  of  bein^  marked  in  notes, 
and  si*^)ported  with  insfriiments  ;  as  several  learned  men  have 
fidly  proved.  And  if  this  was  the  case,  as  they  have  shonn, 
among  the  Romans,  the  Greeks,  it  is  well  known,  were  still  a 
more  musical  people  than  the  Romans,  and  carried  their  alt«n- 
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tion  to  tone  and  pronunciation  much  furtlier  in  every  public  ex- 
hibition. Aristotle,  in  his  Poetics,  considers  tlie  music  of 
tragedy  as  one  of  its  chief  and  most  essential  parts. 

*  The  case  was  parallel  with  reg'ard  to  gestures :  for  strong 
tones,  and  animated  gestures,  we  may  observe,  always  go  to- 
gether, Action  is  treated  of  by  all  the  ancient  critics,  as  tlie 
chief  quality  in  every  public  speaker.  The  action,  both  of  the 
orators  and  the  players  in  Greece  and  Rome,  was  far  more 
vehement  than  what  we  are  accustomed  to.  Roscius  would  have 
seemed  a  madman  to  us.  Gesture  was  of  such  consequence 
upon  the  ancient  stage,  that  there  is  reason  for  believing,  that^ 
on  some  occasions,  tlie  speaking  and  the  acting  part  were 
divided,  which,  according  to  our  ideas,  would  form  a  strange 
e?iliibition ;  one  player  spoke  the  words  in  the  proper  tones, 
while  another  performed  the  corresponding  motions  and  ges- 
tm-es.  We  learn  from  Cicero,  that  it  was  a  contest  between 
him  and  Roscius,  whether  he  could  express  a  sentiment  in  a 
greater  variety  of  phrases,  or  Roscius  in  a  greater  variety  of 
intelligible  signiflcant  gestures.  At  last  gesture  came  to  engross 
the  stage  wholly ;  for,  under  tlie  reigns  of  Augustus  and  Tibe- 
rius, the  favourite  entertainment  of  the  public  was  the  panto* 
mime,  which  was  carried  on  entirely  by  mute  gesticulation 
The  people  were  moved,  and  wept  at  it,  as  much  as  at  trage- 
dies ;  and  the  passion  for  it  became  so  strong,  that  laws  were 
obliged  to  be  made,  for  restraining  the  senators  from  studying 
the  pantomime  art.  Now,  though  in  declamations  and  theatrical 
exhibitions,  both  tone  and  gesture  were,  doubtless,  carried  much 
further  than  in  common  discourse ;  yet  public  speaking,  of  any 
kind,  must,  in  every  country,  bear  some  proportion  to  the  man- 
ner tliat  is  used  in  conversation  ;  and  such  public  entertainments 
as  I  have  now  mentioned  could  never  have  been  relished  by  a 
nation,  whose  tones  and  gestures,  in  discourse,  were  as  languid 
as  ours. 

When  the  barbarians  spread  themselves  over  the  Roman 
empire,  these  more  phlegmatic  nations  did  not  retain  the  accents, 
the  tones,  and  gestures,  which  necessity  at  first  introduced,  and 
custom  and  fancy  afterwards  so  long  supported,  in  the  Greek 
and  Roman  languages.  As  the  Latin  tongue  was  lost  in  their 
idioms,  so  the  chnracter  of  speech  and  pronunciation  began  to 
be  changed  throughout  Europe.  Nolliing  of  the  same  attention 
was  paid  to  the  music  of  language,  or  to  the  pomp  of  declama- 
tion, and  (hratrical  action.  Both  couversolion  and  public  speak- 
ing iKiCamemore  8im|>Ie  and  plain,  such  as  we  now  find  it;  with- 
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out  that  enthusiastic  mixture  of  tones  and  gestures  which  dis- 
tinguished the  ancient  nations.  At  the  restoration  of  lettem, 
the  genius  of  langtuige  was  so  mucli  altered,  and  the  manners  of 
the  people  had  become  so  diQerent^  tliat  it  was  no  easy  matter 
to  understand  what  the  ancients  had  said,  concerning  their 
declamatinns  and  public  spectacles.  Our  plain  manner  of  speak 
ing,  in  tliese  northern  countries,  expresses  the  passions  witi 
sufficient  energy^  to  move  those  who  are  not  accustomed  to  any 
more  vehement  manner.  But,  undoubtedly^  more  varied  tones, 
and  more  animated  motions,  carry  a  natural  expression  of 
wanner  feelings.  Accordingly^  in  diflerent  modern  languages, 
the  prosody  of  speech  partakes  more  of  music,  in  proportion  to 
tlie  liveliness  and  sensibility  of  the  people.  A  Frenchman  both 
varies  his  accents,  and  gesticulates  while  he  speaks,  much  more 
than  an  Englishman.  An  Italian,  a  great  deal  more  than  cither. 
Musical  pronunciation  and  expressive  gesture  axe,  to  tlua  day, 
the  distinction  of  Italy. 

From  the  pronunciation  of  language,  let  us  proceed,  in  the 
third  place,  to  consider  the  style  of  language  in  its  most  early 
state,  and  its  progress  in  this  respect  also.  As  the  manner  in 
which  men  at  first  uttered  their  words,  ajid  maintained  conver- 
sation, was  strong  and  expressive,  enforcing  their  imperfectly 
expressed  ideas  by  cries  and  gestures ;  so  tlie  language  whicii 
they  used  could  be  no  other  tlian  full  of  Hgures  and  metaphors, 
not  correct  indeed,  but  forcible  and  picturesque. 

We  are  apt,  upon  a  superficial  view,  to  imagine  tliat  those 
modes  of  expression  which  are  called  figures  of  speech,  are 
among  the  chief  retinements  of  speech,  not  invented  till  after 
language  had  advanced  to  its  later  periods,  and  mankind  were 
brought  into  a  polished  state ;  and  thut,  then,  they  were  devised 
by  orators  and  rhetoricians.  The  contrary  of  this  is  tJie  tndh. 
Mankind  never  emplojed  so  nmny  figures  of  speech,  as  when 
tliey  had  hardly  any  words  for  expressing  their  meaning. 

For,  tlrsl,  the  wuut  of  proper  names  for  every  object  obliged 
them  to  use  one  name  for  many  ;  and,  of  course,  to  cxpres  tliom- 
selrea  by  comparisons,  metaphors,  allusions,  and  all  those  sub* 
stituted  forms  of  speech  which  render  language  figurative.  Next, 
as  the  objects  with  which  they  were  most  conversant,  were  the 
sensible,  material  objects  around  them,  names  would  be  given  to 
those  objects  long  before  words  were  in\ented  for  signifying  tlie 
dispositions  of  the  mind^  or  any  sort  of  moral  and  intellectual 
ideas.  Hence,  the  early  language  of  men  being  entirely  made 
up  of  wonU  descriptive  of  sensible  objects,  it  became,  of  nc- 
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cessity,  extremely  metaphortcal.  For,  to  sij^ify  any  desire  or 
passion,  or  any  act  or  feeling  of  the  mind,  tliey  had  no  precise 
expression  which  was  appropriated  to  that  puq>08e,  but  were 
under  a  necessity  of  painting  tlie  emotion,  or  passion,  which  tJiey 
felt,  by  allusion  to  those  sensible  objects  which  had  most  rela- 
tion to  \i,  and  which  could  render  it,  in  some  sort,  visible  to 
others. 

Rut  it  was  not  necessity  alone,  that  gave  rise  to  this  figured 
st^ie.  Other  circumstances  also,  at  the  commencement  of 
language,  rontributed  tu  it.  In  llie  infancy  of  all  societies,  men 
are  much  under  the  dominion  of  imagination  and  passion.  They 
live  scattered  and  dis|>ersed ;  they  are  unacquainted  with  the 
course  of  things  ;  they  are,  every  day,  meeting  with  new  and 
strange  objects.  Fear  and  surprise,  wonder,  and  astonishment, 
are  their  most  frequent  passions.  Their  language  will  necessarily 
partake  of  this  character  of  their  minds.  They  will  be  prone 
to  exaggeration  and  hyperbole.  They  will  be  given  to  describe 
every  thing  with  the  strongest  colours,  and  most  vehemeut 
expressions  ;  infinitely  more  tlian  men  living  in  the  advanced 
and  cultivated  periods  of  society,  when  their  imagination  is  more 
chastened,  their  passions  are  more  tamed,  and  a  wider  experi- 
ence has  rendered  the  objects  of  life  more  familiar  to  them. 
Even  the  manner  in  which  I  before  showed  that  the  first  tribes 
<tf  men  uttered  tiieir  words,  would  have  considerable  influence 
their   stjle.     Wherever  strong    exclamation!?,    tones,    and 
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gestures,  enter  much  into  conversation,  the  imagination  is  always 
more  exercised ;  a  greater  effort  of  fancy  and  passion  is  excited. 
Consequently,  tlie  fancy,  kept  awake,  and  rendered  more 
sprightly  by  this  mode  of  utterance,  operates  upon  style,  and 
enlivens  it  more. 

These  reasonings  are  confirmed  by  undoubted  facts.  Tlie 
style  of  almost  all  the  early  languages,  among  nations  who  are 
ill  the  first  and  rude  periods  of  society,  is  found,  without  excep- 
tion, to  be  full  of  figures ;  hyperbolical  and  picturesque  in  a 
high  degree.  We  have  a  striking  instance  of  tliis  in  the  Ameri- 
can languages,  which  are  known,  by  the  most  authentic  ac- 
counts, to  be  figurative  to  excess.  The  Iroquois  and  Illinois 
carry  on  their  treaties  and  public  transactions  with  bolder  meta- 
phors, and  greater  pomp  of  style,  than  we  u^c  in  our  poeticol 
productions.* 

•  Tlni*,  (0  irite  an  Instance  ol  the  m«i4q1ju  frjr le  of  Oie»«  nntiooti  die  fite  ttB- 
littui  of  Canada,  when  cnteri:i|;  on  a  itvxty  of  (K-ace  with  u«.  ci(irc»if*.  tbrm- 
teWpi by  Uif JrchielJ  tn  Uie  t'oltowin?  lamctitfet* :  **  We  arc  bappjr  in  havlni;  buHed 
UMler  ground  the  red  ut,  thai  has  »o  «(ivo  been  dyed  itiU)  die  b;cvd  oT  out 
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Another  remarkable  instance  is,  the  style  of  the  Olti  Toata- 
ment,  which  is  carried  on  by  constant  allusions  to  sensible  ob- 
jects. Iniqnity,  or  puilt,  is  expressed  by  a  "  spotted  frarment  ;*' 
misery,  by  ''  (lrink.iii<^  the  cup  of  astonishment;"  vain  pursuits, 
by  •*  feeding  on  ashes;"  a  sinful  life,  by  "  a  crooked  path;" 
prosperity,  by  '*  the  candle  of  the  Lord  shining  ou  our  head  ;" 
und  the  like,  in  innumerable  instances.  Hence,  we  liave  been 
accustomed  to  call  this  sort  of  style  the  oriental  style,  as  fancy- 
\n)r  it  to  be  pectiliar  to  the  nations  of  tlie  east :  whereas,  irom 
Uie  American  style,  nnd  from  many  other  instances,  it  plainly  ap- 
Y^eam  not  to  hnve  been  peculiar  to  any  one  region  or  clinmte : 
but  to  have  been  common  to  all  nations,  in  certain  periods  of 
society  and  language. 

Hence^  we  may  receive  some  li^ht  concerning  that  seeming 
pnrndnx,  that  poetry  is  more  ancient  than  prose.  T  shall  have 
occasion  to  discuss  this  point  fully  hereafter,  when  I  come  to 
treat  of  the  nature  and  origin  of  poetry.  At  present,  it  is  sufh- 
cient  to  observe,  tliat  from  what  has  been  said  it  plainly  appears, 
that  the  style  of  all  languages  must  have  been  originally  poetical; 
strongly  tinctured  with  tlmt  enthusiasm,  and  that  descriptive 
metaphorical  expression,  which  distinguishes  poetry. 

As  language,  in  its  progress,  began  to  grow  more  copious, 
it  gradually  lost  tlmt  figurative  style,  which  was  its  early  cha- 
racter. When  men  were  furnished  with  proj>er  and  familiar 
nn;nes  for  every  object,  both  sensible  and  moral,  they  were  not 
obliged  to  use  so  many  circumlocutions.  Style  became  more 
precise,  and  of  course,  more  simple.  Imagmution  too,  in  pro- 
portion as  society  advanced,  had  less  inlluence  over  mankind. 
The  vehement  manner  of  speaking  by  tones  and  gestures  began 
to  he   disused.     The   understanding  was  more   exercised  ;  the 

brvOiren.  Now,  in  tbis  fort,  we  inter  Ute  axe,  and  plant  Uie  tree  of  peace.  M'e 
pltint  a  tree,  whose  tnp  will  reacb  the  sun  ;  and  lt>  biunohcs  spread  ubroad,  «o 
rtiat  it  sfiitll  be  Kct-n  af'nr  ofT.  May  its  ^rowMi  ncv«>r  be  itttlid  and  rlioked  ;  but 
may  it  ftbavir  butli  your  country  and  ours  with  iu  leaves!  Lei  us  make  fast  ita 
roots,  and  i-k[i:iiJ  tlicui  lo  tht  titnio^c  of  your  culonica.  If  the  Fieoch  should 
come  to  «h;ikc  tblt  irop,  wc  would  know  it  by  tbc  motion  of  Us  roold  rejrhini; 
into  our  ronntry.  May  the  Great  Spirit  allow  n»  to  rest  in  tiiinqnilhty  upon  our 
mats  unil  never  ak'^'"  dix  up  Uie  axe  to  cut  down  the  trer  of  Peace:  Let  the 
citrlli  l»r  tioit  li;ii'd  ovt-r  it,  where  it  lie.i  buried.  I^et  a  Ktrnti^  ^lifani  run  under 
file  pit,  lo  wash  Hie  evil  away  out  of  o«r  «i|»ht  tind  rrmi'mbrnnre— The  liie 
that  had  lon{?  bnmed  in  Albany  it  extini;ui»hcd.  The  bloody  Ited  is  washed 
clean,  and  the  tear*  arc  wiped  from  onr  eye*.  We  now  renew  the  covenant 
chain  of  friendship.  Let  it  be  kept  brit;ht  und  clean  as  silver,  nnd  not  sutl'ered 
lo  contract  any  rust.  Let  not  any  one  pull  away  h'n  arm  from  it."  Tliese 
paviiai^s  are  extracted  t'rom  Cudwullader  Culdcu'i  Hitilory  ol  the  Five  Indian 
NaCiviUi  where  it  appears,  Iruiii  Uie  autlieutic  ducumcat^  be  produce*,  ibat 
t«eli  U  Ibeir  ^nuine  style. 
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hncj,  less.  lutercourfie  among  mankind  becoming  more  exUn- 
Hive  and  frequent,  clearness  of  style,  m  signifying  their  meaning 
to  each  oilier,  was  the  chief  object  of  attention.  In  place  of 
poets,  plulosophers  became  tlie  instructors  of  men  ;  and,  in  their 
reasonings  on  all  ditferent  subjects,  introduced  that  plainer  and 
simpler  style  of  composition,  which  we  now  call  prose.  Among 
the  Greeks,  Pherecydes  of  Scyros,  the  master  of  Pythagoras, 
19  recorded  to  liave  been  the  tirst,  who,  in  this  sense,  composed 
any  writing  in  prose.  The  ancient  metaphorical  and  poetical 
dress  of  language  was  now  laid  aside  from  the  intercourse  of 
men,  and  reserved  for  tJiose  occasions  only,  on  which  orna- 
ment was  professedly  studied. 

Thus  I  have  pursued  the  liistor)-*  of  langtiage  through  some 
of  tiie  variations  it  has  undergone ;  I  have  considered  it,  in  Uie 
first  structure  and  composition  of  words ;  in  the  manner  of 
uttering  or  pronouncing  words  ;  and  in  the  style  and  character 
of  speech.  I  have  yet  to  consider  it  in  another  view,  respecting 
the  order  and  arrangement  of  words ;  when  we  shall  iind  a  pro- 
gress to  have  taken  place,  similar  to  what  I  have  been  now  iUtu- 
Irating 
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RISE  AND  PROGRESS  OF  LANGUAGE,  AND  OF  WRITING. 

WHEN  we  attend  to  the  order  in  which  words  are  arrang- 
ed in  a  sentence,  or  significant  proposition,  we  iind  a  very  remark- 
able dit!erence  between  the  ancient  and  the  modem  tongues. 
The  consideration  of  this  will  sen-e  to  unfold  further  the  genius  of 
language,  and  to  show  the  causes  of  those  alterations,  which  it 
has  undergone,  in  the  progress  of  society. 

In  order  to  conceive  distinctly  the  nature  of  that  alteration 
of  which  I  now  speak,  let  us  go  back,  as  we  did  formerly,  to 
the  most  early  period  of  language.  Let  us  figure  to  ourselves 
a  savage,  who  beholds  some  object,  such  as  fruit,  which  raises 
his  desire,  and  who  requests  another  to  give  it  to  him.  Suppos- 
ing our  savage  to  be  unacquainted  with  words,  be  would  in 
that  case  labour  to  make  himself  be  understood,  by  pointing  ear- 
nestly at  the  object  which  he  desired,  and  uttering  at  the  same 
time  a  passionate  cry.  Supposing  him  to  have  acquired  words^ 
the  first  wonl  which  he  uttered  would,  of  course,  be  the  name  of 
that  object.     He  would  not  express  himself,  uccorditi|;  to  our 
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En^linh  order  of  construction.  "  Give  me  fruit,*'  but,  according 
to  tlie  Latin  ordetj  "  Fruit  give  inc  ;"  "  Fructum  da  mihi  :*  for 
this  ptatn  reason,  that  his  attention  was  wholly  directed  towards 
fruit,  the  desired  abject.  This  was  the  exciting  idea ;  tJie  ob- 
ject which  moved  liim  to  speak  ;  and,  of  course,  would  l>e  the 
tirst  named.  Such  an  arrangement  is  precisely  putting  into 
words  the  .gestures  which  nature  taui^ht  the  savage  to  make,  be- 
fore lie  was  acquainted  with  words  ;  and  therefore  it  may  be  de- 
pended upon  as  certain,  that  he  would  full  most  readily  into  this 
arrangement. 

Acctistomed  now  to  a  different  method  of  orderini^  our  words, 
we  call  this  an  inversion,  and  consider  it  as  a  forced  and  unna- 
tural order  of  speeoli.  But  though  not  the  most  logical,  it  is, 
however,  in  one  view,  the  most  natural  order ;  because,  it  is 
the  order  suggested  by  imagination  and  desire,  which  always  inu 
pel  us  to  mention  their  object  in  the  first  place.  We  might 
therefore  cnnchide,  a  priori,  that  tliis  would  be  tlie  order  in 
which  words  were  most  commonly  arranged  at  the  beginnings 
of  language;  and  accordingly  we  fmd,  in  fact,  that  in  this 
order,  words  are  arranged  in  most  of  the  ancient  tongues ;  as 
in  tlie  Greek  and  the  Latin  ;  and  it  is  said  also,  in  the  Russian, 
the  Sclavonic,  the  Gaelic,  and  several  of  the  American  tongues. 

In  the  Latin  language,  the  arrangement  wliich  most  com- 
monly obtains,  is,  to  place  first  in  tlie  sentence  that  word  which 
expresses  tlie  principal  object  of  the  discourse,  together  with  its 
circumstances  ;  and  afterwards,  the  person,  or  the  thing  that 
nets  upon  it.  Thus  Sallust,  comparing  together  tlie  mind  and 
the  body  ;  "  Animi  imperio,  corporis,  servitio,  magis  utimur  ;'• 
which  order  certainly  renders  the  sentence  more  lively  and 
striking,  than  when  it  is  arranged  according  to  our  English  con- 
struction ;  "We  make  most  use  of  the  direction  of  the  soul,  and 
of  the  service  of  the  body."  Tlie  Latin  order  gratifies  more  the 
rapidity  of  the  imagination,  which  naturally  runs  first  to  that 
which  is  its  chief  object ;  and  having  once  named  it,  cairies  it  in 
view  Ihroughout  the  rest  of  the  sentence.  In  the  same  manner 
in  poetry : 

Jastum  ct  (cnacem  propositi  vinim, 
Non  civiuni  arJor  prnva  jubontiiim, 

Non  vnltm  in>tantls  tyruunt, 

Mente  qntitic  solida. 

Ererj'  person  of  taste  must  be  sensible,  that  here  the  words  are 
arranged  with  a  much  greater  regard  to  the  figure  which  the 
IBvcral  objects  make  in  the  fancy,  than  our  EngliMh  construction 
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adiniU  ;  wliicli  would  ruqtiire  the  '  Justuui  et  tenac«ni  propositi 
vjrura,"  though,  undoubtedly,  the  capital  object  in  the  senlencCf 
to  be  thrown  into  the  last  place. 

I  have  said,  that^  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  languages,  the 
most  common  arrangement  Ik,  to  place  that  first  n  lick  strikes 
the  imagination  ot*  the  speaker  most.  I  do  not,  however,  pre* 
tend,  that  tJiis  holds  witliuut  exception.  Sometimes  regard  to 
the  harmony  of  the  period  requires  a  ditl'erent  order;  and  in 
languages  susceptible  of  so  much  musical  beauty,  and  pronounced 
with  .<o  much  tone  and  modulation  as  were  used  by  tliose  nations^ 
the  harmony  of  periods  was  an  object  carefully  studied.  Some* 
times,  too,  attention  to  the  perspicuity,  to  the  force,  or  to  Uio 
artful  suspension  of  the  speaker's  meaning,  alter  this  order;  and 
produce  such  varieties  in  the  arrangement,  that  it  is  not  easy  to 
reduce  them  to  any  one  principle.  But,  in  general^  this  was  tlio 
genius  and  character  of  most  oi'  tlie  ancient  languages,  to  give 
such  full  liberty  to  the  collocation  of  words,  as  allowed  them  to 
assume  whatever  order  was  most  agreeable  to  tJie  speaker's 
imagination.  The  Hebrew  is,  indeed,  an  exception :  which, 
though  not  altogether  without  inversions,  yet  employs  theuk  less 
frequently,  and  approaches  nearer  to  the  English  construction, 
than  either  the  Greek  or  the  Latin. 

All  the  nmdcrn  languages  of  Europe  have  adopted  a  different 
arrangement  from  the  ancient.  In  their  prose  compositions. 
very  little  variety  is  admitted  in  the  coll(»cation  of  words;  tliey 
are  mostly  fixed  to  one  order ;  and  that  order  is,  what  may  be 
called  the  order  of  the  understanding.  They  place  first  in  the 
sentence,  the  person  or  thing  which  speaks  or  acts  ;  next,  its  ac- 
tion ;  and  lastly,  the  object  of  its  action  :  so  that  the  ideas  are 
made  to  succeed  to  one  another,  not  according  to  the  degree  of 
importance  which  tJie  several  objects  carry  in  the  imaginationj 
but  according  to  the  order  of  nature  and  of  time. 

An  English  writer,  paying  a  compliment  to  a  great  man, 
would  say  thus  :  "  It  is  impossible  fur  me  to  pass  over,  in  silence, 
such  remarkable  mildness,  such  singular  and  unheard  of 
clemency^  and  such  unusual  moderation,  in  the  exercise  of  su- 
preme power."  Here  we  have  first  presented  to  us,  the  person 
who  speaks,  "It  is  impossible  for  me:"  next,  what  that  person 
is  to  do,  *•  impossible  for  him  to  pass  over  in  sUence ;"  and  lastly, 
the  object  which  moves  him  so  to  do,  ^  the  mildness,  clemency, 
and  moderation  of  Lis  patron."  Cicero,  from  whom  1  have 
translated  these  words,  just  reverses  this  order  ;  beginning  with 
the  object,  placing  that  first  which  was  the  exciting  idea  in  (lie 
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tpeftkpr's  noind.  and  ending  with  the  speaker  and  liis  aclion. 
*  Tantam  inansuetudinem,  tarn  inu.sitatani  innuditamque  clemen- 
tiam,  tantumque  in  suinma  potestate  rerum  omnium  modum, 
tacitus  nullo  modo  praeterire  possum."     (Orat.  pro  Alarcdl.) 

The  Latin  order  is  more  animated  ;  the  Engliali  more  clear 
and  distinct.  The  Romans  generally  arranged  tlieir  words  ac- 
cording to  the  order  in  which  tlie  ideas  rose  in  tlie  speaker's 
ima^natioii.  We  arrange  them  according  to  the  order  in 
which  the  understanding  directs  those  ideas  to  be  exliDiited,  in 
succession,  to  the  view  of  another.  Our  arrangement,  therefore, 
appears  to  be  the  consequence  of  greater  refinement  in  the  art  of 
speech ;  as  far  as  clearness  in  communication  is  understood  to 
be  the  end  of  speech. 

In  poetry,  where  we  are  supposed  to  rise  above  the  ordinary 
style,  and  to  speak  the  language  of  fancy  and  passion,  our 
arrangement  is  not  altogether  so  limited  ;  but  some  greater 
liberty  is  allowed  for  transposition  and  inversion.  Even  there, 
however,  tliat  liberty  is  couhiied  within  narrow  bounds,  in  com- 
parison of  the  ancient  languages.  The  diflerent  modern  tongues 
vary  from  one  another  in  this  respect.  The  French  language  is, 
of  them  all,  the  most  determinate  in  tbe  order  of  its  words,  and 
admits  the  least  of  inversion,  either  in  prose  or  poetry.  The 
English  admits  it  more.  But  the  Italian  retains  the  most  of  the 
ancient  transpositive  character ;  though  one  is  apt  to  think  it 
attended  with  a  little  obscurity  in  the  style  of  some  of  their  au- 
thors, who  deal  most  in  tliese  transpositions. 
*'  It  is  proper,  next,  to  observe^  that  there  is  one  circumstance 
in  the  structure  of  all  the  modern  tongues,  which,  if  necessary, 
limits  their  arrangement,  in  a  great  measure,  to  one  tiated  and 
determinate  train.  We  have  disused  those  difl'erences  of  termi- 
nation, which,  in  the  Greek  and  Latin,  distinguished  the  scvcnj 
cases  of  nouns,  and  tenses  of  verbs  ;  and  which,  thereby,  pointed 
out  the  mutual  relation  of  the  several  words  in  a  sentence  to  one 
another,  tliough  the  related  words  were  disjoined,  and  placed  in 
diflferent  parts  of  the  sentence,  lliis  is  an  alteration  in  the 
structure  of  language,  of  which  1  shall  have  occasion  to  say  more 
in  the  next  lecture.  One  obvious  effect  of  it  is,  that  we  have 
now,  for  tlie  most  part,  no  way  left  na  to  show  the  close  relation 
of  any  two  words  to  each  other  in  meaning,  but  by  placing  them 
close  to  one  another  in  the  period.  For  instance,  tlie  Romans 
could,  with  propriety,  express  themselves  thus  : 

Eikiinvtujii  aymphx  crvdvU  fancrc  Pvpliuiu        * 
Flebvnt. — 
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cause  "  Exstinctum  et  Daphnin,"  being  both  la  the  accusative 
rase,  this  showed  that  the  adjective  and  the  substantive  were 
related  to  each  other,  though  placed  at  the  two  extreruitiea 
of  the  line ;  and  that  both  were  governed  by  tlie  active  verb 
'*  flebaiit/*  to  which  *'  nymphaj"  plainly  appeared  to  be  Uie 
nominative.  The  i^liiTerent  teruiiualions  here  reduced  all  inti^ 
order,  and  made  the  connexion  of  tite  several  words  perfecU 
ly  clear.  But  let  us  translate  these  words  literally  into 
English,  according  to  the  Latin  arrangement ;  "  Dead  the 
nymphs  by  a  cruel  fate  Daphnis  lamented ;"  and  tliey  become 

perfect  riddle,  in  wluch  it  is  impossible  to  hnd  any  mean- 


It  was  by  means  of  this  contrivance,  which  obtained  iq 
almost  all  the  ancient  languages,  of  varying  the  termination 
of  nouns  and  verbs,  and  thereby  pointing  out  the  concord* 
ance,  and  the  government  of  the  words  in  a  sentence,  that 
tbey  enjoyed  so  muclt  liberty  of  transposition,  and  could 
marshal  and  arrange  tlidt  words  in  any  way  tltat  gratided 
the  imagination,  or  pleused  tht^  ear.  When  language  cdin^ 
to  be  modelled  by  the  northern  nations  who  overran  th« 
empire,  they  dropped  Uie  caaea  of  nouns,  and  tlie  dUTerent. 
termination  of  verbs,  with  the  more  ease,  because  tliey  plac-i 
ed  nu  great  value  upon  the  advantages  arising  from  such  § 
structure  of  language.  They  were  attentive  only  to  cleaniet%j 
and  copiousness  of  expression.  They  neitlier  regarded  much 
the  harmony  of  sound,  nor  sought  to  gratify  the  imagination 
by  the  collocation  of  words.  They  studied  solely  to  express 
themselves  in  such  a  manner  as  simuld  cxiiibit  their  idea4 
to  others  in  the  most  distinct  and  inteUigiblc  order.  And 
hence,  if  our  language,  by  reason  of  the  simple  arrangement 
uf  its  word^,  possesses  less  harmony,  less  beauty,  and  lostf 
force,  than  the  Greek  or  Latin  ;  it  is,  however,  in  its  mean, 
ing,  more  obvious  and  plaiiu  « 

Thus  I  have  shown  what  the  natural  progress   of  l{uiguaic#^] 
has  been » in  several  material  articles;  and  this  accouitt  of  th 
genius  and   progress  uf  language  lays  a  foundation   fvtr  munj 
observations    both  curious  and  useful.     From  what   has  beciar| 
said  in  this,  and  tlie  preceding  lecture,  it  appears,  tjiat  Ian* 
age  was,   at    Grst.    barren  in  words^  but  descriptive  by  tin 
und  of  those  words  ;  and  expressive  in  the  manner  of  uttei 
ing  them,  by  the   aid  of  significant  tones  and  gestures ;  sty] 
as    figurative   and   poetical  ;    arrangement    was    fanciful    aru 
ely.     It    a])pears,  that,   in  all  tlie  successive  changes  whicbj 
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laBgDtge  hu  undergone,  as  the  world  advanced,  the  under- 
standing has  gained  ground  on  tlie  fancy  and  imagination.  The 
progress  of  language,  in  this  respect,  resembles  the  progress 
of  age  in  man.  Tlic  imagination  is  most  vigorous  and  pre- 
dominant in  youth  ;  with  advancing  years,  the  imagination 
cools,  and  tiie  understanding  ripens.  Thus  languao-e,  pro- 
ceeding from  sterility  to  copiousness,  hath  at  the  same  time 
proceeded  from  vivacity  to  accuracy  ;  from  fire  and  enlliusi- 
asm,  to  coolness  and  precision.  Those  characters  of  early 
language,  descriptive  sound,  vehement  tones  and  gestures,  figura- 
tive style,  nnd  inverted  arrangement,  all  hang  together,  have 
a  mutual  intluence  on  each  other  ;  and  have  all  gradually  given 
place  to  arbitrary  sounds,  calm  pronunciation,  simple  style, 
plain  arrangement.  Language  is  become  in  modern  times, 
more  correct,  and  accurate ;  but  however,  less  striking  and 
animated:  and  its  ancient  state,  more  favourable  to  poetry 
and  oratory ;  in   its   present,   to   reason  and  philosophy. 

Having  finished  my  account  of  the  progress  of  speech,  I 
proceed  to  give  an  account  of  the  progress  of  writing,  which 
nctt  demands  our  notice ;  though  it  will  not  require  so  fall 
B  discussion   as  the   former   subject. 

Ncirt  to  speech,  writing  is,  beyond  doubt,  the  most  useful 
art  which  men  possess.  It  is  plainly  an  improvement  upon 
speech,  and  therefore  must  have  been  posterior  to  it  in  order 
of  time.  At  iirsi,  men  thought  of  nothing  more  tlian  communi- 
cating their  thoughts  to  one  another,  when  present,  by  means 
of  words  or  sounds  which  tliey  uttered.  Afterwards,  they  devis- 
ed this  further  method  of  mutual  conuimnicntion  with  one  ano- 
ther, when  absent,  by  means  of  marks  or  characters  presented 
to  the  eye,  which  we  call  writing. 

Written  characters  are  of  two  sorts.  They  are  either  signs 
for  things,  or  signs  for  words.  Of  the  former  sort,  signs  of 
things,  are  the  pictures,  liieroglyphics,  and  symbols,  employed 
by  the  ancient  nations  ;  of  the  latter  sort,  signs  for  words, 
are  the  alphabetical  characters,  now  employed  by  all  Europeans. 
These  two  kinds  of  writing  are  generically,  and  essentially  dis- 
tinct. 

Pictures  were,  undoubtedly,  the  first  essay  towards  writing. 
Imitation  is  so  natural  to  man,  that,  in  all  ages,  and  among  all 
nations,  some  methods  have  obtaine<l,  of  copying  or  tracing  the 
likeness  of  sensible  objects  Those  methods  would  soon  be  em- 
ployed by  men  for  giving  some  imperfect  infonnntion  to  others^ 
at  a  distance,  of  what  bud  happened ;  or,  for  preserving  the  me- 
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mory  of  facts  wlikh  they  sought  to  record.  Thus,  to  signify 
tliaf  one  man  had  killed  another,  they  ilrew  the  figure  of  one  man 
stretched  upon  the  earthy  and  of  anotlier  standing  by  him  with 
a  deadly  weapon  in  his  hand.  We  tind,  in  fact,  that  when 
America  was  first  discovered,  tliia  was  tlie  only  sort  of  writing 
known  in  tlie  kingdom  of  Mexico.  By  historical  pictures,  Um 
Mexicans  are  said  to  have  transmitted  the  memory  of  the  most 
important  transactions  of  Uicir  empire.  These,  however  muslj 
have  been  extremely  imperfect  records  ;  and  the  nations  who  hadj 
no  other,  must  have  been  very  gross  and  rude.  Pictures  couldi 
do  no  more  than  delineate  external  events.  They  could  neither' 
exhibit  the  connexions  of  them,  nor  describe  such  qualities 
were  not  >'isible  to  the  eye,  nor  convey  any  idea  of  the  disposi-*^ 
tions  or  words  of  men. 

To  supply,  in  some  degree,  this  defect,  tliere  arose,  in  prOw\ 
cess  of  time,  the  invention  of  what  arc  called  hierogl^-phical  char* 
acters  ;  which  may  be  considered  as  the  second  stage  of  tlie  art 
of  writing.  Hieroglyphics  consist  in  certain  symbols,  whichi 
arc  made  to  stand  for  invisible  objects,  on  account  of  an  analogy 
or  resemblance  which  such  symbols  were  supposed  to  bear 
the  objects.  Thus,  an  eye  was  the  liieroglyphical  symbol  qi 
knowledge ;  a  circle,  of  eternity,  which  hns  neither  beginning 
nor  end.  Hieroglyphics,  therefore,  were  a  more  refined  and 
extensive  species  of  painting.  Pictures  delineated  the  resem- 
blance of  external  visible  objects.  Hieroglyphics  painted  in- 
visible objects,  by  analogies  taken  from  tlie  external  world. 

Among  tlie  Mexicans  were  found  some  traces  of  liierogly- 
phical characters  intennixed  irith  their  historical  pictures.  Jiut 
E^pt  was  the  country  where  this  sort  of  writing  was  most 
studied  and  brought  into  a  regular  art.  In  hieroglyphics  WM 
conveyed  all  the  boasted  wisdom  of  their  priests.  According  to 
the  properties  which  they  ascribed  to  animals,  or  the  qualities 
with  which  tliey  supposed  natural  objects  to  be  endowed,  ihoy 
pitched  upon  them  to  be  the  emblems,  or  hieroglypliics,  of 
moral  objects  ;  and  employed  tliem  in  their  writing  for  that  end. 
Thus,  ingratitude  was  denominated  by  a  viper ;  imprudence,  by 
a  ily  ;  wisdom,  by  an  ant;  victory,  by  a  hawk;  a  dutifid  child, 
by  a  stork  ;  a  man  universally  shunned,  by  an  eel,  wliich  they 
suppose  to  be  found  in  company  with  no  other  fish.  Sometimes 
they  joined  togetiier  two  or  more  of  these  liieroglyphical  charnc- 
lers  ;  as,  a  serpent  with  a  hawk's  head  ;  to  denote  nature,  with 
God  presiding  over  it.  But,  as  many  of  tJiose  properties  of  ob- 
jects Hhich  tJiey  assumed  tor  tlic  foundation  of  their  liierogly- 
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pliics,  were  merely  imaginary,  and  the  {illusions  drawn  from 
lliem  were  toreed  and  and}ii;u(ni3 ;  as  the  conjunction  ot'  their 
clmracters  rendered  Ihem  still  ninre  obscure,  and  must  have  ex- 
pressed very  indij^linotly  the  connexiaii.s  and  relations  of  things  ; 
this  Aort  of  writing  cou]<l  be  no  otiier  than  eiii^atical,  and  con. 
timed  in  the  highest  decree ;  an<l  must  have  l>tten  a  very  imper. 
feet  vehicle  of  knowledge  of  any  kind. 

It  has  l>een  imagined  that  liieroglyphics  were  an  invention  of 
the  Egyptian  )»rirs(s,  for  concpaling  their  learning  from  coi|i- 
laon  view  ;  and  that*  upon  thin  account,  it  was  preferred  by 
tiiem  to  the  alphabetical  method  of  writing.  But  this  is  certainly 
a  niislakc.  Hieroglyphics  were,  undoubtedly,  employed  at  first 
from  necessity,  not  i'rom  ehoir.e  or  refineinent;  and  would  never 
kave  beentiiought  of^  if  alphabetical  characters  had  been  known 
The  nature  of  the  invention  plairdy  shows  it  to  have  been  one 
of  lltose  groAs  and  rude  essciy.s  towards  writing,  which  were 
adopted  in  the  early  ages  of  the  world ;  in  order  to  extend  fur- 
ther llic  first  method  which  they  had  employed  of  simple  pic- 
tures, or  representations  of  visible  objecU.  Indeed  in  aiter- 
times»  when  alphabetical  writinj^  was  introduced  into  Egypt, 
ami  the  hieroglyphical  was,  of  course,  fallen  into  disuse,  it  is 
known,  tliat  the  priests  still  employed  the  hieroglypliieal  charac- 
ttra,  a^  a  sacred  kind  of  writing,  now  beeome  peculiar  to  llipm- 
selves,  and  serving  tu  give  an  air  of  mystery  to  their  learning 
and  religion.  In  this  stale  I  he  Greeks  found  hieroglyphieul 
writing  when  tliey  began  to  have  intercourse  with  Egypt  ;  and 
Sfime  of  their  writers  mistook  this  use,  to  which  tliey  found  it 
applied,  for  the  cause  that  had  given  rise  to  the  invention. 

As  writing  advanced,  from  [lictures  of  visible  objects,  lo 
hierogly|)hicfl,  or  symbols  of  things  invisible  ;  from  tiiese  laller, 
it  advanced,  among  some  nations,  to  simple  arbitrary  marks 
which  stood  for  objects,  lliough  witlumt  any  resendilanoe  or 
uTiahigy  to  tlte  objects  signilicd.  Of  this  nature  was  tlio  me- 
thod of  writing  practised  among  the  Peruvians.  They  made 
me  of  small  cords  of  different  colours,  and  by  knots  upon 
these,  of  various  sizes,  and  ditferently  ranged,  they  contrived 
signs  for  giving  information,  and  comnmnicating  tiieir  thoui;ht«i 
to  one  another. 

Of  this  nature,  also,  are  the  written  characters  which  are 
used  to  this  day  throughout  the  great  empire  of  China.  The 
Chinese  have  no  alphabet  of  letters,  or  simple  sounds,  whirh 
compose  their  words.  But  every  single  character  which  lliey 
UAe  in  writing,  is  significant   of  :in  idea ;  it  is  a  mark  which 
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staiuU  for  some  one  thing  or  object.  By  consequence,  tho 
number  of  these  characters  must  be  inmiense.  It  must  cor-* 
respond  tn  the  whole  number  of  objects  or  ideas^  which  Uiey 
have  occasion  to  express;  that  is^  to  the  whole  number  of 
words  which  they  employ  in  speech  ;  nay,  it  must  be  js^eater 
than  the  number  of  words ;  one  word,  by  varying  the  tone 
>vith  which  it  is  spoken,  may  be  made  to  signify  several 
different  things.  They  are  said  to  have  seventy  thousand 
of  those  written  characters.  To  read  and  write  them  to  per- 
fection u  the  study  of  a  whole  life  ;  which  subjects  learning, 
among  them,  to  infinite  disadvantage;  and  must  have  greatly 
retarded   the   progress  of  all   science. 

Concerning  the  origin  of  these  Glunese  characters  there 
have  been  dilFerent  opinions,  and  much  controversy.  Accord- 
ing to  the  most  probable  accounts,  the  Chinese  writing  be- 
gan, like  the  Egyptian,  with  pictures  and  hieroglypbical  figures. 
These  figures  being,  in  progress,  abbreviated  in  their  form, 
for  the  sake  of  writing  tlicm  easily,  and  greatly  enlarge<l 
in  their  number,  passed  at  length  into  those  marks  or  characters 
which  they  now  use,  and  which  have  spread  themselves  tlirough 
several  nations  of  the  cast.  For  wc  are  informed  that  the 
Japanese,  the  Tonquinese,  and  the  Corceans,  who  speak  dif* 
ferent  languages  from  one  another,  and  from  the  inhabitants 
of  China,  use,  however,  the  same  written  characters  with 
them ;  and,  by  this  means,  correspond  intelligibly  with  each 
other  in  writing,  though  ignorant  of  the  language  spoken  in 
their  several  countries  ;  a  plain  proof  that  the  Chinese  characters 
are,  like  hieroglyphics,  independent  of  language ;  are  signs 
of  things,  not   of  words. 

We  have  one  itistance  of  this  sort  of  writing  in  Europe. 
Our  ciphers,  as  they  are  called,  or  arithmetical  figures,  I,  2, 
3,  4,  &cc.,  which  we  have  derived  from  the  Arabians,  are 
significant  marks  precisely  of  tlie  same  nature  with  the  Chi- 
nese characters.  They  have  no  dependence  on  words ,  but 
each  figure  denotes  an  object ;  denotes  tlie  number  for  which 
it  stands ;  and,  accordingly,  on  being  presented  to  the  tye, 
is  equally  understood  by  all  the  nations  who  have  agreed  in  the 
use  of  these  ciphers  ;  by  Italians,  Spaniards,  French,  and  En- 
glish, however  different  the  languages  of  those  nations  are 
from  one  another,  and  whatever  dlflerent  names  they  give, 
in  their  respective  languages,  to   each   numerical  cipher. 

As  far,  then,  as  we  have  yet  advanced,  nothing  has  ap* 
peared  which  resembles  our  letters,   or  which   can  be  called 
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writing,  in  the  sense  \vp  now  ;rive  to  that  term.  What  wo 
have  hitherto  seen,  were  all  direct  signs  for  fliinjis.  anii  made 
no  use  of  the  medium  of  sound,  or  word.4 ;  either  signs  by 
representation,  as  the  Mexican  pictures  ;  or  si^ns  Uy  analogy,  as 
the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  ;  or  signs  by  institution,  as  the  Peru- 
vian knots,  the  Chinese  characters,  and  the  Arabian  cipliers 

At  lengtii^  in  diilertint  nations^  men  became  srnsiblr-  of  the 
imperfection,  the  ambiguity,  and  the  tediousniss  of  each  of  these 
methods  of  commuoication  witli  one  another.  Tht-y  began  to 
consider,  that  by  employing  signs  which  shotdd  stand  not  di- 
rectly for  things,  but  for  the  words  which  tliey  used  in  speech 
for  naming  these  things,  a  considerable  advantage  would  bo 
gained.  For  they  reflected  further,  that  though  the  number  of 
wordj  in  every  language  be  indeed  very  great,  yet  tlie  number  of 
articulate  soimds,  which  are  used  in  composing  these  words,  is 
comparatively  small.  The  same  simple  sounds  are  continually 
recurring  and  repeated,  and  are  combined  together,  in  various 
ways,  for  forming  all  tlic  variety  of  words  which  we  utter 
They  bcthouglit  themselves,  therelore,  of  inventing  signs,  not 
for  each  word  by  itself,  but  for  each  of  those  simple  sounds 
which  we  employ  in  forming  our  wonls  ;  and.  by  joining  together 
a  few  of  those  signs,  they  saw  that  it  would  lie  practirable  to  ex- 
press, in  writing,  tjie  whole  combinations  of  sounds  whidi  our 
worda  require. 

The  first  step  in  this  new  progress  was  the  invention  of  an 
alphabet  of  syllables,  which  probably  preceded  the  invention  of 
an  olphabet  of  letters,  among  som**  of  the  ancient  nations,  and 
which  is  said  to  be  retained,  to  this  day,  in  ^Ethiopia,  and  some 
countries  of  India.  By  hxioff  upon  a  particular  mark,  or 
character,  for  every  syllable  in  the  language^  the  number  of 
clmracters,  necessary  to  be  used  in  writing,  was  reduced  within 
a  much  smaller  compass  than  tlic  number  of  words  in  the  lan- 
guage. Still,  however,  the  number  of  characters  was  great, 
and  must  have  continued  to  render  both  reading  and  writing 
very  laborious  arts.  Till,  at  last,  some  happy  genius  arose ; 
and,  tracing  the  sounds  made  by  the  human  voice  to  their  most 
fliiuiple  elements,  reduced  them  to  a  very  few  vowels  and  conso- 
nants ;  and,  by  aflixing  to  each  of  tliese  the  signs  which  we  now 
call  letters,  taught  men  how,  by  their  combinations,  to  put  in 
writing  aU  the  diU'ereut  words,  or  combinations  of  sound,  which 
they  employed  in  speech.  By  l>eing  reduced  to  Ihis  simplicity 
the  art  of  writing  was  brought  to  its  highest  state  of  perfection, 
and  in  this  state  we  now  enjoy  it  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe. 
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To  whom  we  are  indebted  for  tliis  sublime  and  refined  dis- 
covery, does  not  appear.  Concealed  by  the  darkness  of  remote 
antiquity,  the  great  inventor  is  deprived  of  those  honours  whicli 
would  still  be  paid  to  his  memory  by  all  the  lovers  of  knowledge 
and  learning.  It  appears  from  the  books  which  Moses  has 
written,  that,  among  the  Jews,  and  probably  among  tiie  Egyp- 
tians, letters  had  been  invented  prior  to  his  age.  The  universal 
tradition  among  the  ancients  is,  that  they  were  first  imported 
into  Greece  by  Cadmus,  the  Phoenician,  who,  according  to  the 
common  system  of  chronology,  was  contemporary  with  Joshua  , 
according  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  system,  contemporary  with 
king  David.  As  the  Phoenicians  are  not  known  to  have  been 
the  inventors  of  any  art  or  science,  though,  by  means  of  their 
extensive  commerce,  they  propagated  the  discoveries  made  by 
other  nations,  the  most  probable  and  natural  account  of  the 
origin  of  alphabetical  characters  is,  that  they  took  rise  in  Egypt, 
the  first  civilized  kingdom  of  whicli  we  have  any  authentic  ac- 
counts, and  the  great  source  of  aj'ts  and  polity  among  the  an- 
cients. In  that  country,  the  favourite  study  of  hieroglyphical 
characters  had  directed  much  attention  to  the  art  of  writing. 
Tlieir  hieroglyphics  are  known  to  have  been  intermixed  with 
abbreviated  symbols,  and  arbitrary  marks  ;  whence,  at  last, 
they  caught  the  idea  of  contriving  marks,  not  for  things  merely, 
but  for  sounds.  Accordingly  Plato  (in  Phsedro)  expressly  attri- 
butes tlie  invention  of  letters  to  Theuth,  the  Egyptian,  who  '^*> 
supposed  to  have  been  the  Hermes,  or  Mercury,  of  tt^  or.  ec&s. 
Cadmus  himself,  though  he  passed  from  Phoenicia  to  Greece, 
yet  is  affirmed,  by  several  of  the  ancients,  to  have  been  originally 
of  Thebea  in  Egypt.  Most  probably  Moses  carried  with  him 
the  Egyptian  letters  into  the  land  of  Canaan  ;  and  tliere,  being 
adopted  by  the  Phoenicians,  who  inhabited  part  of  that  country, 
they  were  transmitted  into  Greece. 

The  alphabet  which  Cadmus  brought  into  Greece  was  im- 
perfect, and  is  said  to  have  contained  only  sixteen  letters.  The 
rest  were  afterwards  added,  according  as  signs  for  proper 
sounds  were  found  to  be  wanting.  It  is  curious  to  observe,  that 
the  letters  which  we  use  at  this  day,  can  be  traced  back  to  thi 
very  alphabet  of  Cadmus.  The  Roman  alphabet,  which  obtain 
With  us,  and  with  most  of  the  European  nations,  is  plainly 
formed  on  the  Greek,  with  a  few  variations.  And  all  learnec 
men  observe,  that  the  Greek  characters,  especially  according  it. 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  formed  in  the  oldest  inscriptions, 
have  a  remarkable  conformity  with  the  Hebrew  or  Samaritan 
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rliaracters,  which,  it  ia  agreed,  are  Ihe  same  with  (he  Phoeni- 
cian, or, the  alphabet  of  Cailnius.  Invert  the  Greek'choracter.s 
from  left  to  riglit.  according  to  the  Plicenician  and  H*^brrw  innn- 
lur  of  writing,  and  tiiey  are  nearly  the  same.  Besides  the  con- 
formity of  Bgure,  the  names  or  denominations  of  llie  Jitters, 
alpha,  beta,  gamma.  8cc.  and  the  order  in  whicli  the  letters  arc 
arranged,  in  all  Ihe  several  alphabets,  PJiuetiician,  Hrbfcvr, 
Greek,  and  Roman,  agree  no  nmch,  as  amounts  to  a  <leuion>sli*a- 
tion,  that  they  were  all  derived  originally  from  Uie  same  source. 
An  invention  so  useful  and  simple  was  greedily  received  by  nmn- 
kind,  and  propagated  with  speed  and  facility  through  uiauy  dif- 
ferent nations. 

The  letters  were  originally  written  from  the  riglit  hand 
towards  the  left ;  that  is,  in  a  contrary  order  to  what  we  now 
practise.  This  manner  of  writing  obtained  among  the  Assyrians, 
Phoenicians,  Arabians,  and  Hebrews  ;  and  from  some  vcrj'  old 
irisrriplion.s,  appears  to  have  obtained  also  among  the  Greeks. 
Afterwards  tlie  Greeks  adopted  a  new  method,  writing  their 
lines  alternately  from  the  right  to  the  left,  und  from  the  left  to 
the  right,  which  was  called  boustrophedon :  or,  writing  after  the 
manner  in  which  oxen  plough  the  groan<l.  Of  (his,  several 
specimens  still  remain ;  particularly  the  inscription  on  the 
famous  Siga.an  monument ;  and  down  to  the  days  of  Sidoii,  the 
legislator  of  Athens,  this  continued  to  be  the  common  method  of 
writing.  At  length,  the  motion  from  the  left  hand  to  the  right 
being  ibund  more  natural  and  commodious,  thi>  practice  of  writ- 
ing in  this  direction  prevailed  throughout  all  tlie  countries  of 
Europe. 

Writing  was  long  a  kind  of  engraving.  Pillars  and  tahles 
of  stone  were  tirst  employed  for  this  purpose,  and  afterwards, 
plates  of  the  softer  metals,  such  as  lead.  In  proportion  ns 
writing  became  more  common,  lighter  and  more  portable  suh- 
stances  were  employed.  The  leaves,  and  the  bark  of  certain 
trees,  were  used  in  some  countries ;  and  in  others,  tablets  of 
wood,  covered  with  a  thin  coat  of  soft  wax,  on  whicli  tlic  im- 
pres.sion  was  made  with  a  stylus  of  iron.  In  later  times,  the 
liides  of  animals,  properly  prepared,  and  polished  into  parch- 
ment, were  Ihe  most  common  nialeriais.  Our  present  method 
of  ^sriting  on  paper  is  an  invention  of  no  greater  anlit|U)ly  than 
the  fourteenth  century 

Thus  I  have  given  .some  ae<  ouiit  of  ilic  progress  of  these 
two  great  arts,  speech  anil  writmg  ;  by  which  nien*»  thoughts 
arc  conimunicatcd,  luul  (he  foitnrlalion  laid  for  ull  knowhd^^- 
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and  intprovement.  Let  us  conclude  the  subject  witli  comparing^ 
in  a  few  words,  spoken  language,  and  written  language ;  or, 
words  uttered  in  our  hearing,  with  words  represented  to  the 
eye  ;  where  we  shall  find  several  advantages  and  disadvantages 
to  be  balanced  on  both  sides. 

The  advantages  of  iVriting  above  Speech  are,  that  writing  is 
both  a  more  extensive,  and  a  more  permanent  metliod  of  com- 
municationi  More  extensive,  as  it  is  not  confined  within  the 
narrow  circle  of  those  who  hear  our  words  ;  but,  by  means  of 
written  characters,  we  can  send  our  thoughts  abroad,  and  pro- 
pagate them  through  the  world ;  we  can  lift  our  voice,  so  as  to 
speak  to  the  most  distant  regions  of  tlie  earth.  More  permanent 
also,  as  it  prolongs  this  voice  to  the  most  distant  ages  ;  it  gives 
us  the  means  of  recording  our  sentiments  to  futurity,  and  of 
perpetuating  the  instructive  memory  of  past  transactions.  It 
likewise  affords  this  advantage  to  such  as  read,  above  such  as 
hear,  that,  having  the  Written  characters  before  their  eyes,  they 
can  arrest  the  sense  of  the  writer.  They  can  pause,  and  re- 
volve, and  compare>  at  their  leisure>  one  passage  with  another } 
whereas  the  voice  is  fugitive  and  passing ;  you  must  catch 
the  words  the  moment  they  are  uttered^  or  you  lose  them  for 
ever. 

But,  although  these  be  so  great  advantages  of  written  lan- 
guage, that  speech,  without  writing,  would  Lave  been  very  in- 
adequate for  the  instruction  of  mankind,  yet  we  must  not  forget 
to  observe,  that  spoken  language  has  a  great  superiority  over 
written  language,  in  point  of  energy  or  force.  The  voice  of 
the  living  speaker  makes  an  impression  on  the  mind,  much 
stronger  than  can  be  made  by  the  perusal  of  any  writing.  The 
tones  of  voice,  the  looks  and  gestures  which  accompany  dis^ 
course,  and  which  no  writing  can  convey,  render  discourse^ 
when  it  is  well  managed,  infinitely  more  clear,  and  more  express 
tive,  than  the  most  accurate  writing.  For  tones,  looks,  and 
gestures,  are  natural  interpreters  of  the  sentiments  of  the  mind. 
They  remove  ambiguities ;  they  enforce  impressions ;  they 
operate  on  us  by  means  of  sympathy,  which  is  one  of  tlie  most 
powerful  instruments  of  persuasion.  Our  sympathy  is  always 
awakened  more  by  hearing  the  speaker,  than  by  reading  his 
works  in  our  closet.  Hence,  though  writing  may  answer  the 
purposes  of  mere  instruction,  yet  all  the  great  and  high  eflbrts 
of  eloquence  must  be  made  by  means  of  spoken,  not  of  writteniy 
langoage^ 
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STRUCTURE  OF  LANGUAOK 

'AlTER  having  given  an  acconnt  of  the  rise  and  progress 
of  language,  I  proceed  to  treat  of  its  structure^  or  of  general 
grammar.  The  structure  of  language  is  extremely  artiticial ; 
and  there  are  few  sciences  in  which  a  deeper,  or  more  refmed 
logic  is  employed,  than  in  grammar.  It  is  apt  to  be  slighted  by 
Biiperficial  thinkers,  as  belonging  to  those  rudiments  of  know- 
ledge which  were  inculcated  upon  us  in  our  earliest  youth.  But 
what  was  then  inculcated  before  we  could  comprehend  its  prin- 
ciples, would  abundantly  repay  our  study  in  maturer  j^ears  ;  and 
to  the  ignorance  of  it  must  be  attributed  many  of  those  funda- 
mental defects  which  appear  in  writing. 

Few  authors  have  written  with  philosophical  accuracy  on 
the  principles  of  general  grammar  ;  and,  what  is  more  to  be  re- 
gretted, fewer  still  have  thought  of  a])plying  those  principles  to 
the  English  language.  While  the  French  tongue  has  long  been 
an  object  of  attention  to  many  able  and  ingenious  writers  of 
thut  nation,  who  have  considered  its  construction,  and  deter- 
mined its  propriety  with  great  accuracy,  the  genius  and  gram- 
mar of  the  English^  to  the  reproach  of  the  country,  have  not 
been  studied  with  equal  care,  or  ascertained  with  the  same 
precision.  Attempts  have  been  made^  indeed,  of  late,  towards 
supplying  this  defect,  and  some  able  writers  have  entered  on  the 
subject;  but  much  remains  yet  to  be  done. 

I  do  not  propose  to  give  any  system,  either  of  grammar  in 
genera],  or  of  English  grammar  in  particular.  A  uiinute  discus- 
sion of  the  niceties  of  language  would  carry  us  too  nmch  olf 
from  other  objects,  which  demand  our  attention  in  the  course  of 
lectures.  But  I  propose  to  give  a  general  view  of  the  chief 
principles  reluting  to  this  subject,  in  observations  on  the  several 
parts  of  which  speech  or  language  is  composed  ;  remarking  as  I 
go  along,  the  peculiarities  of  our  owu  tongue.  After  which,  I 
shiill  make  some  more  particular  remarks  on  the  genius  of  tlie 
English  language. 

The  first  tiling  to  be  considered,  is  tlie  division  of  the  several 
parts  of  speech.  The  essential  parts  of  speech  are  the  same  in 
all  languages.  There  must  always  be  some  words  which  denote 
the  namcH  of  objects,  or  mark  the  subject  of  discourse  ;  other 
word*,  which  denote  tlw  qualities  of  those  objects,  and  express 
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what  we  affirm  concerning  them  ;  and  other  words,  which  point 
out  their  connexions  and  relations.  Hence,  substantives,  pro- 
nouns, adjectives,  verbs,  prepositions,  and  conjunctions,  niust 
necessarily  be  found  in  all  languages.  The  most  simple  and 
comprehensive  division  of  the  parts  of  speech  is,  into  substan- 
tives, attributives,  and  connectives."^  Substantives  are  all  the 
words  which  express  the  names  of  objects,  or  the  subjects  of  dis- 
course ;  attributives  are  all  the  words  which  express  any  attri- 
bute, property,  or  action  of  the  former ;  connectives  are  what 
express  the  connexions,  relations,  and  dependencies,  which  take 
place  among  them.  The  common  grammatical  division  of  speech 
into  eight  parts  ;  nouns,  pronouns,  verbs,  participles,  adverbs, 
prepositions,  inteijections,  and  coiyunctions,  is  not  very  lo- 
gical, as  might  be  easily  shown  ;  as  it  comprehends  under  the 
general  term  of  nouns,  both  substantives  and  adjectives,  which 
are  parts  of  speech  generically  and  essentially  distinct ;  while  it 
makes  a  separate  part  of  speech  of  participles,  which  are  no 
other  than  verbal  acyectives.  However,  as  these  are  the  terms 
to  which  our  ears  have  been  most  familiarised,  and  as  an 
exact  logical  division  is  of  no  great  consequence  to  our  present 
purpose,  it  will  be  better  to  make  use  of  these  known  terms 
than  of  any  otlier 

We  are  naturally  led  to  begin  with  the  consideration  of  sub- 
stantive nouns,  which  are  tlie  foundation  of  all  grammar,  and 
may  be  considered  as  the  most  ancient  part  of  speech.  For 
assuredly,  as  soon  as  men  had  got  beyond  simple  interjec- 
tions, or  exclamations  of  passion,  and  began  to  communicate 
themselves  by  discourse,  they  would  be  under  a  necessity  of 
assigning  names  to  the  objects  they  saw  around  them ;  which, 
in  grammatical  language,  is  called  the  invention  of  substantive 
noims.-|-    And  here,  at  our  first  setting  out,  somewhat  curious 

*  QDtQtiUan  informs  us,  that  tliis  was  the  most  ancient  diviiioD.  "  Turn 
videbit  quot  et  qace  sunt  partes  orationU.  Qnanquam  de  nnmero  parnm  con- 
▼enit  Vcteres  enim,  qnornm  fueront  Ariatoteles  atque  Theodectes,  verba  mode, 
et  nmnlna,  et  conTinctionea  tradiderunt.  VideUcet,  qnod  in  verbis  vim  sermonin, 
in  Dominibns  uateriain,  (quia  attcmm  est  qnod  toquiraur,  alteram  de  quo  loqni- 
mar,}  in  convinctionibus  autem  complexnm  eorum  esse  judicarnnt ;  quas  conjunc- 
tlones  a  plcriiique  diet  scio ;  sed  hscc  vidctur  ex  ffv^Ufiv  magis  propria  trans- 
totio.  Paulatim  a  philosophis,  ac  maxirae  i  Stoicis.  auctusest  nnmenis :  ac  prinnini 
.coDTinctionibus  articuli  adjecti ;  post  prtepositiones ;  nomiuibus,  appellatio, 
delude  pronomen  ;  deinde  mtxtnm  verbo  participioin ;  ipsis  verbis,  adverbia." 
Uh,  L  cap.  iv. 

t  I  do  not  mean  to  assert,  that,  among  all  nations,  the  first  ioTented  words 
were  simple  and  regular  snh^tantivp  nouns.  Nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to 
ascertain  the  precis^e  »tpps  by  which  men  procredcd  in  the  formation  of  languHise. 
Namca  for  objects  m«5t,  doubtless,  have  arisen  in  the  most  early  stages  ol"  speech. 
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occur*.  The  individual  objpcta  wLicIi  surround  us,  are  infinite 
in  number.  A  savage,  wherever  lie  looked,  beheld  forests  and 
trees.  To  give  separate  names  to  every  one  of  those  trees, 
Yvould  have  been  an  endless  and  iiupracticable  undertaking. 
His  first  object  was,  to  give  a  name  to  that  particular  tree, 
whose  fruit  relieved  his  hunger,  or  whose  shade  protected  him 
from  the  sun.  But  observing,  that  thou]2;h  otlier  trees  were 
distingiushed  from  this  by  peculiar  qualities  of  size  or  appear- 
ance, yet,  that  they  also  agreed  and  resembled  one  another, 
in  certain  common  qualities,  such  as  springing  from  a  root,  and 
bearing  branches  and  leaves,  he  formed  in  his  mind  some  general 
idea  uf  those  common  qualities,  and  ranging  nil  that  possessed 
them  under  one  class  of  objects,  he  called  that  whole  class  a  tree. 
Linger  experience  taught  him  to  sub-divide  this  genus  into  the 
several  species  of  oak.,  pine,  ash,  and  tlie  rest,  according  aa  his 
observation  extended  to  the  several  qualities  in  which  these 
trees  agreed  or  ditfered. 

But,  still,  he  made  use  only  of  general  terms  in  speech.  For 
the  oak^  tlie  pine,  and  the  ash,  were  names  of  whole  classes  of 
objoctg  ;  each  of  which  included  an  immense  number  of  undis- 
tinguishe<l  individuals.  Here  then,  it  appears,  that  though  tJie 
formation  of  abstract,  or  general  conceptions,  is  supposed  to  be 
a  difficult  operation  of  the  mind  ;  such  conceptions  must  have 
entered  into  the  very  first  formation  of  language.  For,  if  we 
except  only  the  proper  names  of  persons,  such  as  Ccesar,  John, 
Peter,  all  the  other  substHutive  nouns  which  we  employ  in  dis- 
course, are  the  names,  not  of  individual  objects,  but  of  very  ex- 

Rul  it  \%  prnli&lilo,  as  the  leanied  aiitUor  of  the  TrentUc  on  the  Oripn  ami  Pro- 
crfu  of  LAiipiiiRC  hitii  fihowii,  vul.  i.  |>.  37],30ij,  Uiat,  among  mrveral  Mva};e 
tribrii,  sniiip  ofth?  firct  arlicitlKic  suiiitilit  that  wrrc  formed  denoied  ti  whole  sen. 
tPDCC  rather  than  the  name  uf  &  particular  object ;  oonveyinR  sonic  UifonnaiioTi, 
or  expresaini;  some  desires  or  fears  tnited  Co  the  eiiciimstances  in  whirh  (hut 
lrlb«  was  placed,  or  relatinic  to  the  oiume9<i  r'fley  had  most  frequent  ocea^ion  to 
carry  on ;  an  the  lion  in  coiuIik;,  the  river  ift  ftweltinci  Ai*.  Mnny  of  thrlr  firit 
words,  it  in  likewise  prohable,  wrrc  not  5iniplr  »iib»t-dntive  nonnn,  bnt  siibittan* 
tivej,  accompanied  with  some  of  tho^c  attributes,  in  conjunction  with  wliich  they 
were  iHOi^l  frequently  accuitriined  to  behold  tlicni ;  as  the  jireat  benr,  the  little 
hut,  the  wound  iniide  hy  the  hnlchet,  'Vc.  Of  »il  which  the  author  produces  in* 
tlancc«  from  Rcveral  nf  the  Amet  ie.in  lani^airt-s,  anil  it  \s^  uniluubledly,  *tuit4ble 
o  the  natund  cour<«c  ol'the  opeiuliutis  ul  ihc  tiutnai:  luind  thits  to  be^iii  wiili  par- 
iculant  ihe  in<Mt  olivioim  to  sense,  and  lo  proceed,  from  tUckc,  la  more  ;*rucial 
eapreisions.  He  likewise  ob*er*cs  that  the  words  of  those  priniilive  tonjcncfc 
are  far  from  heitif;,  »«  \«c  mif;lit  suppose  lliem.  rude  and  shorty  and  crowded  with 
^onsonanlM;  hut,  on  the  roniraiy,  arr»  for  the  most  purt»  lon^  wordt^  and  full  of 
TowHm  This  In  the  consequence  of  Ihelr  bcini;  formed  upon  the  nnlurni  soiimis 
which  Iht*  voice  uttci«  with  mohtcasc,  a  Utile  tailed  and  distiupiiUtrd  by  articu- 
latinn ;  and  he  Klutws  Uiis  to  bold,  iii  l'.tct»  aiuonj;  moit  of  the  t>arbaruu9  loiiKiiaxrs 
which  are  kuowu. 
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tensive  genera,  or  species  of  objects  ;  ashman,  lion,  house,  river> 
&c.  We  are  not,  however,  to  imagine^  that  this  invention  of 
general,  or  abstract  terms,  requires  any  great  exertion  of  meta- 
physical capacity ;  for,  hy  whatever  steps  the  mind  proceeds  in 
it,  it  is  certain,  that,  when  men  have  once  observed  resemblances 
among  objects,  they  are  naturally  inclined  to  call  all  those 
which  resemble  one  another,  by  one  common  name ;  and  of 
eourse  to  class  them  tmder  one  species.  We  may  daily  observe 
this  practised  by  children,  in  their  first  attempts  towards  ac- 
quiring language. 

But  now,  after  language  had  proceeded  as  far  as  I  have  de-^ 
scribed,  the  notification  which  it  made  of  objects  was  still  very 
imperfect :  for,  when  one  mentioned  to  ahother,  in  discourse^  any 
substantive  noun  ;  such  as,  man,  lion,  or  tree,  how  was  it  to  be 
known  which  man,  which  lion,  or  which  tree,  he  meant,  among 
the  many  comprehended  under  one  name  ?  Here  occurs  a  very 
curious,  and  a  very  useful  contrivance  for  specifying  the  indi- 
vidual object  intended,  by  means  of  that  part  of  speech  called 
the  article. 

The  force  of  the  article  consists,  in  pointing,  or  singling  out 
from  the  common  mass,  the  individual  of  which  we  mean  to 
speak.  In  English,  we  have  two  articles,  a  and  the;  a  is  more 
general  and  unlimited  ;  the  more  definite  and  special.  A  is  much 
the  some  with  one,  and  marks  only  any  one  individual  of  a  species  ; 
that  individual  being  either  unknown,  or  left  undetermined ;  as,  a 
lion,  a  king.  The,  which  possesses  more  properly  the  force  of 
the  article,  ascertains  some  known  or  determined  individual  W 
of  the  species  ;  as,  the  lion,  the  king. 

Articles  are  words  of  great  use  in  speech.  In  some  lan- 
guages, however,  they  are  not  found.  The  Greeks  have  but  one 
article,  6riTh,  which  answers  to  our  definite,  or  proper  article, 
the.  They  have  no  word  which  answers  to  our  article  a ;  but 
they  supply  its  place  by  the  absence  of  tlieir  article :  Thus, 
BatriXt^c  signifies  a  king ;  6  BaortXcvc,  the  king.  The  Latins  have 
no  article.  In  the  room  of  it  they  employ  pronouns,  as  Mc,  iile, 
iste,  for  pointing  out  the  objects  which  they  want  to  cUstingnish. 
*  Noster  sermo,"  says  Quintilian,  "  articulos  non  desiderat, 
ideoque  in  alias  partes  orationis  sparguntur."  This,  however,  ap- 
pears to  me  a  defect  in  the  Latin  tongue ;  as  articles  contribute 
much  to  the  clearness  and  precision  of  language. 

In  order  to  illustrate  this,  remark  what  diflerence  there  is  in 
the  meaning  of  the  following  expressions  in  English,  depending 
wholly  on  the  diflerent  employment  of  the  articles:  "The  son 
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"  of  a  kiiig — The  son  of  the  king — A  son  of  the  king's."  Each 
of  these  tlirec  plurases  has  an  entirely  diflerent  meaning,  which  1 
need  not  explain,  because  any  one  who  understands  the  language 
conceives  it  clearly  at  first  hearing,  tlirough  tlie  diti'erent  appli- 
cation of  tlie  articles,  a  and  the,  Wliereas,  in  Latin,  **  Filiua 
regis,"  in  wliolly  undetermined ;  and  to  explain,  in  which  of 
these  three  senses  it  is  to  be  understood,  fur  it  may  bear  any  of 
them,  a  circuudocution  of  several  words  must  be  used.  In  the 
same  manner,  "  Are  you  a  king  ?"  "  Are  you  the  king?  are 
questions  of  quite  separate  import  ;  which,  however,  are  con- 
founded together  in  the  Latin  phrase,  •*  esne  tu  rex  ?"  *  Thou  art 
u  man,"  is  a  very  general  and  Jiarmless  position  ;  but,  *  tiiou  art 
ihc  man,*  is  an  assertion  capable,  we  know,  of  striking  terror 
and  remorse  into  tiie  heart.  These  observations  illustrate  the 
force  and  importance  of  articles  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  I  glad- 
ly lay  hold  of  any  opportunity  of  showing  the  advantages  of  our 
own  language. 

Besides  this  quality  of  being  particularised  by  the  article, 
three  afifections  belong  to  substantive  noims^  number,  gender, 
and  case,  which  require  our  consideration. 

Number  distinguishes  them  as  one,  or  many,  of  the  some 
kind,  called  the  singular  and  plural;  a  distinction  found  in  all 
languages,  and  which  must^  indeed^  have  been  coeval  with  the 
very  infancy  of  language  ;  as  there  were  few  things  which  men 
had  more  frequent  occasion  to  express,  tlian  the  diil'erence  be-^ 
tween  one  and  uiniiy.  For  the  greater  facility  of  expressing  it, 
it  has,  in  all  languages,  been  marked  by  some  variation  made 
upon  the  substantive  noun  ;  as  we  see,  in  English,  our  plural  is 
commonly  formed  by  the  addition  of  the  letters.  In  the  He- 
brew, Greek,  and  some  other  ancient  languages,  we  find,  not  only 
a  plural,  but  a  du;d  number  ;  Uie  rise  of  which  may  very  natu- 
rally be  accounted  for,  from  separate  terms  of  numbering  not 
being  yet  invented,  and  one,  two,  and  many,  being  all,  or  at 
least,  tlie  chief  numeral  distinctions  which  men,  at  tirst,  had  any 
occasion  to  take  notice  of. 

Gender  is  an  ail'ection  of  substantive  nouns,  which  will  lead 
us  into  more  discussion  than  number.  Gender  being  founded 
on  tlie  distinction  of  Uie  two  sexes,  it  is  plain  that,  in  a  proper 
sense,  it  can  only  find  pluce  in  the  names  of  living  creatures, 
which  admit  the  distinction  of  male  and  female  ;  and,  therefore, 
raji  be  ranged  under  the  masculine  or  feminine  gender.  All 
otlier  substantive  nouns  ought  to  belong  to  what  grummariana 
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call  the  neuter  gender,  wliich  is  meant  to  imply  the  negation  of 
either  sex.  But,  with  respect  to  this  distribution,  somewhat 
singular  hath  obtained  in  the  structure  of  language.  For>  in 
correspuiidence  to  that  distinction  of  male  and  female  sex, 
which  runs  through  all  the  classes  of  animals,  men  have,  in 
most  languages^  ranked  a  great  number  of  inanimate  objects 
also,  under  Uie  like  distinctions  of  masculine  and  feminine 
Thus  we  iind  it,  botli  in  tlie  Greek  and  Latin  tongues.  Giadius, 
a  sword,  for  instance,  is  masculine  ;  sagitta,  an  arrow,  is  femi- 
nine ;  and  this  assignation  of  sex  to  inanimate  objects,  this  dis- 
tinction of  them  into  masculine  and  feminine,  appears  often  to  he 
entirely  capricious  ;  derived  trom  no  other  principle  than  the 
casual  slruclure  of  the  language,  which  refers  to  a  certain  gen- 
der words  of  a  certain  termination.  In  tlie  Greek  and  Latin, 
however,  all  inanimate  objects  are  not  distributed  into  muscu* 
line  and  feminine  ;  but  many  of  them  are  also  classed  where  all 
of  them  ought  to  have  been,  under  the  neuter  gender ;  ns,  tern- 
plum,  a  church  ;  scdiie,  a  seat. 

But  the  genius  of  the  French  and  Italian  tongues  diHers.  in 
this  respect,  from  tlie  Greek  and  Latin.  In  the  French  and 
Italian,  from  whatever  cause  it  has  happened,  so  it  is,  that  the 
neuter  gender  is  wholly  unknown,  and  that  nil  their  names  of  in- 
animate objects  are  put  upon  the  same  footing  with  living  crea- 
tures ;  and  distributed,  witliout  exception,  into  masculine  and 
feminine.  The  French  have  two  articles,  the  masculine  /<*,  and 
the  teminine  la;  and  one  or  other  of  these  is  prefixed  to  all  sub- 
stantive nouns  in  the  language,  to  denote  their  gender.  The 
Italians  make  the  same  universal  use  of  their  articles  il  and  h 
for  the  masculine  ;  and  ia  for  the  feminine. 

In  the  English  language  it  is  remarkable  that  there  obtains 
a  peculiarity  <iuite  opposite.  In  the  French  and  Italian,  there 
is  no  neuter  gender.  In  tlie  English,  when  we  use  common  dis- 
course, all  substantive  nouns,  tJiat  are  not  names  of  living  rren- 
tures,  are  neuter  without  exception.  Ht\  she,  and  //,  are  the 
murks  of  the  three  genders  ;  and  Ave  always  use  tV,  in  speaking 
of  any  object  where  there  is  no  sex,  or  where  the  sex  is  not 
known.  The  English  is,  perhaps,  tlie  only  language  in  tlie 
known  world  (except  the  Cliinese,  which  is  said  to  agree  witJi  iC 
in  this  particular)  where  the  distinction  of  gender  is  ])roperly 
and  philosophically  applied  in  the  use  of  w<»rd.s,  and  conlincd, 
as  it  ought  to  be,  to  mark  the  real  distinctions  of  male  and  fe- 
male. 
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Hence  arises  ii  very  j^reat  and  signal  advantage  of  \h** 
English  tongue,  which  it  is  of  consequence  to  remark.*  ThoiigU 
in  common  discourse,  as  I  have  already  observed,  we  employ 
only  Uie  proper  and  literal  distinctions  of  sexes  ;  yet  tite  geniua 
of  the  language  permits  us,  whenever  it  will  add  beauty  to  our 
discourse,  to  make  tlie  names  of  inanimate  objects  masculine  or 
feminine  in  a  metaphorical  sense ;  and  when  we  do  so,  we  are 
understood  to  quit  the  literal  style,  and  to  use  one  of  the  figures 
of  discourse. 

For  instance ;  if  I  am  speaking  of  virtue,  in  the  course  of 
ordinary  conversation,  or  of  strict  reasoning,  I  refer  the  word 
to  no  sex  or  gender ;  I  say,  **  Virtue  is  its  own  reward ;"  or, 
**  it  is  the  law  of  our  nature."  But  if  1  choose  to  rise  into  a 
higher  tone ;  if  I  seek  to  embellish  and  animate  my  discourse^ 
1  give  a  sex  to  virtue  ;  I  say,  "  She  descends  from  heaven  ;** 
**  she  alone  confers  true  honour  upon  man  ;**  **  her  gifts  are  the 
only  durable  rewards."  By  this  means,  we  have  it  in  our  power 
to  vai*y  our  style  at  pleasure.  By  making  a  very  slight  altera- 
tion, we  can  personiiy  any  object  that  we  choose  to  introduce 
witli  dignity  ;  and  by  this  change  of  manner,  we  give  warning, 
that  we  if  re  passing  from  the  slrict  and  logic^,  to  the  ornamented 
and  rhetorical  style. 

This  is  an  advantage  which  not  only  every  poet,  but  every 
good  writer  and  speaker  in  prose,  is,  on  many  occasions,  glad  to 
lay  hold  of,  and  improve ;  and  it  is  an  advantage  peculiar  to 
our  tongue  ;  no  other  language  possesses  it.  For  in  other  lan- 
guages, every  word  has  one  tixed  gender,  masculine,  feminine,  or 
neuter,  which  can  upon  no  oi;casion  be  changed:  aptrVi,  for  in- 
stance, in  Greek  ;  virtus,  in  Latin  ;  and  ia  vertu  in  French,  are 
uniformly  feminine.  She  must  always  be  the  pronoun  answering 
to  tlie  wordj  whether  you  be  writing  in  poetry  or  in  probe,  whe- 
ther you  be  using  the  style  of  reasoning,  or  tliat  of  declaniation: 
whereas,  in  English,  we  can  either  express  ourselves  with  the 
philosophical  accuracy  of  giving  no  gt-nder  to  things  inanimate  ; 
or  by  giving  gender,  and  transforming  thtm  into  persons,  we 
adapt  tl)em  to  the  style  of  poetry,  and,  when  it  is  proper,  we  en- 
liven prose. 

It  deserves  to  be  further  remarked  on  tliis  subject,  tliat^ 
when  we  employ  that  liberty  which  our  language  allows,  of  as- 
cribing sex  to  any  inanimate  object,  we  have  not,  however,  the 
liberty  of  making   it  of  what  gender  we  please,  masculine  or 

*  Tlie  t'oUowiDK  obHMvitioni  on  llie  melaphoiicBl  use  of  Kendert  in  llie 
EnglUb  lauKuagT,  ore  taken  from  Mr.  Hnrrtft's  llcrinct. 
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feminine;  but  are,  in  general,  Biibjected  to  some  rule  offender 
which  tlie  currency  of  lanfruaeie  has  fixed  to  tliat  object.  The 
foundation  of  that  rule  is  itna^ined,  by  Mr.  Harris,  in  iiia 
**  Philosophical  Enquiry  into  the  Principles  of  Grammar/'  to 
be  laid  in  a  certain  distant  resemblance,  or  analogy,  to  the 
natural  distinction  of  the  two  sexes. 

ThuSj  according  to  him,  we  commonly  give  the  masculine 
gender  to  Ihose  substantive  nouns  used  fiy;uratively,  which  ar« 
conspicuous  for  the  attributes  of  imparting,  or  communicating; 
which  are  by  nature  strong  and  elficacioas,  either  to  good  or 
evil ;  or  which  have  a  claim  to  some  eminence,  whether  laudable 
or  not.  Those,  again,  he  imagines  to  be  generally  made  femi- 
nine, which  are  conspicuous  for  the  attributes  of  containing, 
and  of  bringing  forth  ;  which  have  more  of  the  passive  in  their 
nature,  than  of  the  active  ;  which  are  peculiarly  beautiful  or 
amiable  ;  or  which  have  respect  to  such  excesses  as  are  ratlier 
feminine  than  masculine.  Upon  these  principles  he  takes  notice, 
that  the  sun  is  always  put  in  the  masculine  gender  with  us ;  the 
moon  in  (he  feminine,  as  being  the  receptacle  of  the  sun's  light. 
The  earth  is  universally  feminine.  A  ship,  a  country,  a  city, 
are  likewise  made  feminine,  as  receivers  or  containers.  God, 
in  all  languages,  is  masculine.  Time,  we  make  masculine,  ou 
account  of  its  mighty  efficacy  ;  virtue,  feminine^  from  its  beauty, 
and  its  being  the  object  of  love.  Fortune  is  always  feminiae. 
Mr.  Harris  imagines,  that  the  reasons  which  deiemiiue  Uie 
gender  of  such  capital  words  as  these,  hold  in  most  oUier  lan- 
guages, as  well  as  the  English.  This,  however,  appears  doubt- 
ful. A  variety  of  circumstances,  whicli  seem  casual  to  us, 
because  we  cannot  reduce  them  to  principles,  must,  unquestion- 
ably, have  influenced  the  original  formation  of  languages;  and 
in  no  article  whatever  does  language  appear  to  have  been  mf>rc 
capricious,  «nd  to  have  proceeded  less  according  to  6xed  rido, 
limn  in  tlie  imposition  of  gender  upon  things  inanimate  ;  eg- 
pccially  among  such  nations  as  have  applied  the  distinction  of 
mnscidine  and  feminine  to  all  substantive  nouns. 

Having  discussed  gender,  I  proceed,  next,  to  another  re- 
niarkable  peculiarity  of  substantive  nouns,  which,  in  the  style  of 
grammar,  is  called  tlieir  declension  by  coses.  Let  u.s,  iirst 
consider  what  cases  signify.  In  order  (o  understan<l  tliis,  it  is 
necessary  to  observe,  that,  after  men  had  given  names  to  exter- 
nal objects,  had  particularised  them  by  means  of  tlie  article,  and 
distinguished  them  by  number  and  gender,  still  their  language 
remained   extremely   imperfect,    till    they    had    devised    some 
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method  of  expressing  the  relations  which  those  objects  bore, 
one  towards  another.  They  would  find  it  of  little  use  to  have  a 
nuine  for  man,  lion,  tree,  river,  without  being  able,  at  the  same 
time,  to  signify  how  tl»ese  stood  with  respect  to  each  other; 
whether,  as  approaching  to,  receding  fromj  joined  with,  and  the 
like.  Indeed,  the  relations  wliich  olyects  bear  to  one  another 
are  immensely  mimeroiw  :  and  therefore,  to  devise  names  for 
them  all,  must  have  been  among  the  last  and  most  difficult  re- 
finements of  language.  Rut,  in  its  most  early  periods,  it  y:as 
absolutely  necessary  to  express,  in  some  way  or  other,  such  re- 
lations as  were  most  important,  and  as  occurred  most  frequently 
in  common  speech.  Hence  the  genitive,  dative,  and  ablative 
cases  of  nouns,  which  express  tlie  noun  itself  together  with  tliose 
relations,  of,  to,  from,  with,  and  bif :  the  relations  which  we  have 
tl»e  most  frequent  occasion  to  mention.  The  proper  idea  tlien 
of  cases  in  declension,  is  no  other  than  an  expression  of  the 
state^  or  relation,  which  one  object  bears  to  another,  denoted  by 
some  variation,  made  upon  tlie  name  of  that  object;  most  com- 
monly in  the  final  letters,  and  by  some  languages,  in  tlie  initial. 

All  languages,  however,  do  not  agree  in  tliis  mode  of  expres- 
sion. The  Greek,  Latin,  and  several  otlier  languages,  use  de- 
clension. The  English,  French,  and  Italian,  do  not;  or,  at 
most,  use  it  very  imperfectly.  In  place  of  the  variations  of 
cases,  tlic  modern  tongues  express  tJic  relations  of  objects,  by 
means  of  the  words  called  prepositions,  which  denote  those  rela- 
tions, prefixed  to  t!ie  name  of  the  object.  English  nouns  have 
DO  case  whatever,  except  a  sort  of  genitive,  commonly  formed 
hy  the  ad(Ution  of  the  letter  f  to  iJie  noun  ;  as  when  we  say, 
**  Dryden's  poems,"  meaning  the  poems  of  Dryden.  Our  per-, 
■onal  pronouns  have  also  a  case,  which  answers  to  the  accusa- 
tive of  the  Latin,  /,  me, — he,  him, — who,  whom.  There  is 
nothing,  then,  or  at  least  very  little,  in  the  grannnar  of  our 
language,  which  corresponds  to  declension  in  the  ancient  lan^ 
guages. 

Two  questions,  respecting  this  subject,  may  be  put.  First, 
Which  of  these  methods  of  expressing  relations,  whether  that 
by  declension,  or  that  by  prepositions,  was  the  most  ancient 
usage  in  languai^e  ;  And,  next,  Wliich  of  them  has  the  best 
eil'ect?  BotJi  methods,  it  is  plain,  are  the  same  as  to  the  sense, 
and  difler  only  in  form.  For  ikc^  significancy  of  the  Roman 
language  would  not  have  been  altered,  though  tlie  nouns,  like 
ours,  had  been  without  cases,  provided  tliey  had  employed 
prepositioiis  ;  and  though    to  express  a  disciple  of  Plato,  they 
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had  said,  "  Disclpulus  de  Plato."  like  the  modern  Italians,  la 
place  of  *  DiflcipuJus  Platonis." 

Now,  with  respect  to  the  antiquity  of  cases,  although  fhey 
may,  on  first  view,  seem  to  coostitute  a  more  artiticial  method 
than  the  other,  of  denoting  relations,  yet  there  ore  strong 
reasons  for  thinking  that  this  was  the  earliest  method  practised 
by  men.  We  find,  in  fact,  that  declensions  and  cases  are  used 
in  most  of  what  are  called  the  mother  tongues,  or  oi'iginal 
lairguages.  as  welt  as  in  the  Greek  and  Latin.  And  a  very 
natural  and  satisfying  account  can  be  given  why  this  usage 
should  have  early  obtained.  Relations  are  the  most  abstract 
and  metaphysical  ideas  of^  any  which  men  have  occasion  to 
form,  when  tJiey  are  considered  by  themselves,  and  separated 
from  the  related  object.  It  would  puzzle  any  man,  as  Inis  been 
well  observed  by  an  author  on  this  subject,  to  give  a  distinct 
account  of  what  is  meant  by  such  a  word  as  of' or  from,  when 
it  stands  by  itself,  and  to  explain  all  that  may  be  inchided 
under  it.  The  first  rude  inventors  of  language,  therefore,  would 
not,  for  a  long  while,  arrive  at  such  general  terms.  In  place 
of  considering  any  relation  in  the  ubstrucl,  and  devising  a  name 
for  it,  they  would  much  more  easily  conceive  it  in  conjunction 
with  a  particular  object ;  and  they  would  express  their  concep- 
tions of  it,  by  varying  the  name  of  that  object  through  all  the 
different  cases,  homims,  of  a  Tuan  ;  liomini,  in  a  man  ;  homine^ 
with  a  man,  &cc. 

But  though  this  method  of  declension  was,  probably,  the 
only  method  which  men  employed  at  first  for  denoting  relations, 
yet,  in  progress  of  time,  many  other  relations  being  observed, 
besides  those  which  are  signified  by  the  case^  of  nouns,  ar»d  men 
also  becoming  more  capable  of  general  and  metaphysical  ideas, 
separate  rmmes  were  gradually  in\ented  for  all  tho  relations 
whicfc  occurred,  forming  that  part  of  speech  which  we  now  call 
prepositions.  Prepositions  being  once  introduced,  they  were 
found  to  be  capable  of  supplying  the  place  of  cases,  by  Iwing 
prefixed  to  the  nominative  of  the  noun.  Hence,  it  came  to  pa.ss, 
that,  as  nations  were  intermixed,  by  migrations  and  confjnrsts, 
and  were  obliged  to  leani  and  adopt  the  languages  of  one 
another,  prepositions  supplantuti  the  use  of  cases  and  dHclrn- 
sions.  When  the  Italian  tongue,  for  instance,  sprung  out  of  the 
Roman,  it  was  found  more  easy  and  simple,  by  the  Gothic  mitiuns, 
to  accommodate  a  few  prepositions  to  the  nominative  of  evrry 
nunn,  and  to  say,  di  Roma,  ai  Soma,  di  Carthago,  «*/  Carthago,  than 
io  remember  all  the  %urielj  of  teiminalious,  Rmme,  Romarn,  Ctir* 
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thagnittis,  Cartkagmem,  wl>ich  the  use  of  declensions  required  in 
the  ancient  nouns.  By  this  progress  we  can  give  a  natural  ac- 
count how  nouns,  in  our  nmdern  tongues  came  to  he  so  void 
of  declension  :  a  progress  tvhich  is  fully  illustrated  in  Dr.  Adam 
Smith's  inc;eninus  Uissertution  on  tJtc  Formation  of  Languages. 

With  regard  to  the  other  question  on  this  subject,  which  of 
these  two  methods  is  of  the  greater  utility  and  beauty ;  we 
shall  linil  udvanluges  and  disadvantages  to  be  balanced  on  botli 
sides.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  by  abolishing  cases,  we  have 
rendered  tlie  structure  of  modern  languages  more  simple.  We 
have  di.scmbarrased  it  of  nil  the  intricacy  which  arose  from  the 
difl'crent  forms  of  declension,  of  which  the  Romans  hud  no  fewer 
than  five;  and  from  all  the  irregularities  in  these  several  declen- 
sions. We  have  thereby  rendered  our  languages  more  easy 
to  he  acquired,  and  less  subject  to  the  perplexity  of  rules.  But, 
though  the  simplicity  and  ease  of  language  be  great  and  esti- 
mable advnnta;;e,s,  yet  there  nre  also  such  disadvantages  attend- 
ing the  modern  method^  as  leave  the  balance,  on  tlie  whole, 
doubtful,  or  rather  incline  it  to  the  side  of  antiquity. 

For,  in  the  first  ])hice,  by  our  constant  use  of  prepositions 
for  expressing  the  relations  of  things,  we  have  filled  language 
with  a  multitude  of  those  little  words,  which  are  eternally 
occurring  in  every  sentence,  and  may  be  thought  thereby  to 
have  encumbered  speech,  by  an  addition  of  terms  ;  and,  by  ren- 
dering it  more  prolix,  to  have  enervated  its  force.  In  the  second 
place,  we  have  certainly  rendered  the  sound  of  language  less 
agreeable  to  the  ear,  by  depriving  it  of  that  variety  and  sweet- 
ness which  arose  from  tlie  length  of  words,  and  the  change 
of  terminations,  occasioned  by  the  cases  in  the  Greek  and 
Latin.  But,  in  tlie  third  place,  the  most  material  tUsadvantage 
is  that,  by  this  abolition  of  cases,  and  by  a  similar  alteration, 
of  which  lam  to  speak  in  the  ne\t  lecture,  in  the  conjugation 
of  verbs,  we  have  deprived  ourselves  of  that  liberty  of  transposi- 
tion in  the  arrangement  of  wonis,  which  the  ancient  languages 
enjoyed. 

In  the  ancient  tongues,  as  I  formerly  observed,  the  diflerent 
terminutionSj  produced  by  derlcn?»ion  and  conjugation,  pointed  out 
tlie  reXerence  of  the  several  words  of  n  sentence  to  one  anotlier, 
without  the  aid  of  juxtaposition  ;  suffered  them  to  be  placed, 
without  ambiguity,  in  whatever  order  was  most  suiteil  to  give 
force  to  tiie  meaning,  or  harmony  to  the  sound.  But  now.  hav- 
ing none  of  tliose  marks  of  relation,  incorporated  with  the 
wonlM  themselves,  we  have  no  other  way  left  U4,  of  showing 
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what  words  In  a  sentence  are  most  closely  connected  in  meaninj; 
than  that  of  placini^  them  close  by  one  another  in  the  period. 
TJte  meaning  of  the  sentence  is  brou};ht  out  in  separate  mt* mboriE^ 
and  portions  ;  it  is  broken  down  and  divided.  Whereas  the 
structure  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  sentences,,  by  the  f^overnment 
of  their  nouns  and  verbs,  presented  the  meaning  so  interwoven 
and  compounded  in  all  its  parts,  as  to  make  us  perceive  it  in 
one  united  view.  Tlic  closing  words  of  tlie  period  ascertained 
the  relation  of  each  member  to  anotJier  ;  and  all  that  ou^hl  to 
be  connected  in  our  idea  appeared  connected  in  the  expres.sion. 
Hence,  more  brenty,  more  vivacity,  more  force.  That  luj^pagc 
of  particles,  (as  an  injc:enious  autiior  happily  expresses  it,)  which 
we  are  obliged  always  to  carry  along  witli  us,  both  clogs  llie 
style,  and  enfeebles  the  sentiment.* 

Pronouns  are  the  class  of  words  most  nearly  related  to  sub- 
stantive nouns  ;  beinpf*  as  the  name  imports,  representatives,  or 
substitutes,  of  nouns.  /,  thou,  she,  he,  and  it,  are  no  other  than 
an  abridged  way  of  naming  the  persons,  or  objects,  with  which 
we  have  immediate  intercourse,  or  to  which  wc  are  oblifjed  fre- 
quently to  refer  in  discourse.  Accordingly,  they  are  subject  to 
tlie  same  modifications  with  substantive  nouns,  of  number,  gen- 
der, and  case.  Only,  with  respect  to  gender,  we  may  observe, 
that  the  pronouns  of  the  first  and  second  person,  as  tJiey  are 
called,  /,  and  thou,  do  not  appear  to  have  had  tlie  distinctions  of 
gender  given  them  in  any  language  ;  for  this  plain  reason,  that 
as  they  always  refer  to  persons  who  are  present  to  each  other 
when  they  speak>  their  se\  must  appear^  and  Iherelbre  needs  not 
be  marked  by  a  masculine  or  feminine  pronoun.  But,  as  the 
third  person  may  be  absent,  or  unknown,  the  distinction  of  gen- 
der there  becomes  necessarv ;  and   accordingly,  in  English,  it 


*  "  The  vnrions  trrmiuations  of  the  aiitne  word,  whether  verb  or  noun,  are  al- 
uays  conrrivpi)  to  b«  more  intimately  rotinecteil  with  the  term  which  ihoy  ^(frvl! 
to  lenKthcn,  than  Che  additional,  dclachi'd,  and  in  tbein»clvc9  inst^iAcant  parlt- 
cles,  which  wc  are  oblii^d  to  employ  b«  connectives  to  our  »it?nifi<.>aiil  words. 
Our  metliod  gives  nlinoi^l  the  same  expo&iirc  to  the  one  as  to  the  other,  making 
ihc  sifi^ilAcant  parts,  and  the  inbifmliicant,  equally  conspicuous ;  theirs  miicli 
oftener  »inks  as  it  were,  the  fonner  into  the  latter,  at  onre  pi-escrvint;  their  nse, 
and  bidini;  their  wcaknesa.  Our  modern  lanpiageJi  may,  iu  thif  ropect,  becoio- 
pared  to  the  art  of  the  carpenter  in  its  rnrltht  state;  when  the  union  of  the  mate- 
rials employed  by  the  artisan  could  he  cftected  only  by  :lic  help  of  tho»e  external 
and  eonn>e  implements,  pins,  naiU,  and  Cf  amp*.  Tlie  fincirnt  lantrnacei  rt-M'mbIa 
ihe  sante  ait  in  ito  mo^l  improved  state,  alter  the  invention  i\\'  do\rinil  joint% 
grooveik,  and  nmrticpA;  when  thus  all  the  principnl  Junctions  are  eflerli'd,  by 
fanning  properly  the  extremities,  or  teiminalions,  of  the  pieces  to  b»  joinwl. 
For,  by  meanit  t>t'lhe«C|  tiie  union  of  the  parts  is  rendered  rlosrr ;  whitf  tbatby 
which  Ihit  union  ii^pioduced,  is  scarcely  perceivable."— The  I'liilosophy  of  UIhs 
torle    bv  Dr.  C.-unpbcil,  vol.  ii.  p.  412. 
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aJl  the  three  genders  belonging  to  it ;  Af,  she,  it.  As  lo  cases  ; 
even  those  languages  which  have  dropped  litem  in  substantive 
nountf,  soini^times  retain  more  of  them  in  pronouns,  for  the  sake 
of  the  greater  readiness  in  expressing  relations  ;  as  pronouns  are 
words  of  such  frequent  occurrence*  in  discourse.  In  English^ 
most  of  our  grammarians  hold  the  personal  pronouns  to  have  (wo 
cases  besides  the  nominative  ;  a  genitive.,  and  an  accusative. — /, 
mine,  me : — thou,  thhte,  thee  : — he,  his,  him : — who,  whose,  whom. 

Ill  the  first  stage  of  speech^  it  is  probable  that  the  places 
uf  those  prutiotuis  were  supplied  by  puintiu^  to  the  object  wlien 
present,  and  naming  it  when  absent.  For  one  can  hardJy  think 
that  pronouns  were  of  early  invention  ;  as  tJ»ey  are  words  of 
such  a  particular  and  artidcial  nature.  /,  thou,  he,  t/,  it  is  to  be 
observed,  are  not  names  peculiar  to  any  single  object,  but  so  very 
general,  ibat  they  may  be  applied  to  all  persons,  or  objects  what- 
ever, in  certain  circumstances.  //,  is  the  most  general  term 
tJiat  can  possibly  be  conceived^  as  it  may  stand  for  any  one  thing 
10  the  universe  of  which  wc  speak.  At  the  same  time,  tliese  pro- 
nouns have  this  quality,  that,  in  the  circumstances  in  which  thry 
are  applied,  they  never  denote  more  than  one  precise  individual; 
which  tliey  ascertain  and  specify,  much  in  the  same  manner  as  is 
done  by  the  article.  So  that  pronouns  are,  at  once,  the  most 
general,  and  the  most  particular  words  in  language.  They  are 
commonly  the  most  in'egular  and  troublesome  words  to  the  leam- 
tr,  in  the  grammar  of  all  tongues  ;  as  being  tlie  words  most  in 
common  use,  and  subjected  tliereby  to  the  greatest  varieties. 

Adjectives,  or  terms  of  quality,  such  as  great,  Utile,  black, 
white,  yours,  oun,  are  tlie  plainest,  and  simplest  of  all  thiat  class 
of  words  which  are  termed  attributive.  Tliey  are  found  in  all 
languages  ;  and,  in  all  languages,  must  have  been  very  early  in- 
vented ;  as  objects  could  not  be  distinguished  from  one  another. 
nor  any  intercourse  be  carried  on  concerning  them,  till  once 
names  were  given  to  their  diflerent  qualities. 

I  have  nothing  to  observe  in  relation  to  them,  except  that 
ningularity  which  attends  them  in  the  Greek  and  Latin,  of 
having  the  same  form  given  them  with  substantive  noims ; 
being  declined,  like  them,  by  cases,  and  subjected  to  the  like 
distinctions  of  number  and  gender.  ITcnce  it  has  happened, 
that  grammarians  have  made  them  to  belong  to  the  same  part 
of  speech,  and  divided  tlic  noun  into  substantive  and  adjective  ; 
ao  arrangement  founded  more  on  attention  to  the  external  form 
of  words,  than  to  their  nature  and  force.  For  adjectives ;  or 
terms  of  quality,  have  not,  by  their  nature,  the  least  resem- 
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blance  to  substantive  nouns,  as  they  never  exprens  any  fikinsp 

^'Lich  can  possibly  exUt  by  itself;  ivhicti  is  the  very  essence  o* 
the  substantive  noun  ;  they  are,  indeed,  more  akin  to  verh^ 
whieh^  like  thein^  rxpress  the  attribute  of  some  substance. 

It  tuay.  at  first  view,  appear  somewhat  adil  and  fantastic, 
/r«/i'  tiig'ndjectives  should,  in  ancient  languages,  have  assumed  so 
much  the  form  of  substantives  ;  since  neither  number  nor  gender, 
nor  cases,  nor  relations,  have  any  thing  to  do,  in  a  proper 
sense,  with  jnt*re  qualities,  such  as,  good  ur  great,  su/'t  or  ftani 
And  yet  bonus,  and  magnuSy  and  tetter^  have  their  singular  and 
plural,  their  masculine  and  feminine,  their  ^nitivea  and  datites, 
like  any  of  the  narae-s  of  substances, -or  persons.  But  this  can 
be  accounted  for,  from  tlie  genius  of  those  tongues.  Tfaey 
avoided,  as  much  as  possible,  considering  qunlities  separately^ 
or  in  the  abstract.  They  made  them  a  part  or  appendage  of 
the  substance  which  they  served  to  distinguish  ;  they  made  llic 
a(|jective  depend  on  its  substantive,  and  resemble  it  in  termioa- 
tion,  in  number,  and  gender,  in  order  that  the  two  might  coalc«oe 
the  more  intimately,  and  be  joined  in  the  form  of  expreasionf 
as  they  were  in  tlie  nature  of  things.  The  liberty  of  transposi- 
tion^ too^  which  those  languages  indulged,  re(|^uired  such  a 
method  as  this  to  he  followed.  For,  allowing  the  related  words 
of  a  sentence  to  be  placed  at  a  distance  I'rom  each  other,  it 
required  the  relation  of  adjectives  to  their  proper  substantives 
to  be  pointed  out,  by  such  similar  circumstances  of  form  and 
termination,  as,  according  to  the  grammatical  st\le,  shotdd 
show  their  concordance.  When  I  say,  in  English,  the  ''beautiful 
wife  of  a  brave  man,"  the  juxtaposition  of  the  words  prevents 
aU  ambiguity.  But  when  I  say  in  Latin,  *•  formo.sa  fortis  \iri 
uxor;*'  it  is  only  the  agreement,  in  gender,  number,  and  case,  of 
the  adjective  "  formosa/*  which  ia  tlie  (irst  word  of  tJie  sentence, 
with  the  substantive  "  uxor,**  which  is  the  last  word,  Uiat  dc- 
rlnres  the  meaning. 


LECTURE  IX. 

STRUtTURn  OF  LANGUAGE.— ENGLISH  TONGUE. 

Of  tlie  whole  class  of  words  that  are  called  attributive,  in- 
deed»  of  all  the  parts  of  speech,  the  most  complex,  by  far*  \s  the 
verb.  It  is  chiefly  in  this  part  of  speech,  thnl  tlie  «iil»lilti  i^mi 
profoun<l  nietophysic  of  language  appears  ;  and    lhcref<»rr,  in 
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Kxaniininii;  llic  nature  and  different  variations  of  the  verb,  there 
miK^it  he  room  lor  ample  discussion.  But  as  I  am  sensible  that 
Ruch  t;rammalical  discussions,  when  they  are  pursurtl  far,  be- 
come intricate  and  obscure,  I  slialt  avoid  dweUin^j;  any  longer 
ou  thi.4  fiubject,  than  seeniji  absolutely  necessary 

The  verb  is  so  far  of  the  same  nature  with  ilie  adjective, 
tliat  it  expresses,  like  it,  an  attribute,  or  property,  of  some 
pemon  or  thing.  But  it  docs  more  than  tliis.  For,  in  all  verbs, 
m  every  lanj^uiif^e,  timro  are  no  less  than  three  things  implied  at 
once;  lite  attribute  of  some  substantive,  an  atllrmation  concern- 
ing^ that  attribute,  and  time.  Thus,  when  I  any,  **  the  sun 
shineth  ;"  shinint^  is  the  attribute  ascnl>ed  to  tlie  sun  ;  the  pre- 
sent time  is  marked ;  and  an  tiihrniation  is  includeil,  llmt  tills 
property  of  shining  belongs,  at  that  time,  to  the  sun.  The 
pnrliciple  "shining,"  is  merely  an  adjective,  which  denotes  an 
Rltribute,  or  property,  and  also  expresses  time  ;  but  carries  no 
artirmation.  The  infinitive  mood,  •*  to  shine,*  may  be  called  the 
name  of  the  verb  ;  it  carries  neither  time  nor  alfinnation,  but 
simply  expresses  that  attribute,  action,  or  state  of  things,  wluch 
18  to  be  the  subject  of  the  other  moods  and  tenses.  Hence  the 
infinitive  often  cnrrirs  the  resemblance  of  a  substantive  noun  ; 
and  both  in  English  and  Latin,  is  sometimes  constructed  as 
such.  As,  •'scire  tuum  nihil  est."  *  Dulce  et  decorum  est  pro 
patria  mori.»  And,  in  English,  in  tlie  same  manner :  **  To  write 
well  is  diificult;  to  speak  eloquently  is  still  more  diflicult."  But 
as,  thruvtgh  all  the  other  tenses  and  moods,  tlie  atbriuation  runs, 
and  is  essential  to  them  ;  *^  the  sun  shineth^  was  shining,  shone, 
will  shine,  would  have  shonc,^  &c.  the  afhrmation  seeins  tu  he 
that  which  chiclly  distinguishes  the  verb  from  the  other  parts  of 
sjjeerh,  and  gives  it  its  most  conspicuous  power.  Hence  there 
cAn  be  no  sentence,  or  complete  proposition,  without  a  verb 
either  expressed  or  implied.  For,  whenever  we  speak,  we  al- 
ways mean  to  assert,  that  something  is,  ur  is  not;  and  the 
wont  which  carries  tins  assertion,  or  aflirmution,  is  a  verb. 
From  tJus  sort  of  eminence  belonging  to  it,  this  part  of  speech 
hatli  rcceive<[  its  name,  verb,  from  the  Latin,  verbitm,  or  the 
fcoril,  by  way  of  distinction. 

Verbs,  therefore,  from  their  importance  and  necessity  in 
speech,  muiit  have  been  coevnl  with  men's  first  attempts  towards 
the  formation  of  language  :  though,  indeed,  it  must  have  been 
the  work  of  long  time,  to  rear  them  up  to  tJiat  accurate  and 
ootiiples  structure  whi*  h  tliey  now  possess.  It  seems  very  pro- 
bftblei  as  Dr.  Smith  has  suggested,  tJtat  the  radical  verb,  or  tlio 
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drsi  form  of  it,  in  most  languages,  would  be,  what  we  now  call, 
the  impersonal  verb  :  *'It  rains;  it  thunders;  it  is  light ;  it  U 
agreeable ;"  and  the  like  ;  as  this  is  the  very  simplest  form  of 
the  verb;  and  merely  nftirms  the  existence  of  an  event,  or  of  a 
state  of  things.  By  degtees,  after  pronouns  were  invented, 
such  verbs  became  personal,  and  were  branched  out  into  all  tlie 
variety  of  tenses  and  moods. 

The  tenses  of  tlie  verb  are  contrived  to  imply  the  several  dis- 
tinctions of  time.  Of  these  I  must  take  some  notice,  in  order  to 
show  the  admirable  accuracy  witli  which  language  is  constructed. 
We  think,  commonly,  of  no  more  than  the  three  great  divisions 
of  time,  into  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future ;  and  we  might 
imagine,  that  if  verbs  had  been  so  contrived  as  simply  to  ex- 
press these,  no  more  was  nee<lful.  But  language  proceeds  wiUi 
much  greater  subtilty.  It  splits  time  into  its  several  moments  ; 
it  considers  time  as  never  standing  still,  but  always  flowing  ; 
tilings  past,  as  more  or  less  perfectly  completed ;  and  tlunga 
future,  as  more  or  less  remote,  by  ditferent  gradations.  Hence 
the  great  variety  of  lenses  in  most  tongues. 

The  present  may  indeed  be  always  considered  as  one  indi- 
visible point,  susceptible  of  no  variety  ;  "  I  write,  or  I  am  writ- 
ing ;  Kribo"  But  it  is  not  so  with  the  past.  There  is  no 
language  so  poor,  but  it  hath  two  or  three  tenses  to  express  the 
varieties  of  it.  Ours  hath  no  fewer  than  four.  1.  A  past  actiou 
may  be -considered  as  left  mifinished,  which  makes  the  imperfect 
tense,  "  I  was  writing ;  scribebam."  U.  As  just  now  Unished. 
This  makes  the  proper  perfect  tense,  which,  iu  English,  is 
always  expressed  by  tlie  help  of  the  auxiliary  verb,  '*  1  have 
wrillen."  3.  It  may  be  considered  as  linished  some  time  ago  ; 
Uie  particular  time  left  indefinite.  "  1  wrote;  scripsi ;*"  which 
may  either  signify,  **  I  wrote  yesterday,  or  I  wrote  a  twelvemonth 
ago."  This  is  what  grammarians  call  an  aorist,  or  indetinite 
past.  4.  It  may  be  considered  as  finished  before  something  else, 
which  is  also  past.  This  is  the  plusquaniperfect.  "  I  had  writ- 
ten ;  scripseram.     I  had  written  before  I  received  his  letter." 

Here  we  ol)serve,  with  some  pleasure^  that  we  have  an  ad- 
vantage over  the  Latins,  who  have  only  three  varieties  upon  the 
past  time.  They  have  no  proper  perfect  tense,  or  one  which 
distinguishes  an  action  just  now  finished,  from  an  action  that 
was  tinif^hcd  some  time  ago.  In  both  these  cases  they  most  say 
teripn:  though  there  be  a  manifest  dilFerence  in  the  tenses,  which 
our  language  expresses  by  this  variation,  **  I  have  written," 
meaning,   I    have  just   now   finished   writing  ;   and  "  I   wrote." 
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fflMaing  at  somn  former  lime,  since  which  otlier  things  have 
inlerveneil.  Thi.s  diiTerence  the  Romans  have  no  tenne  to  ex- 
press ;  nnd,  therefore,  can  only  do  it  hy  a  eircutnlf^cntion. 

The  chief  varit^ties  in  the  future  time  are  two,  a  simple  or  in- 
definite future;  "I  ahull  write;  scribam:^  and  a  future^  relating 
tu  Komethinu;  else,  which  i^  also  future;  **  1  KJinll  have  written; 
wripicro,^     I  shall  have  written  before  he  arrives.* 

Besides  tenses,  or  the  power  of  expressing  time,  verbs  admit 
the  diHlinction  of  voices,  as  lliey  are  called,  the  active  and  the 
passive;  according  as  tlie  allJrmation  rcsjtcct^  sonicthing  tbat  is 
done,  or  something  that  is  sulTered ;  *'  I  love,  or  1  aiu  loved.^ 
They  admit  also  tlie  distinction  of  moods,  which  are  designed  to 
expreH.i  theallirniutionj  whether  active  or  passive,  under  dilfereut 
forms.  The  indicative  moo<l,  for  instance,  simply  declares  a 
proposition.  **  I  write;  1  have  written  :"  the  imperative  re- 
quires, conmiands,  threatens,  **  write  thou ;  let  him  write  :**  the 
subjunctive  expresses  the  proposition  under  the  form  of  a  con- 
dition, or  in  subordination  tu  some  other  thing,  to  which  a 
reference  is  made,  ^  I  might  write,  1  could  write^  1  should  write^ 
if  the  case  were  so  and  so.''  This  manner  of  expressing  an 
nfhrniation,  under  so  many  dilferent  lornis,  together  also  with 
Uie  distinction  of  the  tliree  persons,  /,  ihou,  and  he,  constitutes 
what  is  called  the  conjugation  of  verbs,  which  makes  so  great  a 
part  of  the  grammar  of  all  languages. 

U  now  clearly  appears,  as  I  before  observed,  that,  of  all  the 
parts  of  speech,  verbs  are  by  far  the  most  artificial  and  complex. 
Consider  only  how  many  Lliiugs  are  denoted  by  tiiis  single 
Latin  word,  amavisteptg  **  1  would  have  loved."  First,  the  per- 
son who  speaks,  *'  I :"  secondly,  an  attribute,  or  action  of  that 
j>ersnn,  "  loving:"  thirdly,  an  atlirmation  concerning  that  actitm: 
fourtidy,  tlie  past  time  <lenoted  in  that  atlirmation,  *^  have  loved  :" 
and,  fiftlily,  a  condition  on  which  the  action  is  suspended,  *^  Mould 
have  loved."  It  appears  curitms  and  remarkable,  tlint  words  of 
this  complex  import,  and  witJi  more  or  less  of  this  artificial 
structure,  are  to  be  found,  as  far  as  we  know,  in  all  languages 
of  Uie  world. 

Indeed,  the  form  of  conjugation,  or  the  manner  of  expressing 
all  tliese  varieties  in  the  verb,  (bllers  greutly  in  dilferent  tongues. 
Conjugation  is  esteemed  most  perfect  in  those  languages,  which, 
by  varying  either  the  termination  or  the  initial  syllable  of  the 


*  On  Utc  trnscs  of  vrrtti.  Ml.  Hai  ii«*»  Heiinci  may  he  con>uUed,  by  lucb  » 
>lr*tin  to  tcf  (lirui  M'liitiaibcd  wiMi  tnciiipliy&lrat  accuracy;  luid  sUo,  Ifap  Tica- 
U»e  on  Ibr  Oiiiciti  and  I'roKrciii  of  Luus^uiEf",  vol.  it.  p.  ISO. 
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verb,  express  the  greatest  number  of  important  circuiiistan*'<^>r« 
^vithoat  the  help  of  auxiliary  words.  In  the  orieutal  toiiyruet', 
the  verbs  are  said  to  have  few  tenses,  or  expressions  of  time ; 
but  then  their  moods  are  so  contrived^  as  to  express  a  great  va- 
riety of  circumstances  and  relations.  In  the  Hebrew,  for  in- 
stance, they  say,  in  one  word,  witliout  the  help  of  any  auxiliary, 
not  only,  "  I  have  taught,**  but,  "  I  have  taught  exactly,  or  often ; 
I  have  been  commanded  to  teach  ;  I  have  taught  myself."  The 
Greek,  which  is  the  most  perfect  of  all  the  known  tongues,  u 
very  rci^lar  and  complete  in  all  the  tenses  and  moods.  The 
Latin  is  formed  on  the  same  model,  but  more  imperfect,  es- 
pecially in  the  passive  voice,  which  forms  most  of  the  tenses  by 
tlie  help  of  the  auxiliary,  sum. 

In  all  the  modern  European  tongues,  conjugation  is  very 
defective.  They  admit  few  varieties  in  the  termination  of  Uie 
verb  itself;  but  have  almost  constant  recourse  to  their  auxiliary 
verbs,  throughout  all  the  moods  and  tenses^  both  active  and 
passive.  Language  has  undergone  a  change  in  conjugatiuoy 
perfectly  similar  to  tliat  which,  I  showed  in  tlic  la.st  lecture,  il 
underwent  with  respect  to  declension.  As  prepositions,  prefixed 
to  tiie  noun,  superseded  the  use  of  cases,  so  the  two  great 
auxiliary  verbs,  to  h<we,  and  to  be,  with  tLose  other  auxiliaries, 
which  we  use  in  English,  do,  shali,  wUf,  mat/,  and  (an,  prefixed  to 
the  participle,  supersede^  in  a  great  measure,  the  different  tcr- 
mirtations  of  moods  and  tenses,  which  formed  the  ancient  conju- 
gations. 

*  The  alteration,  in  both  cases,  was  owing  to  the  same  cause, 
and  will  be  easily  understood,  from  reflecting  on  what  was  for- 
merly observed-  The  auxiliary  verbs  are,  like  preposilious, 
words  of  a  very  general  and  abstract  nature.  They  imply  the 
diilVrent  modihcations  of  simple  existence,  considered  alone, 
and  without  reference  to  any  particular  thing.  In  the  early 
Htatc  of  speech,  the  import  of  them  would  be  incorporated  with 
every  particular  verb  in  its  tenses  and  moods,  long  before  words 
were  invented  tor  denoting  such  abstract  conceptions  of  exist- 
ence alone,  and  by  themselves.  But  after  those  auxiliary  verbs 
ciime,  in  tlie  progress  of  language,  to  be  invented  and  known, 
i\tH\  lo  have  tenses  and  moods  given  to  them,  like  other  verbs,  it 
was  found  that,  as  they  carried  in  their  nature  the  force  of  tliat 
RlHrmutiou  whicli  distinguishes  (he  verb,  tliey  might,  by  being 
joined  with  the  participle  which  gives  tlie  meaning  o£  the  verb, 
supply  the  place  of  most  of  the  moods  and  tenses.  Ilcnce»  ns 
Uie  niodirii  tongues  begun  to  rise  out  of  the  fuius  of  the  ancient^ 
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ibis  metiiod  established  itself  in  the  new  formatiou  of  speech. 
Such  words,  for  instance,  as,  a/n,  was.  have,  nhali,  being  onre  fa- 
miliar, it  appeared  more  easy  to  apply  these  to  any  verb  whal* 
ever,  as,  "  I  am  loved  ;  I  was  h)ved  ;  I  liave  loved,*  than  to  re- 
member that  variety  of  terminations  which  were  requisite  in  con- 
jut^atini;;  the  ancient  verbs,  amor,  amabar,  amavi,  &c.  Two  or 
tliree  varieties  only,  in  tiie  termiualion  of  the  verb,  were  retomed. 
a»,  iooe,  iowd,  loving,  and  all  the  rent  were  <b-0]iped.  The  conse- 
quence, however,  of  this  practice,  was  the  same  a:*  that  of  abol- 
ishing declensions.  It  rendered  language  more  simple  and  rosy 
m  its  structure ;  but,  withal,  more  prolix,  and  less  g^raceful.  This 
finishes  all  that  seemed  most  necessary  to  be  observed  with  re- 
spect to  verba. 

Tlie  remainin);  parts  of  speech,  which  are  called  the  inde- 
clinable parts,  or  that  admit  of  no  variations,  will  not  detain  us 
long. 

Adverbs  are  the  first  that  occur.  These  form  d  very  nume- 
rous class  of  words  in  every  lunguage,  reducible,  in  general*  to 
the  head  of  attributives,  as  lliey  serve  to  iiiodiiy,  or  to  denote  some 
rircunitftaiice  of  an  action,  or  of  a  quality,  relative  to  its  time, 
place,  order,  degree,  and  the  otlier  properties  of  it,  which  we 
have  occasion  to  specify.  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  no  more 
than  an  abridged  mode  of  speech,  expressing  by  one  word,  what 
might,  by  a  circuinh>cution,  be  resolved  into  (wo  or  more  words, 
belonging  to  the  other  parts  of  speech.  **  Exceedingly,"  for  in- 
stance, is  the  same  as  "  in  a  high  degree  ;"  ■  bravely"  the  same 
as  "  with  bravery  or  valour  ;"  **  here"  tlie  same  as  **  in  this 
place  ;*  **  often,  and  seldom,"  the  same  as  *  for  many,  and  for 
lew  limes;"  and  so  of  the  rest.  Hence,  adverbs  may  be  con- 
ceived as  of  less  necessity,  and  of  later  introduction  into  the 
iiystem  of  speech,  tlian  many  otJier  classes  of  words ;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, the  great  body  of  them  are  derived  from  other  words 
formerly  established  in  the  language. 

Prepositions  and  conjunctions  arc  words  more  essential  to  dis- 
course than  the  greatest  part  of  adverbs.  They  fonu  that 
class  of  words  called  connectives,  without  which  there  could  be 
no  language,  serving  to  express  the  relations  which  things  be^ir 
to  one  another,  their  mutual  influence,  dependencies,  and  cohe- 
rence, (hereby  joining  words  together  into  intelligible  and  sig- 
nificant propositinns.  Conjunctions  are  generally  employed  for 
connecting  seiitcnrcs,  or  members  of  sentences;  as,  andt  Oecauae, 
ahhoatrh,  and  tli';  like.  Prepositions  are  employed  for  connecting 
vrordA,  by  showing  the  relation  which  one  substantive  nomi  bears 
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to  another;  as,  of  from,  to,  altotse.  Mow,  &c.  Of  the  force  of 
these  I  bad  occasion  to  speak  before^  niien  treating  of  tlie  cases 
and  declensions  of  substantive  nouns. 

It  is  abundantly  evident,  that  all  these  connective  particles 
must  be  of  the  t;7*eatest  use  in  speech  ;  seeing  they  point  out  the 
relations  and  transitions  by  wbich  tbe  mind  passes  from  one  idea 
to  another.  Tliey  are  the  foundation  of  all  reasoning,  wliich  is 
no  otlier  thing  than  the  connexion  of  thouj^hts.  And,  therefore, 
though  among  barbarous  natious,  and  in  the  rude  uncivilized  agen 
of  Ihe  world,  the  stock  of  these  words  might  be  small,  it  must 
always  have  increased,  as  mankind  advanced  in  (he  arts  of  rea- 
soning and  reflection.  The  more  that  any  nation  is  improved  by 
science,  and  the  more  perfect  their  language  becomes,  we  may 
naturally  expect,  that  it  >vill  abound  more  with  connective  parti- 
cles ;  expressing  relations  of  things,  and  transitions  of  thought, 
which  had  escaped  a  grosser  view.  Accordingly,  no  tongue  is  so 
full  of  them  as  the  Greek,  in  consequence  of  the  acute  and  sub- 
tile genius  of  that  refined  people.  In  every  language,  much  of 
the  beauty  and  strength  of  it  depends  on  the  proper  use  of  con- 
junctions, prepositions,  and  those  relative  pronouns,  which  also 
serve  tlie  same  purpose  of  connecting  the  different  parts  of  dis- 
com-se.  It  is  the  right  or  wrong  management  of  these,  which 
chiefly  makes  discourse  appear  firm  and  compacted,  or  di^ointed 
and  loose  ;  which  carries  it  on  in  its  progress  with  a  smooth 
and  even  pace,  or  renders  its  march  irregular  and  desultory 

1  shall  dwell  no  longer  on  the  general  construction  of  lan- 
gnage.  Allow  me,  only,  before  I  dismiss  the  subject,  to  observe, 
that,  dry  and  intricate  as  it  may  seem  to  some,  it  is,  however,  of 
great  importance,  and  very  nearly  connected  with  the  philosophy 
of  the  human  mind.  For,  if  speech  be  tlie  vehicle,  or  interpre- 
ter of  the  conceptions  of  our  minds,  an  examination  of  its  struc- 
ture and  progress  cannot  but  unfold  many  tilings  concerning  tlie 
nature  and  progress  of  our  conceptions  themselves,  and  the  oi)e- 
rations  of  our  faculties ;  a  subject  that  is  always  instructive  to 
man.  "  Ne  quis,"  says  Quintilian,  an  aiitlior  of  excellent  judg- 
ment, *^  ne  quis  tanquam  parva  fastidiat  grummatices  elenienta. 
Non  quia  magnte  sit  opera*  consonantes  a  vocalibus  discernere, 
easque  in  semivocalium  numerum,  mutarunique  parliri ;  sed  quia 
interiora  velut  sacri  hujus  adeuntibus.  apparebit  multa  rerum 
subtilitas,  qune  non  modo  acuerc  ingcnia  pucrilia,  sed  exerccre 
altissimam  quoque  eruditioneni  ac  scientiam  possit.***  i.  4. 

*  **  Ia'(  no  man  ilcspue,  is  iocomiderablv,  tbe  rleincnU  of  i^animjr,  bc(*aiuc  It 
ina>  «ctm  to  bim  a  matter  of  sidkII  consequence,  lokhow  tbe  distinction  between 
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Let  us  now  come  nearer  to  our  opm  language.  In  thisj  and  the 
preceding  lecture,  some  obscrvatioas  have  already  been  made 
on  its  structure.  But  it  is  proper  tliat  we  should  be  a  little  mure 
particular  in  the  examination  of  it. 

The  language,  which  is  at  present  spoken  throughout  Great 
Britain,  U  neither  the  ancient  primitive  speech  of  the  island,  nor 
derived  from  it ;  but  \s  altogether  of  foreign  origin.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  first  inhabitants  of  our  island,  be>onU  doubt,  was 
the  Celtic,  or  Gaelic,  common  to  them  with  Caul;  from  which 

itry  it  appears,  by  many  circumstances,  that  Great  Britain 
peopled.  This  Celtic  tongue,  wliich  is  said  to  be  very  ex- 
pressive and  copious,  and  is,  probably,  one  of  most  ancient 
lai^gaages  in  the  world,  obtained  once  in  most  of  the  western 
regions  of  Europe.  It  was  the  language  of  Gaul,  of  Great 
Britain,  of  Ireland,  and,  very  pfobably,  of  Spain  also  ;  till,  in 
the  course  of  Uiose  revolutions,  which,  by  means  of  tlie  conquests, 
first,  of  the  Romans,  and  afterwards,  of  the  northern  nations, 
changed  the  government,  speech,  and,  in  a  manner,  the  whole 
face  of  Europe,  this  tongue  was  gradually  obhterated  ;  and  now 
subsists  only  in  the  mountains  of  Wales,  in  the  higldands  of 
Scotland,  and  among  the  wild  Irish.  For  the  Irish,  the  Welsh, 
and  the  Erse,  are  no  other  than  different  dialects  of  the  same 
tongue,  the  ancient  Celtic. 

This,  then,  was  the  language  of  the  primitive  Britons,  tlie 
first  inhabitants  that  we  know  of,  in  our  island ;  and  continued 
so  till  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons  iu  England,  in  the  year  of  our 
Tjord  4M ;  who,  having  conquered  the  Britons,  did  not  intermix 
witli  them,  but  expelled  them  from  their  habitations,  and  drove 
them,  together  with  their  language,  into  the  mountains  of  Wales. 
The  Saxons  were  one  of  those  northern  nations  that  overran 
Europe ;  and  their  tongue,  a  dialect  of  the  Gothic,  or  Teutonic, 
altogether  distinct  from  the  Celtic,  laid  tlie  foundation  of  the 
present  Englit^h  tongue.  With  some  intermixture  of  Danish,  a 
language,  probably,  from  tlic  same  root  with  llie  Saxon,  it  con- 
tinued to  be  spoken  throughout  the  southern  part  of  the  island 
till  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror.  He  introduced  his 
Nonnan  or  French  as  the  language  of  the  court,  which  made  a 

loweli  and  consonants,  and  to  dWidc  the  Utter  into  liqiiiUt  wid  roiiicp.  liut 
lliey  who  penetnto  into  (he  innermuu  parts  ol  this  itnipic  ot  iciencc,  will  Uiere 
discovrr  such  refinement  and  snblilty  ol  matter,  ai  is  not  only  |iroper  U)  ilwrpcn 
the  iuulcr*tandin5»  of  \omiK  mtn,  hut  Mifhcient  to  rive  excrcUe  Tor  the  most 
prolbund  knowledge  and  rrudition." 
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considerable  change  in  the  speecb  of  the  nation  ;  and  llie  Enp^lish 
whirh  was  spoken  afterwards,  and  continues  to  be  spoken  now, 
is  a  mixture  of  the  ancient  Saxon,  and  this  Norman  French, 
together  with  such  new  and  foreign  words  as  commerce  and 
learning  have,  in  progress  of  lime^  gradually  introduced. 

The  history  of  the  English  language  can,  in  this  manner,  be 
clearly  traced.  The  laiiguage  spoken  in  the  low  countries  of 
Scotlimd,  is  now,  and  has  been  for  many  centuries,  no  other 
than  a  dialect  of  the  English.  How,  indeed,  or  by  what  steps 
the  ancient  Celtic  tongue  came  to  be  banished  from  the  low 
country  in  Scotland,  and  to  make  its  retreat  into  the  highlands 
and  islands,  cannot  be  so  well  pointed  out,  as  how  the  like  revo- 
lution was  brought  about  in  England.  Wliether  the  southern- 
most part  of  Scotland  was  once  subject  to  the  Saicons,  and 
formed  a  part  of  tlie  kingdom 'of  Northumberland;  or,  whether 
the  great  number  of  English  exiles  that  retreated  into  Scotland, 
upon  tiie  Norman  conquest,  and  upon  other  occasions,  introduced 
into  that  comitry  their  own  language,  which  afterwards,  by  the 
mutual  intercourse  of  the  two  nations,  prevailed  over  the  Celtic, 
are  uncertain  and  contested  points,  the  discussion  of  which 
would  lead  us  loo  far  from  our  subject. 

Prom  what  has  been  said,  it  appears,  that  the  Teutonic 
dialect  is  the  basis  of  our  present  speech.  It  has  been  imported 
among  us  in  three  dift'erent  forms,  the  Saxon,  tlje  Danish,  and 
the  Norman  ;  all  which  have  mingled  together  in  onr  language. 
A  very  great  number  of  our  words,  too,  are  plainly  derived  from 
the  Latin.  These  we  had  not  directly  from  the  Latin,  but  most 
of  them,  it  is  probable,  entered  into  our  tongue  through  tlie 
channel  <:f  that  Nonnan  French,  which  William  the  Cooqueror 
introduced.  For,  as  the  Romans  had  long  been  in  full  pos- 
session of  Guul,  the  language  spoken  in  that  country,  when  it 
was  invaded  by  the  Franks  and  Normans,  was  a  sort  of  cor- 
ruptrtl  Latin,  mingled  with  Celtic,  to  which  was  given  the  name 
of  Romanshe :  and  as  the  Franks  and  Normans  did  not,  like 
the  Saxons  in  England,  expel  the  iidiabitants,  but,  after  their 
victories,  mingled  with  thero ;  the  language  of  the  comitry 
became  a  compound  of  the  Teutonic  dialect  imported  by  these 
conquerors,  and  of  the  former  corrupted  Latin.  Hence,  the 
French  language  has  always  continued  to  have  a  very  con- 
siderable affinity  with  tlie  Latin  ;  and  hence,  a  great  nmnber  of 
words  of  Latin  origin,  which  were  in  use  among  the  Normans 
in  France,  were  introduced  into  our  tongue  at  the  conquest ;  to 
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wbicli,  mdced,  many  have  since  been  added,  directly  Irom  the 
l^tin.  in  consequence  of  tlie  greut  diUuijion  ol'  Itouiaii  literature 
thronjjiwul  all  Europe, 

From  the  intlivx  of  so  many  streams,  from  the  junction  of  so 
many  tlissimilnr  parts,  it  naturally  folbws,  that  the  Englisli.  like 
every  compounded  langua^^e,  must  needs  be  somewliat  irrt- ^ular. 
We  cannot  expect  from  it  that  correspondence  of  parts,  that 
complete  analopry  in  tttnicture,  which  may  be  found  in  tliofie 
simpler  lan^uaj^cs,  wiurli  have  been  formed  in  n  manner  ■within 
themselves^  and  built  on  one  foundation.  Hence,  as  I  before 
showed,  it  has  but  small  remains  of  conjugation  or  declension ; 
and  its  syntax  is  narrow,  aa  there  are  few  marks  in  the  words 
themselves  that  can  show  their  relation  to  each  other,  or,  in  the 
grammatical  style^  point  out  either  their  concordance^  or  their  g<r- 
vcrnment  in  the  sentence.  Our  wonls  having  been  brought  to  u« 
from  several  ditierent  regions^  straggle,  if  wc  may  so  speak,  asmi- 
der  from  each  otiier;  and  do  not  coalesce  so  naturally  in  the  struc- 
ture of  a  sentence,  as  the  words  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  tongues. 

But  these  disadvantaices,  if  they  be  such,  of  a  comj>ound 
language,  are  balanced  by  other  advantages  tliat  attend  it  ;  par- 
ticularly, by  the  number  and  variety  of  words  with  which  such 
a  language  i^  likely  to  be  enriched.  Few  languages  are,  in  fact, 
more  copious  than  liie  English.  In  all  grave  subjects  especially, 
historical,  critical,  political,  and  moral,  no  writer  has  the  least 
reason  to  complain  of  the  barrenness  of  our  tongue.  The  stu- 
dious, reflecting  genius  of  the  people,  has  brought  together  great 
store  of  expressions,  on  such  subjects,  from  every  quarter.  We 
we  rich  loo  in  the  language  of  poetry.  Our  poetical  style 
diliers  widely  from  prose,  not  in  point  of  numbers  only,  but  in 
the  very  words  themselves  ;  which  shows  what  a  stock  and  com- 
pass of  words  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  select  and  employ, 
suited  to  those  difl'erent  occasions.  Herein  we  are  iutinitely 
superior  to  the  French,  whose  poetical  language,  if  i(  were  not 
distinguished  by  rhyme,  would  not  be  known  to  difi'er  from  their 
ordinary  prose. 

It  is  chiefly,  indeed,  on  grave  subjects,  and  with  respect  to 
the  stronger  emotions  of  the  mind,  that  our  language  displays 
its  power  of  ex|>ression.  VVc  are  said  to  have  thirty  words,  at 
least,  for  denoting  all  the  varieties   of  the  passion  of  lujger.* 

•  Anitrr,  wruth,  psusinn,  rnifi',  fury,  outrage,  fierceness,  ihnrpness,  tnimo* 
fit}-,  rholt-r,  reaciitment,  Ueai,  hcart-tiumlng  ;  lo  fume,  itnrm,  lufliuce,  be  In- 
riMitH  ;  tn  fcx,  kindle,  ifriinif,  enrng^*,  c«as|>eratr.  provoke,  fret;  lo  be  ittlleo, 
huty,  hoi,  rough, Kour.  pccsi&h,  &c. — Preface  lo  OrocawuoU*!  Qramnftr. 
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But,  in  describing  the  more  delicate  sentimentM  and  emotions, 
oiir  tongue  is  not  so  fertile.  It  must  be  confessed,  lliat  the 
Frcncb  language  far  surpasses  ours,  in  ex])ressing  Ihc  nicer 
shades  of  character ;  especially  those  varieties  of  manner, 
temper^  and  beliaviour,  which  are  displayed  in  our  social  inter- 
course with  one  anotlier.  Let  any  one  attempt  to  translate,  into 
English,  only  a  few  pages  of  one  of  Marivaux's  novels,  and  he 
will  soon  be  st-nsible  of  our  deficiency  of  expression  on  these, 
subjects.  Indeed^  no  language  is  so  copious  as  the  French 
for  whatever  is  delicate,  gay,  and  amusing.  It  is,  perhaps,  the 
happiest  language  for  conversation  in  the  known  world  ;  but, 
on  the  higher  subjects  of  composition,  the  Englisli  may  Iw 
justly  esteemed  to  excel  it  considerably. 

Language  is  generally  understood  to  receive  its  predomi 
nant  tincture  from  the  national  character  of  the  people  who  speak 
it.  We  must  not,  indeed,  expect  that  it  will  carry  an  exact 
and  full  impression  of  their  genius  and  manners ;  for,  among 
all  nations,  the  original  stock  of  words  which  they  received 
from  their  ancestors,  remain  as  the  foundation  of  their  speech 
tiiroughout  many  ages,  while  their  manners  undergo,  perhaps, 
very  great  alterations.  National  character  will,  however,  al- 
ways have  some  perceptible  inlluence  on  the  turn  of  language; 
and  the  gaiety  and  vivacity  of  the  French,  and  the  gravity 
and  thoughtfulne.ss  of  the  English,  are  suiliciently  impressed  o& 
their  respective  tongues. 

From  the  genius  of  our  language,  and  the  character  of  those 
who  speak  it,  it  may  be  expected  to  have  strengtli  and  energy. 
It  is,  indeed,  naturally  prolix;  owing  to  the  great  niunber  of 
particles  and  auxiliary  verbs  which  we  are  obliged  constantly 
to  employ ;  and  this  prolLxity  must,  in  some  degree,  enfeeble 
it.  We  seldom  can  ex|)ress  so  much  by  one  word  as  was  done 
by  the  verbs,  and  by  the  noun.s  in  the  Greek  and  Roman 
languages.  Our  style  is  less  compact ;  our  conceptions  being 
spread  out  among  more  words,  and  split,  as  it  were,  iiito 
more  parts,  make  a  fainter  impression  when  we  utter  them. 
Notwitlistanding  this  defect,  by  our  abounding  in  terms  for 
expres.sing  all  the  stiong  emotions  of  the  miud,  and  by  the 
liberty  which  we  enjoy,  in  a  greater  degree  tlian  most  nations, 
of  compounding  words,  our  language  may  be  ejjteemcd  to  possess 
considerable  force  of  expression  ;  comparatively,  at  Icast*^ 
witb  the  other  modem  tongues,  though  much  below  the  ancient. 
The   style   of  Milton   alone.  botJi  in  poetry    and    prose,  is  a 
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sufficirnl  proof,  that  tlie  English  tongut;  h  hr  from  being  desti- 
tute of  nerves  and  cnprjjy. 

The  flexibility  of  a  langnajjp,  or  its  power  of  nccominoclation 
to  different  styles  and  manners,  so  as  to  be  either  grnve  and 
strong,  or  easy  and  flowing,  or  tender  and  gentle,  or  pompous 
and  magnificent,  ay  occasions  rerpiire,  or  as  an  author's  genius 
proniptiij  is  a  quality  of  great  importance  in'  speaking  aiid 
writing.  It  seems  to  <lepend  upon  three  things  :  the  copious- 
neas  of  a  language;  tlie  diflprent  aiTJingements  of  wliich  its 
words  are  susceptible  ;  and  the  variety  and  beauty  of  the 
sound  of  those  words,  so  as  to  correspond  to  many  different 
subjects.  Never  did  an^  tongue  possess  this  <|uality  so  em- 
inently as  the  Greek,  which  every  writer  of  genius  could  so 
mould,  as  to  make  the  style  perfectly  expressive  of  his  own 
manner  and  peculiar  turn.  It  had  all  the  three  requisites, 
which  I  have  mentioned  as  necessary  for  this  purpose.  It 
joined  to  these  the  graceful  variety  of  its  different  dialects  ;  and 
thrr*^by  readily  assumed  every  sort  of  character  wliich  an  author 
could  wii^h,  from  tlir  most  simple  and  most  familiar,  tip  to  the 
most  majestic.  The  Latin,  though  a  very  beautiful  language, 
is  infentir,  in  this  respect,  to  tlie  Greek.  It  has  more  of  a  fixed 
character  of  stateliness  and  gravity.  It  is  always  tirm  and 
masculine  in  the  tenour  of  its  sotmd,  and  it  is  supported  by  a 
certain  senatorial  dignity,  of  which  it  is  difficult  for  a  writer 
to  divest  it  wholly,  on  any  occasion.  Among  the  modern 
tongues,  the  Italian  possesses  a  great  deal  more  of  this  flexibility 
than  the  French.  By  its  copiousness,  its  freedom  of  arrang- 
ment,  and  tli**  beauty  and  hannony  of  its  sounds,  it  suits  itself 
very  happily  to  most  subjects,  cither  in  prose  or  in  poetry  ; 
fa  capable  of  the  august  and  the  strong,  as  well  as  the  tender; 
and  seems  to  be,  on  the  whole,  the  most  perfect  of  nil  the  modem 
dialects  which  have  arisen  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient.  Our 
own  language,  though  not  equal  to  the  Italian  in  flexibility,  yet 
is  not  destitute  of  a  considerable  degree  of  this  quality.  If  any 
one  will  consider  the  diversity  of  style  which  appears  in  some 
of  our  classics, — that  great  difference  of  manner,  for  instance, 
wliich  is  marked  by  the  style  of  fjord  Shaftesbury,  an<l  that  of 
Deiin  Swift, — he  will  see,  in  our  longu»*,  such  a  circle  of  ex- 
pression, such  a  power  of  «croniuiodEition  to  the  different  taste 
of  writers,  as  redounds  not  a  little  to  its  honour. 

What  the  English  has  been  most  taxed  ^vith,  is  its  deficiency 
in  liannony  of  sound.    But  though  every  native  is  apt  to  be 
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partial  to  Uic  flouncb  of  liU  own  lan^uaj^c,  ami  may.  tliereforey 
be  suspected  of  not  being  a  fair  yid^e  in  this  point ;  jet,  1 
imagine,  there  arc  evident  grounds  on  which  it  may  be  shown, 
that  tills  charge  against  our  tongue  has  been  carried  too  far. 
The  uielodj  of  our  versihcalion,  its  power  of  supporting  poeti- 
cal numbers,  without  any  assistance  from  rhyme,  is  alone  a  sui*- 
licient  proof  that  our  language  ia  far  from  being  unmusical. 
Our  verse  is,  aiter  the  Italian,  the  most  diversified  and  harmooi- 
ous  of  any  of  the  modern  dialects  ;  unquestionably  far  beyond^ 
the  French  verse,  in  variety,  sweetness,  and  melody.  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan has  showTi,  in  his  Lectures,  that  we  abound  u»ore  in  vowel 
and  diphthong  sounds  than  most  languages  ;  and  these  too,  bo 
divided  into  long  and  short,  as  to  aJi'ord  a  proper  diversity  in 
the  quantity  of  our  syllables.  Our  consonants^  he  observes^ 
which  appear  so  crowded  to  the  eye  on  paper,  often  form  com-^ 
binatiuns  not  disagreeable  to  the  ear  in  pronouncing ;  and,  ini 
particular^  the  objection  which  has  been  made  to  the  frequent 
recurrence  of  the  hissing  consonant  s  in  our  language,  is  ui\jujfti 
and  ill  founded.  For  it  has  not  been  attended  to,  that  very  couio 
monly,  and  in  the  final  syllables  especially,  tJiis  letter  loses  alto- 
gether the  hissing  sound,  and  is  (runsfonned  into  a  :,  which  is 
one  of  the  soimds  on  which  the  ear  rests  with  pleasure ;  as  in 
Itas,  these,  those,  loves,  Jtears,  and  iniiumerabk'  more,  where, 
though  the  letter  &  be  retained  in  writing,  it  has  really  the  power 
of  z,  not  of  the  common  s. 

Aiter  all,  however,  it  must  be  admitted,  tliat  smoothness,  or 
beauty  of  sound,  is  not  one  of  the  distinguishing  properties  of 
the  English  tongue.  Though  not  incapable  of  being  formed 
into  melodious  arrangements,  yet  strength  and  expressivene^i^ 
more  tlian  grace,  form  its  character.  We  incline,  in  general,  to 
a  short  pronunciation  of  our  words,  and  have  shortened  the 
quantity  of  most  of  those  which  we  borrow  from  the  Latin,  as 
oraiotj  spertacle,  theatre,  libertiy,  and  such  like.  Agreeable  to 
this,  is  a  remarkable  peculiarity  of  English  pronunciation,  the 
tlirowing  the  accent  further  back^  that  is,  nearer  the  begimiing 
of  the  word,  than  is  done  by  any  other  nation.  In  Greek  and 
Latin  no  word  is  accented  Au-ther  back  than  the  third  syllable 
from  the  end,  or  what  is  called  tlie  antepenult.  But,  in  English, 
we  have  many  words  accented  on  the  fourth,  some  on  the  fifth 
syllable  from  the  end,  as  memo/ubk,  convcfiicnct/,  ambuiutorj/, 
profitableness.  The  general  eflfcct  of  tins  practice  of  hastening 
the  accent,  or  placing  it  so  near  the  beginning  of  the  word,  is  to 
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trivia  a  bmk  and  a  spirited,  bat  at  the  name  time  a  rapid  and 
hurried,  and  not  very  musical,  tone  to  the  whole  pronunciation 
of  a  people. 

The  English  tongue  possesses,  undoubtedly,  this  properly, 
that  it  is  tlie  most  simple,  in  its  form  and  construction,  of  all  the 
European  <lialects.  It  is  free  fronj  all  intricacy  of  cases,  declen- 
sions, moods,  and  tenses.  Its  words  are  subject  to  fewer  varia- 
tions from  their  orig:inal  form  than  those  of  any  other  language. 
Its  substantives  have  no  distinction  of  gender,  except  what  na- 
t^rre  has  made,  and  but  one  variation  in  case.  Its  adjectives 
admit  of  no  change  at  all,  except  what  exjire.sses  the  degree  of 
comparison.  Its  verbs,  instead  of  running  through  all  the  varie- 
ties of  ancient  conjugation,  suR'er  no  more  than  ibur  or  five 
changes  in  termination.  By  the  help  of  a  few  prepositions  and 
auxiliary'  verbs,  all  the  purposes  of  significancy  in  meaning  are 
accomplished ;  while  tiiR  words,  for  the  must  part,  preserve  their 
form  unchanged.  The  disadvantages  in  point  of  elegnirce, 
brevity,  and  force,  which  follow  from  this  structure  of  our  lan- 
guage, I  have  before  pointed  out.  But,  at  the  same  time,  it 
must  be  admitted,  that  such  a  structure  contributes  to  facility. 
It  renders  the  acquisition  of  our  language  less  laborious,  the 
arrangement  of  our  words  more  plain  and  obvious,  the  rules  of 
our  syntax  fewer  and  more  simple. 

I  agree,  indeed,  with  Dr.  Lowth  (Preface  to  his  Grammar,) 
in  thinking  that  the  simplicity  and  facility  of  our  language  oc- 
casion its  being  frequently  written  and  spoken  with  less  ac- 
curacy. It  was  necessary  to  study  languages,  which  were  of 
a  more  complex  and  artilicial  form,  with  greater  care.  The 
marks  of  gender  and  case,  the  varieties  of  conjugation  and 
declension,  the  multiplied  rules  of  syntax,  were  all  to  be  attended 
to  in  speech.  Hence  language  became  more  an  object  of  art ; 
it  was  reduced  into  form ;  a  standard  was  established ;  and  any 
departures  from  the  standard  became  conspicuous.  Whereas, 
among  us,  language  is  hardly  considered  as  an  object  of  gram- 
matical rule.  We  take  it  for  granted,  that  a  competent  skill  in 
it  may  be  acquired  witliout  any  study;  and  that,  in  a  syntax  so 
narrow  and  confined  as  ours,  there  is  notliing  wtiich  demands 
attention.  Hence  arises  the  habit  of  writing  in  a  loose  and  in 
accurate  manner. 

I  admit  that  no  grammatical  rules  have  sufficient  authority 
♦i  control  the  firm  and  established  usage  of  language.  Esta- 
olish«'<l  custom,  in  speaking  and  writing,  is  the  standard  to 
irhicb  we  must  at  last   resort  for  determining  every  contro- 
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verted  point  in  language  and  style.  But  it  will  not  follow  from 
this,  that  g^raminnticul  rules  are  superseded  as  useless.  1» 
every  language,  wliicli  Las  been  in  auy  degree  cultivated,  tlitro 
prevails  a  certain  structure  and  analogy  of  parts,  which  is 
understood  to  give  foundation  to  the  most  reputable  usage 
of  speech  ;  and  which.,  in  all  cases,  when  usage  is  louse  or 
dttbiouB>  possesses  considerable  authority.  In  every  language 
there  are  rules  of  syntax,  which  must  be  inviolably  observed  by 
all  who  would  either  write  or  speak  with  any  propriety.  For 
s^'ntax  is  no  otlier  than  the  arrangement  of  words  in  a  sentence 
which  renders  the  meaning  of  each  word,  and  the  relation  of  hU 
the  words  to  one  another,  most  clear  and  intelligible. 

All  the  rules  of  Latin  syntax,  it  is  true,  cannot  be  applied  to 
our  language.  Many  of  these  rules  arose  from  the  particular 
form  of  their  language^  which  occasioned  verbs  or  prepositions 
to  govern,  some  tlie  genitive,  some  tlie  dutive,  some  the  acci^ 
sative  or  ablative  case.  But,  abstracting  from  these  pecu*> 
liarities,  it  is  to  be  always  remembered,  Uiat  tJic  chief  and 
fundamental  rules  of  syntax  are  common  to  the  EnglLsli,  us  well 
as  the  Latin  tongue ;  and  indeed,  belong  eqimlly  to  all  Ian- 
^ages.  For,  in  all  languages,  the  parts  which  compose  speech 
are  essentially  the  same  ;  substantives,  adjectives,  verbs,  antl 
connecting  particles  :  and  wherever  these  parts  of  speech  are 
found,  tliere  are  certain  necessary  relations  among  them,  wltich 
regulate  their  syntax,  or  the  place  which  they  ought  to  possess 
in  a  sentence.  Thus,  in  English,  just  as  much  as  in  Latin,  tlie 
adjective  must,  by  position,  be  made  to  agree  with  its  substmu 
tive  ;  and  the  verb  must  agree  with  its  nominative  in  person 
and  number  ;  because,  from  the  nature  of  things,  a  word  which 
expresses  either  a  quality  or  an  action,  must  correspond  \s 
closely  as  possible  with  the  name  of  that  thing  whose  quality, 
or  whose  action,  it  expresses.  Two  or  more  substantives,  joined 
by  a  copulative,  must  always  require  the  verbs  or  pronouns,  to 
which  they  refer,  to  be  placed  in  the  pliirnl  number  ;  otherwicie, 
their  common  relation  to  these  verbs  or  pronouns  is  not 
pointed  out.  An  active  verb  must,  in  every  language,  govern 
the  accusative ;  that  is,  clearly  point  out  some  substantive 
noun,  as  the  object  to  which  its  action  is  directed.  A  relative 
pronoun  must,  in  every  form  of  speech,  agree  with  its  ante- 
cedent in  gender,  number,  and  person  ;  and  conjunctions,  or 
connecting  particles,  ought  always  to  couple  hkc  cases  and 
moods  ;  that  is,  ought  to  join  togetlier  words  which  are  of  the 
•ame  form  and  state  with  each   other.     *    mention  these  as  a 
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fpw  exempHflcations  of  that  fundamental  regard  to  syntax, 
whicht  even  in  surh  a  language  aa  ours,  is  absolutely  reqoisxte 
for  writing  or  speaking  with  any  propriety, 

Wlmtever  the  advantages  or  delects  of  the  English  language 
be,  as  it  is  our  own  language,  it  deserves  a  high  degree  of  our 
study  and  attention,  both  with  regard  to  the  choice  of  words 
which  we  employ,  and  with  regard  to  the  syntax,  or  the 
arrangement  of  these  words  in  a  sentence.  We  know  how 
much  the  Greeks  and  tlie  Romans,  in  their  most  polished  and 
flourishing  times,  cultivated  their  own  tongues.  VVe  know 
how  much  study  both  the  French  and  the  ItAliana  have 
bestowed  upon  theirs.  Whalevtr  knowledge  may  be  acquired 
by  tlie  study  of  ulhiir  lunguuges,  it  can  never  be  communicated 
witli  advantage,  unless  by  such  as  can  write  and  speak  (heir 
own  language  well.  Let  the  matter  of  an  author  be  ever  so 
good  and  useful,  his  compositions  will  always  sutler  in  the 
public  esteem,  ii*  his  expression  be  deficient  in  purity  and  pro- 
priety. At  the  same  time,  the  attainment  of  a  correct  and 
elegant  style  is  an  object  which  demands  application  and 
labour.  If  any  imagine  they  can  catch  it  merely  by  the  ear, 
or  acquire  it  by  a  slight  perusal  of  some  of  our  good  auUiors, 
they  will  find  themselves  much  (bsappointed.  The  many  errors, 
even  in  point  of  grammar^  the  many  olfences  against  purity  of 
language,  which  are  committed  by  writers  who  arc  far  from 
being  contemptible,  deiuousirate  that  a  careful  study  of  the 
language  is  previously  requisite,  in  all  who  aim  at  writing  it 
properly.* 


LECTURE  X. 


STYLE,  PERSPICUITY,  AND  PRECISION. 

Having  finished  the  subject  of  language,  I  now  enter  on 
the  consideration  of  style,  and  the  rules  that  relate  to  it. 

It  is  not  easy  to  give  a  precise  idea  of  what  is  meant  by 
style.  The  best  definition  I  can  give  of  it,  is  the  peculiar  man- 
ner in  which  a  man  expresses  his  conceptions,  by  means  of  lan- 
guage.    It   is    diiTerent   from  mere  language  or   words.     The 

*  Ob  thi«  Bnbjrct,  the  reader  onfcfat  to  peruse  Dr.  Lowtfa's  Short  Introdoc* 
tloa  to  the  Eii|;lish  Orammar,  with  C'litical  Notes,  which  is  the  irrannnatical  per* 
foraiancr  of  biglievt  authority  Uial  lias  appeared  in  our  time,  aixi  in  which  he 
will  see  what  I  have  kuiU,  conceniinQ  Uie  iiidccuracie*  in  laiicnit^  of  some  of 
oiiT  l>eftt  writers,  folly  verified.    In  Pr.  Campbell's  Philuxopltv  ot  Rhetoric,  he 
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words  which  an  author  employs  may  be  proper  and  faultless » 
and  his  style  may,  neyertheless,  have  great  faults ;  it  may  be 
dry,  or  stiff,  or  feeble,  or  affected.  Style  has  always  some 
reference  to  an  author's  manner  of  thinking..  It  is  a  picture  of 
the  ideas  which  rise  in  his  mind,  and  of  the  manner  in  which 
they  rise  there ;  and,  hence,  when  we  are  examining  an  author's 
composition,  it  is,  in  many  cases,  extremely  difficult  to  separate 
the  style  from  the  sentiment  No  wonder  these  two  should  be 
so  intimately  connected,  as  style  is  nothing  else,  than  that  sort 
of  expression  which  our  thoughts  most  readily  assume.  Hence, 
different  countries  have  been  noted  for  peculiarities  of  style, 
suited  to  their  different  temper  and  genius.  The  Eastern  na- 
tions animated  their  style  with  the  most  strong  and  hyperbolical 
figures.  The  Athenians,  a  polished  and  acute  people,  formed 
a  style  accurate,  clear,  and  neat  The  Asiatics,  gay  and  loose 
in  their  manners,  affected  a  style  florid  and  diffuse.  The  like 
sort  of  characteristical  differences  are  commonly  remarked  in 
the  style  of  the  French,  the  English,  and  the  Spaniards.  In 
giving  the  general  characters  of  style,  it  is  usual  to  talk  of  a 
nervous,  a  feeble,  or  a  spirited  style ;  which  are  plainly  the 
characters  of  a  writer's  manner  of  thinking,  as  well  as  of  ex- 
pressing himself:  so  difficult  it  is  to  separate  these  two  things 
from  one  another.  Of  the  general  characters  of  style,  I  am 
afterwards  to  discourse ;  but  it  will  be  necessary  to  begin  with 
examining  the  more  simple  qualities  of  it ;  from  the  assemblage 
of  which,  its  more  complex  denominations,  in  a  great  measure, 
reciilt 

All  the  qualities  of  a  good  style  may  be  ranged  under  two 
heads — perspicuity  and  ornament.  For  all  that  can  possibly 
be  required  of  language,  is,  to  convey  our  ideas  clearly  to  the 
minds  of  others,  and,  at  the  same  time,  in  such  a  dress,  as  by 
pleasing  and  interesting  them,  shall  most  effectually  strengthen 
the  impressions  which  we  seek  to  make.  When  bo^  these  ends 
are  answered,  we  certainly  accomplish  every  purpose  for  which 
we  use  writing  and  discourse. 

Perspicuity,  it  will  be  readily  admitted,  is  the  fundamental 
quality  of  style  ;*  a  quality  90  essential  in  every  kind  of  writing, 

will  likewise  find  many  acnte  and  iiiKeiiioui  obtemUont,  both  on  the  En^ish 
.ani^iaf^e,  anil  on  style  in  gnneral.  And  Dr.  Prieitly'i  Rudiments  of  EnRlisli 
Grmmmar  will  alto  be  useful,  by  pointing  oat  several  of  the  errors  into  which 
writem  are  apt  to  faU. 

*  '*  Nobis  prima  sit  Tlrtns  persptcnltas,  propria  verba,  rectos  ordo,  non  in 
lonfnm  dilata  conclasio;  nttiH  ocqne  deslt,  neqae  sopcrdoat."— Quimtiu  lib. 
vlii.1l.tt. 
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,  for  the  want  of  it»  nothing  can  atonf.     Without  this,  th« 

richest  ornainenU  of  style  only  glimmer  titrougb  the  dark  ;  and 

puzzle  instea<l  of  pleading  the  reader.     This,  therefore,  must  be 

our  first  object,  to  make  our  meaning  clearly  and  fully  under- 

Hvtood,  and  underivtood  without  the  least  difficulty.     "  Oratio," 

^■Hayfl  Quintitian,    **  debet  negligeuter  quoque   audicntibuH   e»se 

^nperta:   ut  in  animum  audientis,   sicut  sol  in  ocolos,  etiamsi  in 

eum  non  intendatur,  incurrat.    Quare,  non  solium  ut  intelligere 

possit,  sfrd  ne  omnino  poflsit  non  intelligere  curandum."*     If 

we  are  obliged  to  follow  a  writer  with  much  care,  to  pause,  and 

to  read  over  his  sentences  a  second  time,  in  order  to  compre- 

^viieiid  them  fully,  be  will  never  please  us  long.    Mankind  are  too 

^^ndolont  to  relish  so  much  labour.     They  may  pretend  to  admire 

tJje  author's   depth,  after  they   have  discovered  bis   meaning; 

r|>ut  they  will  neldom  be  inclined  to  take  up  his  work  a  second 

hue. 

Authors  sometimes  plead  (he  dilHculty  of  their  subjecti  as  an 

►xcuse  for  the  want  of  perspicuity.     But  the  excuse  can  rarely, 

ever,  be   admitted.    "For  whatever  a  man  conceives  clearly, 

hut  it  is  in  his  power,   if  be  will  be  nt  the  trouble,  to  put  into 

istinct  propositions,  or  to  express  clearly  to  otiiers :  ajid  upon 

subject  ought  any  man  to  write,  where  he  cannot  think 

slearly.     His  ideas,  indi-ed,  may,  very  excusably,  be  on  some 

ibjects  incomplete  or  inadequate  ;  but  still,  as  far  as  they  go, 

jthey  ought  to  be  clear;  and  wherever  tliis  is  the  case,  perspicuity 

expressing  them  is  always  attainable.     The  obscurity  which 

reigns  su  much  among  ninny  im'tapbysical   writers,   is  for  the 

lost  part,  owing  to  the  indistinctness  of  their  own  conceptions. 

'hey  see  the  object  but  in  a  confused  light ;  and,  of  course,  can 

rver  exhibit  it  in  a  clear  one  to  others. 

Perspicuity  in  writing,  is   not  to  be  considered  as  merely  a 

tort  of  negative  virtue,  or  freedom  from  defect.     It  has  higher 

leril ;  it  is- a  degree  of  positive  beauty.     We  are  pleased  with 

author,  we  consider  him  as  deserving  praise,  who  frees  us 

'om  all   t'atigue  of  searching  for  his  meaning ;  who  carries  us 

tlirough  his  subject  without  any  embarrassment  or  confusion ; 

^hose  st^le  flows  always  like  a  limpid  stream,  where  we  see  to 

[llie  very  bottom. 

The  study   of  perspicuity  requires  attention,  first,  to  singlo 

•  ••  Diicourte  ouRht  ilvriiy*  lo  Ije  obvious  even  lo  tlif  most  rarrl*?**  and  ne^- 

Kfrnt  ItfKrer  ;  to  llial  ilic  %enit  ))hall  Miikv  lii»  mim),  nt  ihr  liiclK  of  the  siiu  dori 

ir  eyc«,  thoaeb  thry  nre  not  (lirertH  npvardi  to  it.     Wi-  mn»t  ilndy,  not  oi»I_v 

lat  CTcry  litarer  tuiiy  uudcrtUod  ua,  but  Ibal  it  shall  be  inipoiiible  tor  biro  not 

[fD  tindrrttaiid  us." 
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worcLi  and  plirasfts^  aud  then  to  the  construction  of  sentences. 
I  begin  with  treating  of  the  first,  and  shall  confine  myself  to  it 
in  this  lectore. 

Perspicuity^  considered  with  respect  to  words  and  phrases, 
requires  these  three  qualities  in  them — purity,  propriety,  and 
precision. 

Purity  and  propriety  of  language,  are  often  usedindiscri- 
minately  for  each  otiier ;  and,  indeed,  they  are  very  nearly  allied, 
A  distinction,  however,  obtains  between  them.  Purity,  is  the 
use  of  such  words,  and  such  constructions,  as  belong  to  the 
idiom  of  the  language  which  we  speak ;  in  opposition  to  words 
and  phrases  that  are  imported  from  other  languages,  or  that  are 
obsolete,  or  new-coined,  or  used  without  proper  authority. 
Propriety,  is  the  selection  of  such  words  in  the  language,  as  the 
best  and  most  established  usage  has  appropriated  to  those  ideas 
which  we  intend  to  express  by  them.  It  implies  the  correct  and 
happy  application  of  them,  according  to  that  usage,  in  oppo- 
sition to  vulgarisms,  or  low  expressions  ;  and  to  words  and 
phrases,  which  would  be  less  significant  of  the  ideas  that  we 
mean  to  convey.  Style  may  be  pure,  that  is,  it  may  all  be 
strictly  English,  without  Scotticisms  or  Gallicisms,  or  ungram- 
matical  irregular  expressions  of  any  kind,  and  may,  nevertheless, 
be  deficient  in  propriety.  The  words  may  be  ill  chosen ;  not 
adapted  to  the  subject,  nor  fiilly  expressive  of  the  author's  sense. 
He  has  taken  all  his  words  and  phrases  firom  the  general  mass 
of  English  language  ;  but  he  has  made  his  selection  among  these 
words  unhappily.  Whereas,  style  cannot  be  proper  without 
being  also  pure ;  and  where  both  purity  and  propriety  meet, 
besides  making  style  perspicuous,  they  also  render  it  graceful. 
There  is  no  standard,  either  of  purify  or  of  propriety,  but  the 
practice  of  the  best  writers  and  speakers  in  the  country. 

When  I  mentioned  obsolete  or  new-coined  words  as  incon- 
gruous with  purity  of  style,  it  will  be  easily  understood  that 
some  exceptions  are  to  be  made.  On  certain  occasions,  they 
may  have  grace.  Poetry  admits  of  greater  latitude  than  prose, 
with  respect  to  coining,  or,  at  least,  new-compounding  words ; 
yet,  even  here,  this  liberty  should  be  used  with  a  sparing  hand 
In  prose,  such  innovations  are  more  hazardous,  and  have  a 
worse  efiect.  They  are  apt  to  give  style  an  afiected  and  con- 
ceited air ;  and  should  never  be  ventured  upon,  except  by  such 
whose  established  reputation  gives  them  some  'degree  of  dicta- 
torial power  over  language^ 

The  introduction  of  foreign  and  learned  words^  unless  where 
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nRoesitity  requires  tliem^  should  always  be  avuided.  Barren  Inii- 
guaf^es  may  need  such  assi^tajices  ;  hut  ours  is  not  one  of  these. 
Dean  Swift,  one  of  our  most  correct  writers,  valued  hiioNeK 
much  on  using  no  words  hut  such  as  were  of  native  |j;rowth 
and  his  lun^age  unny,  indeed^  be  considered  as  a  standard  of 
the  strictest  purity  and  propriety,  in  tlie  clioice  of  words.  At  i»re 
sent,  we  seem  to  l>e  departing  from  this  standard,  A  nndtituds 
of  Latin  words  have  of  late  been  poured  in  upon  us.  On  some 
occasions,  they  give  an  appearance  of  elevation  nnd  dig^iity  to 
•tyle.  But  often  also,  they  render  it  stift'aiid  forced:  and,  in 
general^  a  plain  native  style,  as  it  is  more  intcUif^iblo  to  all 
readers,  so,  by  a  {)roper  management  of  words,  it  may  l>e  made 
equally  strong  and  expressive  with  this    latinized  English. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  import  of  precision  in  langua^^, 
which,  as  it  i*  the  highest  part  of  the  quality  denoted  by  per- 
spicuity, merits  a  full  explication  ;  and  the  more,  because  distinct 
ideas  are,  perhaps,  not  commonly  formed  about  it. 

The  exact  import  of  precision  may  be  drawn  from  tlie 
etymology  of  the  word.  It  comes  from  prtccidere  to  cut  off. 
It  imports  retrenching  all  superfluities,  and  pruning  the  ex- 
pression so  as  to  exhibit  neither  more  nor  less  than  an  exact 
copy  of  his  idea  who  uses  it  I  observed  before,  that  it  \% 
oflen  dirticult  to  separate  the  rjualities  of  style  from  the  (pialities 
of  tliought;  and  it  is  foun<l  so  in  this  instance  ;  for,  in  onler  to 
write  with  precision,  though  this  be  properly  a  quality  of  style, 
one  must  possess  n  very  considerable  degree  of  distinctness  and 
accuracy  in  his  manner  of  thinking. 

The  words  which  a  man  uses  to  express  his  ideas  mny  be 
faulty  in  three  respects:  They  nmy  either  not  express  llmt  idea 
which  the  author  intends,  but  some  other  which  only  resembles, 
or  is  akin  to  it;  or  they  may  express  that  idea,  but  not  quite 
fully  and  completely;  or,  they  may  express  it  together  with 
sonkething  more  than  he  intends.  Precision  stands  o])po5eA 
to  all  these  tliree  faults  :  but  chiefly  to  the  lasL  In  an  aut4ior's 
writing  witii  propriety,  his  being  free  from  the  two  former 
faults  seems  implied.  The  words  which  he  uses  are  proper ; 
that  is,  they  express  that  idea  which  he  intends,  and  they 
express  it  fully;  but  to  be  precise,  signifies  that  they  express 
tlmt  i<lea,  and  no  more.  There  is  nothing  in  his  words  which 
introduces  any  foreign  idea,  any  superfluous  unseasonable 
accessory,  so  aii  to  mix  it  confusedly  with  the  principal  object^ 
and  thereby  to  render  our  conception  of  that  object  loose  and 
indistinct.    This  requires  a  writer  lo  have,  himself,  a  very  clear 
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I  wwdd  liKsra-all  as 
I  «4Mi£i  c«i|uxr«  k  tti  b»  brasicjbc  befiire 

MMt  v  thtt  mm  vith.  wvniik  K. 
•f  jQvr  ■muBg;i.  y««  aliso  xefL  wm 
if  yoA  join  &>r«i4CK  eiromtftanirc^  ti>  the 

¥«rpa|r  lie  esprcaiBMi.  51W  lUft  tbe 
t  jee  KiiwriMi  1  tie  nfegect  ittel^  a 
tUa^  tkatie  coaaectini  miak  it: 
to  look  oa  several  ohfects  at  oace,  tmd.  I  lose  sight  of  the 
cipaL  Ton  load  ti^  aaiHai  yo«  are 
trafvpiags  and  coQars,  and  briai^  sa  aaay  of  the  saoie  species 
before  lae,  somewlttt  reaemUiB;^  and  jfet  iioawiwhaf  diflferiiig, 
that  I  see  aooe  of  thum  clearly. 

This  forms  irfcat  is  called  a  loose  stfh ;  and  is  Oi»  proper 
opposite  to  precision.  It  generany  arises  fron  osiag  ft  8iq>er- 
iirity  of  words.  Feeble  writers  enplof  a  aiiilrtNrii  of  words 
to  make  tbemsehres  understood,  as  tber  ^ak,  More  ^stinctly ; 
bat  tb^  o^ly  confomid  the  reader.  They  are  sensible  of  not 
baring  eaitgbt  the  precise  expression,  to  coavey  what  tbey  would 
nt$cniff ;  tbey  do  not,  indeed,  conceive  their  owa  wr^»»^  very 
precisely  themselves :  and,  therefore,  help  it  oat  as  tbey  eaB>  by 
ih'fM  sn/l  the  rrther  word,  which  may,  as  they  siqppose,  supply  th» 
defe^'.f,  snd  bring  jwi  somewhat  nearer  to  their  idea:  they  are 
iflwsys  going  al/ont  it,  and  about  it,  bpt  never  jost  hit  the  thing. 
Tire  imifge,  ss  (b<-y  set  it  before  yoa,  is  always  seen  dooUe  ;  and 
no  double  image  is  distinct.  When  an  author  tells  me  of  his 
lM>ro'N  rnumf^p  in  the  day  of  battle,  the  expression  is  precise,  antf 
I  nnd«<r«lftnd  It  fully.  But  if,  from  the  desire  of  maltiplying 
wor<U,  Im  will  niieds  prslse  his  courage  %\\d  fortitude :  at  the  mo-^ 
insnt  li#t  JoinN  fhrse  words  togftiher,  my  idea  begins  to  waver 
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He  means  to  exprt^sfi  one  quality  more  strongly ;  but  he  is,  in 
truUi,  expressing  two.  Courage  resists  danger ;  fortiludt  sup- 
ports pain.  The  occasion  of  exerting  each  of  these  qualities  is 
ditl'erent ;  and  being  led  to  think  of  both  together,  when  only 
one  of  them  should  be  in  my  view,  my  view  is  rendered  un- 
steady, and  my  conception  of  the  objects  indistinct. 

From  what  I  have  said^  it  appears  that  an  author  may,  in  a 
qualified  sense,  be  perspicuous,  while  yet  he  is  far  from  being 
precise.  He  uses  proper  wonb,  and  proper  arrangement ;  ho 
gives  you  the  idea  as  clear  as  he  conceives  it  himself;  and  so 
far  be  is  perspicuous :  but  tlie  ideas  are  not  very  clear  in  his 
own  mind ;  they  are  loose  and  general ;  and,  therefore,  cannot  be 
expressed  witli  precision.  All  subjects  do  not  equally  require 
precision.  It  is  sufficient,  on  many  occasions,  that  we  have  a 
general  view  of  the  meaning.  The  subject,  perhaps,  is  of  the 
known  and  familiar  kind ;  and  we  are  in  no  hazard  of  mistaking 
the  sense  of  the  author,  tJiough  every  word  which  be  uses  be  not 
precise  and  exact 

Few  auUiors,  for  instance,  in  the  English  language,  are  more 
clear  and  perspicuous,  on  the  whole,  than  Archbishop  Tillotson, 
and  Sir  William  Temple ;  yet  neither  of  them  are  remarkable 
for  precision.  They  are  loose  and  diOuse ;  and  accustomed  to 
express  tlieir  meaning  by  several  words,  which  shew  you  fully 
whereabouts  it  lies,  ratlicr  thnn  to  single  out  those  expres:iions, 
wliich  would  convey  clearly  the  idea  they  have  in  view,  and  no 
more.  Neither,  indeed,  is  prcrision  the  prevailing  character  of 
Mr.  Addison's  style  ;  although  he  is  not  so  debcient  in  this  re- 
spect as  tlic  other  two  authors. 

Lord  Shaftesbury's  faults,  in  point  of  precision,  are  much 
greater  dian  Mr.  Addison's ;  and  the  more  unpardonable, 
l>ecause  he  is  a  professed  philosophical  writer  ;  who,  as  such, 
ought  above  all  tilings  to  have  studied  precision.  His  style  has 
both  great  beauties  and  great  faults  ;  and,  on  ttie  whole,  is  by  no 
means  a  safe  model  for  imitation.  Lord  Shaftesbury  was  well 
acquainted  witli  Uie  power  of  words;  those  which  he  employs 
are  generally  proper  and  well  sounding ;  he  has  great  variety  of 
them  ;  and  his  arrangement,  as  shall  l>e  afterwards  shown,  is 
commonly  beautiful.  His  defect,  in  precision,  is  not  owing  so 
much  to  indistinct  or  confused  ideas,  as  to  perpetual  aflectation. 
He  is  fond,  to  excess,  of  the  pomp  and  parade  of  language  ;  be 
is  never  satisfied  witJi  expressing  any  ihmg  clearly  and  {.imply  ; 
he  moat  always  give  it  the  dress  of  slate  ami  majesty.  Hence 
perpetual  circumlocutions,  and  many  words  and  phrases  em- 


plojed  to  describe  soniewliat  tliat  would  have  been  described 
much  better  by  one  of  (hem.  If  he  has  oc-ca.^ion  to  mention  any 
person  or  author,  he  very  rarely  mentions  him  by  bis  proper 
nanie.  In  the  treatise  entitled.  Advice  to  an  Author,  he  descants 
for  two  or  three  pages  together  upon  Aristotle^  without  once 
nanting  him  in  any  other  way,  than  the  master  critic,  the 
mighty  genius  and  judge  of  art.  the  prince  of  critics,  the  grand 
master  of  art,  and  consummate  philohigist.  In  the  same  way, 
the  grand  poetic  sire,  tlie  philosophical  patriarch,  and  his  disci- 
ple of  noble  birth  and  lofty  genius,  are  the  ordy  names  by  which 
he  condescends  to  distinguish  Homer,  Socrates,  and  Pluto,  in 
another  passage  of  the  same  treatise.  This  method  of  distin- 
guishing persons  is  extremely  aflccted  ;  but  it  is  not  so  contrary 
to  precision,  as  the  frequent  circumlocutions  he  employs  for  all 
moral  ideas  ;  attentive,  on  every  occasion,  more  to  the  pomp 
of  language,  than  to  the  clearness  which  he  ought  to  have  studied 
as  a  philosopher.  The  moral  sense,  for  instance,  after  he  had 
once  defined  it,  was  a  clear  term  ;  but  how  vague  becomes  the 
idea,  when,  in  the  next  page,  he  calls  it,  "  That  naturnl  affection, 
and  anticipating  fancy,  which  makes  the  sense  of  right  and 
wrong  !"  Self-examination,  or  reflection  on  our  own  conduct,  is 
an  idea  conceived  with  ease  ;  but  when  it  is  wrought  into  all 
the  forma  of  •*  A  man*s  di\iding  liimself  into  two  parties,  becom- 
ing a  self-ilialogist,  entering  into  partnership  with  himself, 
forming  the  dual  number  practically  within  himself;"  we  hardly 
know  what  to  make  of  it.  On  some  occasions,  he  so  adorns,  or 
ratlier  loads  with  words,  the  plainest  and  simplest  propositions, 
as,  if  not  to  obscure,  at  least  to  enfeeble  them. 

In  the  following  paragraph,  for  example,  of  the  inquiry 
concerning  virtue,  he  means  to  show,  that  by  every  ill  action 
we  hurt  our  mind,  as  much  as  one  who  should  swallow  poison, 
or  give  himself  a  wound,  would  hurt  liis  body.  Observe  what  a 
redundancy  of  words  he  pours  forth:  "Now,  if  the  fabric  of 
the  mind  or  temper  appeared  to  us,  such  as  it  really  is  ;  if  we 
saw  it  impossible  to  remove  hence  any  one  good  or  orderly 
affection,  or  to  introduce  any  ill  or  disorderly  one,  without 
drawing  on,  in  some  degree,  that  dissolute  state  which,  at 
its  height,  is  confessed  to  be  so  miserable ;  it  would  then, 
imdoubtedly,  be  confessed,  that  since  no  ill,  immoral,  or  unjust 
action  can  be  committed,  without  either  a  new  inroad  and 
breach  on  the  temper  and  passions,  or  a  further  advancing  of 
that  execution  already  done  ;  whoever  did  ill,  or  acted  in  pre- 
judice  to    his    integrity,    good-nature,    or    worth,    would»   of 
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necesaity,  act  with  ^eatcr  cruelty  towards  liimself^  than  lie  ixho 
scrupled  not  to  swallow  what  was  poisonous,  or  who»  with  bi& 
own  liniiLbf,  should  voluutiirily  mangle  or  woiuid  his  outward 
iorm  or  constitution,  natural  limbs  or  body,"*  Hfre,  to 
commit  a  bad  action,  is,  first,  '^  To  remove  a  good  and  orderly 
aii'ection,  and  to  introduce  an  ill  or  disorderly  one  ;"  next,  it  is, 
**  To  commit  an  action  that  is  illj  immoral,  and  unjust ;"  and  in 
tli6  next  line,  it  is,  **  To  do  ill,  or  to  act  in  prejudice  of  integ- 
rity, gootl-nature,  and  worth  ;"  nay,  so  very  simple  a  thine;  aa  a 
man  wounding  himself,  is,  **  To  mangle,  or  wound,  his  out- 
ward form  or  constitution,  his  natural  limbs  or  body."  Such 
«apertluity  of  words  is  disgustful  to  every  reader  of  correct 
Uste  ;  and  serves  no  purpose  but  to  embarrass  and  perplex  the 
sense.  Tiiis  sort  of  style  is  elegantly  described  by  Quiutilian^ 
*'  ELst  in  quibusdam  turba  inaniura  verborura,  qui  duni  com- 
munem  loquendi  niorem  reformidant,  ducti  specie  nitoris,  cirw 
cumeunt  omnia  copiosa  loquacitate  quee  dicere  Yoluut."-|- 
IJb.  vii.  cap.  2. 

The  great  source  of  a  loose  style,  in  opposition  to  precision, 
IS  the  injudicious  use  of  those  words  termed  synonymous. 
They  are  called  synonymous  because  they  agree  in  expressing 
one  principal  idea ;  but  for  the  ma»t  part,  if  uut  always,  they 
express  it  with  some  diversity  in  the  circumstances.  They  are 
varied  by  some  accessory  idea  which  every  word  introduces, 
and  which  forms  the  distinction  between  them.  Hardly  in  any 
lauguage  are  there  two  words  that  convey  precisely  the  same 
idea  ;  a  person  thoroughly  conversant  in  the  propriety  of  tJie 
lauguage  will  always  be  able  to  observe  something  tliat  dis- 
tinguishes them.  As  they  are  like  dilferent  shades  of  the  same 
colour,  an  accurate  writer  can  employ'  them  to  great  advantage, 
by  using  them  so  as  to  heighten  and  to  finish  the  picture 
which  be  gives  us.  He  supplies  by  one,  what  was  wanting  in 
the  other,  to  the  force,  or  to  the  lustre  of  the  image  which  he 
means  to  exliibit.  But  in  order  to  this  end,  he  must  be  ex- 
tremely attentive  to  the  choice  wliich  he  nuUtes  of  them.  For 
the  bulk  of  writers  are  very  apt  to  confound  them  with  each 
other  ;  and  to  empivy  them  carelessly,  merely  for  the  sake  of 
filling  up  a  period,  or  of  rounding  and  diversilying  the  language. 


•  Ch«r«ctMTst,     Vol.  ii.  p.  65. 

t  '•  A  crowd  ofiinmeamniif  words  U  brou;;ht  toother  by  »oinc  aatbon,  who, 
■fraid  of  exprvMinc  tlieni%«lves  after  a  common  and  ordinary  niauuvr,  and  allured 
by  an  appearance  or  splendour,  surround  every  Uiio);  which  thry  lucau  to  »ay 
wilb  A  cerUio  copioua  loquacity.'* 
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as  if  their  signification  were  exactly  tbe  same,  wliile,  in  tmthy  it 
is  not.  Hence  a  certain  mist^  and  in^stinctness^  is  unwarily 
tlirown  over  style. 

In  the  Latin  language,  there  are'no  two  words  we  should 
more  readily  take  to  be  synonymous,  than  amare  and  dUigere, 
Cicero,  however,  has  shown  us,  that  there  is  a  very  clear  dis- 
tinction betwixt  them.  "  Quid  ergo,"  says  he,  in  one  of  his 
epistles,  <*  tibi  commendem  earn  quem  tu  ipse  diligis  ?  Sed 
tamen  ut  scires  earn  non  k  roe  diligi  solum,  verom  etiam  amari, 
ob  earn  rem  tibi  hsec  scribo.***  In  the  same  manner  tutus  and 
securus,  are  words  which  we  should  readily  confound ;  yet  their 
meaning  is  different.  Tutus  signifies  out  of  danger;  securus, 
free  from  the  dread  of  it.  Seneca  has  elegi^tly  marked  this 
distinction  ;  "  Tuta  scelera  esse  possunt,  secura  non  possunf-f- 
In  our.  own  language,  very  many  instances  might  be  given  of  a 
difference  in  meaning  among  words  reputed  synonymous ;  and, 
as  the  subject  is  of  importance,  I  shall  now  point  out  some  of 
these.  The  instances  which  I  am  to  give,  may  themselves  be  of 
use ;  and  they  will  serve  to  show  the  necessity  of  attending, 
with  care  and  strictness,  to  the  exact  import  of  words,  if  ever  wo 
would  write  with  propriety  or  precision. 

Austerity ;  severity ;  rigour.  Austerity,  relates  to  the  manner 
of  living ;  severity,  of  thinking ;  rigour,  of  punishing.  To 
austerity,  is  opposed  effeminacy ;  to  severity,  relaxation ;  to 
rigour,  clemency.  A  hermit,  is  austere  in  his  life ;  a  casuist, 
severe  in  his  application  of  religion  or  law ;  a  judge,  rigorous  in 
his  sentences. 

Custom ;  halnt.  Custom,  respects  the  action ;  habit,  the 
actor.  By  custom,  we  mean  the  frequent  repetition  of  the  same 
act ;  by  habit,  the  effect  which  that  repetition  produces  on  the 
mind  or  body.  By  the  custom  of  walking  often  in  the  streets, 
one  acquires  a  habit  of  idleness. 

Surprised ;  astonished ;  amazed :  confounded,  I  am  surprised, 
w^th  what  is  new  or  unexpected ;  I  am  astonished,  at  what  is 
vast  or  great ;  T  am  amazed,  with  what  is  incomprehensible ;  I 
am  confounded,  by  what  is  shocking  or  terrible. 

Desist :  renounce ;  quit ;  leave  off.  Each  of  these  words  im- 
plies some  pursuit  or  object  relinquished;  but  from  different 
motives.  We  desist,. from  tlie  difficulty  of  accomplishing;  we 
renounce,  on  account  of  the  disagreeableness  of  the  object,  or 
pursuit;  we  quit,  for  the  sake  oi  some  other  thing  which 
interests  us  more ;  and  we  leave  off,  because  we  are  weary  of  the 

•  Ad  Faiutl.  1.  xUi.  £p.  47.  t  £p-  VS, 
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design.  A  politician  dcsijiU  from  his  designs,  when  be  finds 
t]iey  are  impracticable ;  he  renounces  the  court,  because  he  has 
been  aHVontod  by  it;  he  quits  ambition,  for  study  or  retirement ; 
and  leaves  otl'  bis  attendance  on  tlie  great,  as  he  becomes  old 
and  iveary  of  it. 

Pride:  vaniti/.  Pride,  makes  us  esteem  ourselves  ;  vanity, 
makes  us  desire  the  esteem  of  others.  It  is  just  to  say,  as 
Dean  Swift  has  done,  that  a  man  is  too  proud  to  l>e  vain. 

Haughtiness ;  disdnin.  Haughtiness,  is  founded  on  the  high 
o;)inion  we  entertain  of  ourselves  ;  disdain,  on  tlie  low  opinion 
we  have  of  oLliers. 

To  dlMtnguish ;  to  separate.  We  distinguish,  what  we  want 
not  to  confoujid  with  anotlier  thing  ;  we  separate,  what  we  want 
to  remove  from  it.  Objects  are  distinguished  from  one  another, 
by  their  qualities  ;  they  are  separated,  by  the  distance  of  time  or 
place. 

lb  weary ;  to  fatigue.  The  continuance  of  the  same  thing 
wearies  us ;  labour  fatigues  us.  I  am  weary  with  standing ;  I 
am  fatigued  with  walking,  A  suitor  wearies  us  by  his  perse- 
verance ;  fatigues  us  by  his  importunity. 

To  abhor :  to  detest.  To  abhor,  imports,  simply,  strong  dis- 
like ;  to  detest,  imports  also  strong  disapprobation.  One  abhors 
being  in  debt ;  he  detests  treachery. 

To  invent ;  to  discover.  We  invent  things  tJiat  are  new  ;  we 
discover  what  was  before  hidden.  Galileo  invented  the  tele- 
scope ;  Harvey  discovered  tlie  circulation  of  the  blood. 

Only ;  alotic.  Only,  imports  that  there  is  no  utlier  of  the 
same  kind;  alone,  imports  being  accompanied  by  no  other.  An 
only  cliild,  is  one  who  has  neither  brother  nor  sister ;  a  child 
alone,  is  one  who  h  left  by  iLself.  There  is  a  diirerence,  there- 
fore, in  precise  language,  bet^  i\(  these  two  phraseSj  •*  Virtue 
only  makes  us  happy  ;"  and,  ■  Virtue  alone  makes  us  happy," 
'  Virtue  only  makes  us  happy,"  imports,  that  nothing  else  can 
do  it.  **  Virtue  alone  makes  us  happy,"  imports,  that  virtue, 
by  itself,  or  unaccompanied  with  other  advantages,  is  sufficient 
tn  do  it 

A'wri;* ;  complete.  A  thing  is  entire,  by  wanting  none  of  its 
parti  i  complete,  by  wanting  none  of  the  appendages  that  belong 
to  it  A  man  mny  have  an  entire  house  to  himself;  and  yet  not 
have  one  complete  apartment. 

Trarifjuiiiitt/ ;  jiCfirc ;  calm.  Tranquillity,  respects  a  situation 
free  from  trouble,  considered  in  itself;  peace,  the  same  situation 
with  respect  to  any  causes  that  might  internipt  it ;  calm,  with 
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regarcl  to  a  disturbed  situation  going  before,  or  following  it     A 
good  man  enjoys  tranquillity,  ia  himself;  peace,  with  othem 
and  caJui,  after  the  storm. 

A  dijjicultif ;  an  obUack,  A  difficulty,  embarrasses  ;  an  ob- 
stacle, stops  us.  We  remove  tlie  one  ;  we  surmount  the  other. 
Generally,  the  first  expresses  somewhat  arising  from  the  nature 
and  circumstances  of  the  affair  ;  the  second,  somewhat  arising 
from  a  foreign  cause.  Pliilip  found  difficulty  in  managing  the 
Athenians  from  the  nature  of  tlieir  dispositions ;  but  tJte  elo- 
quence of  Demosthenes  was  the  greatest  obstacle  to  his  de- 
signs. 

Wisdom ;  prudence.  Wisdom,  leads  us  to  speak  and  act  what 
is  most  proper  ;  prudence,  prevents  our  speaking  or  acting  im- 
properly. A  wise  man  employs  the  most  proper  means  for  suc- 
cess ;  a  prudent  man,  the  safest  means  for  not  being  brougltt 
into  danger. 

Enough;  tttfficunt,  Euough,  relates  to  the  quantity  which 
one  wishes  to  have  of  any  thing ;  sufficient,  relates  to  the  use 
that  is  to  be  made  of  it.  Hence,  enough,  generally  imi>orts  a 
greater  quantity  titan  sufficient  does.  The  covetous  mau  never 
has  enough,  alUiough  he  has  what  is  sufficient  for  nature. 

To  avmc ;  to  acknowledge ;  to  confess.  Each  of  these  words 
imports  the  affirmation  of  a  fact,  but  in  very  diiferent  circunt- 
stances.  To  avow,  supposes  the  person  to  glory  in  it ;  to  ac- 
knowledge, supposes  a  small  degree  of  faultiuess,  which  tlie  ac- 
knowledgment compensates  ;  to  confess,  supposes  a  higher  de- 
gree of  crime.  A  patriot  avows  his  opposition  to  a  bad  minister, 
and  is  applauded  ;  a  gentleman  acknowledges  his  mistake,  and 
is  forgiven  ;  a  prisoner  confesses  the  crime  he  is  accused  of,  and 
is  punished. 

To  remark ;  to  observe.  We  remark*  in  the  way  of  attention* 
in  order  to  remember ;  we  observe,  in  the  way  of  examination^ 
in  order  to  judge.  A  traveller  remarks  the  most  striking  object* 
he  sees  ;  a  general  observes  all  the  motions  of  hi«  enemy. 

Equivocal ;  ambiguous.  An  equivocal  exjiression  is,  one 
which  has  one  scn.se  open,  and  designed  to  be  understood ; 
another  sense  concealed,  and  understood  only  by  the  person  who 
uses  it.  An  ambiguous  exi)res$ion  is,  one  which  has  apparently 
two  senses,  and  leaves  us  at  a  loss  which  o(  tiaMu  to  give  it 
An  equivocal  expression  is  used  with  an  intention  to  deceive  :  an 
ambiguous  one,  when  u  is  used  T^ntli  design,  isj  with  an  intention 
not  to  give  full  information.  An  iiuncai  nidu  wai  ntvcr  rriipwiy 
an  equivocal  expression  ;  a  confused  m»n  may  often  utter  am-- 
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big:iious  ones^  without  any  deaign.     I  shall  give  only  one  instance 
mor<». 

With ;  Ay.  Both  these  particles  express  the  connection  be 
tweeu  some  instrument,  or  means  of  ejecting  an  end,  and  the 
agent  who  employs  it ;  but  wiih,  expresses  a  more  close  and  im 
mediate  connection  ;  b^,  a  more  remote  one.  We  kill  a  man 
with  a  sword  ;  he  dies  Ay  violence.  The  criminal  in  bound  with 
ropes  Ay  the  executioner.  The  proper  distinction  in  the  use  of 
hese  particles  is  ele|^ant!y  marked  in  a  passage  of  Dr.  Robert- 
son's History  of  Scotlaml.  When  one  of  the  old  Scottish  kings 
was  making  an  em|uiry  into  the  tenure  Ay  which  his  nobles  held 
their  lands,  they  started  up,  and  drew  their  swords  :  "  iiy  these," 
said  they,  "  we  acquired  our  lands,  and  with  tliese,  we  will  de- 
fend them.  **  By  these  wc  acquired  our  lands,"  signifies  the 
more  remote  means  of  acquisition  by  force  and  martial  deed ; 
and,  "  with  these  we  will  defend  them  ;**  signifies  the  immediate 
direct  instnunent,  the  sword,  which  they  would  employ  in  Uieir 
defence. 

These  are  instances  of  words  in  our  language,  which,  by  care- 
less writers,  are  apt  to  be  employed  as  perfectly  s^nonynious, 
and  yet  are  not  so.  Their  signihcations  approach,  but  are  not 
precisely  the  same.  The  more  the  distinction  in  the  meaning  of 
such  words  is  weighed,  and  attended  to,  the  more  clearly  and 
forcibly  shall  we  speak  or  write.* 

From  all  that  has  been  said  on  this  head,  it  will  now  appear, 
that,  in  order  to  write  or  speak  with  precision,  tn^'o  things  are- 
especiaJly  requisite ;  one,  that  an  author's  own  ideas  be  clear 
and  distinct;  and  the  otlier,  that  ho  have  an  exact  and  fiill 
comprehension  of  the  force  of  those  words  which  he  employs. 
Natural  genius  is  here  required ;  labour  and  attention  still 
more.  Dean  Swift  is  one  of  the  Authors,  in  our  language,  most 
distinguished  for  precision  of  style.  In  his  writings,  we  sel- 
dom or  never  find   any   vague    expressions,    and    synonymous 


•  In  French,  then*  U  a  very  nsefal  treftlisc  on  the  subject,  the  Abb*  Oinrd'a 
SjfUOHymfi  francoisrt^  in  which  he  luit  nwde  a  larpt  collection  of  luch  apparent 
lynonymes  in  the  UneniAec  and  shown,  with  much  arrnracy,  the  difference  m 
their  niienification.  It  is  to  be  wished^  that  some  such  work  were  undertaken 
in  onr  tonKQC.  and  executed  wiUi  equal  la«te  and  judgment-  Nothing  would 
rontribatv  more  to  precipe  and  cIcirAiit  wriiint;.  In  the  meantime,  tliu  Fieucb 
tr«at»ftmy  be  p«rnMd  with  considerable  profit.  It  will  accustom  persons  to 
weifth,  with  attention.  Ihe  force  of  word*;  and  wilt  Miftffest  Beveral  dislinctioni 
betwixt  tynonyinotis  teini»  in  our  own  laneunKc,  analogoui  to  thoK  which  he  ha« 
pointed  out  in  the  French  ;  and,  iiccordinKly,»cverml of  Uieixutaiicvi above  (ives 
wef«Ki(Se*tcd  by  Uie  wore  of  tbit  aathor. 
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wor<ls  carelessly  ihrowrn  togetlier.     His  meaning  is  al^rays  clear, 
atid  stroiifjly  marked. 

I  had  occuiiion  to  ohserve  before,  that  though   all  aubjects 
of  writing  or  discourse  demand  perspicuity,  yet  all  do  not  re- 
quire the  same   decree  of  that  exact  precision,    which  I   have 
endeavoured  to  explain.     It  is,  indeed,  in  every  sort  of  writing, 
jft  great  beauty  to  have,  at  least,  some  measure  of  precision^ 
in  distinction  from  that  hiose  profusion  of  words  which  imprintt 
no  clear  idea  on  the  reader's  mind.     But  we  must,   at  the  samo 
time,  be  on  our  guard,  lest  too  great  a  study  of  precision, 
especially  in   subjects  where   it  is  not  strictly  requisite,  betray 
ns  into  a  dry  and  barren  style  ;  lest,  from  the  desire  of  pnming 
too  closely,  we  retrench  all  copiousness  and  ornament.     Some 
degree  of  this  failing  may,  perhaps,  be  remarked  in  Dean  SwiffM 
serious   works.      Attentive  only  to  exhibit  his  ideas  clear  and 
exact,  resting  wholly  on  his  sense  and  distinctness,   he  appears 
to  reject,  disdainfully,  all  embellishinent ;  which,  on  some  occa- 
sions, may  be  thought  to  render  his  manner  somewhat  hard  and 
dry.     To  unite  copiousness  and  precision,  to  be  flowing  ajid 
graceful,  and  at  the  same  time  correct  and  exact  in  the  choictti 
o(  every  word,  is,  no  doubt,  one  of  the  highest  and  most  diffi-' 
cult  attainments  in  writing.     Some  kinds  of  composition  may 
require  more   of  copiousness    and   ornament;  others,  more  of! 
precision   and  accuracy  ;  nay,  in   the    same  composition,  tlie' 
different  parts  of  it  may  demand  a  proper  variation  of  manner,  ' 
But  we   must   study   never   to    sacriBce,    totally,    any    one   oPj 
these  qualities   to  the  other;  and,  by   a  proper  management,' 
both  of  them  may  be  made  fully  consistent,  if  our  own  ideas  be 
precise,  and  our  knowledge  and  stock  of  words  be,  at  the  same 
time^  extensive. 


LECTURE  XI. 

STRUtmJRE  OF  SENTENCES. 

Ha  VINO  begim  to  treat  of  style,  in  the  last  lecture  I  con- 
sidered its  fundamental  qualitj',  perspicuity.     VMial  I  have  saiil*] 
of  this,  relates  chiefly  to  tlie  choice  of  words.     From  words  I 
proceed  to  sentences;  and  as,  in   all  writing  and  discourse,  the 
proper  composition  and  structure  of  sentences  is  of  the  highest^ 
importance,  I  shall  treat  of  tliia  fully.    Tliough  perspicuity  be 
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i\\e  ijrneral  head  under  which  I,  at  present,  consider  ]ofi|^a^. 
I  shull  not  confine  myself  to  this  quality  alone,  in  sentences,  but 
ffhall  inquire  also,  what  ift  requisite  for  their  i;race  and  bea'jty  : 
that  I  may  bring  together,  under  one  view,  all  that  seems  nec«s- 
aary  to  be  attended  to  in  the  construction  and  arrangement  of 
wonts  in  a  sentence. 

It  is  not  easy  to  give  an  exact  definition  of  a  sentence,  or 
period^  further,  than  as  it  always  implies  some  one  complete 
proposition  or  enunciation  of  thought,  Aristotle's  definition 
is,  in  the  main,  a  i^ood  one :  At£ic  exou^n  apYn**  k«^  rfXevrijv  icciO* 
Mi'ir^v,  icm  fiiyrOo^  tvervvoTrrov :  "  A  form  of  speech  which  hath  a 
beginning  and  an  end  within  itself,  and  is  of  such  a  length  as  to 
he  easily  comprehended  at  once."  This,  however,  admits  ol 
great  latitude  :  for  a  sentence,  or  period,  consists  always  of 
component  parts,  which  are  called  its  members  ;  and  as  these 
members  may  he  either  few  or  many*  and  may  be  connected  in 
•several  different  ways,  the  sanie  thought,  or  mental  proposition, 
may  often  be  either  brought  into  one  sentence,  or  split  into  two 
or  three,  without  the  material  breach  of  any  rule. 

Tlie  first  variety  thatocctirs  in  the  consideration  of  sentences, 
is  the  distinction  of  long  and  short  ones.  The  precise  length  of 
sentences,  as  to  the  number  of  words,  or  the  numlier  of  members, 
which  may  enter  into  them,  cannot  be  ascertained  by  any  definite 
measure.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  obvious,  there  may  be  an  ex- 
treme on  either  side.  Sentences  immoderately  long,  and  con- 
sisting of  too  many  members,  always  transgress  some  one  or 
other  of  the  rules  wiiich  I  shall  mention  soon,  as  necessary  lo  be 
observed  in  every  good  sentence.  In  discourses  that  are  to  be 
spoken,  regard  must  be  had  to  the  easiness  of  pronunciation, 
which  is  not  consistent  with  too  long  periods.  In  compositions 
where  pronunciation  has  no  place,  still,  however  by  using  long 
periods  too  frequently,  an  author  overloads  the  reader's  ear,  and 
fatigues  bis  attention.  For  long  periods  require,  evidently,  more 
attention  than  short  ones,  in  order  to  perceive  clearly  the  con- 
nection of  the  several  parts,  and  to  take  in.  the  whole  at  one 
view.  At  the  same  time,  there  may  be  an  excess  in  too  many 
short  sentences  also  ;  by  which  Uie  sense  is  split  and  broken, 
the  connection  of  thought  weakened,  and  the  memor}'  burdened, 
by  presenting  to  it  a  long  succession  o/*  minute  objects. 

With  regard  to  the  length  and  construction  of  sentences,  tlie 
French  critics  make  a  very  just  distinction  of  stjie,  into  s/y/e 
periodiqiUf  and  s/y/e  coupe.  The  s/y/e  ptriodique  is,  where  the 
tfentences  are  composed  of  several  members  linked  together,  and 
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lianginfr  upon  one  nnotlier,  so  (liat  the  sense  of  the  whole  is  not 
broit^lit  out  till  the  close.  This  is  the  most  pompon?,  tnusirnl, 
and  oratorical  manner  of  composing  ;  as  in  the  following  sen- 
tence of  Sir  William  Temple  ;  "  If  you  look  about  you.  and  con- 
sider the  lives  of  others  as  well  as  your  own  ;  if  you  think  how 
few  are  bom  with  honoiu*,  anti  how  many  die  wifJiout  name  or 
children  ;  how  little  beauty  we  see,  and  how  few  frieud^  we  hear 
of ;  how  many  diseases,  and  how  much  poverty  there  is  in  tlio 
world  ;  you  will  fall  down  upon  your  knees,  and,  in:»tcad  of  re- 
pining at  one  aOliction,  will  admire  so  many  blessings  which 
you  hav*»  received  from  the  hand  of  God."  (Letter  to  Lady 
Lssex.)  Cicero  abounds  with  sentences  constructed  after  this 
manner. 

The  sti/le  coupe  is,  where  the  sense  is  formed  into  short  inde- 
pendent propositions,  each  complete  within  it.self ;  as  in  the  fol- 
louing  of  Mr.  Pope  :  "  I  confess,  it  was  want  of  consideration 
that  made  me  an  author.  I  writ,  because  it  amused  mo,  I  cor- 
rected, becaitse  it  was  as  pleasant  to  me  to  correct  as  to  write. 
I  publisheil,  because,  I  was  told,  I  nught  please  such  as  it  was  a 
credit  to  please."  (Preface  to  liis  Works.)  This  is  very  much 
the  French  method  of  writing,  and  always  suits  gay  and  easy 
subjects.  The  stt/Ie  pcrJodique^  gives  an  air  of  gravity  and  dig- 
nity to  composition.  The  style  coupe,  is  more  lively  and  striking. 
According  to  the  nature  of  the  composition,  therefore,  and  the* 
general  character  it  ought  to  bear,  tlie  one  or  other  may  be  pre^ 
dominant  But,  in  almost  every  kind  of  composition,  the  great 
rule  is  to  intermix  tliem.  For  the  ear  tires  of  eitiier  of  them 
when  too  long  continued  :  whereas,  by  a  proper  mixtuie  of  long 
and  short  periods,  the  ear  is  gratiiied,  and  a  certain  sprightli- 
uess  is  joined  with  majesty  in  our  style.  "  Noa  semper,"  says 
Cicero,  (describing  very  expressively  those  two  different  kinds 
of  styles  of  which  J  have  been  speukLng,)  "  non  semper  uteuduui 
est  perpetuitate,  et  quasi  conversione  verboruui ;  sed  seepe  oar- 
peuda  membris  minulioribus  oratio  est.*** 

This  variety  is  of  so  gre^t  consequence,  tliat  it  must  be 
studied,  not  only  in  the  succession  of  long  and  short  sentences, 
but  in  the  structure  of  our  sentences  also.  A  traia  of  sentences, 
constructed  in  the  same  manner,  and  witli  the  same  number  of 
members,  whether  long  or  short,  should  never  be  allowed  to 
succeed  one  another.     However  muijical  each  of  them  may  be. 


•  •*  It  ia  not  |>ropcr  always  lo  cmplny  a  conrinur4l  train,  ant)  a  sort  or  rcRwIar 
compaAf  of  ()lii-ii»4'»  ■  but  ttyle  ouglit  to  be-  0^**11  brokvn  down  liitu  tmaUfi 
membcF*.** 
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it  Itiis  a  better  effect  to  iulrodiice  even  a  dUconl,  (linn  to  ctoy 
tlie  ear  with  the  repetition  of  similar  sounds  ;  for  nothing  is  so 
1in;aonie  os  perpetual  uniformity.  In  this  article,  of  the  con- 
struction and  distribulion  of  his  sentences.  Lord  Shaltesbury 
has  shown  great  art.  In  the  la.st  lecture  I  observed,  that  he  is 
often  guilty  of  sitcrilicing  precision  of  style  to  pomp  of  expres- 
sion ;  and  that  tliere  runs  through  his  whole  manner  a  sliiTuess 
and  Qfl'ectation,  which  render  him  very  unfit  to  be  considered  qs 
a  general  model.  But,  as  his  ear  was  fine,  and  as  he  was  ex- 
tremely attentive  to  every  tiling  tliat  is  elegant,  he  has  studied 
the  proper  intermixture  of  long  and  short  sentences,  with  variety 
and  harmony  in  tlieir  structure,  more  than  any  »»ther  English 
auUior ;  and  for  this  part  of  composition  lie  deserves  atten- 
tion. • 

From  these  genera!  observations  let  us  now  descend  to  a 
more  particular  consideration  of  the  (pialities  that  are  required 
to  make  a  sentence  perfect.  So  much  depends  upon  the  pro(>er 
construction  of  sentences^  that,  in  every  sort  of  composition, 
\C€  cannot  be  too  strict  in  our  attention^  to  it.  For,  be  the 
subject  what  it  will,  if  the  sentences  be  constructed  in  a  clumsy^ 
perplexed,  or  feeble  mnnner,  it  is  impossible  that  a  work,  com- 
posed of  such  sentences^  can  be  read  with  pleasure,  or  even  with 
profit.  Whereas,  by  giving  attention  to  the  rules  which  relate 
to  this  part  of  stjle,  we  acquire  the  habit  of  ex))ressing  ourselves 
with  perspicuity  and  elegance;  and  if  a  disorder  chance  to  iirise 
in  some  of  our  sentences,  we  immediately  see  where  it  lies,  and 
are  able  to  rectify  it.* 

The  properties  most  essential  to  a  perfect  sentence,  seem  to 
me,  the  four  following:  1.  Clearness  and  precision.  2.  Unity. 
3.  Strength.  4.  Harmony.  Each  of  these  I  shall  illustrate 
«e])arately,  and  at  some  length. 

The  first  is  clearness  and  precision,  Tlie  least  failure  here, 
tlie  least  degree  of  ambiguity,  which  leaves  the  mind  in  any  sort 
of  suspense  as  to  the  meaning,  ought  to  be  avoided  with  the 
greatest  care ;  nor  is  it  so  easy  a  matter  to  keep  always  clear  of 


*  Or  tliestriictiiiT  of  ^cntrnccs  the  amient^  appcnr  to  Imvc  bestowed  a  vrrat 
deal  of  HUciitinn  and  cure  The  tri^utit^'  of  Dcmctriiii  PhiiliTeiu,  inp\  'Zftt^tiae^ 
■bounds  Willi  oliKcrvadons  upon  tlif  chnirt:  and  collocation  of  words,  cxrrird  to 
kucti  a  dcKfPC  of  nicely  at  would  frv<)iient1y  tcciii  In  ii«  miunti:.  Tbc  trculi^n  of 
Dlanytini  of  HaUeama»siiii,  irv^  rvvOiVMH  i»*/UTtu9^  i»  more  niusterly ;  but  i» 
cliicny  ionlinpd  to  tlit>  musical  ttiuctiire  of  periods ;  a  »ubject  for  wlitcli  the 
(ireek  lani^ttHue  affimli'd  much  loorc  a»Ai»tBnce  to  their  writer*  Umn  otir  ton!*Mr 
admits.  On  the  Hrranxcnient  of  words,  in  English  >entcDC«»,  the  eii;titeeiith 
chapter  of  Luid  Kuimes'i  Klement^  of  CiiticiBm  oiiKht  to  he  consnUed  ;and  al*o 
the  ftecoiid  volume  of  Dr.  i'ainpheU's  Philonophy  oritUetoric. 
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iUia,  M  one  might  at  first  tina^int:.  Auibigiuty  arises  from  two 
causes ;  either  from  a  wrong  choice  of  wonls,  or  a  wrong  col- 
location of  lhen».  Of  the  choice  of  words,  a.s  far  as  regards 
perspicuity,  I  treated  fuUy  in  the  last  lecture.  Of  the  collocation 
of  them,  I  am  now  to  treat.  The  first  thing  to  be  studied  here, 
ifl  to  observe  exactly  the  rules  of^raimnar,  as  far  as  these  can 
guide  us.  But,  as  the  grammar  of  our  language  is  not  extensive, 
there  may  often  t»e  an  ambiguous  collocation  of  words,  whero 
there  is  no  transgression  of  any  grauiniatical  rule.  The  rclationa 
which  the  word;9,  or  members  of  a  period,  bear  to  one  another, 
cannot  be  pointed  out  in  English,  as  in  the  Greek  or  Latin,  by 
means  of  termination  ;  it  is  ascertained  only  by  the  position  ia 
which  they  stand.  Hence  a  capital  rule  in  the  arrangement  of 
sentences  is,  that  the  words  or  members  most  nearly  related 
should  be  placed  in  the  sentence  as  near  to  each  other  as  pos- 
sible ;  so  as  to  make  their  mutual  relation  clearly  appear.  This 
IA  a  rule  not  always  observed,  even  by  good  writers,  as  strictly 
as  it  ought  to  be.  It  will  be  necessary  to  produce  some  in- 
stances, which  will  both  show  tlje  importance  of  tl&is  rule,  and 
make  the  application  of  it  understood. 

First;  in  the  position  ofadverbs,  which  are  used  to  qualify 
the  signification  of  something  which  either  precedes  or  follows 
them,  there  is  often  a  good  deal  of  nicety.  **  By  greatness,* 
aays  Mr.  Addison,  in  the  Spectator,  No.  412,  "  I  do  not  only 
mean  the  bulk  of  any  single  object,  but  the  largeness  of  a  whole 
view."  Here  the  place  of  the  adverb  onlj/  renders  it  aliniitaiiun 
of  the  following  word,  mean.  "  I  do  not  only  mean.**  The 
question  may  then  be  put,  \Vhat  does  he  more  thait  mean  ?  Had 
he  placed  it  after  bulk,  still  it  would  have  been  wrong.  "  1  do 
not  mean  the  biJk  onlif  of  any  single  object."  For  we  might 
then  ask,  what  dues  he  mean  more  than  the  bulk?  Is  it  the 
colour  7  or  any  other  properly  ?  Its  proper  place,  undoubtedly, 
ia  after  the  word  object,  "  By  greatness,  I  do  not  mean  tlie  bulk 
of  any  single  object  only ;"  for  then,  when  we  put  the  question^ 
What  more  does  he  mean  than  the  bulk  of  a  single  object?  the 
answer  comes  out  exactly  as  the  author  intends,  and  gives  it; 
*  the  largeness  of  a  whole  view." — **  Theism,*  says  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury, "  can  only  be  opposed  to  polytlieism  or  atheism."  Dots 
he  mean  that  theism  is  capable  of  nothing  else,  except  being 
opposed  to  polytheism  or  atheism?  This  is  what  his  words 
literally  import,  through  the  wrong  collocation  of  ort(y.  He 
shonld  have  said,  "  Tlieism  can  be  opposed  only  to  polytheism 
or  atheism.*— In  like  niunner.  Dean  Swift  (Project  for  the  Ad 
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vancement  of  Relijrion),  "  The  Romons  understood  liberty,  at 

ut,  as  well  us  we."     These  words  are  capable  of  two  different 

ensAS,  nccording  as  the  emphnsifi,  in  rcadinjuf  thera,  is  laid  upon 

liberty,  or  upon  at  leait.     In  the  first  case,  they  will  wignify,  tliat 

whatever  otlier  tilings  we  may  understand  better  than  the  Ro- 

■mans,  liberty,  at  least  was  one  thing  which  they  understood  as 
well  as  we.  In  the  second  case,  they  will  import,  that  liberty 
was  understood,  at  least,  as  well  by  them  as  by  us ;  meaning, 
that  by  them  it  was  better  understood.  If  this  last,  as  I  make 
no  doubt,  was  D<»an  Swift's  own  meaning;,  the  ambiguity  would 
ive  been  avoided,  and  the  sense  rendered  independent  of  the 
lanner  of  pronouncing,  by  arranging  the  words  thus :  •*  The 
lomans  understood  liberty  as  well,  at  least,  as  we."  The  fart 
Ml,  with  respect  to  such  adverbs,  as,  o«/y.  wholly,  at  ItaM,  and 
ic  rest  of  that  tribe,  that  in  common  discourse,  the  tone  and 
miphasis  we  use  in  pronouncing  them,  generally  serves  to  show 
leir  reference,  and  to  make  the  meaning  clear  ;  and  hence,  wu 
;quire  a  habit  of  throwing  them  in  loosely  in  the  course  of  a 
jriod.  But,  in  writing,  where  a  man  speaks  to  the  eye,  and 
not  to  the  ear,  he  ought  to  be  more  accurate ;  and  so  to  conned 
those  adverbs  with  the  words  which  they  quality,  as  to  put  lu& 
leaning  out  of  doubt  upon  the  first  inspection. 

Secondly  ;  when  a  circumstance  is  interposed  in  the  middle 

[of  (i  sentence,  it  sometimes  requires  attention  how  to  place  it, 

as  to  divest  it  of  all  ambiguity.     For  instance :  **  Are  thc.w 

lesigns,"  (says  I^rd  Bolingbroke,  Dissert,  on  Parties,  Dedicat.) 

Are  these  designs,  which  any  man,  who  is  born  a  Briton,  in 

ly  circunislance.s,  in  any  situation,  ought  to  be  ashamed  or 

ifraid  to  avow  ?"     Here  we  are   left  at   a  loss,  whether  these 

'ords,  ^  in  any  circumstances,  in  any  situation,"  are  connected 

ith,  **  a  man  bom  in  Britain,  in  any  circumstances,  or  situa- 

ion,"  or  with  that  man's  **  avowing  his  designs,  in  any  circum- 

itances,  or  situation,  into  which  he  maybe  brought"     If  the 

itter,  as  seems  most  probable,  was  intended  to  be  the  meaning, 

the  arrangement  ought  to   have   been  conducted  thus :    "  .\rt 

tliose  designs,  which  any  man,  who  is  born  a  Briton,  ought  to 

[l>e  ashamed  or  afraid,  in  any  circumstances,  in  any  situation,  to 

avow?"     But. 

Thirdly ;  still  more  attention  is  reqiured  to  tbe  proper  dis- 

Liition  of  the  relative  pronouns,  who,  which,  what,  whose,  and 

all  those  particles  which  ex]>ress  tiie  connection  of  the  parts 

»f  speech  with  one  another.     As  all  reasoning  depends  upon  this 

tonnection,  we  cannot  be  too  accurate  and  precise  here.     A 
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Rinall  error  may  overcloud  the  meaning  of  (he  whole  sentence ; 
and  even  where  the  meaning  is  intelligible,  yet  where  these  rel* 
♦ive  particles  are  oat  of  their  proper  place^  we  always  find  soroe- 
Ihin^  awkward  and  disjointed  in  the  structure  of  the  sentence. 
Thus,  in  the  Spectator  (No.  64):  **  Tliis  kind  of  wit,'  says  Mr. 
Addison,  **  was  very  much  in  vog:ue  among;  oar  countr)"men, 
about  an  age  or  two  ago,  who  did  not  practise  it  for  any  oblique 
reason,  but  purely  for  the  sake  of  being  witty.*  We  are  at  no 
loss  about  the  meaning  here ;  but  the  construction  would  evi- 
dently be  mended  by  dlspofting  of  the  circumstance,  "  about  an 
age  or  two  ago,*  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  separate  the  relative 
who  from  its  antecedent  our  counirymen ;  in  this  way :  "  About 
an  age  or  two  ago,  this  kind  of  wit  was  very  much  in  vogue 
among  our  coimtrymen,  who  did  not  practise  it  for  any  oblique 
reason,  but  purely  for  the  sake  of  being  witty.* — Spectator, 
No.  412.  "  We  no  where  meet  with  a  more  glorious  and  pleasing 
show  in  nature  than  what  appears  in  the  heavens  at  the  rising 
and  setting  of  the  sim,  xohich  18  wholly  made  up  of  those  different 
stains  of  light  that  show  themselves  in  cloud.s  of  a  different  situ- 
ation. Which  is  here  designed  to  connect  with  the  word  nhow, 
as  \is  antecedent ;  but  it  stands  so  wide  from  it,  that,  without  a 
careful  attention  to  the  sense,  we  should  be  naturally  led.  by  the 
rules  of  syntax,  to  refer  it  to  the  risuig  and  setting  of  the  sun, 
or  to  the  sun  itself;  and  hence  an  indistinctness  is  thrown  over 
the  whole  sentence.  The  following  passage,  in  Bishop  Sher- 
lock's Sermons  (vol.  ii.  serm.  16.)  is  still  more  censurable.  *•  It 
is  folly  to  pretend  to  arm  ourselves  against  the  accidonta  of  life 
by  heaping  up  treasures,  which  nothing  can  prot^^cl  ti»  against, 
but  the  good  pro\idence  of  our  Heavenly  Father."  Which  always 
refers  grammatically  to  tlie  immediately  preceding  substantive, 
which  here  is  treasures^  and  this  would  make  nonsense  of  the 
whole  period.  Every  one  feels  this  impropriety.  The  sentence 
ought  to  have  stood  thus  :  "  It  is  folly  to  pretend,  by  heaping  up 
treasures,  to  arm  ourselves  against  the  accidents  of  life,  which 
nothing  can  protect  us  against,  but  the  good  providence  of  our 
Heavenly  Father." 

Of  the  like  na^l^e  is  the  following  inaccuracy  of  Dean  Swift's. 
He  is  recommending  to  yotmg  clergymen  to  write  their  sermons 
full}^  and  distinctly.  "  Many,"  says  he.  **  act  so  directly  contrary 
to  this  method,  tliat,  from  a  habit  of  saving  time  and  paper, 
which  they  acquired  at  the  university,  they  write  in  so  diminutive 
a  manner,  that  they  can  hardly  read  what  they  have  written.* 
He  certainly  does  not  mean  that  theyhad  acquired  ti»ie  and 
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m  imper  at  the  university,  but  that  they  had  acquired  (Jiis  habit 
B  there;  and  therefore  hia  words  ought  to  have  run  thus :  **  From 
^n  habit  which  they  have  acquired  at  the  university,  of  saving 
Blime  and  paper,  they  wite  in  s«  diminutive,  a  planner."  In 
^hanoiher  ])u.<*sage,  the  same  author  had  left  his  meaning  altogether 
wttnfertain,  by  misptficing  a  relative.  It  is  in  the  conclusion  of 
F  hifl  letter  to  a  member  of  parlJumentj  concerning  the  sacramental 
test :  "  Thus  I  have  fairly  given  you,  sir,  my  own  opinion,  as 

Kvell  as  that  of  a  ^reat  niiyorify  of  both  houses  here,  relating  to 
his  weighty  affair,  upon  which  I  am  conlident  you  may  securely 
reckon."     Now.  I  ask,  wliut  it  is  he  would  have  his  correspon- 
^vdeut  to  reckon  upon  securely  ?     The  natural  construction  leads 
^Bto  these  words,  "  this  weighty  atlair."     But,  as  it  would  be  diffi- 
Htult  to  make  any  sense  of  this,  it  is  more  probable  he  meant  that 
Bthc  majority  of  both  houses  might  be  securely  reckoned  upon  ; 
^4hough  crrtniidy  this  meaning,  as   the  words  are  arranged,  is 
obscurely   expressed.      The   sentence    would    be   amended    by 
arranging   It   thus :    ■  ThuH,    sir,    I    have   given    you    my  own 
opinion,  relating  to  this  weighty  affair,  as  well  as  that  of  a  great 
ajorify  of  both  houses  here,  upon  which  I  am  contideut  you 
lay  securely  reckon." 

Several  other  instances  might  b*^  given ;  but  I  reckon  those 
Inch  1  have  produced  suilicient  to   make   the   rule  understood, 
that,  in  the  coostruclion  of  sentences,  one  of  tlie  first  things  to 
attfrnded  to  is,  the  marshalling  of  the  words  in  such  order  as 
'»hall  most  clenrly  mark  the  relation  of  the   several  parts  of  the 
lentence  to  one  another  ;  particularly,  that  a<lverbs  shall  alM'a)S 
»e  made  to  adhere  closely  to  tlie  words  which  they  are  intended 
III  <iualify  ;    that,  where  a  circumstance  is  thrown  in,  it   shall 
iievrr   hang  loose  in  the  midst  of  a  period,  but  be   detennine<l 
ly  its  place  to  one  or  other  member  of  it;  and  that  every  rela- 
tive word  which  is  used  shall  instantly  present  its  antecedent  to 
the  mind   of  the  reader,  without  the  least  obscurity,     f    have 
mentioned  these  three  cases,  because  I  think  they  are  the  most 

I  Sequent  occasions  of  ambiguity  creeping  into  sentences. 
'  VVilh  regard  to  relatives,  I  must  liirlher  observe,  that  ob- 
scurity often  arises  from  the  too  frequent  repetition  of  them,  par- 
ticularly o{  the  pronouns,  wftc,  and  tiny,  and  thvm,  and  thrhs, 
when  we  have  occasion  to  refer  to  different  persons  ;  as.  in  the 
following  sentence  of  Archbishop  Tillotson  (vol.  i.  Serm.  42): 
**  Men  look  with  an  evd  eye  upon  the  good  that  is  in  others  ; 
and  think  that  tlieir  nputation  obscures  ihrm,  and  their  com- 
^-n:endable  qualities  stand  in  their  light ;  and  therefore  they  do 
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what  they  can  to  cast  a  cloud  over  them^  tliat  tlie  bright  sliiiiinji 
of  their  virtues  may  not  obscure  them."  TLis  is  altogether 
careless  writing.  U  renders  style  often  obscure,  alway.s  em- 
^rassed  and  inelegant.  When,  we  find  Uiesc  persona]  pronouns 
crowding  too  fast  upon  us,  we  have  often  no  method  left,  hut  to 
Uirow  the  whole  sentence  into  some  other  form^  which  may  avoid 
those  frequent  references  to  persons  who  have  before  been  men- 
tioned. 

All  languages  are  liable  to  ambiguities.  Quintilian  gives 
us  some  instances  in  the  Latin,  arising  from  faulty  arrangement. 
A  man,  he  tells  us,  ordered  by  his  will,  to  have  erected  for  biui^ 
after  his  deatli,  « statuam  aureaui  hastam  tenentem ;"  upou 
wiiich  arose  a  (hspute  at  law»  whether  tlie  whole  statue,  or  the 
spear  only,  was  to  be  of  gold  ?  The  same  autlior  observes  very 
properly,  tliat  a  sentence  is  always  faulty,  when  the  collocation 
of  the  words  is  ambiguous,  though  the  sense  can  be  gathered. 
If  any  one  should  say,  '^  Chremetem  audivi  percussisse  De- 
meam,^  this  is  ambiguous  both  in  sense  and  structure,  whether 
Chreines  or  Demea  gave  tite  blow.  But  if  this  expression  were 
used,  "*  se  vidiase  homiuem  Ubrum  scribentem,"  although  the 
meaning  be  clear,  yet  Quintilian  insists  that  tlte  arrangement  it 
wrong.  *"  Nam,  **  says  he,  *  etiamsi  librum  ab  homine  scribi 
pateat,  non  certe  huminem  a  libro,  male  tamen  cumposuerat,  fc- 
ceratque  ambiguum  quantum  in  ipso  fuit."  Indeed,  to  have  tlie 
relation  of  every  word  and  member  of  a  sentence  marked  in 
llie  most  proper  and  distinct  manner,  gives  not  clearness  only, 
but  grace  and  beauty  to  a  sentence,  making  the  mind  pass 
smoothly  and  agreeably  along  all  the  parts  of  it. 

I  proceed  now  to  the  second  quality  of  a  well  arranged  sen- 
tence, which  I  termed  its  unity.  This  is  a  capital  properly.  In 
every  composition,  of  whatever  kin<l,  some  degree  of  unity  is 
required,  in  order  to  render  it  beautiful.  There  must  be  always 
some  connecting  principle  among  the  parts.  Some  one  object 
must  reign  mid  be  predominant.  This,  as  1  shall  hereafter  show, 
hidds  iu  history,  in  epic  and  dramatic  poelry,  and  in  alloruUons* 
But  most  of  all,  in  a  single  sentence,  is  required  tlie  strictest 
unity.  For  the  very  nature  of  a  sentence  implies  one  propo- 
sition to  be  expressed.  It  may  consist  of  parts.  in<leed ;  bul 
these  parts  must  be  so  closely  bound  together^  as  to  make  tiie 
impression  upon  tlie  mind,  of  one  object,  not  of  many.  Now, 
in  order  to  preserve  this  unity  of  a  sentence,  the  following  rules 
must  be  observed. 

in   the  tirst  place,  during  the  course  of  tlu;  sentence,  iho 
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\e  should  be  changed  as  little  as  possible.  We  should  not 
be  hurried  by  sudden  transitioaK  from  {>erson  to  person,  nor 
from  subject  to  subject.  There  is  cominoidy,  in  every  sentence, 
some  person  or  thing,  which  is  the  governing  word.  Tiiu 
should  be  continued  so,  if  possible,  from  the  beginning  to  Ifae 
end  of  it.  Should  1  express  myself  tlms ;  *  After  we  came  to 
anchor^  they  put  me  on  shore,  where  1  was  welcomed  by  all  my 
friends,  who  received  me  with  the  greatest  kindness."  In  this 
sentence,  though  the  obje';ts  contained  in  it  have  a  suftlcient 
connection  with  each  otlier,  yet,  by  this  manner  ol'  representing 
them,  by  siiifting  so  often  both  the  place  and  the  person,  we,  and 
Mcy,  and  /,  and  who,  they  appear  in  such  a  disunited  view,  that 
tiio  sense  of  connection  is  almost  lost.  Tlie  sentence  is  restored 
to  its  proper  unity,  by  turning  it  after  the  following  manner : 
*  Having  come  to  an  anchor,  1  was  put  on  shore,  where  1  was 
welcomed  by  all  my  friends,  and  received  with  tlic  greatest  kind- 
ness." Writers  who  transgress  this  rule,  for  the  most  part 
transgress  at  the  same  time, 

A  second  rule :  never  to  crowd  into  one  sentence,  thin^ 
which  have  so  little  connection,  that  they  could  bear  to  be  divi 
dcd  into  two  or  three  sentences.  The  violation  of  this  rule 
never  fails  to  hurt  and  displease  a  reader.  Its  eflect,  indeed,  is  so 
bad,  that,  of  tlie  two,  it  is  the  safer  extreme,  to  err  rather  by  too 
many  short  sentences,  than  by  one  tiiat  is  overloaded  and  embar- 
rassed. Examples  abound  in  authors.  I  shall  produce  some,  to 
justify  what  I  now  say.  *  Archbishop  Tillotson,"  says  an  author 
of  the  History  of  England,  **  died  in  this  year.  He  was  exceed- 
ingly beloved  both  by  King  William  and  Queen  Mary,  who  no- 
minated Dr.  Tennison,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  to  succeed  him." 
Who  would  expect  tl»e  latter  part  of  this  sentence  to  follow, 
in  consequence  of  the  former  ?  **  He  was  exceedingly  beloved 
by  both  king  and  queen,"  is  the  proposition  of  the  senlence  : 
we  look  for  some  proof  of  this,  or  at  least  something  re- 
luted  to  it,  to  follow ;  when  we  are  on  a  sudden  carried  off  to 
a  new  proposition,  '^  who  nominated  Dr.  Tennison  to  succeed 
him.*  The  following  is  from  Middleton's  Life  of  Cicero  :  ^  In 
tbis  uneasy  state,  both  of  his  public  and  private  life,  Cicero  was 
oppressed  by  a  new  and  cruel  affliction,  the  death  of  his  be- 
loved daughter  Tullia  ;  which  happened  soon  after  her  divorce 
from  Dolabella,  whose  manners  and  humours  were  entirely 
disagreeable  to  her.**  The  principal  object  in  this  sentence  is^ 
the  death  of  Tullia,  which  was  the  cause  of  her  father's  affliction ; 
tlie  date  of  it,  as  happening  soon  after  her  divorce  from  Dolti* 
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bfclla,  may  enter  into  the  sentence  with  propriety  ;  but  the 
subjuiiction  of  Dolar>ella*s  character  is  foreign  to  the  niaiu 
object,  and  breaks  the  unity  and  compactness  of  the  sentence 
totally^  by  setting  a  new  picture  before  the  reader.  The  fol- 
lowinj^  sentence,  from  a  translation  of  Phitarrh,  is  still  worse: 
*•  Their  march,"  says  the  author,  speaking  of  the  Greeks  under 
Alexander,  "  their  march  was  tlu-ough  an  uncultivated  country, 
whose  savage  inhabitants  fared  hardly,  having;  mi  otlipr  riches 
than  a  breed  of  lean  sheep,  whose  ties h  was  rank  and  unsavoury, 
by  reason  of  their  continual  feeding  upon  aea-6sh."  Here  the 
scene  is  changed  upon  us  again  and  again.  Tlie  march  of  the 
Greeks,  the  description  of  the  inhabitants  through  wliosc  country 
lliey  travelled,  the  account  of  tlieir  sheep,  and  tlie  cause  of 
their  sheep  being  ill-tasted  food,  form  a  Jumble  of  objects, 
slightly  related  to  each  other,  which  the  reader  cannot,  without 
much  dilliculty,  comprehend  under  one  view. 

These  examples  have  been  taken  from  sentences  of  no  great 
length,  yet  over  crowded-  Authors  who  deal  in  long  sentences, 
are  very  apt  to  be  faulty  in  this  article.  One  need  only  open 
Lord  Clarendon's  History  to  find  examples  ever)'  where.  The 
long,  involved,  auid  intricate  sentences  of  that  author,  are  tho 
greatest  blemish  of  his  composition  ;  though  in  other  respects 
as  a  historian,  he  has  considerable  merit.  In  later,  and  more 
correct  writers  than  Lord  Clarendon,  we  hnd  a  period  sometimea 
running  out  so  far,  and  comprehending  so  many  particulars, 
as  to  be  more  properly  a  discourse  than  a  sentence.  Take,  for 
an  instance,  the  following  from  Sir  William  Temple,  in  Ids 
Essay  upon  Poetry:  "The  usual  acceptation  takes  profit  and 
pleasure  for  t1^'o  diflerent  things ;  and  not  only  calls  the  fol- 
lowers or  votaries  of  them  by  the  several  names  of  busy  and 
idle  men  ;  but  distinguishes  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  that  are 
conversant  about  them,  calling  the  operations  of  the  tirsti 
H'istlom ,  and  of  the  other,  wit;  whicii  is  a  Saxon  word  used 
to  express  what  tlie  Spaniards  and  Italians  call  ingcnio,  and  the 
French,  exprit,  both  Irom  the  Latin  ;  though  I  tiiink  wit  more 
particularly  signifies  tiiat  of  poetry,  as  may  occur  in  remarks  on 
the  Runic  language."  When  one  arrives  at  the  end  of  such 
a  puzzled  sentence,  he  is  surprised  lo  find  himself  got  to  tto 
great  a  distance  from  the  object  with  which  he  at  first  set  out. 

Lord  Shaftesbury,  often   betrayed  into  faults  by  bis  love  of 
mngnificence.  shall   afford  us    the    next  example.     It  is  in  hi«' 
Rhapsody,  where  he  is  describing  the  cold  regions:  •*  At  length," 
says  he,  **  the  sun  approaching,  meJts  the  mow,  sets  longing  men 
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9ii  liberty,  and  afTonls  them  tneaiis  and  time  to  make  provision 
j%ainst  the  next  return  of  cold.»  This  first  sentence  is  correct 
enouf^h  ;  but  he  goes  on  :  "It  breaks  the  icy  fetters  of  the 
main,  where  vast  sea-moosters  pierce  through  floating  islands, 
witJi  arms  which  can  withstand  the  crystal  rock ;  whilst  others, 
who  of  themselves  seem  great  as  islands,  are  by  their  bulk 
alone  armed  against  all  but  man,  whose  superiority  over  crea- 
tures of  such  stupendous  size  and  force,  should  make  him 
mindful  of  iiis  privilege  of  reason,  and  force  him  humbly  to 
adore  the  great  Composer  of  these  wondrous  trames,  and  the 
Author  of  his  own  superior  wisdom.'^  Nothing  can  be  more 
unhappy  or  embarrassed  than  this  sentence ;  the  worse  too,  as  it 
is  intended  to  be  descriptive^  where  every  thing  should  be  clear. 
It  forms  no  distinct  image  whatever.  The  it,  at  the  beginniug, 
is  ambiguous,  whether  it  mean  the  sun  or  the  cold.  The  object 
is  changed  liiree  times  in  the  sentence  :  beginning  with  the  sun, 
which  breaks  the  icy  fetters  of  the  main ;  then  tiie  sea-monsters 
become  the  principal  personages  ;  and  lastly,  by  a  very  unex- 
pected! transition,  man  Is  brought  into  view,  and  receives  a  long 
and  serious  admonition  before  the  sentence  closes.  I  do  not  at 
present  insist  on  the  impropriety  of  such  expressions  ns,  GocTi 
behig  tfte  composer  of  frames  ;  and  the  sea-monsters  having  firm$ 
that  withstand  rocks.  Shaftesbury's  strength  lay  in  reasoning  and 
sentiment,  more  than  in  description ;  however  much  his  descrip- 
tions have  been  sometimes  admired. 

I  shall  oitly  give  one  instance  more  on  this  head,  from  Dean 
Swift ;  in  his  Proposal,  too,  for  correcting  the  English  Lan- 
guage :  where,  in  place  of  a  sentence,  he  has  given  a  loose  dis- 
sertation upon  several  subjects.  Speaking  of  the  progress  of 
our  language,  after  the  time  of  Cromwell :  "  To  this  succeeded," 
says  lie,  **  that  licentiousness  which  entered  with  the  restoration, 
and,  from  infecting  our  religion  and  morals,  fell  to  corrupt  our 
language  ;  which  last  was  not  like  to  be  much  improvetl  by 
tiiose,  who  at  that  time  made  up  the  court  of  king  Charles  the 
Second  ;  either  such  as  had  followed  him  in  his  banisliment,  or 
who  had  been  altogether  conversant  in  tlie  dialect  of  these  fanatic 
times  ;  or  yoimg  men  who  had  been  educated  in  the  same  coun- 
try ;  so  that  tlie  court,  which  used  to  be  the  standard  of  correct- 
ness and  propriety  of  speech,  was  then,  and  1  tliink  has  ever 
since  continued,  the  worst  school  in  England  for  that  accom- 
pliHliuunt ;  and  so  will  remain,  till  better  care  be  taken  in  tiie 
education  of  our  nobility,  that  they  may  set  out  into  the  world 
witli  BOine  foundation  of  literature,  in  order  to  qualify  them  for 
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patterns  of  politeness.*'  How  many  different  faci^,  reasouiiigSy 
jind  observations,  are  here  presented  to  the  mind  at  once  I  and 
yet  so  linked  together  by  the  author,  that  they  all  make  parts  of 
a  sentence^  which  admits  of  no  greater  division  in  pointing,  than 
a  semicolon  between  any  of  its  members  ?  Having  mentioned 
pointing,  I  shall  here  take  notice^  that  it  is  in  vain  to  propose* 
by  arbitrary  punctuation,  to  amend  the  defects  of  a  sentence,  to 
correct  its  ambiguity,  or  to  prevent  its  confusion.  For  commusy 
colons^  and  points,  do  not  make  the  proper  divisions  of  thought ; 
but  only  serve  to  mark  those  which  arise  from  the  tenor  of  tlie 
autlior's  expression;  and,  therefore,  they  are  proper  or  not,  jtiAt 
acconling  as  they  correspond  to  the  natural  division  of  the 
sense.  When  they  are  inserted  in  wrong  places,  they  deserve, 
and  will  meet  with  no  rej^ard. 

I  proceed  to  a  third  rule,  for  preserving  the  unity  of  sen- 
tences ;  which  is,  to  keep  clear  of  all  parentheses  in  the  middle 
of  them.  On  some  occasion-f,  these  may  have  a  spirited  apptur- 
ance ;  as  prompted  by  a  certain  vivacity  of  thought,  which  can 
glance  happily  aside^  as  it  is  going  along  But,  for  the  most 
part,  their  ell'ect  is  extremely  bad  :  being  a  sort  of  wheels  within 
wheels ;  sentences  in  the  midst  of  sentences  ;  the  perplexed 
method  of  disposing  of  some  thought,  which  a  writer  wants  art 
to  introduce  in  its  proper  place.  It  were  needless  to  give  many 
instances,  as  tiiey  occur  so  often  among  incorrect  writers.  I 
shall  produce  one  from  Lord  Bolingbroke,  the  rapidity  of  whose 
genius  and  manner  of  writing,  betrays  him  frequently  into  inac- 
curacies of  this  sort.  It  is  iti  tlie  introductiun  to  his  Idea  of  a 
Patriot  King,  where  he  writes  thus  :  "  It  seems  to  me,  that,  ia 
order  to  maintain  the  system  of  the  world,  at  a  certain  point, 
far  below  that  of  ideal  perfection  (for  we  are  made  capable  of 
conceiving  what  we.  are  incapable  of  attaining,)  but,  however, 
sufficient  upon  the  whole,  to  constitute  a  state  easy  and  happy, 
or,  at  the  worst,  tolerable ;  I  say,  it  seems  to  me,  that  tlie 
Author  of  nature  has  thought  fit  to  mingle,  from  time  to  time, 
among  the  societies  of  men,  a  few,  and  but  a  few,  of  those  ' 
on  whom  he  is  graciously  pleased  to  bestow  a  larger  portion 
of  tlie  ethereal  spirit,  than  is  given  in  the  ordinarj'  conrse  of  his 
government,  to  the  sons  of  men."  A  very  bad  sentence  this;  ' 
into  which,  by  tlte  help  of  a  parentliesis,  and  other  inteijecteJ 
circumstances,  his  lordship  had  contrived  to  thrust  so  many 
thttigs,  that  he  is  forced  to  begin  the  construction  again  with 
the  phrase  I  toy,  which,  whenever  it  occurs,  may  be  always 
assumed  as  a  sure  mark  of  a  clumsy  ill-constructed  sentence ; 
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rscusable  in  speaking,  where  the  greatest  accuracj  is  not  ex- 
pected^ but  in  polished  writing,  unpardonable. 

I  shall  add  only  one  rule  more  for  the  unity  of  a  sen- 
tence^ which  is,  to  bring  it  always  to  a  full  and  perfect  close. 
Every  thing  that  is  one,  should  have  a  beginning,  a  middle, 
and  an  end.  1  need  not  take  notice,  that  an  unfinished  slmi- 
tence  is  no  sentence  at  all,  according  to  any  grammatical  rule. 
But  very  often  we  meet  with  senttnces,  that  are,  so  to  speak, 
more  thai/  finished.  When  we  have  arrived  at  what  we  e^ 
pccted  was  to  be  the  conclusion,  when  we  are  come  to  the 
word  on  which  tlie  mind  is  naturally  led,  by  what  went  beforCj 
to  rest :  unexpectedly,  some  circumstance  pops  out,  which  ought 
to  have  been  omitted,  or  to  have  been  disposed  of  elsewhere ;  but 
which  is  Itft  lagging  behind,  like  a  tail  adjected  to  the  sentence; 
somewhat  that,  as  Mr.  Pope  describes  the  Alexandrine  Hue, 

**  Like  a  wouoded  suake,  drftgi  its  slow  lou^li  along." 

AH  these  adjections  to  the  proper  close,  disfigure  a  sentence 
extremely.  They  give  it  a  lame  ungraceful  air,  and,  in  par- 
ticular tliey  break  its  unity.  Deau  Swift,  for  instance,  in  his 
Letter  to  a  Young  Clergyman,  speaking  of  Cicero's  writings, 
expresses  himself  thus  :  *•  With  these  writings  young  divines 
are  more  conversant  tlian  witli  tliose  of  DemostJienes,  who, 
by  many  degrees,  excelled  the  other;  at  least,  as  an  orator." 
Here  the  nuturnJ  close  of  the  sentence  is  at  tlicse  words,  **  ex- 
celled the  other."  These  worib  conclude  the  proposition;  we 
look  for  no  more ;  and  the  circmustance  added,  "  at  least  as  an 
orator,"  comes  in  with  a  very  halting  pace.  How  much  more 
compact  would  the  sentence  have  been,  if  turned  thus  :  **  With 
these  writings,  young  divines  are  more  conversant  than  with 
those  of  Demosthenes,  who  by  many  degrees,  as  an  orator  at 
least,  excelled  the  other."  In  the  following  sentence  from  Sir 
William  Temple,  tlie  adjection  to  the  sentence  is  altogether 
foreign  to  it.  Speaking  of  Burnet's  Theorj'  of  the  Earth,  and 
Fontenelle's  Plurality  of  WorMs,  «  The  first,"  says  he,  "  could 
not  end  his  learned  treatise,  without  a  panegyric  of  modem 
learning  in  comparison  of  the  ancient ;  and  the  other  falls  so 
grossly  into  the  censure  of  the  old  poetry,  and  preference  of  the 
new,  that  I  could  not  read  either  of  these  strains  without  some 
indignation  ;  which  no  quality  among  men  is  so  apt  to  raise  in 
me  as  self-sufficiency."  The  word  **  indignation"  concluded  the 
sentence ;  the  last  member,  **  wliich  no  quality  among  men  is  so 
apt  to  raise  io  me  as  self-sufliciency,"  is  a  proposition  altogether 
now,  added  after  the  proper  close 
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LECTURE  XII. 

STRUCTURE  OF  SENTENCES. 

HattNG  treated  of  perspicuity  and  unity,  as  necessary 
to  be  studied  in  the  structure  of  nentences,  I  proceed  to  tlie 
tliird  quality  of  a  correct  sentence,  which  I  termed  strength. 
By  thJH  I  mean,  such  a  disposition  of  the  several  words  and 
members,  as  shall  bring  out  Uie  sense  to  the  best  advantage  ; 
as  shall  render  the  impression,  which  tlie  period  is  designed  to 
make,  most  full  and  complete  ;  and  pive  every  word,  and  every 
member,  their  due  weight  and  force  The  two  former  qualities 
of  perspicuity  and  unity,  are,  no  doubt,  absolutely  necessary  to 
tlie  production  of  this  elfect ;  but  more  is  still  requisite.  For  a 
sentence  may  be  clear  enough,  it  may  also  be  compact  enough, 
in  all  its  parts,  or  liave  the  requisite  unity ;  and  yet,  by  some  un- 
favourable circumstance  in  tbe  structure,  it  may  fail  in  tliat 
strength  or  liveliness  of  impression,  which  a  more  happy  ar- 
rangement would  have  produced. 

Tbe  first  rule  wliich  I  shall  give,  for  promoting  the  strength 
of  a  tfentence,  is,  to  divest  it  of  all  rcdwidant  words.  These 
may,  sometimes,  be  consistent  with  a  considerable  degree  botli 
of  clearness  and  unity  ;  but  they  are  always  enfeebling.  They 
luuke  the  sentence  move  along  tardy  and  encixmbered : 

Zst  brevitBtc  opD!i,  nt  cnrrat  itrntrntia.  nea  »e 
Impcdiat  verbis  Iomu  ouerautibai  aureti.* 

It  is  a  general  maxim,  that  any  words  which  do  not  add  some 
importance  to  the  meaning  of  a  sentence,  always  spoil  it.  They 
cannot  be  superfluous,  without  being  hurtful.  *  Obstat/  says 
Quintilian,  "  quicquid  non  adjuvat."  All  that  can  be  easily 
supplied  in  the  mind,  is  better  left  out  in  the  expression.  Thus  : 
**  Content  with  deserving  a  triuinpli,  he  refused  the  honour  of 
it,"  is  better  language  than  to  say,  "  Being  content  with  deserv- 
ing a  triumph,  he  refused  the  honour  of  it."  I  consider  it, 
therefore,  as  one  of  the  most  useful  exercises  of  correction,  upon 
reviewing  what  we  liave  written  or  composed,  to  contract  thut 
roun<i-8bout  method  of  expression,  and  to  lop  off  tJiose  useless 
excrescences  which  are  commonly  found  in  a  first  draught. 
Here  a  severe  eye  should  be  employed;  and  we  shall  always 
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•  "  Concise  your  dirtion.  Ire  your  nenie  l>e  cleftr, 

Nor,  wUli  «  weigh!  of  uordK*  Ibticue  Uif  riv."— Fhahcir. 
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find  our  scutences  acquire  more  vigour  and  energy  when  tbus 
rt;trcinched  ;  provided  always^  that  we  run  not  into  the  extreme 
of  pruning  so  verj'  close,  an  to  g^ve  a  hardness  and  drynes.s  t«> 
style.  For  here,  as  in  all  other  things,  there  is  a  due  mediunu 
Sume  re^^ard,  though  not  the  principal,  must  be  had  to  fulness 
(ind  Atrellin?  of  sound.  Some  leaves  must  be  left  to  surround 
and  shelter  the  fruit. 

As  sentences  should  be  cleared  of  redundant  words,  so  aloo 
of  redundant  members.  As  every  word  ougiit  to  present  a  new 
idea,  so  every  member  ought  to  contain  a  new  thought.  Op- 
posed to  tliis,  stands  the  fault  we  sometimes  meet  with,  of  the 
lost  member  of  a  period  being  no  other  than  the  echo  of  the 
former,  or  the  repetition  of  it  iu  somewhat  a  different  form.  For 
example  ;  speaking  of  beauty,  "  The  very  first  discovery  of  it," 
says  Mr.  Addison,  •*  strikes  the  mind  with  inward  joy,  and 
spreads  delight  through  all  its  faculties."  (No.  412.)  And 
elsewhere,  "  It  is  imposible  for  us  to  behold  the  divine  works 
with  coldness  or  inchfierence,  or  to  survey  so  many  beauties, 
without  a  secret  satisfaction  and  complarency.**  (No.  413.)  In 
both  these  instances,  little  or  nothing  is  added  by  the  second 
member  of  the  sentence  to  what  was  already  expressed  in  tlie 
first:  and  though  the  free  and  flowing  manner  of  such  an 
author  as  Mr  Addison^  and  tlie  graceful  harmony  of  his  pe- 
riods, nia>  palliate  such  negligences ;  yet,  in  general,  it  holds, 
that  style,  freed  from  this  prolixity^  appears  both  more  strong 
and  more  beautiful.  The  attention  beconus  remiss,  the  mind 
foils  into  inaction,  when  words  are  multiplied  without  a  corre- 
sponding multiplication  of  ideas. 

After  removing  superfluities,  tlie  second  direction  I  give  for 
promoting  the  strength  of  a  sentence,  is,  to  attend  particularly 
to  the  use  of  copulatives,  relatives,  and  all  the  particles  em- 
ployed for  transition  and  connection.  These  little  words,  but, 
mnd,  whuky  whoie,  where,  &c.  are  frequently  the  most  important 
words  of  any;  they  are  the  joints  or  hinges  upon  wluch  all 
sentences  turn  ;  ami,  of  course,  much,  both  of  their  gracefulness 
and  Strengtli,  must  depend  upon  such  particles.  The  varieties 
in  using  them  are,  indeed,  so  infinite,  that  no  particular  system 
of  rules  respecting  them  can  be  given.  Attention  to  the  practice 
of  the  most  accurate  writers,  joined  with  frequent  trials  of  the 
different  effects,  produced  by  a  different  usage  of  those  particles, 
uiust  here  direct  us.*     Some  observations  I  shall  mention,  which 


*  On  this  lieRil,  Dr.  Lowth'i  Short  tntroductioD  to  En^lUh  Grammar  desenre* 
to  be  coniulted  ;  where  tercrml  oiceties  of  the  Ungiiagc  are  well  |K>inte«l  ont* 
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have  occurred  to  me  as  useful,  without  pretending  to  errluusf  the 
subject. 

.  What  is  called  splitting  of  particles,  or  separating  a  pte- 
posltion  from  the  noun  which  it  governs,  is  always  to  be  avoided. 
As  if  I  should  say,  "  Though  virtue  borrows  no  assistance  from, 
yet  it  may  often  be  accompanied  by,  the  advantages  of  fortune." 
In  such  instances,  we  feel  a  sort  of  pain  from  the  revulsion,  or 
violent  separation  of  two  things,  which,  by  their  nature,  should 
be  closely  united.  We  are  put  to  a  stand  in  tliought ;  being 
obliged  to  rest  for  a  little  on  the  preposition  by  itself,  which,  at 
the  same  time,  carries  no  significancy,  till  it  is  joined  to  its 
proper  substantive  noun. 

Some  writers  needlessly  multiply  demonstrative  and  relative 
particles,  by  the  frequent  use  of  such  phraseology  as  this  : 
•  There  is  nothing  which  disgusts  us  sooner  than  the  empty 
pomp  of  language.**  In  introducing  a  subject,  or  laying  down  a 
proposition,  to  which  we  demand  particular  attention,  this  sort 
of  style  is  very  proper ;  but  in  the  ordinary  current  of  dis- 
course, it  is  better  to  express  ourselves  more  simply  and 
shortly  :  <*  Nothing  disgusts  us  sooner  than  the  empty  pump  of 
language." 

Other  writers  make  a  practice  of  omitting  the  relative,  in 
a  phrase  of  a  different  kind  from  the  former,  where  they  think 
the  meaning  can  be  understood  without  it.  *  As,  "  The  man  I 
love." — *  The  dominions  we  possessed,  and  tiie  conquests  we 
made."  But  though  this  elliptical  style  be  intelligible,  and  is 
allowable  in  conversation  and  epistolary  writing,  yet,  in  all 
writings  of  a  serious  or  dignified  kind,  it  is  ungraceful.  There, 
the  relative  should  always  be  inserted  in  its  proper  place,  and 
the  construction  filled  up  :  **  The  man  wiiom  I  love." — **  The 
dominions  which  we  possessed,  and  the  conquests  which  we 
made." 

With  regard  to  the  copulative  particle,  and,  which  occurs 
so  frequently  in  all  kinds  of  composition,  several  observations  are 
to  be  made.  First,  it  is  evident,  that  the  unnecessary  repetition 
of  it  enfeebles  stjle.  It  has  the  same  sort  of  effect,  as  the  fre- 
quent use  of  the  vulgar  phrase,  and  so,  when  one  is  telling  a 
story  in  common  conversation.  We  shall  take  a  sentence  from 
Sir  William  Temple,  for  an  instance.  He  is  speaking  of  the 
refinement  of  the  French  language :  «  The  academy  set  up  by 
Cardinal  Richelieu,  to  amuse  the  wits  of  that  age  and  country, 
and  divert  them  from  raking  into  his  politics  and  ministry 
brought  this  into  vogue ;  and  the  French  wits  have,  for  this  last 
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■^ej  been  whoLy  tamed  to  the  refinemrut  of  tbeit  ttyk*  oiid 
laji^ua^^e ;  and,  tnd*^ed,  with  such  success^  that  it  can  liardly  jjtr 
equalled,  and  runs  equally  through  their  verse  and  their  prose.** 
Here  are  no  fewer  than  eight  amis  in  onesentencu.  This  agree- 
able writer  too  often  makes  liis  sentences  drag  in  this  manner,  by 
a  careless  multiplication  of  copulatives.  It  is  strange  bow  a 
writer  so  accurate  as  Deau  Swift  should  have  stumbled  on  so 
improper  an  application  of  this  particle,  as  he  has  made  in  the 
following  sentence ;  Essay  on  the  Fates  of  Clergymen.  "  There 
is  no  talent  ao  useful  towards  rising  in  the  world,  or  which  puts 
men  more  out  of  the  reach  of  fortune,  than  that  quality  generally 
possest  by  the  dullest  sort  of  people,  and  is,  in  common  lan- 
guage, called  discretion  ;  a  species  of  lower  prudence,  by  the 
assistance  of  which,**  &c.  By  the  insertion  of,  and  is.  In  place 
of  which  is,  he  has  not  only  clogged  the  sentence,  but  even  made 
it  ungrammatical. 

But  in  the  next  place,  it  is  worthy  of  observation  that 
though  the  natural  use  of  tlie  conjunction,  and,  be  to  join  objects 
together,  and  thereby,  as  one  would  think,  to  make  tJieir  con- 
nection more  close  ;  yet,  in  fact,  by  dropping  the  conjunction, 
we  often  mark  a  closer  connection,  a  quicker  succession  of 
objects,  than  when  it  is  inserted  between  them.  Lionginus 
makes  tliis  remark,  wluch  from  many  instances,  appears  to  be 
just:  "  Veni,  vidi,  vici/*  expresses^  with  more  spirit,  the  rapid- 
ity and  quick  succession  of  conquest,  than  if  connecting  parti- 
cles bad  been  nsed.  So  in  the  following  description  of  a  rout 
in  Caesar's  Commentaries  *.  "  Nostri,  cmissis  pilis,  gladiis  rem 
gcront ;  repente  post  tergum  equitatus  cernitur  ;  cohortes  alisc 
appropinquant.  Hostos  terga  vertunt;  fugientibus  equites  oc- 
cuiTuut ;  fit  magna  csedes."-]-     Bell.  Gal.  1.  7. 

Hence,  it  foUows,  that  when,  on  the  other  band,  we  seek  to 
prevent  a  quick  transition  from  one  object  to  another,  when  W6 
are  making  some  enumeration,  in  which  weun^jh  that  the  objects 
should  appear  as  lUstinct  from  each  other  as  possible,  and  that 
I  ho  mind  should  rest,  for  a  moment,  on  each  object  hy  itself;  in 
this  case,  copulatives  may  be  multiplied  with  peculiar  advantage 
;ind  grace.  As  when  Lord  Buliugbroke  says,  ^  Such  a  man 
might  fall  a  victim  to  power  ;  but  truth,  and  reason,  and  liberty 
would  fall  with  him."     In  the  same  manner,  Ceesar  describes  an 

*  '*  I  came,  I  caw,  I  conqaer«d." 

4  **  Oiir    men,  afler  bavioK  dUcfaarfEod  tlieir  javelini,  BttacK  uidi  swot  J  in 


hand  :  of  a  ftudclen  Ibr  caviklr^-  make  ilieir  b)>peaMn«re  l)«liind  -  oilier  bv<lir»  of 

men  are  i«en  drawiiicnrar:  x\\f 

iu  IbcLr  fllclil  ;  a  Rrrat  blau(;h(rr  riiaura. 


x\\f  rnftuif^s  tuiu  tliclr  backs  ;  tiic  hone  mn-t  ti^rn 
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engagement  with  the  Nervii :  **  Tlis  f>f|iiiliUus  facile  piilsiM  »<* 
protiirbatis,  incredihili  relerilate  ad  fluinon  decurreniiil ;  ut 
pene  una  tempore,  et  ad  silvas,  et  iii  tluniine,  et  jam  in  mnnihtt!i 
nostris,  hosies  viderentiir."'  Bell.  Gal.  1.  2.  Here,  altlioii^rii 
he  is  describing  a  quick  surcession  of  events,  yet.  as  it  la  his  in- 
.*ention  to  show  in  how  many  places  the  enemy  secmwl  to  be  nt 
one  time,  the  copulative  is  very  liappily  redoubled,  in  order  to 
paint  more  stronjti^ly  the  distinction  of  these  several  places. 

This  attention  to  the  several  cases,  when  it  is  proper  to 
omit,  and  when  to  redouble  the  copulative,  is  of  Gonsiderablv 
importance  to  all  who  study  eloquence.  For,  it  is  a  remarkdblr 
particularity  in  language,  that  tlu?  omission  of  a  conneoting  par 
tide  shonld  sometimes  serve  to  make  objocis  appear  more 
closely  connected  ;  and  that  the  repetition  of  it  shmild  distin- 
guish and  separate  them,  in  some  measure}  from  eucli  other. 
Hence^  the  omission  of  it  is  used  to  denote  rapidity  ;  and  thn 
repetition  of  it  is  designed  to  retard,  and  to  aggravate.  TIic 
reason  seems  to  be^  that,  in  the  former  case,  tlxe  mind  is  suppos- 
ed to  be  hurried  so  fast  through  a  quick  succeasiou  of  object*, 
that  it  has  not  leisure  to  point  out  ttkeir  connection  ;  tt  drops  tbo 
copulatives  in  its  hurry  ;  and  crowds  the  whole  aeries  together, 
aa  if  it  were  but  one  object.  Whereas,  when  we  enumerAto, 
with  a  view  to  aggravate,  the  mind  is  supposed  to  proceed  with 
a  more  slow  and  solemn  pace  ;  it  marks  fully  the  relation  ol 
each  object  to  that  which  succeeds  it ;  and,  by  joining  tliem  to- 
gether with  several  copulatives,  uuikes  you  perceive  that  the 
objects,  though  connected,  are  yet,  in  themselves,  distinct ;  that 
they  are  many,  not  one.  Observe,  for  instance,  in  the  following 
enumeration,  made  by  the  apostle  Paul,  what  additional  weight 
and  distinctness  is  given  to  each  particular,  by  tlie  repetition  of 
a  conjunction.  "  I  am  persuaded,  that  neither  death,  nor  life, 
Mor  ang&ls,  nor  principalities,  nor  powers,  nor  things  present,  nor 
things  to  come,  nor  height,  nor  depth,,  nor  any  other  creature, 
shall  be  able  to  separate  us  from  the  love  of  God."  Rom.  viii. 
38,  39.     So  much  with  regard  to  the  use  of  copulatives. 

1  proceed  to  a  third  rule,  for  promoting  the  strength  of  a 
sentence,  which  is  to  dispose  of  the  capital  word,  or  M'ords.  in 
that  place  of  Uie  sentence,  where  they  will  make  tljc  fullest  im- 
pression.    That  such  capital  words  there  are  in  every  sentencoj 


.«  I*  file  enemy,  kaving  eauly  beal  ofl',  And  scattered  this  body  of  liorae,  rati 
down  with  incredible  celerity  to  Ihcriircr;  no  ihnlf  uluiostnlonc  moment  of  iinic-» 
tUey  api>eaicU  (o  bv  ill  the  woodft  and  in  the  river,  uuU  in  ilic  midst  el*  uur 
troop?." 
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on  wUtch  the  meaning  principally  rests,  every  one  must  see  \ 
auii  that  these  words  should  pussustt  a  conspicuous  aiul  distiiw 
guislicd  placcj  is  equally  plain.  Indued,  that  place  of  the  sen- 
tence where  they  will  make  the  best  iigure,  whetjjer  the  Ijeginning 
or  the  end,  or  fiouietiiaeE',  even  Ike  middle,  cuimot^  as  far  as  I 
know,  be  ascertained  by  any  precise  ride.  This  must  vary  with 
the  nature  of  the  sentence.  Perspicuity  must  ever  be  studied  la 
the  first  place ;  and  the  nature  of  our  language  allows  no  (^eat 
liberty  in  Uie  choice  of  collocation.  For  the  most  part,  witli  us, 
tlie  intportant  worihf  are  placed  iu  the  beginning  of  the  sentence. 
So  Mr.  AddiNon  ;  *^  The  pleasures  of  tiie  imagination,  taken  in 
their  full  extent,  are  not  so  ^oss  as  those  of  sense-,  nor  su  refined 
as  those  of  the  understanding'.''  And  this,  indeed,  seems  the  most 
plain  and  natural  order,  to  place  that  in  tlie  front  which  is  th« 
chief  object  of  tlie  proposition  we  are  laying  down.  Sometimes, 
however,  when  we  intend  to  give  weight  to  a  sentence,  it  is  of 
advantage  to  suspend  the  meaning  ier  a  little,  and  then  bring  it 
out  full  at  the  close  :  **  Tims,"  says  Mr.  Pope,  **  on  whatever  side 
we  contemplate  Homer,  what  principally  strikes  us,  is,  his  won-> 
derful  invisnlion.'*     (Pref.  to  Homer.) 

Tlie  Greek  and  Latin  writers  had  a  considerable  advantage 
above  us,  in  this  part  of  stjle.  By  the  great  liberty  of  inver- 
sion, which  their  languages  permitted,  they  could  choose  tlia 
most  advantageous  situation  for  every  word ;  and  had  it  thereby 
in  their  power  to  give  their  sentences  more  force.  Milton,  in 
his  prose  works,  and  some  other  of  our  old  English  writers, 
endtiavoured  to  imitate  them  in  this.  But  the  forced  construe- 
tion.%  which  they  employed,  produced  obscurity  ;  and  thegeuiun 
v{  our  language,  as  it  is  now  written  and  spoken,  will  not  admit 
sucli  liberties.  Mr.  Gordon,  who  followed  this  inverted  atyle  in 
his  translation  of  Tacitus,  has,  sometimes,  done  such  violence  to 
the  language,  as  even  to  appear  ridiculous  ;  as  in  tins  expression: 
*  Into  this  hole,  thrust  themselves,  three  Roman  senators.*^  He 
has  translated  so  simple  a  phrase  as,  **  Nullum  eil  tempestate 
bellum,"  by.  "  War  at  that  time  there  was  none."  However, 
within  certain  bounds,  and  to  a  limited  degree,  our  language 
does  admit  of  inversions ;  and  they  are  practised  with  success 
by  the  best  writers.  So  Mr.  Pope,  speaking  of  Homer.  **  TI)o 
praise  of  jud;;ment  Virgil  has  justly  contested  with  him,  but  his 
invention  yet  remains  unrivalled."  It  is  evident,  that  in  order  lo 
give  the  sentence  its  due  force,  by  contrasting  properly  the  two 
capital  words  *  judgment  and  invention/  this  is  a  hapjdcr  ai*- 
rangcment  than  if  he  had  followed  the  natural  order,  which  wujf, 
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■  Virgil  lias  justly  contested  witJi  him  the  praise  of  judgment, 
but  tiis  invention  remains  yet  unrivalled." 

Some  writers  practise  this  degree  of  inversion^  which  our 
language  bears,  much  more  tlmn  others ;  Lord  Shaftesbury,  for 
instance,  much  more  than  Mr.  Addison  ;  and  to  this  sort  of 
arrangement  is  owing,  in  a  great  measuie*  that  appearance  of 
strength,  dignity,  and  varied  harmony,  which  Lord  Shaftesbury's 
style  possesses.  This  will  appear  from  the  following  sentencoi  ■ 
of  his  Inquiry  into  Virtue;  where  all  the  words  are  placed,  nolj 
strictly  in  the  natural  order,  but  with  tliat  artificial  constnictionj.] 
which  may  give  the  period  most  emphasis  and  grace.  He  iA 
speaking  of  the  misery  of  vice:  "This,  as  to  tiie  complete  I 
immoral  state,  is,  what  of  their  own  accord  men  readily  reiDarkiJ 
Where  there  is  this  absolute  degeneracy,  tliis  total  apostasy  froiK  j 
all  candour,  trust,  or  equity,  there  are  few  who  do  not  see  and] 
acknowledge  the  misery  which  is  consequent.  Seldom  is  th«  J 
case  misconstrue<l  when  at  worst.  Tlie  niisfortune  is,  thatwdl 
look  not  on  this  depravity,  nor  consider  how  it  stands,  in  less  I 
degrees.  As  if,  to  be  absolutely  immoral.,  were,  indeed,  thrf] 
greatest  miscrj';  and  to  be  so  in  a  little  degree,  should  be  na  | 
misery  or  harm  at  all.  Which  to  allow,  is  just  as  reasonable  as  ] 
to  own,  tliat  it  is  the  greatest  ill  of  a  body  to  be  in  the  utmost  ] 
manner  maimed  or  distorted ;  but  that,  to  lose  the  use  only  of  ] 
one  limb,  or  to  be  impaired  in  some  single  organ  or  member,  is  I 
no  ill  worthy  the  leost  notice.**  (Vol.  ii.  p.  82.)  Here  is  no  I 
violence  done  to  the  language,  though  there  arc  many  inversions,  1 
All  is  stately,  and  arranged  witli  art;  which  is  the  great  ch a* 
racteristic  of  this  author's  style.  ] 

We  need  only  open  any  page  of  Mr.  Addison,  to  see  quit© 
a  different  order  in  the  construction  of  sentences.     **  Our  sight  I 
is  the  most  perfect,  and  most  delightful  of  all  our  senses.     It] 
fills  the  mind  with  the  largest  variety  of  ideas,  converses  with' 
its  objects  at  the  greatest  distance,  and  continues  the  longest 
in  action,  without  being  tired,  or  satiated  with  its  proper  enjoy-  , 
ments.     The   sense  of  feeling  can,  indeed,  give  us  a  notion  of  J 
extension,  shape,  and  all  other  ideas  that  enter  at  the  eye,  except  I 
colours ;  but  at  the  same  time,  it  is  very  much  straitened  anA  ] 
confined  in  its  operations,"  &c.     (Spectator^  No.  411.)     In  this  j 
strain   he   always  proceeds,  following  the  must   natural  an(t| 
obvious  order  of  the  language ;  and  if,  by  this  means,  he  has 
less  pomp  and  majesty  than  Shaftesbury,  he  has,  in  retuni,  more 
nature,    more   ease   and  simplicity ;  which   are  beauties  of  ftJ 
higher  order.  .  j 
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Hat  whetlier  we  practise  inversion  or  not,  and  in  wliatcver 
part  of  the  sentence  we  dispose  of  tbe  capital  words,  it  is  always 
a  point  of  great  moment,  that  these  capital  words  shall  stand 
clear  and  disentangled  from  any  other  words  that  would  clog 
them.  Thus,  when  there  are  any  circumstances  of  timOj  place, 
or  other  limitations,  which  the  principal  object  of  oiir  sentence 
rc(niircs  to  have  connected  with  it,  we  must  take  especial  care 
to  dispose  o(  them,  so  as  not  to  cloud  that  principal  object,  nor 
lo  bury  it  under  a  load  of  circumstances.  This  will  be  made 
clearer  by  an  etaniple.  Ohser^'e  the  arrangenicut  of  the  fol- 
lowing sentence,  in  Lord  Shaftesbury's  Advice  to  an  Author. 
He  is  speaking  of  modem  poets,  as  compared  with  the  ancient : 
"  If,  whilst  they  profess  only  to  please,  they  secretly  a<1vise  and 
give  instruction,  tliey  may  now,  perhaps,  as  well  as  formerly,  be 
esteemed,  with  justice,  the  best  and  most  honourable  among 
authors.*'  This  is  a  well-constructed  sentence.  Tt  contains  a 
great  many  circumstances  and  adverbs,  necessary  to  qualify  the 
nieauing ;  o/j///.  srcrW/y,  as  well,  perhaps,  now,  with  justice,  J'or- 
mtrlif ;  yet  these  are  placed  with  so  much  art,  as  neither  to 
erabarrajjs  nor  weaken  the  sentence ;  while  that  which  is  tlie 
capital  object  in  it,  viz,  **  Poets  being  justly  esteemed  the  best 
and  most  honourable  among  authors,"  comes  out  in  the  con- 
clusion clear  and  detached,  and  possesses  its  proper  place.  Sec, 
now,  what  would  have  been  the  eOect  of  a  dilfcrent  arrangement. 
Suppose  him  to  have  placed  the  members  of  the  sentence  thus  - 
*  If,  whiUt  they  profess  to  please  onlji  tliey  advise  and  give 
inslrurtion  secretly,  they  may  be  esteemed  tlie  beet  and  most 
honourable  among  authors,  with  justice,  perhaps,  now,  as  well 
ad  formerly."  Here  we  have  precisely  the  same  words  and  the 
same  sense ;  but,  by  means  of  the  circumstances  being  so  inter* 
mingled  as  to  clog  the  capital  words,  thewhole  becomes  per- 
plexed, without  grace,  and  witliout  strength. 
-  A  fourth  rule  for  constructing  sentences  with  proper  strength, 
w,  to  make  (he  members  of  them  go  on  rising  and  growing  in 
Uieir  importance  above  one  another.  This  sort  of  arrangement 
is  called  a  climax,  and  is  always  considered  as  a  beauty  in  com- 
pottilinn.  From  what  cause  it  pleases,  fs  abundantly  evident. 
In  all  llungjt,  we  naturally  love  to  ascend  to  what  is  more  and 
more  beautiful,  rather  than  to  follow  tlie  retrograde  order. 
Having  had  once  some  considerable  object  set  before  us,  it  is 
with  |)ain  we  are  pulled  back  to  attend  to  an  inferior  circum- 
fltunce.  "  Cavendum  est,"  says  Quintilian,  whose  authority 
I  always  willingly   quote.      •  ne   decrescat  oratio    et   fortiori 
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subjungatur  aliqiiid  mfirmius  ;  sicut,  sacrilegio^  fur ;  aut  latrooi 
petulans.  Augeri  enim  debent  senteutieB  et  insurgere.""^  Of 
this  beauty^  in  the  construction  of  sentences,  the  orations  ef 
Cicero  furnish  many  examples.  His  pompous  manner  naturally 
led  him  to  study  it;  and  generally,  in  order  to  render  the 
climax  perfect,  he  makes  both  the  sense  and  the  soand  rise 
together,  with  a  very  magnificent  swell.  So  in  his  oration 
for  Milo,  speaking  of  a  design  of  Clodius's  for  assassinating 
Pompey :  ^  At  qui  si  res,  si  vir,  si  tempus  uUum  dignum  fuit, 
cert6  heec  in  ilia  causa  sumpia  omnia  fuerunt  Insidiator  erat 
in  Foro  collocatns,  atque  in  vestibulo  ipso  Senatils;  ei  viro 
autem  mors  parabatur,  cujus  in  vita  nitebatur  salus  civitatis ; 
eo  porro  reipublicoB  tempore,  quo  si  unus  ille  occidisset,  non 
hsec  solum  civitas,  sed  gentes  omnes  concidissent."  The  fol- 
lowing instance,  from  Lord  Bolingbroke,  is  also  beautiful : 
*  This  decency,  this  grace,  this  propriety  of  manners  to  charac- 
ter, is  so  essential  to  princes  in  particular,  that,  whenever 
it  is  neglected,  their  virtues  lose  a  great  degree  of  lustre,  and 
their  defects  acquire  much  aggravation.  Nay,  more ;  by 
neglecting  this  decency  and  this  grace,  and  for  want  of  a 
sufficient  regard  to  appearances,  even  their  virtues  may  betray 
them  into  failings,  their  failings  into  vices,  and  their  vices  into 
habits  unworthy  of  princes,  and  unworthy  of  men."  (Idea  of  a 
Patriot  King.) 

I  must  observe,  however,  that  this  sort  of  full  and  oratorial 
climax,  can  neither  be  always  obtained,  nor  ought  to  be  always 
sought  after.  Only  some  kinds  of  writing  admit  of  such  sen- 
tences ;  and  to  study  them  too  frequently,  especially  if  the 
subject  require  not  so  much  pomp,  is  affected  and  disagreeable. 
But  there  is  something  approaching  to  a  climax,  which  it  is 
a  general  rule  to  study,  '^  ne  decrescat  oratio,"  as  Quintiliau 
speaks,  "  et  ne  fortiori  subjungatur  aliquid  infirmius."  A 
weaker  assertion  or  proposition  should  never  come  after  a 
stronger  one  ;  and  when  our  sentence  consists  of  two  members, 
tlie  longest  should,  generally,  be  the  concluding  one.  There 
is  a  two-fold  reason  for  this  last  direction.  Periods  thus 
divided,  are  pronounced  more  easily  ;  and  the  shortest  member 
being  placed  first,  we  carry  it  more  readily  in  our  memory 
as  we  proceed  to  the  second,  and  see  the  connection  of  the 

*  '*  Care  mnst  be  taken,  that  our  composition  shall  not  fall  off,  and  that  a 
weaker  rxprcasion  shall  not  follow  one  ufmorcBtrenq;th;  as  if,  after  lacrilefre,  we 
should  brin^  in  theft ;  or,  havLn;;  mentioned  a  robbery,  we  should  suhjoiu  petu- 
lance.   Sentences  ooxbt  always  to  rise  and  grow.*' 
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two  more  clearly.  TLus,  to  any,  *•  Whni  our  passion!  have 
forjiukcn  UA,  we  flatter  ourselves  with  the  belief  tbat  wt  hav« 
lorflnken  them,**  is  both  luore  ^mceful  and  more  clear,  tJiav 
to  bei^iu  with  the  longest  part  of  the  proposition:  "We  Hatter 
ourselves  with  the  belief  that  we  have  forsaken  our  passions, 
when  they  have  forsaken  us.**  In  general,  it  is  always  a^reeaiWe 
to  find  a  sentence  rising  upon  us,  and  growing  in  its  importance 
to  the  very  last  wonl>  when  Uiis  construction  can  be  uianu^eil 
without  alFectation,  or  unseasonable  pomp,  "  If  we  rise  yet 
higher,*  says  Mr.  Adtlisou,  very  beautifully,  "and  consider 
the  fixed  starg  as  so  luany  oceans  of  llame,  that  are  each  of 
them  attended  with  a  diifcrent  set  of  planets  ;  and  still  dis- 
cover new  firmaments  and  new  lights,  that  are  sunk  furtlier  io 
those  unfathoniable  depths  of  aether;  we  are  lost  iii  such  a 
labyrinth  of  suns  and  worlds,  and  confounded  with  the  mapuft- 
ccnco  and  immensity  of  nature."  (Spect.  No.  420.)  Hence 
follows  clearly, 

A  fifth  ride  for  the  strength  of  sentences  ;  which  ia,  to  avoid 
concluding  them  witit  an  adverb,  a  preposition,  or  any  inron- 
sidcrable  word.  Such  conclusions  are  always  enfeebling  and 
degrading.  There  are  sentences,  indeed,  where  the  stress  and 
significancy  rest  chictly  upon  some  words  of  this  kind.  In 
this  case,  they  are  not  to  be  considered  as  circuntstaiices,  but 
as  the  capital  figures  ;  aiid  ought,  in  propriety,  to  have  the 
principal  place  allotted  tliem.  No  fault,  for  instance,  can  be 
found  with  this  sentence  of  BoIingbroke*g :  "In  their  pro- 
sptniy,  my  friends  shall  never  hear  of  me  ;  in  their  adversity, 
always.**  Where  never,  and  alwaj^s,  being  eniphatical  wonis, 
v^ere  to  be  so  placed,  as  to  make  a  strong  impression.  But  1 
speak  now  of  those  inferior  parts  of  speech,  when  introduced 
as  circumstances,  or  us  qualitications  of  more  important  words. 
In  BUich  cose^  they  should  always  be  disposed  of  in  the  least 
conspicuous  parts  of  the  perio<l;  and  so  classed  with  other 
words  of  greater  dignity,  as  to  be  kept  in  tlieir  proper  secondary 
station. 

Agreeably  to  this  rule,  we  should  always  avoid  concluding 
uilh  ai»y  of  those  particles  which  mark  the  coses  of  nouns, — of\ 
tOf  frtmi,  withy  hi/.  Fur  instance,  it  is  a  great  deal  better  to  say, 
*•  Avarice  is  a  r.rinie  of  which  wise  men  are  often  guilty,"  than 
to  way,  "  Avarice  is  a  crime  which  wiso  men  are  often  guilty  of." 
This  is  a  pl^aseology  which  all  correct  writers  shun  ;  and  with 
rtia-son.  For,  besides  the  want  of  dignity  which  arises  from 
those  monosyllables  at  the  end,  the  imagination  cannot  avoid 
rcftling,  for  a  little,  on  tbe  impott  of  the  word  which  closes  the 
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sentence :  and,  as  those  prepositions  have  no  import  of  their 
own,  but  only  aerve  lo  point  out  the  relations  of  other  words,  it 
is  disagreeable  for  the  mind  to  be  left  pausing  on  a  word,  which 
does  not,  by  itself,  produce  any  idea,  nor  form  any  picture  in 
the  fancy. 

For  the  same  reason,  verbs  wliich  are  used  in  a  compound 
sense,  with  some  of  these  prepositions,  are,  though  not  so  bad, 
yet  still  not  so  beautiful  conclusions  of  a  ]>enod ;  such  as,  bring 
about,  lay  hold  of,  come  over  to,  clear  up,  and  many  other  of  this 
kind ;  instead  of  which,  if  we  can  employ  a  simple  verb^  it 
always  terminates  the  sentence  with  more  strength.  Even  the 
pronoun,  it,  though  it  has  the  import  of  a  substantive  noun, 
and  indeed  often  forces  itself  upon  us  unavoidably,  yet,  when 
we  want  to  give  dignity  to  a  sentence,  should,  if  possible,  be 
avoided  in  the  conclusion  ;  more  especially  when  it  is  joined 
with  some  of  the  prepositions,  as,  with  it,  in  U,  to  it.  In  the 
following  sentence  of  the  Spectator,  which  otherwise  is  abun- 
dantly noble,  the  bad  efl'ect  of  this  close  is  sensible  :  "  There  is 
not  in  my  opinion,  a  more  pleasing  and  triumphant  considera- 
tion  in  religion,  than  tliis,  of  the  perj^etual  progress  which  the 
soul  makes  towards  the  perfection  of  its  nature,  without  ever 
arriving  at  a  period  in  it."  (No.  111.)  How  much  more  grace- 
ful the  sentence,  if  it  had  been  so  constructed  as  to  close  with 
the  word,  period  t 

Besideb  particles  and  pronouns,  any  phrase,  which  expresses 
a  circumstance  only,  always  brings  up  the  rear  of  a  sentence 
with  a  bad  grace.  We  may  judge  of  this,  by  the  following  sen- 
tence from  Lord  Bolingbroke  (Letter  on  the  State  of  Parties  at 
the  Accession  of  King  George  I.) :  "  Let  me  therefore  conclude 
by  repealing,  that  division  has  caused  all  the  mischief  we  la- 
ment ;  that  union  alone  can  retrieve  it ;  and  that  a  great  advance 
towards  this  union,  was  the  coalition  of  parties,  so  happily 
begun,  so  successfully  cajrie*!  on,  and  of  late  so  unaccountably 
neglected  ;  to  say  no  wor«ie.®  This  last  phrase,  to  say  no  worse, 
occasions  a  sad  falling  nlf  at  the  end;  so  muc  tithe  mure  un- 
happy, as  the  rest  of  the  period  is  conducted  after  the  manner  of 
a  climax,  wliich  we  ex]>ect  to  find  growing  to  the  lust. 

The  proper  disposition  of  such  circumstances  in  a  sentence, 
IS  often  attended  with  considerable  trouble,  in  order  to  adjust 
them  so,  as  shall  consist  equally  witii  the  perspicuity  and  the 
grace  of  the  period.  Though  necessary  parts,  they  arc,  how- 
ever, like  unshapely  stones  in  a  building,  which  try  the  skill  i?f 
an  artist    where  to  place   them   with  the  least  oflciice,     "  Jun- 
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goiitar/  says  Quintilian,  **  quo  cougruunt  maximd  ;  Hicut  in 
structurd  saxorura  rudium,  etiam  ipsa  enormitas  invenit  cui 
appKcari,  et  in  quo  possit  insistere.'** 

The  close  is  always  an  unsuitable  place  for  them.  When 
the  sense  admits  if,  the  sooner  they  are  despatclied,  generally 
speaking,  the  better  ;  that  the  more  important  and  significant 
words  may  possess  the  last  place,  quite  disencumbered.  It  is  a 
rule,  too,  never  to  crowd  too  many  circumstances  together,  but 
ratlier  to  intersperse  them  in  different  parts  of  the  sentence, 
joined  with  the  capital  words  on  which  they  depend  ;  provided 
that  care  be  taken,  as  I  before  directed,  not  to  clog  those  cnpitnl 
words  with  them.  For  instance,  when  Dean  Swift  says,  "  What 
I  had  the  honour  of  mentioning  to  your  lordship,  some  time  ago, 
rn  conversation,  was  not  a  new  thought."  (Letter  to  the  Earl  of 
Oxford.)  These  two  circumstimces,  sometime  ago,  and  inconver- 
Mtion,  which  arc  hrre  put  together,  would  have  had  a  better 
effect  disjoined  thus  :  **  What  I  had  the  honour,  some  time  ago, 
nf  mentioning  to  your  lordsliip  in  conversation."  And  in  tlie 
following  sentence  of  Lord  Bolingbroke's  (Remarks  on  tlie  His- 
tory of  England :)  *  A  monarchy,  limited  like  ours,  may  be 
placed,  for  aught  I  know,  as  it  has  been  often  represented,  just 
in  the  middle  point,  from  whence  a  deviation  leads,  on  tJ»e  one 
hand,  to  tyranny,  and  on  the  otlier  to  anarchy."  The  arrange- 
ment would  have  been  happier  thus  :  «A  monarchy,  limited  like 
ours,  may,  for  aught  I  know,  be  placed,  as  it  has  often  been 
represented,  just  iu  the  middle  point,**  &c. 

I  shall  give  only  one  rule  more,  relating  to  the  strength  of  a 
ivntence ;  which  is,  tliat  in  the  members  of  a  sentence,  wliere 
Aro  things  are  compared  or  contrasted  b*  each  other;  where 
either  a  resemblance  or  an  opposition  is  intended  to  be  ex- 
pressed ;  some  resemblance,  in  the  language  and  construction, 
should  be  preserved.  For  when  the  things  themselves  corres- 
}H>nd  to  each  other,  we  naturally  expect  to  find  the  words  cor- 
responding too.  We  are  disappointed  when  it  is  otherwise; 
and  the  comparison,  or  contrast,  appears  more  imperfect.  Thus, 
when  Lord  Bolingbrokc  says,  **  The  Imighers  will  be  for  those 
wlio  have  most  wit ;  the  serious  part  of  mankind  for  those  who 
fcnve  most  reason  on  their  side  ;  (Dissert,  on  Parties,  Pref.)  the 
opposition  would  have  been  more  complete,  if  he  bad  said,  **  The 
laugliers  wdl  be  for  those  who  have  most  wit ;  the  serious,  for 

•  ••  Lf  I  them  be  tnierted  wbere»er  the  lisppiest  place  iM  tbem  ran  be  foand ; 
a«i  in  a  sinictiire  compo^pfl  of  roncli  aloncs,  thi>rc  arc  alwnyv  phtres  wbere  the 
moti  irri'fculiu-  and  uushap«*ly  may  fiud  Mine  lu^accat  oua  to  wdiicb  it  Ciw  bv 
ioiued  Mad  tome  baui  ou  which  ii  ntay  leit." 
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llio^  wLio  have  inoiit  reason  an  their  sidn."  The  (ollowiiii^  p;tju 
Baijfft  from  Mr.  Pope's  Preface  to  liia  Homiir,  fully  exeutpUHtts 
llic  rule  I  am  now  giving:  "Homer  was  the  greater  genius ; 
Virgil  the  better  artist ;  in  the  one,  we  most  admire  the  man  ;  in 
the  other,  the  work.  Homer  hurried  us  with  a  commaailing  un- 
petuosity ;  Virgil  leatls  us  with  an  attractive  majesty.  Homor 
scatters  with  a  generous  profusion  ;  Virgil  bestows  with  a  careful 
uagiiificeDce.  Homer,  like  the  Nile,  pours  out  iiis  riches  with 
a  sudden  overflow  ;  Virgil,  like  a  river  in  its  banks,  w^th  a  con- 
stant stream. And  when  we  look  upon  their  machines,  Ho- 
mer seems  like  his  own  Jupiter  in  his  terrors,  shaking  Olympus, 
scattering  Uie  lightnings,  and  tiring  the  heavens  ;  Virgil,  like  the 
name  power,  in  his  benevolence,  counselling  with  tJie  gods,  lay- 
ing plans  for  empires,  and  ordering  his  whole  creation."— 
Periods  tims  constructed,  when  introduced  with  propriety,  and 
not  returning  too  often,  have  a  sensible  beauty.  But  we  must 
beware  of  carrying  our  attention  to  this  beaut>'  too  far.  It 
ought  only  to  be  occasionally  studied,  when  comparison  or  op- 
position of  objects  naturally  leads  to  it.  If  such  a  construction 
as  this  be  aimed  at  in  all  our  sentences,  it  leads  to  a  disagree- 
able uniformity:  produces  a  regularly  returning  clink  in  tlie 
period,  which  tires  the  eur»  and  )}Iainly  discovers  alTectation. 
Among  the  anrientii,  the  style  of  Isocrates  is  faulty  in  thia 
respect;  and,  on  that  account,  by  some  of  their  best  critics, 
particularly  by  Dionysius  of  Halicarnussus,  he  is  severely 
censured. 

This  finishes  what  I  had  to  say  concerning  sentences,  con- 
sidered with  respect  to  their  meaning,  under  the  three  heads  of 
l>erspicuity,  unity,  and  strength.  It  is  a  subject  on  which  1 
have  insisted  fully,  for  two  reasons :  first,  because  it  is  a  subject, 
whichj  by  its  uuture,  can  be  rendered  more  didactic,  and  sub- 
jected more  to  precise  rule,  tlmn  nmny  other  subjects  of  criti- 
cism ;  and  next,  because  it  appears  to  me  of  considerable  im- 
portance and  use. 

For,  though  many  of  those  attentions,  which  1  have  been 
recommending,  may  a]>pcar  minute,  yet  their  efl'cct  upon  writing 
mid  sl)le,  is  nmch  greater  than  might,  at  lirst,  be  imagined.  A 
sentiment  which  is  expressed  in  a  period,  clearly,  neatly,  and 
happily  arranged,  makes  always  a  stronger  iinpre.ision  on  tho 
mind,  tiiau  one  that  is  feeble  or  embarrastiud.  Every  one  i'wU 
this  upon  a  comparison ;  and  ii"  the  ellect  be  scn^iblc  in  one  sen- 
tence, how  nmch  more  in  a  whole  discourse,  or  composition, 
that  18  made  up  of  such  sentences. 
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The  fondamental  rule  of  the  construciioii  of  dentences,  and 
into  which  all  others  might  be  resolved,  undoubtedly  ui>  to  com- 
munioate»  in  the  clearest^  and  mof^t  natural  order>  the  ideas 
which  we  mean  to  transfuse  into  the  minds  of  others.  Every 
arrangement  that  does  most  justice  to  the  sense^  and  egresses 
it  to  most  advantage^  strikes  us  as  beautiful.  To  this  point 
have  tended  all  the  rules  I  have  given.  And,  indeed^  did  men 
always  think  clearly,  and  were  they,  at  the  sune  time,  fully 
masters  of  the  language  in  which  they  write,  there  would  be 
occasion  for  few  rules.  Their  sentences  would  then,  of  course, 
acquire  all  those  properties  of  precision,  unity,  and  strength, 
which  I  have  recommended.  For  we  may  rest  assured,  that, 
whenever  we  express  ourselves  ill,  there  is,  besides  the  mis- 
management of  language,  for  the  most  part,  some  mistake  in 
our  manner  of  conceiving  the  subject.  Embarrassed,  obscure, 
and  feeble  sentences,  are  generally,  if  not  always  the  result  of 
embarrassed,  obscure,  and  feeble  thought.  Thought  and  lan- 
guage act  and  re-act  upon  each  other  mutually.  Logic  and  rhe- 
toric have  here,  as  in  many  other  cases,  a  strict  connection ;  and 
he  that  is  learning  to  arrange  his  sentences  with  accuracy  and 
order,  is  learning,  at  the  same  time,  to  think  with  accuracy 
and  order ;  an  observation  which  alone  will  justify  all  the  care 
and  attention  we  have  bestowed  on  this  subject 


LECTURE  XIIL 

STRUCTURE  OF  SENTENCES— HARMONY. 

HirnGATO  we  have  considered  sentences,  with  respect 
to  their  meaning,  under  the  heads  of  perspicuity,  unity,  and 
strength.  We  are  now  to  consider  them,  with  respect  to  their 
sound,  their  harmony,  or  agreeableness  to  tlie  ear;  which 
was  the  last  quality  belonging  to  them  that  I  proposed  to 
treat  of. 

Sound  is  a  quality  much  inferior  to  sense ;  yet  such  as  must 
not  be  disregarded.  For,  as  long  as  sounds  ai*e  the  vehicle 
of  conveyance  for  our  ideas,  there  will  be  always  a  very  con- 
siderable connection  between  the  idea  which  is  conveyed,  and 
the  nature  of  the  sound  which  conveys  it.  Pleasing  ideas  can 
hardly  be  transmitted  to  the  mind,  by  means  of  harsh  and  dis- 
agreeable sounds.  The  imagination  revolts  as  soon  as  it  hears 
them   uttered.     «  Nihil,"   says  Quintilian,  «  potest  intrare  in 
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iaflTcctiim  quod  in  aure,  velnl  qtiodam  veatibiilo  stAtim  ofFendit"'^ 
Music  ha«  naturally  a  great  power  over  alt  men  to  prompt  and 
facilitate  certain  einolions  :  insomuch,  that  tlicre  arc  hardly  any 
dispositions  which  we  wish  to  raise  in  others,  bnt  certain  soandf 
may  be  found  concordant  to  those  dispositions^  and  tendinff  to 
promote  them.  Now,  language  may,  in  some  decree,  be  ren- 
dered capable  of  tliis  power  of  music ;  a  circumstance  which 
must  needs  heighten  oar  ideu  of  language  as  a  wonderful  inven 
tion.  Not  content  with  simply  interpreting  our  ideas  to  others, 
it  can  give  them  those  ideas  enforced  by  corresponding  sounds  j 
and  to  the  pleasure  of  communicated  thought,  can  add  the  new 
and  separate  pleasure  of  melody. 

In  the  harmony  of  periods,  two  things  may  be  considered; 
first,  agreeable  sound,  or  modulation  in  general,  without  any 
particular  expression;  next,  the  sound  so  ordered,  as  to  become 
expressive  of  the  sense.  The  first  is  the  more  common;  tha 
second,  the  higher  beauty. 

First,  let  us  consider  agreeable  sound  in  general,  as  the 
property  of  a  well-constructed  sentence:  and,  as  it  was  of  prose 
sentences  wc  have  hitlierto  treated,  we  shall  contiiie  ourselves 
to  them  under  this  head.  This  beauty  of  musical  construction 
in  prose,  it  is  plain,  will  depend  upon  two  things ;  the  choice  of 
words,  and  the  arrangement  of  them. 

I  begin  with  the  choice  of  words ;  on  which  head  there  is  not 
much  to  be  said,  unless  I  were  to  descend  into  a  trdious  and 
frivolous  detail  concerning  the  powers  of  the  several  letters,  or 
simple  sounds,  of  which  speech  is  composed.  It  is  evident  that 
words  are  most  agreeable  to  the  ear  which  are  composed  of 
smooth  and  liquid  sounds,  where  there  is  a  proper  intermixture 
of  vowels  and  consonants,  without  too  many  harsh  consonants 
rubbing  against  each  other,  or  too  many  open  vowels  in  suc- 
cession, to  cause  a  hiatus  or  disagreeable  aperture  of  the  mouth. 
It  may  always  be  assumed  as  a  principle,  that,  whatever  soimds 
are  difficult  in  pronunciation,  are,  in  the  same  proportion,  harsh 
and  painful  to  the  ear.  Vowels  give  softness ;  cnnsonnnt.'i, 
«trengtli  to  the  somid  of  words.  The  music  of  language  requires 
a  just  proportion  of  both ;  and  will  be  hurt,  will  be  rendered 
either  grating  or  effonmiate,  by  an  excess  of  cither.  I^ng 
words  are  conmionly  more  agreeable  to  the  ear  than  nionosjl- 
lables.     Tliey  plea.sc  it   by  the  composition,  or  succession  of 


*  *'  Noihinz  CMH  enter  into  the  affccUoni  ubkh  iiumbiM  at  Uic  Utfc»bold,  by 
«flcudtne  llie  cur." 
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Hounds  wliicL  lliey  present  to  it ;  and  accordingly,  tbo  most  mu- 
iiioul  languages  abound  most  in  them.  Among  words  of  any 
length,  tiiose  are  the  most  mu.sical  wliich  do  not  run  wholly 
either  upon  lung  or  short  syllables,  but  are  competed  of  an 
intermixture  of  them;  sucii  as^  repent,  produce,  velocUtf,  ceieritj/, 
iiidepciuktU,  iinpetnonUif, 

The  next  head,  respecting  the  harmony  ^hich  reaults  from 
a  proper  arrangement  of  the  words  and  members  of  a  period,  is 
more  complex^  and  of  greater  nicety.  For,  let  the  wortLi  them- 
selves be  ever  so  well  chosen,  and  well  sounding,  yet,  if  lliey 
b«  ill  disposed,  the  music  of  the  sentence  is  utterly  lost.  In 
tlie  harmonious  structure  and  disposition  of  periods,  u»  writer 
whatever,  ancient  or  modern,  equals  Cicero.  He  had  studied 
tJjis  with  care  ;  and  was  fond,  perhaps  to  excess,  of  what  he  calls 
the  plena  ac  nurnaa^  ora/io.  We  need  only  open  his  writings 
to  find  instances  that  will  render  the  effect  of  musical  language 
sensible  to  every  ear.  What,  for  example,  can  be  more  full^ 
round,  and  swelling,  than  the  following  sentence  of  the  fourth 
oration  against  Catiline  ?  "  Cogitate  quantis  laboribus  fuudutum 
imperium,  quantfV  virtute  stahilitnm  libertatem,  quanti  Deorum 
benignitate  auctas  exaggcratasquc  fortunas,  una  nox  paene  de- 
lerit."  In  English,  we  may  take  for  an  instance  of  a  musical 
sentence,  the  following  from  Milton,  in  his  Treatise  on  Edu- 
cation :  *^  We  shall  conduct  you  to  a  hill-side,  laborious,  indeed. 
at  tJie  first  ascent;  but  else,  so  smootli,  so  green,  so  full  of 
goodly  prospects,  and  melodious  sounds  on  every  side  that  the 
harp  of  Or])heus  was  not  more  charming."  Every  thing  in  this 
sentence  conspires  to  promote  the  harmony.  The  words  are 
happiJy  chosen ;  full  of  liquids  and  soft  sounds ;  laborious, 
imooth,  gre£ii,  goodltf,  melodiout,  charming:  and  these  words  so 
artfully  arranged,  that,  were  we  to  alter  the  collocation  of  any 
one  of  them,  we  should  presently  be  sensible  of  the  melody 
soiVcring.  For,  let  us  observe,  how  finely  the  members  of  tiie 
period  swell  one  above  another.  "  So  smooth,  so  green," — **  so 
full  of  gooiUy  prospects,  and  melodious  sounds  on  every  side," 
till  tiie  ear,  prepared  by  this  gradi^I  rise,  is  conducted  to  that 
full  close  on  which  it  rests  with  pleasure ;  "  that  the  harp  of 
Orpheus  was  not  more  charming." 

TW  5>tructuro  of  periods,  then,  being  susceptible  of  a  very 
sensible  melody,  our  next  mquiry  shoidd  be,  how  this  melodious 
itructure  is  funned,  what  are  the  principles  of  it,  and  by  what 
laws  it  is  regulated  ?  And,  upon  this  subject,  were  I  to  follow 
the  ancient  rhetoricians,  it  woidd  be  easy  to  give  a  great  variety 
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of  rulos.  For  here  tJioy  have  entered  into  a  very  minuie  and 
particular  detail,  luore  particular,  indeed,  than  on  any  other  head 
that  regardij  laiigua^^e.  Tliey  hold,  that  to  proso,  as  well  us  to 
verse,  there  belong  certain  numbers,  less  strict  indeed,  yet  such 
as  COD  be  ascertained  by  rule.  They  go  ao  far  as  to  specify  the 
feet,  as  they  are  called,  that  is.  the  succession  of  lonje^  and  short 
syllables,  which  shotdd  enter  into  the  dilTerent  members  of  a  sen- 
tence, and  to  «how  what  the  efl'ect  of  each  of  tliese  will  be. 
Wherever  they  treat  of  the  structure  of  sentences,  it  is  always 
tiie  music  of  them  thnt  makes  the  principal  object.  Cicero  and 
QuinliHaii  are  full  of  this.  Tlic  other  qualities  of  preciaion^ 
luiity,  and  strentcth,  which  we  consider  as  of  chief  importance, 
they  handle  slightly  ;  but  when  they  come  to  the  juminra  et 
numerus,  the  modidation  and  harmony,  there  they  are  copious. 
Dionysiu.4  of  Hulicarnassus,  one  of  die  most  judicious  critics  of 
antiquity,  has  written  a  treatise  on  the  Composition  of  Words  in 
a  Sentence,  which  is  altogether  con&ned  to  their  musical  etlect* 
He  makes  the  excellency  of  a  sentence  to  consist  in  four  things ; 
first,  in  the  sweetness  of  single  sounds  ;  secondly,  in  Ihe  corapa- 
flition  of  sounds  ;  that  is,  the  numbers  or  feet ;  thirdly,  in  change 
tor  variety  of  sound  ;  and,  fourthly,  in  sound  suited  to  the  sense. 
On  all  these  points  he  writes  with  pjout  accuracy  and  refinement 
and  is  very  worthy  of  being  consulted  ;  tJiough,  were  one  now  to 
write  a  book  on  the  structure  of  sentences,  we  should  ei^ect  to 
find  the  subject  treated  of  in  a  more  extensive  manner. 

In  modern  times,  this  whole  subject  of  the  musical  stracture 
of  discourse,  it  is  plain,  has  been  much  less  studied ;  and,  indeed, 
for  several  reasons,  can  be  much  less  subjected  to  rule.  The 
reasons  it  will  he  necessiiry  to  give,  both  to  justify  my  not  fol- 
lowing the  track  of  the  ancient  rhetoricians  on  this  subject,  and 
to  show  how  it  has  come  to  pass,  that  a  part  of  composition, 
which  once  nmde  so  conspicuous  a  tigure,  now  cb*aws  much  less 
attention. 

In  the  first  place,  the  ancient  languages,  I  mean  the  Greek 
and  the  Roman,  were  much  more  susceptible  than  ours,  of  thr 
graces  and  the  powers  of  melody.  TJie  quantities  of  their 
syllables  were  more  fixed  and  determined  j  their  words  were 
longer  and  more  sonorous  ;  their  metliod  of  vaiying  the  termi- 
nations of  nouns  and  verbs,  IjotJi  introduced  a  greater  variety  of 
liquid  souTtds,  and  freed  them  from  that  multiplicity  of  little 
auxiliary  words  which  we  arc  oblige<l  to  employ  ;  and,  what  is 
of  the  greatest  consequence,  tlie  inversions  which  tjirir  lan- 
guages allowed^  gave  thpm  tlie  power  of  placing  their  words  in 
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nimtever  order  was  most  suited  to  a  nuuicnl  Rrran^emciit,  AU 
thfse  were  great  advantages  which  tUey  «njoy«d  above  iis.  for 
harmony  of  period. 

In  the  next  pUitc,  the  Orceks  nnd  Romans,  iho  former  espe- 
cially, were,  in  trutJi,  much  more  musical  natiuii»  than  we  ;  their 
^rnins  waa  moro  ttirncd  to  delight  in  tlie  melody  of  speech. 
Alujsic  is  known  to  have  been  a  more  extensive  art  among  them 
tJuin  it  \a  witli  us  ;  more  generally  studied,  and  applied  io  a 
greater  variety  of  objects.  Several  le.irned  men,  particularly  the 
Abbe  du  Bos,  in  his  Rctlections  on  Poetry  and  Painting,  have 
clearly  proved,  that  the  theatrical  compositions  of  the  ancients, 
Wh  their  tragedies  and  comedies,  were  set  to  a  kind  of  music. 
Whence^,  the  Mutlos  fecit ,  and  the  Tibiis  dcitris  ei  sinhtj'is,  pre- 
fixed to  the  editions  of  Terence's  plays.  All  sort  of  declaunation 
and  public  speaking  was  carried  on  by  them  in  a  much  more 
musical  tone  than  it  is  among  us.  It  approached  to  a  kind  of 
chanting  or  recitative.  Among  the  Athenians,  there  was  what 
w^os  called  tlie  Nomic  melody  ;  or  a  particular  measure  pre- 
scribed to  the  public  olBcers,  in  which  they  were  to  prumulgatn 
tlic  law«  to  the  people  ;  lest,  by  reaiUng  them  with  improper 
tones,  the  laws  might  be  exposed  to  contempt.  Among  tlie  Ro- 
mans there  is  a  iioted  story  of  C.  Gracchus,  wiicn  he  waa  declaim- 
ing in  public,  having  a  musician  standing;  at  his  hack,  in  order 
to  give  him  the  proper  tones  with  a  pipe  or  ilute.  Even  when 
pronouncing  those  terrible  tribunitial  harangues,  by  which  he  in- 
Itamed  (he  one  half  of  the  citizens  of  Rome  against  the  other, 
this  attention  to  the  music  of  i^peech  was,  in  those  times,  it 
seems,  thought  necessnry  to  success.  Quintdian,  though  he  con- 
demns the  excess  of  this  sort  of  prontmciation,  yet  allows  a 
fatttus  obscitrior  to  be  a  beauty  in  a  public  speaker.  Hence  that 
variety  of  accents,  acute,  grave,  and  circumllex,  which  wc  find 
niMrkod  upon  ihe  Greek  syllables,  to  express,  not  tlie  quantity  of 
tJiem,  but  the  tone  in  which  they  were  to  be  spoken  ;  the  appli- 
cation of  which  is  now  wholly  ui»knowii  to  ns.  And  though  the 
Romans  did  not  mark  those  accents  in  tlieir  writing,  yet  it  ap- 
pears, from  <j!»intilian,  that  they  used  them  in  pronunciation  : 
**  QitarUum  ([uak,^  says  he,  "  comparantes  gravi,  interrogantes 
acuto  tenore  concludunt.''  As  mwsic,  then,  was  an  object  much 
more  attended  to  in  speech,  among  the  Creeks  and  Romuns, 
tlian  it  is  with  us ;  as  in  all  kiuds  of  public  speaking,  they  em- 
plojed  a  much  greater  variety  of  notes,  of  toues,  or  inilections 
of  voice  than  wc  use  ■  this  is  one  dear  reason  of  their  pajnng 
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■  greater  attenHon  to  that  construction   of  sentencftn.  which 

light  best  Buit  this  musical  pronunciation. 

It  is  furtJier  known,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  geuiua  of 
Iheir  languages,  and  of  their  manner  of  pronouncing  tjiem^  Uie 
ttiusical  arrangement  of  sentences  did,  in  fact,  produce  a  greater 

["ect  in  public  speaking  among  them,  than  it  could  possibly  do 
any  modern  oration  ;  another  reason  why  it  deserved  to  be 

tore  studied.     Cicero,  in  his  treatise  entitled  Orator,  tells  us, 

Conciones  srrpe  exclamare  \'idi,  cum  verba  apte  cecidissent. 
Id  enini  exspectant  aures.**  And  he  gives  a  remarkable  instance 
[iof  the  effect  of  an  harmonioiLS  period  upon  a  whole  assembly^ 
from  a  sentence  of  one  of  Carbo's  Orations,  spoken  in  his 
hearing.  The  sentelice  was,  "  Patris  dictum  sapiens  tementaj* 
filii  comprobravit."  By  means  of  the  sound  of  winch,  alone,  he 
tells  us,  "  Tantus  clamor  concionis  excitatus  est,  ut  proraus  ad- 
mirabile  esset."  He  makes  us  remark  the  feet  of  which  tJieae 
words  consist,  to  which  he  ascribes  Uie  power  of  the  melody ; 
and  shows  how,  -by  altering  the  collocation,  tlie  whole  effect 
would  be  lost,  as  thus  :  **  Patris  dictum  sapiens  comprobravit 
temeritas  filii."  Now,  though  it  be  true  that  Carbo's  sentence  is 
extremely  musical,  and  would  be  agreeable,  at  this  day»  to 
an  audience,  yet  I  cannot  believe  that  an  English  sentence^ 
equally  harmonious,  would,  by  its  harmony  alone,  produce  any 
such  effect  on  a  British  audience,  or  excite  any  sucli  wonderful 
applause  and  admiration,  as  Cicero  informs  us  tiiis  of  Carbo 
produced.  Our  northern  ears  are  too  coarse  and  obtuse.  The 
melody  of  Kpeeeh  has  less  power  over  us ;  and  by  our 
simpler  and  plainer  metho<l  of  uttering  words,  speech  is,  ii: 
truth,  accompanied  witlj  less  melody  than  it  was  among  tlie 
Greeks  and  Romans.-(* 

For  these  reasons,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  it  is  In  vain  to  fliinkd 
of  bestowing  the  same  attenrion  upon  the  harmonious  structure^ 
of  our  sentences,  that  was  bestowed  by  these  ancient  nations. 
The  doctrine  of  the  Greek  and  Homan  critics,  on  this  head,  has 
misled  some  to  imagine,  that  it  might  be  equally  applied  to  our 
tongue  :  and  that   our   prose  writing  might  be   regulated  by^ 

*  **  1  have  of^en  been  witness  to  bursts  of  rxclaniatioii  in  the  public  R^M-m. 
bUet,  when  scntcucci  closed  inasically  ;  lor  Chal  is  a  pleiuurc  which  tlic  ear  e:^- 
pect*," 

t  "  In  versti,  qiiidem  tlieatra  tota  exclainant,  ti  fait  mi«  s^lUbaaiit  brevidr 
aitl  loDKiur,  Nee  Teno  mtiUiliiUo  uedca  novit,  rice  ulloi  niiii)L>rus  tenet  i  ace  illud 
quod  oH'ctulit,  aut  cur. aiit  in  quo  dfcDdat,  intellieit ;  et  taiucn  ouiniutn  toneilti- 
■lioiim  et  breTiimtum  In  ftvni»,  vicut  ncaliirum  Kfaviiunqiie  vtwum,  jadiciain  ip«« 
oaluni  in  auribus  nvitris  colloeavit."— Ockro,  Uratvr.  c.  61. 
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spondees  and  trochees,  and  iambuses  and  pfeon.s,  and  other 
metrical  feet  But,  first,  our  words  cannot  be  measured,  or,  at 
least,  can  be  measured^  very  imperfectly  by  any  ffft  of  lliis  kind. 
For,  Uie  quantity,  the  length  and  flliortnejj.s  of  our  sjlltibles,  is 
far  from  being  so  fixed  and  subjected  to  rule,  as  in  the  Greek 
aod  Roman  tongues ;  but  very  often  left  arbitrary,  and  deter- 
mined by  the  emphasis,  and  the,  sense.  Next,  tliou^b  our  prose 
could  admit  of  such  metrical  regulation,  yet,  from  our  plainer 
method  of  pronouncing  a]l  sorts  of  discourse,  the  effect  would 
not  be  at  all  so  sensible  to  thp  ear,  nor  be  relished  with  so  much 
pleasure,  as  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  :  and,  lastly  this 
whole  doctrine  about  the  measures  an<l  numbers  of  prose,  even 
as  it  is  delivered  by  the  ancient  rhetoricians  themselves,  is^  in, 
truth,  in  a  great  measure  loose  and  uncertain.  It  appears, 
indeed,  that  the  melody  of  discourse  was  a  matter  of  infinitely 
more  attention  to  them,  than  ever  it  has  been  to  the  moderns. 
But  though  they  write  a  great  deal  about  it,  they  have  never 
been  able  to  reduce  it  to  any  rules  which  could  be  of  real  use 
in  practice.  If  we  consult  Cicero's  Orator,  where  tins  point 
is  discussed  with  the  most  minuteness,  we  shall  see  how  much 
tJicse  ancient  critics  differed  from  one  another,  about  the  feet 
proper  for  the  conclusion,  and  other  parts  of  a  sentence ;  and 
how  much,  after  all,  was  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  ear.  Nor, 
indeed,  is  it  possible  to  give  precise  rules  concerning  this  matter, 
in  any  language ;  as  all  prose  composition  must  be  allowed  to 
niu  loose  in  its  numbers ;  and,  according  as  the  tenor  of  a 
discourse  varies,  the  modulation  of  sentences  must  vary  infi- 
nitely. 

But,  altiiough  I  apprehend  that  this  musical  arrangement 
cannot  be  reduced  into  a  system,  I  am  far  from  thinking  that  it 
is  a  quality  to  be  neglected  in  composition.  On  tlie  contrary, 
I  hold  its  eflect  to  be  very  considerable,  and  that  every  one 
who  studies  to  write  \vith  grace,  nmch  more  who  seeks  to  pro- 
nounce in  pubUc,  with  success,  will  be  obliged  to  attend  to  i' 
not  a  little.  But  it  is  his  ear,  cultivated  by  attention  and 
practice^  that  must  chiefiy  direct  him.  For  any  rules  that 
can  be  given  on  this  subject  are  very  general.  Some  rules, 
however,  there  are,  which  may  be  of  use  to  fonn  tiie  ear  to  the 
proper  harmony  of  discourse.  I  proceed  to  mention  such  as 
>pear  to  me  most  material. 
There  are  two  tilings  on  which  the  music  of  a  sentence 
chiefiy  depends.  These  are,  the  proper  distribution  of  the 
several  members  of  it ;   and  the  close  or  cadence  of  the  whole 
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Firsts  1  say,  (Jie  distribution  of  the  several  menibersis  to  be 
'•arefuUy  attended  to.  It  is  of  importance  to  observe,  tlmt 
wliritcver  is  easy  and  agrtcahle  lo  tlie  organs  of  speech,  always 
tflounda  grateful  to  the  ear.  While  a  period  is  goin^  on,  the 
iennination  of  each  of  its  members  forms  a  pause,  or  rest,  in 
prououncin;^ :  and  iheac  rests  should  be  so  distributed^  as  to 
make  the  course  of  tlie  breatliing  easy,  and,  al  (he  same  time, 
should  fall  at  such  distimces,  as  to  bear  a  certain  nuLsical 
proportion  to  each  other.  This  vaW  be  best  illusLratL'd  by 
examples.  The  following  sentence  ia  from  Archbishop  Tillol- 
Bon  :  "  This  discourse,  concerning  ihe  easiness  of  God's  com- 
mandsj  does,  till  along,  suppose  and  acknowledge  the  diOicuIties 
of  the  first  entrance  upon  a  religious  course  ;  except  only  in 
those  persons  who  have  had  the  happiue.S!2  to  be  trained  up 
to  religion  by  the  easy  aiid  insensible  degrees  of  u  pious  and 
virtuous  education.''  Here  there  is  no  harmony  ;  nay,  there  \s 
»orae  degree  of  harshness  and  unpleasantness  ;  owing  principally 
to  this,  that  there  is,  properly,  no  more  than  one  pause^  or  re^t^ 
in  the  sentence,  falling  betwixt  the  two  members  into  which  it  is 
divided ;  each  of  which  is  so  long,  as  to  occasion  a  considerable 
stretch  of  the  breath  in  pronouncing  it 

Observe,  now,  oo  the  otlier  hand,  tJie  ease  with  which  tlie 
following  sentence,  from  Sir  William  Temple,  glides  along,  and 
the  graceful  intervals  at  which  the  pauses  are  placed.  He  is 
speaking  sarcastically  of  man  :  ^  But,  God  be  thauked>  his 
pride  is  greater  than  his  ignorance,  and  what  he  wants  in  know- 
ledge, he  supplies  by  sufficiency.  Wlien  ho  has  looked  about 
him,  as  far  as  he  can,  he  concludes  there  is  no  mure  to  be 
when   he  is  at  the  end  of  his  line,  he  is  at  the  bottom  of 


seen 


the  ocean  ;  when  he  has  shot  his  best,  he  is  sure  none  ever  did, 
or  ever  can,  shoot  belter  or  beyond  it.  Uis  own  reason  he 
holds  to  be  the  certain  measure  of  truth ;  and  his  own  know- 
ledge, of  what  is  possible  in  nature."*  Here  every  thing  is,  at 
ohce,  easy  to  the  breath,  and  grateful  to  the  ear;  and  it  is  this 
»ort  of  flowing  measure,  tliis  regidar  and  proportional  division 


*  Or  Ibis  instance.— He  \%  addreuini;  himself  to  Lady  Estf  x,  upon  the  deatb 
of  lier  child  :  **  1  wai  once  id  hope,  that  whnt  wa«  so  v  iolrot  could  not  be  lon^ :  but, 
*hen  [  observed  yonr  g^riel  to  p-ow  stronger  n*i(n  m^c,  aud  to  incrciur,  lUt:  a 
»tre:iin,  the  I'artlier  it  raii;  wheuliaw  it  draw  out  to  sncli  itnlmppy  conscqar.ncck, 
and  to  thrrutfii  no  lest  than  your  child,  your  health,  and  your  lifp,  1  could  no 
lunger  forhcar  tbift  ciidciivotir,  tior  end  it,  utihoiit  hr^tni;  of'ynii,  for  Ood*N  ukr, 
and  for  your  own,  for  your  children,  and  your  frit'nd«,  yonr  coniilry,  and  yimr 
Ctlnlly,  itiitlyou  wonlfJ  no  lon«^fr  atmndon  your-^rlt'  to  a  di%ri)ti.<(iilalr  lassiou  ;  hut 
Uiut  yon  M-oidd,  at  Icnslh,  uwakL-n  )oar  pifly,  ijivc  way  (o  your  ptudenre,  or  at 
leftftt,  loitec  the  invincible  »pirit  of  the  [*vrc,^>,  Uiat  never  ithmnk  ulany  diBn»t«-f  " 
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of  the  members  of  las  sentenccei^  which  renders  Sir  William 
Temple's  style  always  iJgreeable.  I  must  (»bserve,  at  the  same 
time,  that  a  sentence  with  too  many  rests,  and  these  placed  at 
intervals  too  apparently  measured  and  regular^  is  apt  to  savour 
ofaflectation. 

The  next  thing  to  be  attended  to  isj  the  close  or  cadence  of 
the  whole  sentence,  which,  as  it  is  always  the  part  most  sensible 
to  the  car,  demands  the  greatest  care.  So  Quintilian ;  "  Non 
igitur  dunun  sit,  neque  abruptum^  quo  auimi,  \elut,  rcspirant 
ac  reficiuntur.  Hnec  est  sedes  orationis  ;  hoc  auditor  expeclat ; 
hie  lulls  nmnis  declamat."*  The  only  important  rule  that  ran 
be  given  here,  is,  that  when  we  aim  at  dignity  or  elevation,  the 
sound  should  be  made  to  grow  to  the  last ;  the  longest  mem- 
bers of  the  period,  and  the  fullest  and  most  sonorous  words^ 
fihould  be  reserved  to  the  conclusion.  As  an  example  of  this. 
The  following  sentence  of  Mr.  Addison's  may  be  given  :  "  It 
tills  t)iP  mind  (speaking  of  sight)  with  the  largest  variety  of 
ideas  ;  converses  with  its  objects  at  the  greatest  distance ;  and 
ccnlinues  the  longest  in  action^  without  being  tired  or  satiated 
v/ith  its  proper  enjoyments.**  Every  reader  most  be  sensible  of 
a  beautv  here,  both  in  tlic  proper  division  of  tJie  members  and 
pauses,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  sentence  is  rounded,  and 
conducted  to  a  full  and  harmonious  close. 

The  same  holds  in  melody,  that  I  observed  to  take  place 
with  respect  to  signiGconcy,  that  a  falling-off  at  the  end  always 
hurts  greatly.  For  this  reason,  particles,  pronouns,  and  little 
words,  are  as  ungracious  to  the  ear,  at  the  conclusion,  as  I  for- 
merly showed  they  were  inconsistent  witli  strength  of  expres- 
sion. It  is  more  than  probable,  that  the  sense  and  the  sound 
have  here  a  mutual  influence  on  each  other.  That  which  hurts 
Uie  ear,  seems  to  mar  the  strength  of  tlie  meaning ;  and  that 
which  really  degrades  the  sense,  in  consequence  of  this  primary 
efiect,  appears  also  to  have  a  bad  sound.  How  disagreeable  is 
the  following  sentence  of  an  author,  speaking  of  the  Trinity  t 
*•  It  is  a  Tnystery  which  we  firmly  believe  the  truth  of,  and  hum- 
bly adore  the  depth  of."  And  how  easily  might  it  have  been 
mended  by  this  transposition  !  **  It  is  a  mystery,  the  truth  of 
which  we  firmly  believe,  and  the  depth  of  which  we  hmubly 
adore."     In  general  it  seems  to  hold,  that  a  musical   cIopp,  in 


**  "  Let  there  be  nothing  liftrsh  or  abrupt  in  the  concltibioii  ufa  sentcnrc,  on 
which  the  miml  p4iue«  and  reste.  Thu  is  the  mo.st  mateiial  |Mrt  io  (hvstiitclurt* 
ut'ilisroiifKe.  Here  erery  heart^r  enpecti  to  he  pialiArcl ;  hrri*  l(i%  ap|ibuit  hrcitka 
ftjrUj  *• 
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*nir  Inngiiagc,  requires  either  the  last  syllable,  or  tlie  last  bnt 
«jne,  to  be  a  long  syllable.  Wonls  which  eoiisist  mostly  of 
short  syllables,  as,  cotitrari/,  parlitit/ftr,  tei roxprct ,  sehloiii  con- 
clude a  sentence  harmoniously,  unless  a  nin  of  long  syllabJes, 
before,  has  rendered  them  agreeable  to  the  ear. 

It  is  necessary,  liowever,  to  observe,  that  sentences,  so  con- 
structed as  to  make  the  sound  always  swell  and  grow  towards 
the  end,  and  to  rest  either  on  a  long  or  a  penult  long  syllable, 
give  a  discourse  the  tone  of  declaination.  Tlie  ear  soon  be- 
cnme^s  acquainted  with  tlie  melody,  and  is  apt  to  be  cloyed  with 
it.  If  we  wouhl  keep  up  the  attention  nf  the  reader  or  hearer, 
if  we  would  preserve  vivacity  and  strength  in  our  cumposition^ 
wc  must  be  very  attentive  to  vary  our  measures.  This  regards 
the  distribution  of  the  members,  as  well  as  the  cadence  of  the 
period.  Sentences  constructed  in  a  similar  manner,  with  Ihe 
pauses  falling  at  equal  intervals,  should  never  follow  one 
another.  Short  sentences  should  l)e  intennised  with  long  and 
swelling  ones,  to  render  discourse  sprightly,  as  well  as  magnifi- 
cent. Even  discords,  properly  introduced,  abrupt  sounds,  de- 
partures from  regular  cadence,  have  sometimes  a  good  eflecL 
Monotony  is  the  great  faidt  into  which  writers  are  apt  to  fall, 
who  are  fond  of  harmonious  arrangement :  and  to  have  only  one 
tune,  or  measiu-e,  is  not  much  better  than  having  none  at  all. 
A  very  vulgar  ear  will  enable  a  writer  to  catch  some  one 
melody,  niul  to  form  the  run  of  his  sentences  according  to  it, 
which  soon  proves  disgusting.  But  a  just  and  correct  o;ir  is 
requisite  for  varying  and  diversifying  the  melody,  and  hence  we 
so  seldom  meet  with  authors  wbo  are  remarkably  liappy  in  tJiis 
respect. 

Though  attention  to  the  music  of  sentences  must  not  be  neg- 
lected, yet  it  must  also  be  kept  within  proper  bounds  :  for  all 
appearances  of  an  author's  allecting  hiinnony  arc  disugn^nble  ; 
especially  when  the  love  of  it  betrays  him  so  far,  as  to  sacrifice, 
in  any  instance,  perspicuity,  precision,  or  strength  of  sentiment, 
to  sound.  All  unmeaning  wonls,  introduced  merely  to  round 
the  period,  or  HI]  up  tlie  melody,  compltmenta  tmrneitivum^  as 
Cicero  calls  them,  are  great  blemishes  in  writing.  They  arc 
childish  and  puf*rile  ornaments,  by  which  a  sentence  always 
loses  more  in  point  of  weight,  than  it  can  gain  by  such  additions 
to  the  bcnuty  of  its  sonml.  Sense  has  its  own  harmony,  hs  well 
ufl  Round;  luid,  where  the  sense  of  a  period  is  expressed  wilh 
clearness,  force,  and  dignity,  it  will  seldom  happen  but  tlie 
words  will  strike  Ihe  ear  agreeably;  at  least,  u  wry  moderate 
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attention  is  all  that  is  requisile  for  making  the  cadejice  of  such  a 
period  pleasing :  and  the  effect  of  greater  alteution  is  often  no 
ofher,  tJian  to  rendtr  composition  lang:uiJ  and  enervated.  Afier 
all  the  labour  wliich  Quintilinn  l>estows  on  regulating  tJie  niea* 
siu'es  of  prose,  he  comes  at  last,  with  his  usual  good  sense,  to 
this  conclusion  :  "  In  univcrsum,  si  sit  necessCj  duram  potius 
utque  asperam  compositioneni  malim  esse,  quam  eU'eminatum  ac 
enervcm,  quulis  apud  multos.  Ideoque,  vincta  qutedani  do 
industriu  sunt  solveuda,  ne  laborata  videantur ;  net|ue  uUum 
idoneum  aut  aptum  verbum  pnetennittamus,  gratifi  Icnitatis."* 
Lib.  ix.  c.  4,  142, 

Cicero,  as  I  before  observed,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
patterns  of  a  harmonious  style.  His  love  of  it,  however,  is  loo 
visilile  ;  and  tlie  pomp  of  his  numbers  sometimes  detracts  from 
his  strength.  That  noted  Hose  of  his,  esse  videatur,  whidi,  in 
the  oration  Pro  Lege  Maiiilia,  occurs  eleven  times,  exposed  him 
to  censure  among  his  contemporaries.  VVe  must  observe,  how- 
ever, in  defence  of  tliis  great  orator,  that  there  is  a  remnrkable 
union,  in  his  style,  of  harmony  with  ease,  which  is  always  a 
great  beauty;  and  if  his  harmony  be  studied,  tliat  study  appears 
to  have  cost  him  little  trouble. 

Among  our  English  classics,  not  many  are  distinguished  for 
musical  arrangement.  Milton,  in  some  of  his  prose  works,  has 
very  finely  turned  periods  ;  but  the  writers  of  his  age  indulged  a 
liberty  of  inversion,  which  now  would  be  reckoned  contrary  to 
purity  of  style  :  and  though  this  allowed  their  sentences  to  bo 
more  stately  and  sonorous,  yet  it  gave  them  too  much  of  a 
Latinised  construction  and  order.  Of  later  writers,  Shaftesbury 
is,  upon  the  whole,  the  most  correct  in  his  numbers.  As  his  ear 
was  dehcale,  he  has  attended  to  music  in  all  his  sentences  ;  and 
he  is  peculiarly  happy  in  this  respect,  that  he  has  avoided  the 
monotony  into  which  writers,  who  study  the  grace  of  sound, 
are  very  apt  to  fall,  having  diversified  his  periods  with  great 
vanety.  Mr.  Addison  has  also  much  harmony  in  his  style ; 
more  easy  and  smooth,  but  less  varied,  than  Lord  Shaflesbury. 
Sir  William  Temple  is,  in  general,  very  flowing  and  agreeable. 
Archbishop  Tillotson  is  too  often  careless  and  languid;  and  is 
much  outdone  by  Bishop  Atterbury  in  the  music  of  his  periods. 
Dean  Swift  despised  musical  arrangement  altogether. 

*  "  Upon  tbe  whole,  I  would  ratlwr  choose,  that  compoaitton  should  appear 
rouf^h  and  harsh,  if  that  be  necrt^ary,  than  thai  it  Miould  he  cncrraled  and 
rtfcminate,  Midi  a«  wr  fin<l  rhc  *-xyh  of  tiw  ninny.  Some  srnu-ncrs,  therrtbrc, 
iirliio^h  we  have  sttiiiHttinly  I'oiinrd  iiitu  molody,  khould  liv  Ihrowu  luo»e,  thuc  they 
limy  not  hffm  loo  murli  Inhoitrr^U  ;  nor  vii^lit  wr  e\cr  to  omit  any  proper  or  ex- 
prr-s*lvr  w<irt4,  fur  the  Aakv  of  imufithint^  a  period.*' 
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HithtTto  I  have  discotirsed  of  agreeable  sound,  nr  modula- 
tion, in  general.  It  yet  remains  to  treat  of  a  higher  beauty  of 
this  kind  :  the  sound  adapted  to  the  sense.  The  Toraier  was  no 
more  than  a  simple  accompaniment^  to  please  the  ear  ;  the  latter 
supposes  a  peculiar  expression  given  to  tlie  music.  We  moy 
remark  two  degrees  of  it :  first,  the  current  of  sound,  adapted 
to  the  tenour  of  a  discourse  :  next,  a  particular  resemblance 
efl[*ected  between  some  object,  and  the  sounds  that  are  employed 
in.  describing  it. 

First,  I  say,  the  current  of  sound  may  be  adapted  to  the 
tenour  of  a  discourse.  Sounds  have,  in  many  respects,  a  cor- 
respondence with  our  ideas ;  partly  natural,  partly  the  eflect  of 
artificial  associations.  Hence  it  happens,  tliat  any  one  modu- 
lation of  sound  continued,  imprints  on  our  style  a  certain  cha- 
racter and  expression.  Sentences  constructed  with  the  Ciceronian 
fulness  and  swell,  produce  the  impression  of  what  is  important, 
magnificent^  sedate ;  for  this  is  the  natural  tone  which  such  a 
course  of  sentiment  assumes.  But  they  suit  no  violent  passion, 
no  eager  reasoning,  no  familiar  address.  These  always  require 
measures  brisker,  easier,  and  often  more  abrupt.  -\nd,  there- 
fore, to  swell,  or  to  let  down  the  periods,  as  the  subjecl  dem;uids, 
is  a  very  important  rule  in  oratory.  No  one  tenour  whatever, 
supposing  it  to  produce  no  bad  eflect  from  satiety,  will  answer 
to  all  dillereut  compositions;  nor  even  to  all  the  parta  of  the 
same  composition.  It  were  as  absurd  to  write  a  panegyric,  and 
an  invective,  in  a  style  of  the  same  cadence,  as  to  set  the  words 
of  a  tender  love-song  to  the  air  of  a  warlike  march. 

Obser\'e  how  finely  the  following  sentence  of  Cicero  ia 
adapted,  to  represtnt  the  tranquillity  and  case  of  a  satisfied 
state  :  *  Etsi  homini  nihil  est  magis  optandum,  quam  prospera, 
rt^quabilis,  pcrpetuaque  fortuna,  secundo  vita;  sine  ulla  ofilpn- 
stone  cursu;  tamen,  si  mihi  tranquilJa  et  placata  omnia  fuissent, 
incredibili  quadam  et  paene  divina,  qua  nunc  vestro  beneficio 
fruor,  Iwtitia;  voluptate  caruissem.''*  Nothing  was  ever  utorc 
perfect  in  ita  kind:  it  paints,  if  we  may  so  speak,  to  the  ear. 
Bnt  who  would  not  have  laughed,  if  Cicero  had  employed  such 
periods,  or  such  a  cadence  as  this,  in  inveighing  against  Mark 
Antony,  or  Catiline?  What  is  requisite,  therefore,  is,  thai  wc 
previously  hz  in  our  mind  a  just  idea  of  the  general  tone  of 
douiid  which  suits  our  subject ;  that  is,  which  the  sentim^'nts  we 
are  to  exprej!),  most  naturally  assume^  and  in  which  they  most 
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coimnonly  vent  themsclvea ;  wliether  round  and  smooth,  or 
stately  and  Bolenin.  or  hrhk  and  quick,  or  interrupted  and 
nbriipt.  This  general  iden  must  direct  the  modulation  of  our 
periods:  to  speak  in  the  style  of  music,  must  give  us  tlie  key 
note,  must  form  the  ground  of  the  melody;  varied  and  diversihed 
in  parts,  according  a:»  either  our  sentiments  are  diversified,  or  zb 
IS  requisite  for  produt'ing  a  suitable  variety  to  gratify  the  ear. 

It  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  our  translutors  of  the  Bible 
have  olten  been  happy  in  suiting  their  numbers  to  the  subject. 
Grave,  solemn,  and  majestic  subjects  undoubtedly  require  such 
an  arrangement  of  words  as  runs  much  on  long  syllables;  and, 
particularly,  they  require  llie  close  to  rest  upon  such.  The 
very  first  verses  of  the  Bible  arc  remarkable  for  this  melody  : 
*  In  the  beginning.  God  created  the  heavens  i^nd  the  earth :  and 
(he  earth  was  without  form,  and  void  ;  and  darkness  uas  upon 
the  face  of  the  deep  ;  and  the  Spirit  of  God  moved  upon  tlie 
face  of  the  waters.*  Several  other  passages,  particularly  some 
of  the  Psalms,  afford  striking  examples  of  this  sort  of  grave, 
melodious  construction.  Any  composition  that  rises  considerably 
above  the  ordinary  tone  of  prose,  such  as  monumental  inscrip- 
tions, and  panegyrical  characters,  naturally  runs  into  numbers 
of  this  kind. 

But,  in  the  next  place,  l>esidcs  the  general  correspondem.'fl 
of  the  current  of  sound  with  the  current  of  thought,  there  may 
be  a  more  particular  expression  attempted,  of  certain  objects. 
by  means  of  resembling  somids.  This  can  be,  sometimes, 
accomplished  in  prose  composition ;  but  there  only  in  a  more 
faint  degree ;  nor  is  it  so  much  expected  there.  In  poetry, 
chietly,  it  is  looked  for ;  where  attention  to  sound  is  more 
demanded,  and  where  the  inversions  and  liberties  of  poetical 
st^'le  give  us  a  greater  command  of  sound ;  assisted,  too,  by 
the  versification,  and  that  carttus  nincurior,  to  which  we  are 
natiu-ally  led  in  reading  poetry.  This  requires  a  little  more 
illustration. 

The  sounds  of  words  may  be  employed  for  representing, 
chiedy,  three  cla.*;sps  of  objects  ;  first,  (»lher  sounds  ;  secondly, 
motion  ;  and,  thirdly,  the  emotions  and  passions  of  the  mind. 

First.  I  say,  by  a  proper  choice  of  words,  we  may  proiluce  a 
resemblance  of  other  sounds  which  we  mean  to  describe ;  such 
as,  the  rtbise  of  waters,  tlie  roaring  of  winds,  or  the  murmuring 
of  streams.  This  is  the  simplest  instance  of  this  sort  of  beauty. 
For  the  ntcdium  through  which  we  imitate,  here,  i.^  a  natural 
unc;  Kounds  represented  by  other  sounds;  and  between  id<M 
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of  the  sane  wtaae,  it  is  easy  to  form  a  comiectHHi.  No  vrrf 
great  art  is  required  in  a  poet,  when  he  is  descriluiig  sweet  and 
soft  sounds,  to  make  use  of  such  words  as  bare  most  liqaida  and 
▼owels,  and  ^de  the  softest ;  or,  when  ho  is  describing  harsh 
sounds,  to  throw  together  a  number  of  harsh  syllaUes  vdiich  ara 
d  difficult  pronunciation.  Here  the  common  stmctore  of  lan- 
guage assists  him ;  for,  it  will  be  found,  that,  in  most  languages, 
the  names  of  many  particular  sounds  are  so  formed,  as  to  carry 
some  affinity  to  the  sound  which  they  signify,  as  with  us,  the 
whiUih^  of  winds,  the  buz  and  hum  of  insects,  the  ki$$  of  ser- 
pents, the  cnvih  of  falling  timber ;  and  many  other  instances, 
where  thr  word  has  been  plainly  framed  upon  the  soond  it  re- 
presents. I  shall  produce  a  remarkable  example  of  tiiis  beauty 
from  Milton,  taken  from  two  passages  in  Paradise  Lost,  de- 
scribing the  sound  made,  in  the  one,  by  the  opening  of  the  gates 
of  hell ;  in  the  other,  by  the  opening  of  those  of  heaven.  The 
contrast  between  the  two,  displays,  to  great  advantage,  the  poet*s 
art.    The  first  is  the  opening  of  hell's  gates : 


-On  a  saddea,  opcD  fly. 


With  hnpetoous  recoil^  tad  janinf^  sonnd, 

Th*  infernal  doon ;  and  on  their  hinges  Krate 

Harsh  thaader. Book  i. 

Observe,  now,  the  smoothness  of  the  other : 


-Heaven  opened  wide 


Her  ever-daring  gates,  hannonions  sound. 

On  golden  hinges  taming. Book  lib 

Tlie  following  beautiful  passage  from  Tasso*s  Gierusalemme,  haji 
been  often  admired,  on  account  of  the  imitation  effected  by  sound 
uf  the  thin;^  represented : 

Ctaiama  gli  habitator  de  Tombre  eteme 

II  raaco  soon  de  la  Tartarea  tromba : 

Trenian  le  spaciose  atre  caverne, 

Et  I'aer  cieco  a  qnel  rumor  rimbomba; 

Nt  iitridendo  cosi  de  la  lopeme 

Regioni  dele  ctelo,  il  folgor  pioiuba ; 

Ne  St  scossa  giamraai  la  terra, 

Qaand  t  vapori  in  sen  gravida  serra. Cant.  iv.  Stanz.  4. 

The  second  class  of  objects,  which  the  sound  of  words  is 
often  employed  to  imitate,  is  motion ;  as  it  is  swift  or  slow, 
violent  or  gentle,  equable  or  interrupted,  easy  or  accompanied 
with  effort.  Though  there  be  no  natural  affinity  between  sound, 
of  any  kind,  and  motion,  yet,  in  the  imagination,  there  is  a 
strong  one  *  as  appears  from  the  connection  between  music  and 
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<Lincmf^.  And,  Uierefore,  liere  it  is  in  the  poet's  power  to  ^vo 
us  a  lively  idea  of  the  kind  of  motion  he  would  describe,  by 
irieaiis  of  sounds  which  correspond,  in  our  imagination,  with  tliat 
motion.  Long  syllables  naturally  give  the  impression  of  slow 
motion ;  as  in  this  line  of  Virgil : 

OtU  inter  seac  ma*;na  vi  lirachia  toUiint.— £n.  viii.  4A2. 

A  succession  of  short  syUables  presents  quick  motion  to  the 
uiind;  aa, 

Q'ladrupedaiite  puUrem  sonitu  qoalU  ua(piU  campum.— .Ku.  vtii.  aW^ 

Both  Jlomer  and  Virgil  are  great  masters  of  this  beauty, 
and  their  works  abound  with  instances  of  it;  must  of  them, 
indeed,  so  often  quoted,  and  so  well  known,  that  it  is  needlesii 
to  produce  them.  I  shall  give  one  instance,  in  English,  which 
seems  happy.  It  is  the  description  of  a  sudden  calm  on  the  seas, 
10  a  poem  entitled  The  F/eece. 


•M'ith  easv  course 


The  v«s.ieU  glide ;  iitileu  their  tipced  be  itopp'd 
By  dead  calm*,  that  oft  lie  oti  theM;  smooth  was 
When  every  Ecphyr  steeps;  (hen  the  Oirouda  drop; 
The  downy  feather  un  tbv  rordiice  hiuic 
Moves  not;  the  Hat  neu  altliirii  liWe  yellow  gold 
Fiui'd  in  the  fire,  or  like  the  mat  Me  floor 
Of  ftome  old  temple  wide. 

The  third  set  of  objects,  which  I  mentioned  the  sound  of 
words  as  capable  of  representing,  consists  of  the  piissious  and 
emotions  of  the  mind.  Sound  may,  at  tirst  view,  appear  foreign 
to  these ;  but  that  here,  also,  there  is  some  sort  of  connection, 
is  suthciently  proved  by  the  power  which  music  has  to  awaken 
or  to  ajisist  certain  passions,  and,  according  as  its  strain  is 
varied,  to  introduce  one  train  of  ideas,  rather  than  another. 
This,  indeed,  logically  speaking,  cannot  be  called  a  resemblance 
betAveen  the  sense  and  the  sound,  seeing  long  or  short  syllables 
have  no  natural  resemblance  to  any  thought  or  passion.  But  if 
the  arrangement  of  syllables,  by  their  sound  alone,  recal  one 
set  of  ideas  more  reacUly  than  another,  and  dispose  Uie  mind 
foi  entering  into  that  affection  which  the  poet  means  to  raise, 
such  arrangement  may,  justly  enough,  be  said  to  resemble  the 
sense,  or  be  similar  and  correspondent  to  it.  I  admit,  that  in 
many  instances,  wluch  are  supposed  to  display  this  beauty  of 
accommodation  of  sound  to  the  sense,  there  is  much  room  for 
imagination  to  work;  and,  according  as  the  reader  is  struck  by  a 
pos^gc,  he  will  often  fancy  a  resemblance  betwen^n  the  sound 
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and  tlw  aeRM«  which  others  cannot  discover.  He  modulates  the 
numhcra  to  his  own  disposition  of  mind ;  and,  in  effect^  makes 
the  music  which  he  imagines  himself  to  hear.  However,  tliat 
there  are  real  instances  of  this  kind^  and  that  poetry  is  capable 
of  some  such  expression^  cannot  be  doubted.  Dryden's  Ode  on 
St  Cecilia's  Day,  ajSbrds  a  very  beautiful  exemplification  of  it, 
in  the  English  language.  Without  much  study  or  reflection,  a 
poet  describing  pleasure,  joy,  and  agreeable  objects,  from  the 
feeling  of  his  subject,  naturally  runs  into  smooth,  liquid,  and 
flowing  numbers. 

Namque  ipsa  decoraiQ 
Cvsariem  nato  senetrix,  Inroenqiie  juventse 
Perpareum,  et  laetoa  ocnlis  afflarat  lionorM — £ii.  i.  HSHf, 

Or. 

Deveoere  locos  letos,  et  amcena  vireta 

Fortmntoram  nemornm,  sedesqne  beatax  ; 

Largior  hie  canipos  aether  et  lumine  vextit 

Purpureo ;  solemqae  sanm,  sua  sidcra  norant. — JEn»  «i.  638. 

Brisk  and  lively  sensations  exact  quicker  and  more  animated 
numbers. 

Jnvengin  maniu  emicat  ardens 


Litus  io  Hesperinm.  JEn,  vu  5. 

Melancholy  and  gloomy  subjects  naturally  express  themselves  in 
slow  measures,  and  long  words : 

Id  Uiose  deep  soUtadea  and  awfal  celb. 
Where  heavenly  penaive  Contemplation  dweila. 

£t  caligantcm  nicra  fonnidine  Incam.— Georg.  It.  468, 

I  have  now  given  sufficient  openings  into  this  subject:  a 
moderate  acquaintance  with  the  good  poets,  either  ancient  or 
modem,  will  suggest  many  instances  of  the  same  kind.  And 
with  this,  I  finish  the  discussion  of  the  structure  of  sentences  ; 
having  fully  considered  them  under  all  the  heads  I  mentioned 
of  perspicuity,  unity,  strength,  and  musicul  arrangement. 
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ORIGIN  AND  NATURE  OF  FIGURATIVE  LANGUACa 

Having  now  finished  what  related  to  th$  construction  of 
ientenees,  1  proceed  to  other  rules  concerning  style.  My  gene- 
fftl  dmsion  of  the  qualities  of  stylo,  was  into  pcrfipicnity  and  ov- 
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namcnt.  Perspicuily,  lK)th  in  single  words  and  in  sentences,  I 
have  considered.  Ornament,  as  far  as  it  arises  from  a  graceful, 
.strong,  or  melodioufl  construction  of  words,  has  also  been 
treated  of.  Aiiother,  uml  u  great  branch  of  the  ornament  of 
style,  is,  figurative  language  ;  which  is  now  to  be  the  subject  of 

consideration^  and  will  require  a  full  discussion. 

Our  first  inquiry  must  be,  VVIiat  is  meant  by  figures  of 
speech  ?* 

In  general,  they  always  imply  some  departure  from  sim- 
plicity of  expression ;  the  idea  which  we  intend  to  convey,  not 
only  enunciated  to  others,  but  enunciated  in  a  particular  manner, 
and  with  some  circumstance  added,  which  is  designed  to  render 
the  impression  more  strong  and  vivid.  When  I  say,  for  in- 
stance, **  That  a  good  man  enjoys  comfort  in  the  midst  of  adver- 
sity ;**  I  just  express  my  thought  in  the  simplest  manner  possi- 
ble Rut  when  1  say,  **  To  (he  upright  there  ariseth  light  in 
darkness ;"  the  same  sentiment  is  expressed  in  a  figurative 
style  ;  a  new  circumstance  is  introduced  ;  light  13  put  in  the 
place  of  comfort,  and  darkness  is  used  to  suggest  the  idea  of 
adversity.  Id  the  same  manner,  to  say,  **  It  is  impossible,  by 
any  search  wc  can  make,  to  explore  Uje  divine  nature  fully,"  is 
to  make  a  simple  proposition.  But  when  we  say^  *  Canst  thou, 
by  searching,  find  out  God?  Canst  thou  find  out  the  Almighty 
to  perfection?  It  is  high  as  heaven,  what  canst  thou  do?  deeper 
than  hell,  what  canst  thou  know  ?"  This  introduces  a  figure 
into  style  ;  the  proposition  being  not  only  expressed,  but  admi- 
ration and  astonisimient  being  expressed  together  with  it. 

But,  though  figures  imply  a  deviation  from  what  may  be 
reckoned  the  most  simple  form  of  speech,  we  are  not  thence  to 
conclude,  that  they  imply  any  thing  uncommon,  or  unnatural. 
This  is  so  far  from  being  the  case,  that  on  very  many  occasions 
they  arc  both  the  most  natural,  and  the  most  common  method 
of  uttering  our  sentiments.  It  is  impossible  to  compo.se  any 
discourse  without  using  them  often ;  nay,  there  arc  few  sen- 
tences of  any  length,  in  which  some  expression  or  other,  that 
may  be  termed  a  figure,  does  not  occur.  From  what  causes  this 
happens,  shall  be  afterwards  explained.     The  fact^  in  the  mean 

*  On  the  subject  of  H((nrcs  of  Rpccch.  all  Uie  writers  who  treat  ofrbrturic  or 
comi»o»Uion»  liave  intUtcd  laripely.  To  make  tefereiicci,  therefore,  on  thi*  »ub- 
jrt't,  wrrv  catUcM.  On  tlin  foandationt  olTif^iffttlve  InniniQff'*  'u  <^npral.  onp  of 
U>e  aiii»t  aeiiAible  and  instructive  wrttcrt  apprars  to  nic  to  be  M.  MarDan,  in  his 
TtaiU  JrJ  TrojHM  pour  trrrir  d'Ititritdu£tioR  d  in  liJt^toriijUi,  ct  d  la  Loj^ue.  For  ob- 
sitvalianA  on  partioiilar  fi^re<),  thr  EU'mentt  nf  Criticism  may  bft  consulted, 
uhfire  the  subject  is  ftiUv  baniUcd,  and  illustrated  by  a  threat  varietv  o( 
f  lanipltfs. 
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tkat  Uk7  tfc  to  be  accoMled  put  of  thai  lnnftt,» 
wlbdi  Mtve  dacUlcs  lo  neo.  Tkey  are  Mi  tiio  w—tw—  of 
Um  mAooUf  tute  thtt  men  prodoct  of  stii^ :  on  lbs 
tii0  flMMi  illitcnto  «peak  ia  igvcSf  M  ot^  x  tlic 
\  Vbeaew  thr  UB^^iMboM  of  tbe  vdgv  am 
or  tiketr  pfts«ioM  iaiimri  agaiMC  one  aaodier«  tlMj.  will  pnur 
Cbrtli  a  torrent  of  ifvaltve  bngaage,  as  forcible  as  caaU  be  ca>- 
ploy«d  by  the  most  artziciai  declaimcr. 

What  Ibeo  is  it,  wbick  has  dravn  the  attentioci  of  critics 
and  rbetoricianj  m>  modi  to  these  fonaa  of  apoach  ?  It  is  thia : 
they  remarked,  that  tn  them  consists  amcfa  of  the  beauty  aad 
the  force  of  language ;  aod  found  them  always  to  bear  soma 
characters,  or  distinguishing  marksy  bj  the  bdp  of  which  lliry 
coiUd  reduce  lliem  under  separate  classes  aod  beads.  To  this, 
perhaps,  they  owe  their  name  of  fignrea.  As  the  figure  or 
ahs^  of  one  body  distinguishes  it  from  another,  so  these  forvm 
of  speech  bave^  each  of  thero^  a  cast  or  tom  peculiar  to  itself* 
which  both  disdngoishes  it  from  the  rest,  and  distxaguishes  it 
Inna  simple  expression.  Simple  expression  just  makes  oar  idaa 
known  to  others ;  but  figurative  language,  over  and  above,  be- 
stows a  particular  dress  upon  that  idea;  a  dress  which  both 
makcaitto  be  remarked,  and  adorns  it  Hence,  this  sort  of 
language  became  early  a  capital  object  of  attention  to  tiiose  who 
studied  the  powers  of  speech.  Il 

FigureH,  in  general,  may  be  described  to  be  that 
whicb  is  prompted  eiliit-r  by  the  iuiaginalioa,  or  by  the  passions. 
The  justness  of  this  description  will  appear,  from  the  more  par- 
ticular account  1  am  afterwards  to  give  of  them.  Rhetoriciiuis 
commonly  divide  them  into  two  great  classes  ;  figores  of  words, 
and  figures  of  thought.  The  former,  figures  of  words,  arc  com* 
monly  called  tropes,  and  consist  in  a  word's  being  employed 
to  signify  something  tlmt  is  dilferent  from  its  original  and  priiiii- 
live  meaning ;  so  that  if  you  alter  the  word,  you  destroy  the 
figure.  Thus,  in  the  instance  I  gave  before  ;  **  Light  ariseth  to 
the  upright  in  darkness."  The  trope  consists  in  **  light  und 
diu-kness,**  being  not  meant  literally,  but  substituted  for  comfort 
und  ndvcrfiity,  on  account  of  some  resemblance  or  analog)*  which 
tliey  arc  supposed  to  bear  to  these  conditions  of  Lfe.  The  other 
class,  termed  figures  of  I  bought,  supposes  the  words  to  be  us^il 
in  tlieir  proper  and  literal  meaning,  and  the  figure  to  consist  in 
the  turn  of  the  thought ;  as  is  the  case  in  exclamations,  interro- 
gutions,  aposlropht'.i,  mid  compariHons  ;  where,  though  you  vary 
the  words  that  arc  used,  or  translate  tlicm  from  one  language 
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into  nnother,  j'ou  may,  nevcrthelesa,  still  preswrve  the  same  figiirn 
in  iliK  Uiought.  This  dLstinctinn,  however,  ia  of  no  preat  use; 
OS  noOiin;;  can  he  huilt  upon  it  in  practice  ;  neither  is  it  always 
very  clear.  It  is  of  little  importance  whetJier  we  ^ve  to  some 
particular  mode  of  expression  the  name  of  a  trope,  or  of  a  figure; 
provided  we  remember,  that  titjurative  lanjjuujje  always  imports 
some  colom^ing  of  the  imaginatioHi  or  some  emotion  of  passion, 
expressed  in  our  style :  and,  perhaps,  figures  of  imagination, 
and  figures  of  passion,  might  be  a  more  useful  distribution  of  the 
subject.  But,  without  insisting  on  any  artificial  divisions,  it 
will  he  more  useful,  that  I  in(|uirc  into  the  origin  and  tiic  nature 
of  figures.  Only,  before  I  proceed  to  this,  there  are  two  general 
observations  which  it  may  be  proper  to  premise. 

The  first  is,  concerning  the  use  of  rules  with  respect  to  figu- 
rative language.  I  admit,  that  persons  may  both  speak  and 
write  with  propriety  who  know  not  the  names  of  any  of  the  figures 
of  speech,  nor  ever  stuiiled  any  rules  relating  to  thenu  Nature, 
as  was  before  observed,  dictates  the  use  of  figures  ;  and,  like 
Mons.  Jourdain.  in  Moliere,  who  had  spoken  for  forty  years  in 
prose,  without  ever  knowing  it ;  many  a  one  uses  metaphorical 
ctpressions  to  good  purpose,  without  any  idea  of  what  a  meta- 
phor is.  It  will  not,  however,  follow  thence,  that  rules  are  of  no 
service.  All  science  arises  from  observations  on  practice- 
Practice  has  always  gone  before  mcllmd  and  rule ;  but  method 
and  rule  hare  aften^ards  improved  and  perfected  practice,  in 
every  art.  We  every  day  meet  with  persons  who  sing  agree- 
ably, without  knowing  one  note  of  the  gamut.  Yet  it  has  been 
found  of  importance  to  reduce  these  notes  to  a  scale,  and  to  form 
an  art  of  music ;  and  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  pretend,  that  the 
art  is  of  no  advantage,  because  the  practice  is  founded  in  nature. 
Propriety  and  beauty  of  speech  are  certainly  as  improveable  as 
the  ear  or  the  voice  ;  and  to  know  the  principles  of  this  beauty, 
or  the  reasons  which  render  one  figure,  or  one  manner  of  speech, 
preferable  to  another,  cannot  fail  to  assist  and  direct  a  proper 
choice. 

But  I  must  observe,  in  the  next  place,  that,  although  this 
part  of  style  merits  attention,  and  is  a  very  proper  object  of 
science  and  rule  ;  although  much  of  the  beauty  of  composition 
drpends  on  tiguralive  language  ;  yM  we  must  beware  of  imagi- 
ning that  it  depends  solely,  or  even  chiefiy,  upon  such  language. 
It  is  not  so.  The  great  place  which  the  doctrine  of  tropes  and 
figures  has  occupied  in  systems  uf  rhetoric ;  tlie  over-anxioas 
care  which  has  been  shown  in  giving  names  to  a  vftfit  variety  of 
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theu),  and  in  ranp^ing  tliem  under  ditlerent  classes^  has  often  Ivd 
persons  to  imagine,  that  if  their  composition  was  well  bespan- 
gled with  a  number  of  these  omamejiis  of  speech,  it  wanted  no 
other  beauty ;  whence  has  arisen  niuch  atiflncsii  and  affectation. 
For  it  is,  in  truth,  tlie  sentiment  or  passion,  which  lies  under  the 
figured  expression,  that  gives  it  any  merit.  The  figure  i,s  only 
ihe  dress  :  the  sentiment  is  the  body  and  the  substance.  No  fi- 
gures will  render  a  cold  or  an  empty  composition  intereMing  ; 
whereas,  if  a  sentiment  be  sublime  or  pathetic,  it  can  support 
itself  i>erfectly  well,  without  any  borrowed  assistance.  Hence 
several  of  the  most  affecting  and  admired  passages  of  the  best 
authors,  are  ex]>ressed  in  the  simplest  language.  The  following 
sentiment  from  Virgil,  for  instance,  makes  its  way  at  once  to  the 
heart,  without  the  help  of  any  figure  whatever.  He  is  des- 
cribing an  Argive,  who  falls  in  battle,  in  Italy,  at  a  great  dis 
tance  from  his  native  country'. 

8(crnitiir  infcHx  alieno  viilnerc,  corliinKiiic 
Adspicit,  ct  dalcei  moricni  rvmioiBcitur  At^i  * 

Ain.  K.  781. 

A  single  stroke  of  this  kind,  drawn  as  by  the  very  pencil  of  nn 
lure,  is  worth  a  thousand  figures.  Id  the  sauie  manner,  the 
simple  style  of  Scripture  :  •*  He  spoke,  and  it  was  done  ;  h*: 
conimauded,  and  it  stood  fast." — **  God  said.  Let  there  be  lights 
and  there  was  light  ;••  imparls  a  lofty  conception  to  much  great- 
er advantage,  than  if  it  had  been  decorated  by  the  most  pompous 


•  "  Aiitliarrs  hnd  from  Argon  truveU'd  ftr, 
Alcidc»'  friend,  and  brottier  of  the  war  ; 
Now  railing,  by  anothei's  wonml,  his  c>es 
He  casts  to  Iieavcn,  on  Argos  tliinkf,  and  dies." 

In  UiU  tmnnlation,  much  of  tbe  beauty  of  the  ortglnal  ii  1o)l.  **  Un  Aigus 
tliinkj,  and  dies/'  i!i  by  no  means  e<|nal  to  **dulce&morirnji  rrminiscimr  Antosi** 
*'  As  lie  dies,  he  rcnieinhcrs  Ins  beloved  Argos."  It  it.  indeed  obftervable,  Utat  in 
most  of  tho«  triidrr  atid  pathetic  pa^^at^es,  which  do  so  much  honour  to  Virjpl, 
that  ffreat  poet  expresses  himself  with  the  utmost  simplicity  ;  u«, 

To,  didcis  eonjnic,  le  sol«  in  litorc  secum, 
Tc  venicnle  die,  Ic  deccdente  caiiebal.— Gcor^.  iv.  405. 

And  so  in  that  moving  prayer  of  Evnnder,  upon  Ws  partins  wiUi  hU  *on 
Pallas : 

At  Tos,  I)  superi,  et  DWnm  tu  maxime  rcrtoi 
Jiipiler,  Arcadii  qiia'so,  misercscitc  regis, 
£t  putrtus  audite  precei^.    Si  iitiinina  venCra 
IiH>olnntein  Pallanta  mihi,  si  fata  rnsrrvaol, 
S[  visiinis  cum  vivo,  et  vciiluru*  in  uiium : 
Vitmii  lire  ;  patiar  (picnivi*  dnrarc  laborern  i 
Sill  :ilit|ueiii  iufundum  ca«^tm),  I'orlKnti,  iiiiuAri»; 
Ntiiic.  O  miDC  liccat  erndrlvni  jilininipcrc  vUam. 
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metaphors.  The  fact  is,  Uiat  the  strong  patlietic,  and  tlic  \iun* 
sublime,  not  only  have  Htlle  depenflcnce  on  figures  of  speech, 
but,  generally,  reject  them.  The  proper  region  of  these  orna- 
ntriits  is,  where  a  motlerule  degreo  of  elevation  and  passion  is 
predominant ;  and  there  lliey  contribute  to  the  embellishment  of 
discourse^  only,  when  there  is  a  basis  of  solid  tliought  and  na- 
tural sentiment ;  when  they  are  inserted  in  their  proper  place ; 
and  uhen  they  rise,  of  themselves,  from  the  subject,  without  be- 
ing nought  after. 

Having  premised  these  observations,  I  proceed  to  give  an 
account  of  (lie  origin  and  nature  of  figures  ;  principally  of  such 
9S  have  their  dependence  on  language  ;  including  that  numerous 
tribe,  which  the  rhetoricians  call  tropes. 

At  the  first  rise  of  language,  men  would  begin  with  giving 
names  to  the  diH'erent  objects  which  they  discerned  or  thought 
of.  This  nomenclature  would,  at  the  beginning,  be  very  narrow. 
Acronliiig  aa  men's  ideas  multiplied,  and  tiieir  acquaintance 
witli  objects  increased,  their  stock  of  nanjes  and  words  would 
increase  also.  But  to  the  inlinite  variety  of  objects  and  ideas  no 
language  is  adequate.  No  language  is  so  copious,  us  to  have  a 
separate  word  for  every  separate  ideii.  Men  naturally  sought  to 
abridge  this  labour  of  multi])lying  words  in  ittjiuitum:  and.  In 
order  to  h»y  less  burden  on  their  memories,  made  one  word 
which  they  had  already  appropriated  to  a  certain  idea  or 
object,  stand  also  for  some  other  idea  or  object;  between 
which  and  the  primary  one.  they  found,  or  fancied,  some  relation. 
Thu.'i,  the  preposition,  iw,  was  originally  invented  to  express  tlie 
circumstance  of  place:  "The  man  was  killed  in  the  wood." 
In  progress  of  time,  words  were  wanted  to  express  men's  being 
connected  with  certain  comlitions  of  fortune,  or  certain  situations 
of  mind  ;  and  some  resemblance,  or  analogy,  being  fancied  be- 
tween these,  and  the  place  of  bodies,  the  word,  in,  was  employed 
to  express  men's  being  so  circumstanc-d ;  as,  one's  being  in 
health  or  in  sickness,  in  prosperity  or  in  adversity,  in  joy  or  in 
grief,  in  doubt,  or  in  danger,  or  in  safety.  Here  we  sec  this 
preposition,  in,  plainly  assuming  a  tropical  signification,  or 
curried  off  from  its  original  meaning,  to  signify  something  else, 
which  relates  to.  or  resembles  it. 

Tropes  of  tliis  kind  abound  in  all  longuages  ;  and  are  plainly 
owing  to  the  want   ol   proper   words.     The  oj^erations  of  the 

Diim  runt  MintiiKint,  duih  »pi>«  iiirtrla  fiitiiri. 
l>afi)  tc.  can:  purr,  nica  srru  i-l  »<ila  vuliiptas. 
Cowplvjiu  Irocu ;  grav  iur  lie  minliiti  aurc» 
Vtalttoret >Tu.  \\%\.  tltt. 
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mind   iitid   ftflVctioiis,  in   particular,  are,  ia  mcMt 
ilcflcribed  by  words  taken  from  sensible  objects.     The  reasoM 
l>lai(i.     The  names  of  sensible  objects  were,  in  all  langvahgca; 
the  words  most  early  introduced ;  and  were,  by  decrees,  ex* 

lendeil  to  those  mental  objects,  of  which  men  had  more  obsrui 
rnnceptions,  and  to  which  they  found  it  more  dithcuk  lo  assi^^ 
distinct  names.     They  borrowed,  therefore,  the  name  of  9omf> 
sennble  idea,  where  their  imagination  found  some  affinity.    Thutf^ 
wc  speak  of  a  piercing  judgment,  anti  a  clear  liead  ;  a  roft  or 
ftard  heart ;  a  rough  or  a  smooth  behaviour.     We  say>  u 
by  an$;er,  warmed  by  love,  sicelled  with  pride,  mefied  into  jrrief  t^ 
and  these  are  almost  the  only  significant  words  wliich  wc  huv 
for  such  ideas. 

But,  although  the  barrenness  of  lani^uaije,  and  the  want  of^ 
words,  be  doubtless  one  cause  of  tlie  invention  of  tropes ;  yet  il 
is  not  the  only,  nor,  perhaps,  even  the  principal  source  of  lliis 
form  of  speech.  Tropes  have  arisen  more  frequently,  and.tpread 
them.ielves  wider,  from  the  influence  which  imagination  possesses 
over  language.  The  train  on  which  this  has  proceeded  amon| 
all  nations,  I  shall  endeavour  to  explain. 

Every  object  which  makes  any  impression  on  tlie  human 
mind,  is  constantly  accompanied  with  certain  circumstances  and 
relations,  that  strike  us  at  the  same  time.  It  never  presents  it- 
self to  our  view,  isole,  as  the  French  express  it ;  that  is,  inde- 
pendent on,  and  separated  from,  every  other  thing ;  but  always 
occurs  as  somehow  related  to  other  objects  ;  going  before  them, 
or  following  them  ;  their  eflfect  or  their  cause  ;  resembling  them, 
or  opposed  to  them  ;  distinguished  by  certain  qualities,  or  sur- 
rounded with  certain  circumstances.  By  this  means,  every  ideal* 
or  object  carries  in  its  train  some  other  ideas,  which  may  be 
considered  as  its  accessories.  These  accessories  often  strike 
the  imagination  more  than  the  principal  idea  itself.  They  are, 
perhaps,  more  agreeable  ideas ;  or  they  arc  more  laniiliar  to  our 
conceptions ;  or  they  recal  to  our  memory  a  greater  variety  of 
important  circnmslances.  The  imagination  is  more  disposed  to 
rest  upon  some  of  them  ;  and  therefore,  instead  of  using  tlie 
proper  name  of  the  principal  idea  which  it  means  to  express,  it 
employ."*,  in  its  place,  the  name  of  the  accessory  or  correspondent 
idea ;  although  the  principal  have  a  proper  and  well-knowB 
name  of  its  own.  Hence  a  vast  variety  of  tropical  or  figurative 
words  obtain  currency  in  all  languages,  through  choice,  n<it 
necessity ;  and  men  of  lively  imnginations  are  every  dny  adding 
to  their  numl)er. 
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Thuit,  when  wedefliiiicn  to  intimate  Uie  period  at  whieb  a  state 
cnjojerl  most  reputatioa  or  glory,  it  were  ea«y  to  employ  the 
proper  words  jor  expressinf;^  this ;  but  sls  this  is  readily  con  • 
uecled,  in  our  imagii)ation,  with  tlie  flonrishing  period  uj'  a  plant 
or  a  tree,  we  lay  hold  of  this  correspondent  idea,  and  sjiy,  *  The 
Roinan  empire  ilouriHhed  most  under  Augustus.**  The  leader  of 
a  faction  is  plain  language  ;  but,  because  the  head  is  the  princi- 
pal part  of  the  humcin  body,  and  is  supposed  to  direct  all  tlie 
auimal  operaliuns,  resting  upon  tliis  resemblance^  we  suy,  **  Cati- 
line was  the  head  of  the  party."  The  word,  voicet  was  originally, 
invented  to  signify  the  articulate  sound,  formed  by  the  organs 
of  tlie  mouth  ;  but,  as  by  means  of  il  men  signify  tlieir  ideas  and 
their  intentions  to  each  other,  voice  soon  assumed  a  grt^ai  many 
other  meanings,  all  derived  from  lliiu  primary  elfect.  *•  To  give 
our  voice"  for  any  thing,  signitied,  to  give  our  tienlimeni  in 
favour  of  it.  Not  only  so  ;  but  voice  was  tran8fcrre<l  to  signify 
any  intimation  of  will  or  judgment,  though  given  without  tlif 
least  interjiositioii  of  voice  in  its  titerul  Hense,  or  any  sound 
uttered  at  aU.  Thus  we  speak  of  listening  to  the  voice  of  con- 
science, the  vujVe  of  natuj'C:.  the  voice  of  God.  This  usage  takes 
place,  not  so  much  from  barreimcss  of  language,  or  want  of  a 
proper  word,  as  from  an  <dlusion  which  we  choose  to  make  to 
voice,  in  its  primary  sense,  in  order  to  convey  our  idea,  con- 
nected with  a  circumstance  which  appcurs  to  the  fancy  to  give 
it  more  sprightlinrss  and  force. 

The  accouut  which  1  have  now  given,  and  which  seems  to 
l>e  a  full  and  fair  one.  of  the  introduction  of  tropes  into  all  lan- 
guages, coincides  M'ith  what  Cicero  brifily  hints  in  Iiis  third 
book  de  Oratorc.  **  Modus  transfirendi  verba  late  patet ;  (|ucni 
uecessitas  priranm  genuit,  coacta  inopia  et  angustiis;  post  autem 
delectatio  jucnnditas(|ue  celebravit.  Nam  ut  vestis.  frigoris 
dtpcllendi  causa  reperta  primo,  post  adJiiberi  ctf-pta  ej*l  ad 
oniHtum  etinm  corporis  et  dignitatem,  sic  verbi  translatio 
institutu  est  inopitr  causa,  frequenlata,  delectationis."* 

From  what  has  been  said  it  clearly  appears,  how  that  must 
come  to  pass,  which  1  had  occasion  to  mention  in  a  former  lec- 
liirr.  that  all  languages  are  most  figurative  in  their  early  state, 
ffoth  the  caui^es  to  which  I  ascribed  the  origin  of  ligurts,  concur 
in  producing  this  eifect  at  the  beginnings  of  society.     Language 

*  "  Tltc  fiiiiiratWf  tisane  of  words  is  very  cxtenalve  ;  n  iif>fti»«  to  wtiich  iiccvft- 
•l(y  6nt  t^vm  hm,  on  arcuuiil  of  the  pKucity  ot*  wordi,  and  liarrcnncM  ol'luo- 
lpia|:v  ;  but  wblcli  tlie  pleiL«uic  tliul  wm  rutinj  in  if  artcrwardk  rendurcd  rrrttaenC 
For,  «»  gunncutji  wrre  6iAt  roittrivfcd  Co  drleuil  imr  ltoilic«  from  Ihi*  CDl(i»  and 
uttrrMjiidjk  w*fe  can|>tovpiI  for  Uie  purpose  of  ornament  aud  diKntly,  %o  ftg,v,n^ 
of  ftprecli.  innuduccd  Uy  vi'aM,  wtte  i'ulUvat«d  lor  the  sake  ol'  rntcituinmcDt  " 
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i^  then  most  barren ;  tJie  stock  of  proper  names  wliicU  have  been 
invented  for  things,  is  smnll ;  and,  ut  (lie  same  time,  iniat;ination 
exerts  great  inlluence  over  the  conceptious  of  men,  and  their 
lethod  of  uttering  them  ;  so  (hat,  both  from  necessity  and 
from  choice,  their  speech  will,  at  tliat  poriud.  abound  in  tropes. 
For  the  savage  tribes  of  men  are  always  much  given  to  wonder 
and  astonishment.  Every  new  object  surprises^  terrifies,  and 
makes  a  strong  impression  on  their  mind ;  Uiey  are  governed  by 
imagination  and  passion  more  than  by  reason  ;  and,  of  course, 
their  speech  must  be  deeply  tinctured  by  their  genius.  In  fact, 
we  hnd,  that  tliis  is  the  character  of  the  American  and  Indian 
languages;  bold,  picturesque,  and  metaphorical;  full  of  strong 
allusions  to  sensible  qualities,  and  tn  such  objects  as  struck 
them  most  in  their  wild  and  solitary  life.  An  Indian  cLief  makes 
a  harangue  to  his  tribe,  in  a  style  full  of  stronger  metapiiors 
than  an  European  would  use  in  an  epic  poem. 

As  language  makes  grailual  pru;;res8  towards  refinement, 
almost  every  object  comes  tn  liave  a  proper  name  given  to  it> 
and  perspicuity  and  precision  are  more  studied.  But.  still,  for 
[the  reasons  before  given,  borrowed  words,  or,  us  rhetoricians 
call  them,  tropes,  must  continue  to  occupy  a  considerable  place. 
In  every  language,  too,  there  are  a  multitude  of  words,  which, 
though  they  were  figurative  in  tlicir  6rst  application  to  certain 
objects,  yet,  by  long  use,  lose  that  rigurative  power  wholly,  and 
come  to  be  consulered  as  simple  and  literal  expressions.  In 
this  case  me  tlie  terms  which  I  remarked  before,  as  transforrrd 
from  sensible  qualities  to  the  operations  or  qualities  of  the 
mind,  a  piercing  judgment,  a  clear  head,  a  hard  heart,  and  the 
like.  There  are  other  words  which  remain  in  a  sort  of  middle 
stale;  which  have  neither  lost  wholly  their  figurative  application, 
nor  yet  retain  so  much  of  it,  as  to  imprint  any  remarkable  cha- 
racter of  figured  language  on  our  style;  such  as  these  phrases, 
"apprehend  one's  meaning;"  *  enter  on  a  subject;"  "follow 
out  an  arg:iunent ;"  "  stir  up  strife ;"  and  a  great  many  more,  of 
which  our  language  is  full.  In  the  use  of  such  phrases,  correct 
writers  will  always  preserve  a  regard  to  the  figure  or  allusion  on 
which  tlicy  are  founded,  and  will  be  carefid  not  to  apply  them  in 
any  way  that  is  inconsistent  with  it.  One  may  be  **  sheltered 
under  the  patronage  of  a  great  man  ;"  but  it  were  wrong  to  say, 
•  sheltered  under  the  mask  of  dissimulation  ;"  as  a  mask  con- 
ceals, but  does  not  shelter.  Aii  object,  in  description,  may  be 
■  rlothed,"  if  you  will,  "  with  epithets;'*  but  it  is  not  so  proper 
Vi  speak  of  its  being  **  cloliitd  with  circumstances  j"  as  the  word 
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*  drcumstAnres'*  alludes  tu  standing  round,  not  to  cluUiing. 
8ur1i  Attentions  as  thesR,  to  the  propriety  of  language,  are  rcqoi-* 
site  in  every  composition. 

What  lias  been  said  on  tht»  subject,  tends  to  throw  light  on 
the  nftttire  of  language  in  general ;  and  will  lead  to  tJke  reasons^ 
why  tropes  or  fig>ires  contribute  to  the  beauty  and  grace  of 
stylo 

First ;  they  enrich  language,  and  render  it  more  copious 
By  their  means,  words  and  phrases  are  multiplied  for  expressing 
all  sttriH  of  ideas  ;  for  describing  even  tlie  minutest  dill'erences  ; 
the  nicest  shades  and  colours  of  thought ;  which  no  language 
could  possibly  do  by  proper  words  alone,  witliout  assistance 
from  tropes. 

Secondly  ;  they  bestow  dignity  upon  style.  The  familiarity 
of  common  words,  to  which  our  ears  are  much  acrustomed,  tends 
to  degrade  style.  When  we  want  to  adapt  our  language  to  the 
tone  of  an  elevated  subject,  we  should  be  greatly  at  a  loss,  if  we 
could  not  borrow  assistance  from  Hgures  ;  which,  i)rop«;rly  em- 
ployed, have  a  similar  eflect  on  langaage,  with  what  is  produced 
by  the  rich  and  splendid  dross  of  a  person  of  rank ;  to  create 
respect,  and  to  give  an  air  of  magnificence  to  him  who  wears  it. 
Assistance  of  this  kind  is  often  needed  in  prose  compositions ; 
but  poetry  could  not  subsist  without  it.  Hence  figures  form  the 
constant  language  of  poetry.  To  say,  that  **  the  sun  rises,*  is 
trite  and  common ;  hut  it  becomes  a  magnificent  inmge  when 
expressed,  as  Mr,  Thomson  has  done  : 

Bui  yonder  conm  tbe  powerful  kiop  uf  (Uy 
Rejoicini^  in  Uie  «ul, 

To  say.  that  "  all  men  are  subject  alike  to  death,"  presents  only 
a  vulgar  idea;  but  it  rises  and  tills  the  imagination^  when  painted 
thus  by  Horace. 


Or, 


PalliJa  mora  cquo  palaat  pede  puipenun  Ub«niM, 
Rei^mitue  turres. 

Omii«>  codem  cot^unur :  omomm 
V«r»«tur  arna  scrius  ooiut 
Sorit  exitura,  rt  nos  in  etprnum 

EKsUium  tmpoftituni  cymbK.*— I^  U.  OiL  liU 


Or, 


*  Vith  cqaml  pace,  impartial  fate 
Knocks  at  the  palaco,  as  the  cottajpc  iratp. 

W«  allniit«t  I  read  the  paths  of  fatp; 

And  ever  stiakea  the  mortal  uro  - 
^Vhosc  tot  crobarkf  lu,  soon  or  late, 

Un  CharonS  boat;  ah!  never  to  ntnni.— FNAitCM 
N   2 


Loemr  xrr. 


Ib  dir  t&M  |i&K». 


r^rc  expressed 

Tkis  Hy  Bclec4, 

^■icli,  upj'  nr  very  propcrlj  siM  to 

Uglit  spaa  H.  For  tbrv  cxkAit  the 
'tJbey  are  euiplojed,  n  ft  pictoresqae  fbm ;  Ibey  caa 
abstraci  coooeptiao,  ib  aaaa  «iqgne»  tt  obfcct  of  si 
aunoond  it  with  sock  drcamtaocc«»  as  eoable  tW  bumI  to  lay 
hold  or  it  steadily^  and  to  contcapliAe  it  MIy.  *  IVmo  pcrwna/ 
aays  wm,  "  who  ^aia  tlie  kearti  of  nu»t  p^^l^  wlio  are 
aei  the  eompaatom  of  that  aoHer  boara,  and  tbrir  reliefs  (roos 
Anxietj  and  care,  are  Aeldom  peraoiis  of  shrntng  qfoalities,  or, 
htrani^  viiiueji :  it  Li  raUier  ibe  aofl  green  of  die  sod,  on 
wn  r^ni  our  tyi^,  tliat  nre  fatij^ed  nith  beltokting  mi 
ot/jrrU."  Hrrr,  b>  a  happy  alluAion  to  a  roloar,  the  w 
ronrrption  in  ronvryed  clear  and  strong  to  tJie  mind  in 
word.  By  a  wrll  vUo^u  fi^re,  even  conriction  is  assistci 
and  Ihfi  imprtnnum  of  a  truth  upon  the  mind,  made  more  lix'el 
iind  inrcWAn  than  it  would  otherwise  be.  As  in  the  followin] 
lllufltrnlion  of  Dr.  Youn)<*s  :  "  When  we  dip  too  deep  in  pleasure, 
wr  nlways  iitir  anedirnent  that  rrndcrs  it  impure  und  noxious.** 
or  in  thin,  **  A  heurt  boilinjji;  wiUi  violent  passions,  will  always 
send  up  infatuntinK  fiiiiirH  U)  Ihc  hcai).**  An  imago  tiiat  pi«- 
?fiil^   <n   inn<'h  ronjp-tiitv  In  f\w ni   )i  inorul  and  a  scnsibltMtleay 
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serves^  like  an  argument  from  anala^,  to  eiiiuric  wlial   llit; 
nutlior  asserts^  and  to  induce  belief. 

Boaides,  whether  we  are  eiidpuvntiring  in  raise  sciilinietitji 
of  pleasure  or  aversion,  we  can  always  heij^hteii  the  eiiiotiuii  by 
the  figures  which  we  introduce ;  leadkig  tlie  imagination  to  n 
f  rain,  either  of  a^eeahle  or  diRa;,^reeahle,  of  exaltinj^  or  deba-sing 
ideas,  corres|jon(ieiil  to  the  iinpresiiion  which  we  »<?ek  to  make 
When  we  want  to  render  an  object  beftutiful  or  magniticoni, 
ire  borrow  i!na<rer«  from  nil  the  most  beautiful  or  splendid  .scenes 
of  nature;  we  thereby  naturally  throw  a  lustre  over  our  ubjrcl; 
we  enliven  the  reader's  mind,  and  dispose  him  to  go  alougf  with 
u.-*,  in  the  gay  and  pleasing  impressions  which  we  give  hnn  of 
the  subject.  This  cJlVct  of  ligure.s  is  happily  touched  in  the 
folluwiii;;  lines  of  Dr.  Akenside,  and  illustrated  by  u  very  sub- 
lioie  tigure  : 

Tlieu  tlic  incjipi'c*i.'«ivc  Mmiu 

F>itrtisi.-.'t  iu  ciK'lmiitiiiPtit.     Tniic)  drcnius 

Of  AHcrml  loniitiiiDs  and  Ktysian  Rrovcr^, 

Aiitl  vales  ot'  UUs^.     'Hic  iiit'.'lU'Ctiial  powrr 

JlniUk  lioiii  ln>  bmIuI  tliroiic  a  ^untlVin);  t-at, 

And  smites. Plru.  of  lmugiu.it.  i  121. 

What  1  have  now  explained,  conrernliig  the  use  and  elfecls 
of  figures,  naturally  leads  m*  lo  reflect  on  the  wonderful  power 
of  language;  and,  indeed,  we  cannot  rcJlect  on  it  without  the 
highest  a<lmirali<in.  What  a  fine  vehicle  is  it  now  bectune  for 
all  the  conceptions  of  tiie  human  miud  ;  even  fur  the  most  subtile 
and  delicate  workings  of  the  imagination  !  What  a  pliant  anri 
flexilde  instrument  in  the  hand  of  one  who  can  employ  it  skil- 
fully; prepared  to  take  every  form  which  he  chooses  to  give  it  ! 
>Iot  content  with  a  simple  communication  of  ideas  and  (Jioughls 
it  paints  those  ideas  to  the  e^e;  it  gives  colouring  and  relievt^ 
even  to  the  most  abstract  conceptions.     In  the  figures  which  it 

\f  it  nets  mirrors  before  us,  where  we  may  behold  ubjccis,  a 

ind  time,  in  their  likeness.  It  entertains  us^  as  with  a  sue- 
iision  of  the  most  splendid  pictures  ;  diflp<»ses,  in  the  most 
artitictul  manner,  of  the  light  and  shad?,  for  viewing  every  tiling 
to  the  best  adviintagc  ;  in  line,  from  being  a  rude  and  imperleci 
interpreter  of  men.s  wants  and  necessities,  it  has  now  passed  into 
an  iuatrument  of  the  most  delicate  and  relined  luxury. 

To  make  these  ellecia  of  figurative  language  sensible^  there 
are  few  authors  in  the  English  language^  whom  1  can  refer  lo 
with  more  udvantage  than  Mr.  Addison,  whose  imagination  is 
at  onco,  remarkably  rich,  and  renuirkably  corrtrt  and  cha&t" 


\H2 
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When  he  is  treating,  for  instance,  of  the  eflect  which  hght  and 
colours  have  to  entertain  the  iancy,  cun.siiJeretl  in  i\[r.  iiocke's 
▼iew  of  them  as  secondary  qualities,  wliich  have  no  real  exisU 
ence  in  matter,  but  are  only  ideas  in  the  mind,  with  what  beau* 
tiful  pauitin^  has  he  adorned  this  phiinsnphic  speculation ! 
**  Things,"  says  lie.  *  would  make  but  a  poor  appearance  to  the 
eye,  if  we  saw  them  only  in  their  proper  figures  and  motions. 
Now,  we  are  every  where  entertained  witJi  pleasing  shows  an<t 
apparitions  ;  we  discover  ima^^iuary  glories  in  the  heavens,  and 
in  the  earth,  and  see  some  of  tlus  visionary  beauty  poured  ont 
upon  the  Avhole  creation.  But  what  a  rough  unsightly  sketch 
of  nature  should  we  be  entertained  with,  did  all  her  colouring 
disappear,  and  the  several  distmctions  of  Ught  and  shade  vanish? 
In  short,  oiu*  souls  are,  at  present,  delightfully  lost,  and  be- 
wildered in  a  pleasing  delusion  ;  and  we  walk  about,  like  the 
enchanted  hero  of  a  romance,  who  sees  beautiful  castles,  woods 
and  meadows  ;  and  at  the  same  time,  hears  the  warbling  of 
birds,  and  the  purling  of  streams  ;  but,  upon  the  finishing  o( 
some  secret  spell,  the  fantastic  scene  breaks  up,  and  the  dis- 
consolate knight  finds  himself  on  a  barren  heath,  or  in  a 
solitary  desert.  It  is  not  improbable,  that  something  like  this 
may  be  tJie  state  of  the  soul  after  its  first  separation,  in  respect 
of  the  images  it  will  receive  from  matter."  No.  413.  Spec 

Having  thus  explained,  at  sufficient  length,  the  origin,  the 
nature,  and  the  efleets  of  tropes,  I  should  proceed  next  to  tl 
several  kinds  and  divisions  of  them.  But,  in  treating  of  these,' 
were  I  to  follow  the  common  track  of  the  scholastic  writers  on 
rhetoric,  I  should  soon  become  tedious,  and»  I  apprehend,  use- 
less, at  the  same  time.  Their  great  business  hcis  been,  with  a 
most  patient  and  frivolous  industry,  to  branch  them  ont,  under 
a  vast  number  of  division.s,  according  to  all  Uie  several  modes  in 
which  a  word  may  be  carried  from  its  literal  meaning,  into  one 
that  is  figurative,  Avithout  doing  any  more;  as  if  the  mere  know- 
ledge of  the  names  and  classes  of  all  the  tropes  that  can  be 
formed,  could  be  of  any  advantage  towards  the  proper  or  grae 
fuJ  use  of  language.  All  that  1  ptu*pose  is,  to  give,  in  a  fewi 
words,  before  finishing  this  lecture,  a  general  view  of  the 
several  sources  whence  the  tropical  meaning  of  words  is  dej-jved: 
after  which  I  shall,  in  subsequent  lectures,  descend  to  a  more 
particular  consideration  of  some  of  the  most  considerable 
figures  of  speech,  and  such  as  are  in  most  frequent  use ;  by 
treating  of  which,  I  shall  give  nil  the  instruction  1  can  concern- 
ing the  proper  employment  of  figurative  language,  and  point  out 
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Umi  vfTors  and  abusea  wliidi  are  apt  to  be  commiltcd  in  this  part 
of  8t>  le. 

AIJ  tropes,  as  I  before  observed,  are  founded  on  (he  relation 
wliicti  one  objei-L  bears  tu  unotJior ;  in  virtue  of  wbicli.  ibe  name 
of  the  one  can  be  Hubstituted  instead  of  the  name  of  the  other; 
and  by  such  a  substitution,  tbe  vivacity  of  tlie  idea  i^  commonly 
meant  to  be  increased.  These  relations,  some  niore^  some  less 
intimate^  may  all  give  rise  to  (ropes.  One  of  the  first  and  most 
obvious  relations  is,  thnt  between  a  cause  and  its  effect.  Hence, 
in  ti^lirative  lani^uage,  the  cause  is,  sometimes,  put  for  tbe  etl'ect. 
Thus,  Mr.  Addison,  writing  of  Italy  : 

nioBsonii  nnd  fruits,  itnd  flowprB,  toi^thcr  rise, 
And  the  whole  year  in  guy  coiifution  liet : 

where  tJie  *•  whole  year"  is  plainly  intended  to  sijjnify  (lie  effects 
or  productions  of  all  the  seasons  of  tlie  year.  At  other  times, 
again,  tbe  effect  is  put  for  the  cause  ;  as,  "  grey  bairs"  frequently 
for  old  ugc,  which  caujies  grey  hairs  ;  and  *  shade"  for  trees 
that  produce  the  shade.  The  relation  between  the  container  and 
tbe  thing  contained,  is  also  so  intimate  and  obvious,  as  naturally 
lo  give  rise  to  tropes  : 


■lUe  hiipif;«r  bnwit 


Spuniantem  pttlermn,  et  pleno  •«  prolait  auro.— fin.  i.  738. 

Wbcie  evt-v  one  sees,  that  the  cup  and  the  gold  are  put  for 
the  liquor  that  was  contained  in  the  golden  cup.  In  the  same 
manner,  tlie  name  of  any  country  is  often  used  to  denote  tbe 
inhabitants  of  that  country  ;  and  heaven,  very  commonly  em- 
ployed  to  signify  God.  because  he  is  conceived  as  dwelling  in 
heaven.  To  implore  the  assistance  of  heaven  is  the  same  as  to 
implore  (he  assistance  oi  God.  Tbe  relation  bctwiit  any  estab- 
lished sign,  and  tlie  tiling  signified,  is  a  further  source  of  tropes 
Hence, 

C?!duit  arnia  to^n"*  i  conccdal  laurca  Uiiguv. 

The  "  toga,"  being  the  budge  of  the  civil  professions,  and  the 
•laurel,"  of  military  honours,  Uie  badge  of  each  is  put  for  the 
civil  and  military  characters  themselves.  •*  To  assume  the 
sceptre, ••  is  a  cnmmnn  phrase  for  entering  on  royal  authority. 
To  IropeSj  founded  on  llicse  severul  relations,  of  cause  and  effect, 
container  and  contained,  sign  and  thing  signified,  is  given  the 
name  of  metonymy. 

When    the  trope   is   founded   on  tbe   relation  between  as 
antecedent  and  a  consequent,  or  what  goes  before,  and  iiniUB 
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diately  follows,  it  is  then  called  a  metalepsia ;  as  in  the  Roman 
phrase  of  **  fuit,"  or  «  vixit,"  to  express  that  one  was  dead. 
**  Fuit  Ilium  et  ingens  gloria  Dardanidmn,"  signifies,  that  the 
glory  of  Troy  is  now  no  more. 

When  the  whole  is  put  for  a  part,  or  a  part  for  the  whole ; 
a  genus  for  a  species,  or  a  species  for  a  genus ;  the  singular  for 
the  plural,  or  the  plural  for  the  singular  number ;  in  general, 
when  any  thing  less,  or  any  thing  more,  is  put  for  the  precise 
object  meant ;  the  fig^e  is  then  called  a  synecdoche.  It  is  very 
common,  for  instance,  to  describe  a  whole  object  by  some  re- 
markable part  of  it ;  as  when  we  say,  *^  A  fleet  of  so  many  sail,* 
in  the  place  of  *  ships  ;**  when  we  use  the  "  head*  for  the 
•person,**  the  «  pole"  for  the  **  earth,"  the  "waves'*  for  the  "sea," 
In  like  manner,  an  attribute  may  be  put  for  a  subject ;  as  "  youth 
and  beauty,**  for  the  "  young  and  beautiful ;"  and  sometimes  a 
subject  for  its  attribute.  But  it  is  needless  to  insist  longer  on 
this  enumeration,  which  serves  little  purpose.  I  have  said 
enough  to  give  an  opening  into  that  great  variety  of  relations 
between  objects,  by  means  of  which,  the  mind  is  assisted  to  pass 
easily  from  one  to  another  ;  and  by  the  name  of  the  one,  under- 
stands the  other  to  be  meant.  It  is  always  some  accessory  idea, 
which  recals  the  principal  to  the  imagination  ;  and  commonly 
recals  it  with  more  force,  than  if  the  principal  idea  had  been 
expressed. 

The  relation  which  is  far  the  most  fruitful  of  tropes,  I  have 
not  yet  mentioned  ;  that  is,  the  relation  of  similitude  and  resem- 
blance. On  this  is  founded,  what  is  called  the  metaphor :  when, 
in  place  of  using  the  proper  name  of  any  object,  we  employ,  in 
its  place,  the  name  of  some  other  which  is  like  it,  which  is  a  sort 
of  picture  of  it,  and  which  thereby  awakens  the  conception  of  it 
with  more  force  or  grace.  This  figure  is  more  frequent  than  all 
the  rest  put  together ;  and  the  language,  of  both  prose  and  verse^ 
owes  to  it  much  of  its  elegance  and  grace.  This,  therefore, 
deserves  very  full  and  particular  consideration  ;  and  shall  be  the 
subject  of  the  next  lecture. 
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After  the  preliminary  observations  I  have  made,  relating 
to  figurative  language  in  general,  I  come  now  to  treat  separately 
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r»f  Hiir.ti  figures  of  speecbi  as  occur  roo3t  trequently,  and  require 
particular  attmition :  and  I  bej^a  with  metaphor.  Thi.M  iit  a 
■fiwupe  ftiunded  entirely  on  the  rcsentblance  which  one  object 
-bears  to  another,  Henee,  it  is  much  allied  to  simile,  or  com* 
parison  ;  and  is  iiideod  no  other  than  a  comparison,  expressed 
in  an  abridged  form.  Wbon  1  say  of  some  great  minister,  **  that 
he  upholds  the  state,  like  a  pillar  which  itupports  the  weight  of 
a  whole  editice,"  I  fairly  make  a  comparison ;  but  when  I  say 
of  such  a  minister,  ^  that  be  is  the  piUar  of  the  state,"  it  is  now 
heroine  a  metaphor.  The  comparison  betwixt  the  minister  and 
a  pillar,  is  made  in  the  mind;  but  is  expressed  without  any  of 
the  words  tliat  denote  comparison.  The  comparison  is  only 
insinuntcd,  not  ex])ressed:  the  one  object  is  supposed  to  be  ao^ 
hkc  the  other,  that,  witliout  formally  thrawing  the  comparis(my 
the  name  of  tJte  one  may  be  put  in  the  place  of  the  name  of 
the  oilier.  "  The  minister  is  the  pillar  of  the  state."  This, 
therefore,  is  a  more  lively  and  animated  manner  of  expressing 
the  resemblances  which  imaj^ination  traces  among  objects. 
There  is  nothing  wliich  delights  the  fancy  more,  than  this  act 
of  comparing  things  together,  discovering  resemblances  between 
them,  and  describing  them  by  their  likeness.  The  mind,  thus 
employed^  is  exercised  without  being  futigued ;  and  is  gratitied 
with  the  consciousness  of  its  own  ingenuity.  VVe  need  not  be 
.surprised,  therefore,  at  finding  all  hmguage  tinctured  strongly 
with  metaphor.  It  insinuates  itself  even  into  familiar  conver- 
sation ;  andj  unsought,  rises  up  of  it^  own  accord  in  the  mind. 
The  very  words  which  I  have  casually  employed  in  describing 
this,  arc  a  proof  of  wliat  I  say  ;  (incluredj  insinuaies,  rises  up^ 
are  all  of  them  metaphorical  expressions,  borrowed  from  some 
resemblance  which  fancy  forms  between  sensible  objects,  and 
the  internal  operations  of  the  mind  ;  and  yet  the  terms  are 
no  less  clear,  and,  perhaps,  more  expressive,  than  if  words 
had  been  used,  which  were  to  be  taken  in  their  strict  and  literal 
sense. 

Though  all  metaphor  imports  comparison,  and  Uierefore  is, 
in  that  respect,  a  figure  of  thought ;  yet,  as  the  words  in  a 
metaphor  are  not  taken  literally,  but  changed  from  their  proper 
to  a  figurative  sen.se,  the  metaphor  is  commonly  ranked  among 
tropes  or  figures  of  words.  But,  provided  the  nature  of  it  be 
well  understood,  it  signifies  very  little  whether  we  call  it  a 
figure  or  a  trope,  I  have  confined  it  to  the  expression  of 
resemblance  between  two  objects,  I  must  remark,  however, 
that  the  word  metaphor  is  somelimes  used  in   a  looser  and 
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more  extended  tense ;  for  the  application  of  a  term  in  aity 
figurative  signification^  whether  the  figure  be  founded  on 
resemblance,  or  on  some  other  relation  which  two  objects  bear 
to  each  other.  For  instance;  when  grey  hairs  are  put  for 
old  age,  as,  "  to  bring  one's  grey  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the 
grave ;"  some  writers  would  call  this  a  metaphor,  though  it  is 
not  properly  one,  but  what  rhetoricians  call  a  nfietonymy ;  tha. 
is,  the  effect  put  for  the  cause  ;  **  grey  hairs"  being  the  effect  of 
old  age,  but  not  bearing  any  sort  of  resemblance  to  it.  Aris- 
totle, in  his  poetics,  uses  metaphor  in  this  extended  sense,  for 
any  figurative  meaning  imposed  upon  a  word  ;  as  a  whole  put 
for  the  part,  or  a  part  for  the  whole  ;  a  species  for  the  genns^  or 
a  genus  for  the  species.  But  it  would  be  uigust  to  tax  this 
most  acute  writer  with  any  inaccuracy  on  this  account ;  the 
minute  subdivisions,  and  various  names  of  tropes,  being  nn- 
known  in  his  days,  and  the  invention  of  later  rhetoricians. 
Now,  however,  when  these  divisions  are  established,  it  is 
inaccurate  to  call  every  figurative  use  of  terms  promiscuously, 
a  metaphor. 

Of  all  the  figures  of  speech,  none  comes  so  near  to  painting 
as  metaphor.  Its  peculiar  effect  is  to  give  light  and  strength 
to  description  ;  to  make  intelleclual  ideas,  in  some  sort,  visible 
to  the  eye,  by  giving  them  colour,  and  substance,  and  sensible 
qualities.  In  order  to  produce  this  effect,  however  a  delicate 
band  is  required ;  for  by  a  very  little  inaccuracy,  we  are  in 
hazard  of  introducing  confusion,  in  place  of  promoting  perspi- 
cuity. Several  rules,  therefore,  are  necessary  to  be  given  for 
the  proper  management  of  metaphors.  But,  before  entering  on 
these,  I  shall  give  one  instance  of  a  very  beautiful  metaphor, 
that  I  may  show  the  figure  to  full  advantage.  I  shall  take  my 
instance  from  Lord  Bolingbroke's  Remarks  on  the  History  of 
England.  Just  at  the  conclusion  of  his  work»  he  is  speaking 
of  the  behaviour  of  Charies  I.  to  his  last  parliament :  *•  In  a 
word,"  says  he,  •*  about  a  month  after  their  meeting,  he  dis- 
solved them ;  and,  as  soon  as  he  had  dissolved  them,  he 
repented;  but  he  repented  too  late  of  his  rashness.  WeL 
might  he  repent,  for  the  vessel  was  now  full,  and  this  last  drop 
made  the  waters  of  bitterness  overflow."  **  Here,"  he  adds* 
**  we  draw  the  curtain,  and  put  an  end  to  our  remarks." 
Nothing  cuuld  be  more  happily  thrown  off.  The  metaphor, 
we  see,  is  continued  through  several  expressions.  The  ixssel 
is  put  for  the  state  or  temper  of  the  nation  already  full,  that  is, 
provoked  to  the  highest  by  former  oppressions  and  wrongs ;  this 
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iast  drop  sUncb  for  the  provocation  recently  received  by  the 
nl>rupt  disHulution  nl'  the  parliament ;  niid  lite  averfiowing  of  the 
tcrs  of'  Oitterueis,  beautiliilly  expresses  all  the  effects  of  resevit- 
[l(|eBt  let  loose  by  uii  exasperated  people. 

On  this  passage  we  may  make  two  remarks  in  passing.  The 
one,  Uiat  nothing  fonns  a  more  spirlttnl  aiid  dij^nified  conclu- 
sinn  of  a  subject,  tliaii  a  figure  of  this  kiud  happily  placed  at 
the  close.  We  see  tlie  effect  of  it  in  this  instance.  The  autlior 
goes  off  with  a  good  grace,  and  leaves  a  strong  and  full  impres- 
sion of  his  subject  on  the  reader's  mind.  My  otiier  remark  is^ 
the  advantage  which  a  metaphor  frequently  has  above  a  formal 
comparison.  How  much  would  the  sentiment  here  have  been 
enfeebledy  if  it  had  been  expressed  in  the  style  of  a  regular 
simile,  thus :  "  Well  might  he  repent  ;  for  the  state  of  the 
nation,  loaded  with  grievances  and  provocations,  resembled  a 
vessel  that  wa^  now  full  ;  and  this  superadded  provocation,  like 
the  last  drop  infused,  made  their  rage  and  resentment,  as  waters 
of  bitterness,  overflow."  It  has  infinitely  more  spirit  and  force, 
as  it  now  stands,  in  the  form  of  a  metaphor.  *^  Well  might  he 
repent ;  for  the  vessel  was  now  fidl ;  and  this  last  drop  made 
lJ;e  waters  of  bitterness  overflow.* 

Having  mentioned,  with  applause,  tliis  instance  from  Lord 
Bnlinghroke,  I  think  it  incumbent  on  me  here  to  take  notice, 
that  though  1  may  have  recourse  to  this  author,  sometimes  for 
examples  of  style,  it  is  his  style  only,  and  not  his  sentiments, 
that  deserve  praise.  It  is,  indeed,  my  opinion,  tJiat  there  are 
few  writings  in  the  Englisli  language,  which,  for  the  matter  con- 
tained in  them,  can  be  read  with  less  profit  or  fruit  than  Xord 
DoIingbroke*s  works.  His  political  writings  have  the  merit  of 
a  very  lively  and  eloquent  style  ;  but  tliey  have  no  other ;  being 
as  to  the  substance,  the  mere  temporary  productions  of  faction 
and  party  ;  no  better,  indeed,  tlian  pamphlets  written  for  the 
day.  His  posthumous,  or,  as  tliey  are  cidled,  his  philosophical 
works,  wherein  he  .ittacks  religion,  have  still  less  merit;  for 
they  are  as  loose  in  the  style  as  they  are  flimsy  in  the  reasoning 
An  unhappy  instance,  this  autlior  is,  of  parts  and  genius  so  mi- 
serably perverted  by  faction  and  passion,  that,  as  his  memory 
will  descend  to  posterity  with  little  honour,  so  his  productions 
will  soon  pass,  and  are,  indeed,  already  passing  into  neglect  and 
oblivion. 

Returning  from  this  digression  to  the  subject  before  uSj  I 
proceed  to  lay  down  the  rules  to  be  observed  in  the  conduct  of 
metaphors;  and  which  ore  much  tJie  same  for  tropes  of  every  kind. 
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.  be  tftack  «■  too  fuCimJj  ;  wtd  ur\<^ 

be  ««dii  09  rcliiw  lo  •eeori  with  Cke  ttraiB  oC  oar  Mirit- 

MH<Wtli^  CM  Im  SMire  ■nsataral,  tlna  lor  m  writrr  ta 

1^  •  U^t  <4  fnmM09m%t  io  tJbe  aamc  MMi  of  fi|;srfttnrc  las* 

V      '     '  '     '    '  /:  in  deM-ripUoB.     When  be  iiMoni, 

>  ;  whxu  ^  dncribes,  we  expevl  cin- 
<iividr*,  or  relalco,  ve  desire  pUxspes^ 
•...^  ....,„...,.     iv.,:.  «f  Om!  |p«atest  McreU  id  compojiim  il^ 
to  know  wbrn  io  be  Mjoiile.     TbU  aJways  gives  a  fangktHHBf 
to  •^'  '^M'*''  !>*«<:«'     The  rigLt  dispusition  of  tki 

#liaij' ,  ^  .1  »ail  colouring  strikr  the  tuun; ;  *  1» 

e«t  ckw|i>^n»,»  i»a)  «  Cicero,  *  qid  et  bumilia  vtibtilkrr,  ct 
gr»vit*r,  et  iit«^diocri&  tcfujwrralt,  potest  dicrre. — Num  qui  niltd 
potest    Irunquill^,  nihil  Irnitrrj   nihil  dctinile,  di^ttncie,  potest 
dicere,  i»,  cum  Don  prBrparatis  auribos  inflammarc  rem  <■ 
furern  apini  m^uon,  ft  fjuaMi  iiiU-r  snbrios  baccban  i 
iridetur."*     Tiii-**  admonition  should  be  partirularly  ;.i  iia 


*  "  Hr  i»  litily '-Unjurtit  wW  can  ditcoonc  of  hitmbte  nulrjet'U  ht  .i  r.lain 
|itvlt»  %^li'i  t-Nii  ft<  mI  liiiptiit;inr  unr*  uith  iti^itY,  and -|>rak  ot   tlni'  iQ 

Af  •  Btiiddlr  nadic,  tn  h  rrmpfrtilr  ttraln.    lor  otie  who,  nirtw  lu -*ii 

c&|»tc»  blm*«ir  ia  «  culm,  oid^rly,  diiUncI  manvcr,  Hhvn  be  bti^uu  (u4h,  wu  1u:« 
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by  young  practitioners  in  the  art  of  writing,  wlio  are  apt  ta  be 
carricid  uway  by  an  undtstinguisbiiig  adinirution  of  what  ii 
siiowy  and  llurid.  whether  in  its  place  or  not.* 

The  second  rule,  which  I  j^ive,  respects  the  clioice  of  objects, 
from  wlience  metaphors,  and  other  (igures.  are  to  be  drawn. 
The  field  for  figurative  language  is  very  wide.  All  nature,  to 
speak,  in  Ihe  style  of  figures,  opens  its  stores  to  us,  and  admits 
us  to  gather,  from  all  sensible  objectSj  whatever  can  illuslrato 
intellectnal  or  moral  ideas.  Not  only  tlie  gay  and  splendid  ob- 
jects of  sense,  but  the  grave,  the  terrifying,  and  even  the  gloomy 
and  dismal,  may^  on  different  occaiiions,  be  introduced  into 
figures  with  propriety.  But  we  must  beware  of  ever  using  such 
allusions  as  raise  in  the  mind  disagreeable,  mean,  vulgar,  rr 
dirty  ideas.  Even  when  metapliors  are  chosen  in  order  to  vilify 
and  degrade  any  object,  an  author  should  study  never  to  bo 
nauseous  in  his  allusions.  Cicero  blames  an  orator  of  his  time^ 
for  terming  his  enemy  "  Stercus  Curire  ;"  "  quamvis  sit  simile,* 
says  he,  "taraeu  est  defurmis  cogitatio  similitudiuiK."  But,  in 
subjects  of  dignity,  it  is  an  unpardonable  fault  to  Introduce  mean 
and  vulgar  metaphors.  In  the  treatise  on  Uie  Art  of  Sinking, 
in  Dean  Swift's  works,  there  is  a  full  and  humorous  collection 
of  instances  of  this  kind,  wherein  authors,  instead  of  exalting^ 
have  contrived  to  degrade,  their  subjects  by  the  figures  they  em- 
ployed. Authors  of  greater  note  than  those  wliich  are  there 
quoted,  have,  at  times,  fallen  into  this  error.  Archbishop  Tillot- 
8on,  for  instance,  is  sometimes  negligent  in  his  choice  of  meta- 
phors ;  as,  when  speaking  of  the  day  of  judgment,  he  describes 
the  world,  as  "cracking  about  the  sitmers*  ears.**  Shakespeare, 
whose  imagination  was  rich  and  bold,  in  a  much  greater  degree 
UiOn  it  was  delicate,  often  fails  here.  The  following,  for  exam- 
ple, is  a  g^ross  transgression  ;  in  his  Henry  V.  having  mentioned 


before  tils  readers  are  t>repared  to  ktndle  Blong  wlUi  liim,  bai  the  appearance  of 
rsvinK  like  a  madman  aroon?  persons  who  are  inUieir  >cnfe»,  or  of  reeling  likt*  a 
druokard  in  the  midt^t  of  sober  compuiiy." 

*  What  per>on  of  the  leaU  taate  can  bear  the  following  passairs,  in  a  late 
lilstitrian  t  He  is  fpvini;  an  account  of  the  famoui  act  of  parliament  a^in^t 
irre^^nlur  marriiRr*  in  Kin(land :  •' The  bill,*'  suya  be,  *'  iiuderwcnl  a  (trout 
OUHUtrr  ol  aleratiouA  and  aincndinentfi,  which  wvre  nut  efTccIed  without  vioicnt 
Conlchl,  "  'I'hii  U  pUiu  Inn-qaice,  »uited  to  Ihi-  subject;  nnd  we  nutiirally  exprct 
tlia'.  lie  thoiildco  on,  iii  the  snine  itmin,  tu  IrU  ut  that,  after  the^p  contesu,  it 
wa*  curried  by  a  Rreat  muiority  "f  voices,  and  obtained  the  royal  uftciit.  But 
Ihov*  docf  he  expreM  hiutsclf  in  5utsbini;  ihc  period  f  "At  lenf^lb,  however, 
It  wBK  floalfd  throiijth  both  honscs  on  the  tide  of  a  nrewt  majority,  aud  ttrercd 
Into  the  jittfr  harbour  of  royal  appiohution."  Nolhint;  c:iu  be  roor*  puerile  than 
tneh  lanttnaec  hmollett's  Hi»tor>-  of  l.ticUiid^  R&iinoit'd  in  Critical  Kevieu  fur 
OclnbpT,  I7fil.  p.  'r.l. 
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a  dunghill,  he  presently  raises  a  metaphor  from  Ihe  steam  of  it  > 
and  on  a  Bubjeut  too,  that  naturally  led  to  much  nobler  idcais  : 

And  thosr  that  leave  Umir  valiant  bouea  \t\  Fraiire, 

Dyin?  like  men,  thuu(;h  buried  in  your  dnngliilti, 

Tbey  ilmU  be  faraed  ;  for  there  tlie  »ua  shall  grctt  Uiem, 

And  draw  thtir  honours  reeking  up  to  licaveo. — Act  iv.  Sc.  b. 

In  the  third  place,  as  metaphors  should  be  drnwn  from  ob- 
jects of  some  dignity,  so  particular  care  should  be  tiiknn  that 
the  resemblance,  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  metaphor,  be 
clear  and  perspicuous,  not  far-fetched,  uor  difficult  to  discover. 
The  transgression  of  this  rule  makes,  what  are  called,  harsh  ai 
forced  metaphors,  which  are  always  displeasing,  because  they' 
puzzle  the  reader ;  and,  instead  of  illustrating  the  thought,  render 
it  perplexed  and  intricate.  With  metaphors  of  thii  kind,  Cowleji 
abounds.  Ho,  and  some  of  the  writers  of  his  a;^e,  seem  to  hav« 
considered  it  as  the  perfection  of  wit,  to  hit  upon  likenesses 
between  objects  which  no  other  person  could  have  discovered  : 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  pursue  those  metaphors  ho  far,  that  it 
requires  some  ingenuity  to  follow  them  out,  and  comprehend 
them.  This  makes  a  metaphor  resemble  an  enigma  ;  and  is  the 
very  reverse  of  Cicero's  rule  on  this  head  :  *  Verecunda  debet 
esse  translatio  ;  nt  deducta  esse  in  alienam  locum  non  in*aissey 
at(|ue  ut  precario,  non  vi,  venisse  videatur."*  How  forced  and 
obscure,  for  instance,  are  the  following  verses  of  Cowley,  speak- 
ing nf  his  mistress  : 

AVo  to  hei-  itnbbom  heart ;  if  oucc  mine  rome 
Into  the  sf'lt'-same  room, 
'Twill  tcur  and  blow  np  all  within. 
Like  a  i^ranada*  shot  into  a  magazine. 
Then  iliall  love  keep  tlic  ashes  and  torn  purU 
Of  both  our  broken  hearts ; 
Shall  out  of  both  one  new  one  make  ; 
Rroni  bei's  the  uUoy,  from  mine  the  metal  take; 
For  of  her  heart,  he  fiom  the  6ainea  will  6nU 
But  little  left  l>rhind  ; 
Mine  only  will  remain  entire, 
No  dross  was  there  to  perish  in  Uie  lire. 

In  tiiis  manner  he  addresses  sleep 

In  vain,  thou  drowsy  God,  I  thee  invoke. 
For  thou  who  do«t  from  fumes  ariAe* 
TlioQ  who  man's  »nnl  dost  overshade 
With  a  thick  ciuiid  by  vuponrs  made* 


*  "  Every  metaphor  shonld  be  modeal,  mj  t>ia(  it  may  can)  ihe  appearance  of 
bavinj;  heeii  led,  nut  of  having  furred  il»elf  into  thv  place  of  Llml  word  whose 
'oom  it  occupies  ;  that  it  may  ftc-eui  lu  have  come  thither  uf  its  own  acvurd,  and 
»jt  by  constraiitt."— 1)4  Oratore.  lib.  iii.  c  48. 
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l^nM  liave  no  power  to  Mint  ln<t  cyet. 
Wlio^c  Itiimc's  flo  piire^  that  it  seii'ls  np  no  ftmoktt; 
Vet  how  do  tears  but  from  some  vftpoiirs  ri^e, 
Tvun  that  bewintcr  all  my  year; 
The  Tato  of  I^pt  I  stifttain. 
Ami  never  tcci  the  dew  of  ruin. 
From  clouds  which  in  thr  Iteitd  apprar  : 
Tint  uU  my  tou  ninch  moistur*;  uwv 
To  overflowing*  oftho  livtui  helow.* 

Trite  and  common  reAemblancc^  slioiiU]  iiiact;(l  be  avoitied  in 
our  metaphors.  To  be  new,  and  not  vu1|^a.r,  is  a  beauty.  But 
when  (Ley  are  i'etched  from  some  likeness  too  remote^  and  lyin^ 
too  far  out  of  the  road  of  ordinary  tliou;^ht,  then,  l>esides  their 
obscurity^  they  have  also  the  disadvantage  of  appearing  la- 
bouredj  and,  as  the  French  call  it,  rcchercht:  whereas  metaphor, 
like  every  other  ornament^  loses  its  whole  grace,  when  it  does 
Qot  seem  natural  and  eany. 

It  is  but  a  bad  and  ungraceful  softening,  which  writers  some^ 
times  use  for  a  harsh  metaphor,  when  they  palliate  it  with  the 
expression^  as  it  were.  This  is  but  an  awkward  parenthesis  ; 
and  uietuphurs,  which  need  tliis  apology  of  an  05 }/  toere,  would, 
generally,  have  been  better  omitted.  Metaphors,  too,  borrowed 
from  any  of  tlie  sciences,  especially  such  of  them  as  belong 
to  particular  professions,  are  almost  always  fahlty  by  their 
obscurity. 

In  the  fourth  place,  it  must  be  carefully  attended  to,  in  tlie 
conduct  of  metaphors,  never  to  jumble  metaphorical  and  plain 
language  together  ;  never  to  construct  a  period  so,  that  part  of 
it  must  be  understood  metaphorically,  part  literally;  which 
always  produces  a  most  disagreeable  confusion.  Instances, 
which  are  but  too  frequent,  even  in  good  authors,  will  make 
this  rule,  and  the  reason  of  it,  be  clearly  understood.  In  Mr. 
Pope's  translation  of  the  Odyssey,  Penelope,  bewailing  the  abrupt 
departure  of  her  son  Teleraachus,  is  made  to  speak  thus: 

Ixing  to  my  joys  my  dearfU  loril  in  lost. 
His  country's  buckler,  nntl  tht>  Grecian  boa^t; 
Now  from  my  fond  cmhrnce  by  tcmpcsta  torn, 
Onr  other  {*idiiinn  nf  tlie  state  is  liorne  ; 
Nor  tmik  a  tcind  adieu,  nur  wiwjtUt  consent. t 

*  Src  an  excellrnt  criticism  on  UiU  sort  of  taeUpliysiral  |M>ctry.  in  Dr. 
JoUmon'ft  Life  of  Cowley, 

1  In  the  orij;inal|  tlterc  i«  no  alln&ion  to  a  colttniHi  and  tbc  metaphor  \a  regiu 
larly  »npparttil : 

'H  wfif  flit  Hca  fr0Xe»  Av^Ktrm  Ou.oeXinT*, 
TlavrsiVf  iftrnf  xivno'/'iKt',  i*  iitmaiicn 
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Here,  in  one  tuie,  her  son  is  figured  as  a  column ;  and  m  tlie 
next,  lie  returns  to  be  a  person,  to  whom  it  belongs  to  tiike 
adieu,  and  to  a.sk  consent.  This  is  inconsistent.  The  poet 
sbould  either  have  kept  himself  to  the  idea  ofmnn,  in  the  literal 
Mnse;  or,  if  he  fiju;ured  him  by  a  column,  he  should  huve  ascribed 
notliing  to  hiiu  but  what  belonged  to  it.  He  was  not  at  liberty 
to  ascribe  to  that  colunm  the  actions  and  properties  of  a  man. 
Such  unnatural  mixtures  render  the  image  indistinct;  leaving  it 
to  waver,  in  our  conception,  between  the  figurative  and  the 
literal  sense.  Horace's  rule,  which  he  applies  to  characters, 
should  be  observed  by  all  writers  who  deal  in  figures  : 

Servetur  ad  imnm. 


UuaUs  ab  inccpto  proce&seritt  et  sibi  couilel. 
Mr.  Pope,  elsewhere,  adtU'essing  himself  to  the  king,  says^ 

To  thee  th«  worM  il«  prearnt  homage  pays, 
Tbe  larvcAt  eurly,  but  mature  ihe  praUe. 

Tliis,  though  not  so  gross,  is  a  fault  however  of  the  same  kiml 
It  is  plain,  that,  had  not  the  rh^-me  misled  him  to  the  choice  of 
an  improper  pliraae,  be  would  have  said, 

TLe  harveftt  early,  bat  maliirc  the  crop: 

And  so  would  have  continued  tlie  figure  which  he  hud  begmi, 
Wliereas,  by  dropping  it  unfmished,  and  by  employing;  tJie 
literal  word,  prahe,  when  we  were  expecting  something  that 
related  to  the  harvest^  tlie  Hgure  is  broken,  and  the  two  members 
of  the  sentence  have  no  proper  correspondence  with  each 
other: 

The  harve»l  early,  bnt  umturc  tlic  praiu. 

The  works  of  Ossian  abound  with  beautiful  and  correct 
metaphors ;  such  as  that  on  a  hero ;  **  In  peace,  tliou  art  the 
gate  of  Spring ;  in  war,  the  mountain  storm.''  Or  this,  on  a 
woman :  "  She  was  covered  with  the  light  of  beauty  ;  but  her 
jieart  was  the  house  of  pride."  They  aflord,  however,  one 
instance  of  the  fault  we  are  now  ceusuriug :  "  Trothal  went  forth 
with  tlie  stream  of  his  people,  but  they  met  a  rock  :  for  Fingal 
stood  unmoved ;  broken  they  rolled  back  from  his  side.  K«r 
did  they  roll  in  safety  ;  the  spear  of  the  king  pursued  their 
flight.'*  At  the  brglnniiig,  tlic  metaphor  is  very  beautiful.  Tim 
stream,  the  unmoved  rock,  the  waves  rolbng  back  broken,  arc 
expressions  emplii)ed  in  the  proper  and  consistent  language;  of 
tgiU'c ;  but  in  the  end,  when  we  arc  told,  ^  thvy  did  nut  roll  in 
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Stifety,  because  the  spear  of  llie  kinfj  pursued  their  flight,"  ihts 
'ileral  meaning?  is  improperly  mixed  with  tlie  metaphor;  they 
are,  at  oue  and  the  same  time,  presented  to  us  as  waves  that  roll, 
and  men  that  may  be  puntted  and  wounded  wUh  a  spear.  Il*  it  be 
faulty  to  jumble  together,  in  this  manner,  metaphorical  and  plain 
langimge,  it  is  still  more  so, 

In  the  Mih  place,  to  make  two  different  metaphors  meet  ou 
one  object.  This  is  what  is  called  mixed  metaphor,  and  w 
indeed  one  of  the  grossest  abuses  of  this  figure ;  such  as  Shake- 
speare's expression,  **  to  take  arms  against  a  sea  of  troubles.** 
This  makes  a  most  unnatural  medley,  and  confounds  the  ima- 
^nation  rntircly.  Quintilinn  has  sulliciently  guarded  us  against 
it.  **  Id  imprimis  est  custodiendum,  ut  quo  genere  cocperis 
translationisj  hoc  finins.  Multi  uutcm^  cum  initium  a  tempestate 
sumscrniit,  incendio  aut  ruina  finiunt;  quae  est  inconsequentia 
rerum  fuedissima.***  Observe,  for  instance,  what  aii  inconsistent 
group  of  objects  is  brought  together  by  Shakespeare,  in  the 
following  passage  of  the  Tempest;  speaking  of  persons  re- 
covering their  judgment  after  the  enchantment,  which  held  them, 
was  dissolved : 


Tlie  clurm  disitoWcJ  apace. 


And  ai  thf  niorniniCHleab  upon  tlie  niehf, 
Mrltin^  the  darkncM,  »o  tbcir  rUini;  ftc nsM 
B«^)n  tn  chate  the  i{;norant  fnmc*  that  mantle 
Tbcir  clearer  reaiop. 

So  many  ill-sorted  things  are  here  joined,  that  tlie  mind  can  sec 
noUiing  clearly  ;  the  morning  steaiittg  upon  the  darkness,  and  at 
the  same  time  melihtg  it ;  the  senses  of  men  chasing  fumes,  iguo- 
rant  fumeSj  and  fumes  tlint  maiiile.  So  again  in  Romeo  and 
Juliet: 


-as  f^lorioni, 


As  ts  a  winj;M  me8«cni;er  from  heaveu. 
Unto  (be  wbite  upturn'd  HODilennireyet 
Of  mortals,  Uiat  I'aU  hack  to  fraze  on  bim. 
When  lie  hrstrides  Ihc  Iiuy  pacing  clouds. 
And  sails  upon  the  bosom  of  ttie  air. 

Here,  the  angel  is  represented,  as,  at  one  moment,  liestriding  the 
clouds  and  sailmg  upon  the  air  ;  and  upon  the  bosom  of  tiie  air 
too  ;  which  forms  such  a  confused  picture,  that  it  is  impossible 
for  any  imagination  to  comprehend  it. 


•  "  M>  niu«t  be  partu-iilHtly  attenttvf  to  end  with  tlie  same  Vhid  of  mt-trtpbor 
wltb  which  we  have  begun.  Koine,  when  Ihry  bei;in  the  ficnie  with  a  t«ui|ic»l 
toiiclndc  it  with  a  conllacratiou ;  which  forms  a  ibomeful  )uconu»teiM:>.** 
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More  correct  writers  than  Shuk^pearc  8oniftirnr«  fall  into 
(Lis  error  of  mixing  metaphors.  It  ifl  fiurprisiiig  bow  the  fol- 
lowing inaccuracy  should  have  escaped  IVIr.  Addison  in  his  letter 
from  Italy  : 

I  briUle  in  my  Rtriif^KUnft  muse  with  patn.. 
That  longi  to  Uiioch  into  a  t>ol(ler  itraiu.* 

The  rause,  figured  as  a  horse,  may  be  bridled:  but  when  we 
speak  of  lattnchiug,  we  make  it  a  ship;  and  by  no  force  o( 
imagination  can  it  be  supposed  both  a  horse  and  a  ship  at  one 
moment ;  bridled,  lo  hinder  it  from  imntching.  The  same  author, 
in  one  of  his  numbers  in  tho  Spectator,  says,  **  There  is  uot  a 
single  \iew  of  human  nature^  which  is  not  suiGcient  (o  extinguish 
the  seeds  of  pride."  Observe  the  incoherence  of  the  things' 
here  joined  together,  making  «  a  ^new  extinguish,  and  extinguish 
seeds." 

Horace,  also,  is  incorrect  in  the  following  passage  : 

Urit  eoiin  fulgore  tuo,  qui  prvin^val  artea 
Infra  »e  positas. L.  ii.  Ep.  1, 13. 

Vrit  qui  prtegravat. — He  dazzles  who  bears  down  with  his 
weight ;  nuike.s  phiinly  an  inconsistent  mixture  of  metapiiorical 
ideas.     Neither  can  this  other  passage  be  altogether  vindicated  ; 

sfa  miser. 


Qiian(&  labotAS  iti  Charyhdt! 

Dif^p  pucr  incliorc  Haroma.— L.  i.  od.  27 

Where  a  whirlpool  of  water,  Charybdis,  is  said  to  be  a  ilame, 
not  good  enough  for  this  young  man ;  meaning,  that  he  was  un- 
fortunate in  the  object  of  his  passion.  Flame  is,  indeed^  become 
almost  a  literal  word  for  the  passion  of  love  :  but  as  it  still  re- 
tains, in  some  degree,  its  ligurative  power,  it  should  never  liave 
been  used  as  synonymous  with  water,  and  mixed  with  it  in  the 
same  metaphor      When  Mr.  Pope  (Eloisa  to  Abelard)  ^ays. 

All  thcD  u  full,  potieiftin^  and  posftcst, 
No  craving;  void  left  achirti;  in  the  breast. 

A  vouf  may,  metaphorically  he  said  to  crave:  but  can  a  void  be 
said  to  adie? 

A  good  rule  has  been  given  for  exaoiining  tlie  propriety  of 
metaphors,  when  wc  doubt  whether  or  not  they  be  of  tlie  mixed 
kind ;  namely,  that  we  should  try  to  form  a  picture  upon  them, 

*  **  In  my  nbicrvnllon  on  this  patwp^.  I  6n(l  that  I  bad  iroincidcd  ^ilb  Di. 
JohDson,  who  pauei  a  timilar  ccDSur«  U|>uii  it  ic  liis  Lile  of  Addison. 
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and  coTuider  how  the  parts  would  agree,  aud  what  sort  of  G- 
giu'e  the  whole  would  present,  when  delineated  ^vith  a  pencil. 
By  this  means  we  should  heeome  sensible^  whether  inconsistent 
circumstances  were  mixed,  and  a  monstrous  image  therehy  pro- 
duced, as  in  all  those  faulty  instances  I  have  now  been  giving ; 
or  whether  the  object  was  all  along  presented  in  one  natural 
and  consistent  point  of  view. 

As  metaphors  ought  never  to  be  mixed,  bo,  m  the  sixth  place, 
we  should  avoid  crowding  them  together  on  tlie  same  object. 
Supposing  each  of  the  metaphors  to  be  preserved  distinct,  yet, 
if  they  be  heaped  on  one  anotlier,  they  produce  a  confusion 
somewhat  of  tlio  sanir  kind  with  llie  mixed  metaphor.  We  may 
judge  of  this  by  the  following  passage  from  Horace  ; 

Motnm  ex  Mctello  commte  ctvicum, 
Bclliqiic  cuusas,  ct  vitin,  ct  modus 
Ladiuuque  fortunv,  ^avesque, 
Priucipum  amtcilius,  ct  aroia 
Noodiim  expialis  uncta  ciuoribuft, 
Pertciilostt  planum  opus  ales 
Tractiu,  et  incedis  per  i|^es 
SuppositoB  clneri  doloco.*— Lib.  U.  od.  1. 

This  passage,  though  very  poetical,  is  however,  harsh  and  ob- 
scure ;  owing  to  no  other  cause  but  this,  that  three  distinct  me- 
taphors are  crowded  together,  to  describe  ,  the  difhculty  of 
Pollio's  writing  a  history  of  the  civil  wars.  First,  •*  Tractas 
arma  uncta  cruoribus  nondum  expiatis  ;"  next,  *  Opus  plenum 
periculosa:  aleac  ;"  and  then,  "  lucedia  per  ignes^  suppositos 
doloso  cineri."  The  mind  has  ditticulty  in  passing  readily  through 
ao  many  different  views  given  it,  in  quick  succession,  of  the 
some  object. 

The  only  other  rule  couceruiug  metaphors,  which  I  shall  add, 
in  the  seventh  place,  is,  that  they  be  not  too  far  pursued.  If 
the  resemblance,  on  which  the  figure  is  founded,  be  long  dwelt 
upoD|  and  carried  into  all  its  minute  circumstances,  we  moke  an 

*  or  warm  commotions,  wrathful  jiri, 
The  ^o\»'in|c  Sfeda  of  civil  wars  ; 

Of  <touble  forluiic's  cruel  icanif  s, 

Tlie  Hpi'cioua  means,  the  private  aims. 
And  fatal  fiiendihips  of  the  ffuilty  f^i'ikl, 
Alas  I  bow  fatal  to  tbe  RoDian  slate  ! 

Of  mif^ity  li'pons  late  subdit'd  , 

And  arras  with  Latian  blood  einbrii'd; 

Y«t  unatoned  (a  labour  viul» 

Doubtful  Uie  die,  and  dim  the  cast !) 
Yoii  treat  adventurous,  and  incautious  tie.-%i| 
Ou  hrcs  with  faitblesa  ember*  ovtnprcad.^FaANCll. 
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Allegory  instead  of  a  nielnplior  ;  we  lire  the  reader,  wbo  soon 
becomes  weary  of  tliis  play  of  fnncy  ;  and  we  render  our  dis- 
course obscure.  Tins  is  culled,  fitruiuing  a  nietupljor.  Cowley 
deals  in  this  to  excess ;  and  to  tliis  error  is  owing,  in  a  great 
measurK,  tliat  intricacy  and  harslines.s,  in  his  figurative  lan^ua^e^ 
which  I  before  remarked.  Lord  Shaftesbury  is  sometimes  guilty 
of  pursuing  his  metaphors  too  far.  Fond,  to  a  high  degree,  of 
every  decoration  of  style,  when  once  he  had  hit  upon  a  figure 
that  pleased  him,  lie  was  extremely  loth  to  part  with  it.  Thus, 
in  his  Advice  to  an  Author,  having  taken  up  soliloquy,  or  medi- 
tation, umler  the  metnphor  of  a  proper  method  of  evacuation 
for  an  author,  he  pursues  this  metaphor  through  several  pages, 
under  all  Uie  forms  ^  of  discharging  crudities,  throwing  utf 
froth  and  scum,  bodily  operation,  taking  physic,  curing  indi- 
gestion, giving  vent  to  choler,  bile,  flatulencies,  and  tumours ;" 
till,  at  last,  the  idea  becomes  nauseous.  Dr.  Young  also  ofteu 
trespasses  in  the  same  way.  The  merit,  however,  of  this  writer, 
in  tigurative  language,  is  great,  and  deserves  to  be  remarked. 
No  writer,  ancient  or  modernj  had  a  stronger  imagination  than 
Dr.  Young,  or  one  more  fertile  in  figures  of  every  kind  Hih 
metaphors  are  often  new,  and  often  natural  and  beautilul.  But 
Lis  imagination  was  strong  and  rich,  rather  than  delicate  and 
correct.  Hence,  in  his  Night  Thoughts,  there  prevails  an  ul>- 
acurity,  and  a  hardness  in  his  style.  The  jnetaphorM  are  frequenllv 
too  bold,  and  frequently  too  I'ar  pursued  ;  the  reader  is  dazzleil 
rather  thiin  enlightened;  and  kept  constantly  on  tlie  stretch  t»» 
keep  pace  with  the  author.  We  may  observe,  for  instance,  huw 
tlje  following  metaphor  is  spun  out: 

TUy  thoiislita  are  vagabond  ;  all  outward  bounJ, 

Midst  samis  and  rm-ks,  and  storms,  lo  criiitc  for  pli-asiirc. 

If  icain'd  dear  boiiRlit ;  and  better  miu'd  tlian  [^iii'd. 

Fancy  and  %ensc,  tVom  an  infected  shore. 

Thy  carffo  hnnn;»  ;  and  pphtilmce  the  prifc  ; 

Ttwn  ftiich  (be  itiiiBt,  hiHatiablc  (hirst, 

liy  fond  indulgence  hat  intlam'd  the  more, 

Fancy  atiU  cniises,  when  poor  Bcnfte  ia  tired. 

Speaking  of  old  age,  he  says  it  should 

Walk  (honprhtftil  on  tlie  silent,  solemn  shore 
Of  (hat  vaM  ocean  it  nut^t  sail  so  soon  ; 
And  put  Rood  works  on  board  ;  and  wait  tlie  wind 
That  shortly  blows  us  into  worlds  unknown. 

The  two  first  lines  are  uncommonly  beautiful ;  **  waJk 
thoughtful  on  the  silent,"  &c. ;  but  when  he  continues  tlie  me- 
taphor, *'  to  putting  good  works  on  bounl,  and  waiting  the 
wind,"  it  plainly  becomes  strained,  aud  sinks  in  dignity.     Of  ftU 
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the  Knglirtli  Qullior^,  I  know  none  »o  happy  in  his  metaphtira 
HM  Mr.  AiKlison.  His  iinaiu;ina1it)ik  wma  neither  so  rich  nor  so 
xlronjif  us  Dr.  Youfi{j;'s  l)ut  far  more  chnste  nnd  delicate. 
Perspicuity,  nulural  grace,  and  ease,  always  distiti^ui.sh  his 
figures.  They  are  neither  harsh  nor  strained  ;  they  never  ap- 
pear lo  have  heen  studied  or  sought  after;  but  seem  to  rise  ot 
their  own  accord  from  the  suhject,  and  constantly  embellish  it 

I  linve  now  treated  fully  of  the  metaphor,  and  the  rules  that 
should  j^;overn  it,  a  part  of  st^lc  so  important^  that  it  required 
particular  illustration.  I  have  only  to  add  a  iew  words  con- 
^riling  allegory. 

An  allegory  may  be  regarded  as  a  continued  metaphor  ;  as  it 
Is  the  representation  of  some  one  thing  by  another  tliat  resembles 
\i,  and  that  is  made  to  stand  for  it.  Thus  in  Prior's  Henry  and 
Emma,  Emma  in  tiie  following  allegorical  manner  describes  her 
constancy  to  Henry : 

Did  I  but  purpose  to  cinbnrk  with  tlie« 
On  Oic  sniootit  snrfac*  of  ti  sunFimcr's  sea, 
While  Rentle  »epli>  rs  play  wilh  pro«ppron»  i^alei, 
And  furiiiiio's  tuvour  CxiU  tlie  swelling  sails, 
Hut  woiiUl  forsake  the  »hip,  and  make  the  shore. 
When  tlie  winds  whutle,  and  the  tuinpcsu  roarf 

We  may  also  take  from  the  Scriptures  a  very  fine  exampla 
of  an  allegory,  in  the  eightieth  Psalm;  where  the  people  of 
Israel  are  represented  under  the  image  of  a  vine,  and  the  figtire 
is  supported  throughout  with  great  correctness  and  beauty  : 
■Thou  hast  brought  a  vine  out  of  Egypt,  thou  hast  cast  out  the 
heathen,  and  planted  it.  Thou  prcpm*edst  room  before  it,  and 
didst  cause  it  to  take  deep  root,  and  it  tilled  the  land.  The  hills 
were  covered  with  the  shadow  of  it ;  and  the  boughs  thereo' 
were  like  the  goodly  cedars.  She  sent  out  her  boughs  into  the 
sea,  and  her  branches  into  the  river.  AVhy  hast  thon  broken 
down  her  hedges,  so  that  all  they  which  pass  by  the  way  d« 
pluck  her?  The  boar  out  of  tlie  wood  doth  waste  it ;  and  the 
wild  beast  of  the  field  doth  devour  it.  Heturn,  we  beseech  the«, 
O  Cod  of  liosts,  look  down  from  Heaven,  and  behold,  ami  visit 
this  vine  !"  Here  (here  is  no  circumstance  (except  perhaps  ono 
phrase  at  the  beginniiig,  "  thou  hast  cast  out  the  heathen,'')  that 
does  not  strictly  agree  to  a  vine,  whilst  at  the  same  time  the 
whole  quadrates  happily  wilh  the  Jewish  state  represented  by 
this  figure.  This  is  the  first  and  principal  requisite  in  the  conduct 
of  an  allegory,  that  the  figurative  and  the  litend  meaning  be  not 
mixed  inconsistently  together     For  instance,  instead  of  dtS':r!l>* 


ing  the  vine,  as  wasUd  by  the  boar  from  t!ie  wood,  and  devoured 
by  tlie  wild  beast  of  the  field,  bad  tlie  Psalmint  sai<l,  it  was 
atnicted  by  heathens,  or  overcome  by  enemies  (which  is  the  real 
meaning),  this  would  have  ruined  the  allegory,  and  produced  the 
same  confusion,  of  which  I  gave  examples  in  metaphors,  when 
tlie  figurative  and  literal  sense  are  mixed  and  jumbled  together. 
Indeed,  the  same  rules  that  were  given  for  metaphors,  may  also 
be  applied  to  allegories,  on  account  of  the  affinity  they  bear  to 
each  other.  Tiie  only  material  diflference  between  them,  besides 
tlie  one  being  short,  and  the  other  being  prolonged,  is,  that  a 
metaphor  always  explains  itself  by  the  words  that  are  connected 
with  it  in  their  proper  and  natural  meaning ;  as  when  I  say, 
"Achilles  was  a  lion  :"  an  "  able  minister  is  the  pillar  of  the 
state  ;"  my  Hon  and  my  pillar  are  sufficiently  interpreted  by  tlie 
mention  of  Achilles  and  the  minister,  which  I  join  to  them ;  but 
an  allegory  is,  or  may  be,  allowed  to  stand  more  disconnected 
with  tlie  literal  nieaning;  the  interpretation  not  so  directly 
pointed  out,  but  left  to  our  own  reflection. 

Allegories  were  a  favourite  method  of  delivering  instructions 
in  ancient  times  ;  for  what  we  call  fables  or  parables  are  no 
other  than  allegories  ;  where,  by  words  and  actions  attnbutedto 
beasts  or  inanimate  objects,  the  dispositions  of  men  are  figured ; 
and  what  we  call  the  moral,  is  the  unfigured  sense  or  meaning  of 
the  allegory.  An  enigma  or  riddle  is  also  a  species  of  allegory ; 
one  tiling  represented  or  imaged  by  another;  but  purposely 
vTapped  up  under  so  many  circumstances,  as  to  be  rendered  ob- 
scure. >Vhcre  a  riddle  is  not  intended,  it  is  always  a  fault  in 
allegory  to  be  too  dark.  The  meaning  should  be  easily  seen 
through  the  figure  employed  to  shadow  it.  However,  the  proper 
mixture  of  light  and  shade  in  such  compositions,  the  exact  at^ust- 
ment  of  all  the  figurative  circumstances  with  the  literal  sense, 
80  as  neither  to  lay  the  meaning  too  bare  and  open,  nor  to  cover 
and  wrap  it  up  too  nmch,  has  ever  been  found  an  affair  of  great 
nicety  ;  and  there  are  few  species  of  composition  in  which  it  in 
more  difficult  to  write  so  as  tn  please  and  command  attention, 
than  in  allegories.  In  some  of  the  visions  of  the  Spectator,  we 
have  exnmplps  of  allegories  very  happily  executed 
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concerning  which  I  am  to  treat  is  called 
hyperbole,  or  exaggeration.  It  consists  in  magnifying  an  objecV 
beyond  its  naturiil  bounds.  It  may  be  considered  sometimes  as 
a  trope,  and  sometimes  as  a  6gure  of  thought  :  and  here  indeed 
the  diiitinction  between  these  two  classes  begins  not  to  be  clear, 
nor  is  it  of  any  importance  that  we  should  have  recourse  to 
ntetapiiysical  subtilties,  in  order  to  keep  them  distinct.  VVliether 
we  call  it  trope  or  tigure,  it  is  plain  tliat  it  is  a  mode  of  speech 
which  hath  some  foundation  in  nature.  For  in  all  languages^ 
even  in  common  conversation,  hyperbolical  expressions  very 
frequently  occur ;  as  swift  as  the  wind ;  as  white  as  the  snow, 
and  the  like  ;  and  our  common  forms  of  compliment  are  almost 
all  of  them  extravagant  hyperboles.  If  any  thing  be  remarkably 
good  or  great  in  its  kind,  we  are  instantly  ready  to  add  to  it  some 
exaggerating  epithet ;  and  to  make  it  the  greatest  or  best  wo 
ever  saw.  Tiio  imagination  has  always  a  tendency  to  gratify 
itself,  by  magnifying  its  present  object,  and  carrying  it  to  excess. 
More  or  less  nfthis  hyperbolical  turn  will  prevail  in  language* 
according  to  the  liveliness  of  imagination  among  the  peoi)'© 
who  speak  it.  fJence  young  people  deal  always  much  in  hyper- 
boles. Hence  the  language  of  the  orientals  was  far  more  hyper- 
bolical than  that  of  the  Europeans,  who  are  of  more  phlegmatic, 
or,  if  you  please,  of  more  correct  imagination.  Hence,  among 
all  WTiters  in  early  limes,  and  in  tlie  rude  periods  of  society,  wo. 
may  expect  this  figure  to  abound.  Greater  experience,  and 
more  cultivated  society,  abate  the  warmth  of  imagination,  and 
chasten  the  manner  of  expression. 

The  exaggerated  expressions  to  which  our  cars  are  accus- 
tomed in  conversation,  scarcely  strike  us  as  hyperboles.  In  an 
instant  we  make  the  proper  abatement,  and  understand  theiu 
according  to  their  just  value.  But  when  there  is  something 
striking  and  unusual  iu  the  form  of  a  hyperbolical  expression, 
it  then  rises  into  a  figure  of  speech  which  draws  our  attention  : 
and  here  it  is  necessary  to  observe,  tliat  unless  tlie  reader's 
imagination  be  in  such  a  state  as  disposes  it  to  rise  and  swell 
along  with  the  hyperbolical  expression,  he  is  always  hurt  and 
offended  by  it  For  a  sort  of  disagreeable  force  is  put  upon 
him  ;  he  is  required  to  strain  and  exert  his  fancy,  when  he  feels 
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no  inclination  In  make  any  such  efTnrt  Hence  the  hyperbole 
II  a  figure  nf  difficult  management  ;  and  ought  neither  to  be 
frequently  used,  nor  long  dwelt  upon.  On  some  occasions, 
it  is  undoubtedly  proper,  beinj^.  as  was  before  observed,  the 
natural  style  of  u  sprightly  and  heated  imagination  ;  but  when 
liyperboles  are  unseasonable,  or  too  frequent,  they  render  a 
composition  frigid  and  unaiTecting.  They  are  the  resource  o{ 
an  autlior  of  feeble  iirmf;ination  ;  of  one,  describing  objects 
which  eitlier  want  native  dignity  in  themselves ;  or  whose 
dignity  he  cannot  show  by  describing  them  simply,  and  in  tJieir 
just  proportions,  and  is  therefore  obliged  to  rest  upon  tumid  ami 
exaggerated  expressions. 

Hyperboles  are  of  two  kinds  ;  either  such  as  are  employed 
in  description^  or  such  as  are  suggested  by  the  warmth  of 
passion.  The  best,  by  i'\ir,  are  those  which  are  the  effect  of 
passion:  for  if  tlie  imagination  has  a  tendency  to  magnify 
its  objects  bf*)'ond  their  natural  proportion,  passion  possessea 
this  tendency  in  a  vastly  stronger  degree ;  and  therefore  not 
only  excuses  the  most  daring  figures,  but  very  often  rendcra 
tl»em  natural  and  just.  All  passions,  witliout  exception,  love, 
terror,  amazement,  in<lignation,  anger,  and  even  grief,  throw 
the  mind  into  confusion,  aggravate  tlieir  objects,  and  <»f  course 
prompt  a  hyperbolical  st^le.  Hence  the  following  sentiments 
of  Satan,  in  Milton,  as  strongly  as  they  are  descril>ed,  contain 
notiang  but  what  is  natural  and  proper ;  exhibiting  the  picture 
of  a  mind  agitated  witJi  rage  and  despair  : 

M«,  in'tserahle !  -illicit  way  tliall  I  fly 

Infinite  uratli,  ami  iiifiiiite  despair? 

Uliicli  way  I  Hy  i«  liell,  inysoll'ain  hellj  I 

And  in  the  lowest  ilcfitli,  a  luwpr  deep. 

Still  tlireat'idn;;  to  devour  mc,  upcui  wide. 

To  which  tlie  hell  X  6iit}'cr  aeenis  a  heaven.— Book  iv.  I.  73. 

In  sinjple  description,  tlmugh  hyperboles  are  not  excluiledj 
yet  they  must  be  used  with  more  caution,  and  require  more  pre- 
paration, in  order  to  make  the  mind  relish  tlieni.  Eitlier  the 
object  described  must  be  of  that  kind,  which  of  itself  seizes  the 
fancy  strongly,  and  disposes  it  to  run  beyond  bounds ;  some- 
thing vast,  surprising,  and  new,  or  the  writer's  art  must  be  ex- 
erted iit  heating  the  fancy  gradually,  and  preparint?  it  to  think 
highly  of  llie  object  which  he  intends  to  exaggerate.  When  a 
poet  is  describing  an  earthquake  or  a  storm,  or  when  he  has 
brought  us  into  llie  midst  of  a  battle,  we  can  bear  strong  hyper- 
boles ivitliout  displeasure.     But  wlien   he  is  describing  only  a 
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woman  in  grief,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  disgua(pcl  with  flu<;h 

wild  exaggeration  as  the  follow  ing,  in  one  of  our  dramatic  poets  : 

1  fouml  her  on  tlie  floor 

Itt  aU  thcMonn  of  ecieC  yrt  bcnutifal;  .. 

Hntirtiiic  Turth  teirt  Rt  sncU  a  iKvub  rate, 

Tlint  were  thr  world  on  fire,  ihey  uiii^bthaTe  drown'd 

Tkt!  wruth  of  hcavcD,  and  qucnch'd  the  mi);hty  ruin. — Lfts. 

This  is  mere  bombast.  The  person  herself  who  was  under 
the  distracting  agitations  of  grief,  might  be  permitted  to  hyper- 
bolize strongly  :  but  the  spectator  describing  her,  cannot  be 
allowed  an  equal  liberty  :  for  this  plain  reason,  that  the  oue  is 
supposed  to  utter  the  sentiments  of  passion,  the  other  speaks 
only  the  language  of  description,  which  is  always  according 
to  tlic  dictates  uf  nature,  on  a  lower  tone :  a  distinction,  which, 
ho'Aever  obvious,  has  not  been  attended  to  by  many  writers. 

How  far  a  hyperbole,  suppo.sing  it  properly  introduced,  may 

bo  Bafely  carried  without  overstretching  it ;  what  is  tiic  projwjr 

measure  and  boundary  of  tlus  fijfure,  cannot,  as  far  as  I  know, 

be  ascertained  by  any  precise  rule.     Good  sense,  and  just  taste, 

must  determino  the  point;  beyond  which  if  we  pass,  we  become 

•xtravagant.     Lucan  may  be  pointed  out  as  an  author  apt  to  be 

o^eessive  in  his  hyperboles.     Among  the  compliments  paid  by 

the  Roman  poets  to  their  emperors,   it  had  become  fashionable 

to  ask  them,  what  part  of  the  heavens  tliey  would  choose  for 

their  habitation,  after  they  should  have  become  gods?    Virgil 

hn<i    already   carried    this    suihcieatly   far   in   his   address   to 

Augustus : 

Tibl  bracbw  conU^hit  ardeni 

Scorpius,  ct  cwli  jiuta  plus  parte  rclinquit.* — Geors.  LS4. 

But  this  did  not  suftice  Lucan.  Resolved  to  outdo  all  his  pre- 
decessors, in  a  like  address  to  Nero,  he  very  gravely  beseeches 
him  not  to  choose  bis  place  near  either  of  the  poles,  but  to 
be  sure  to  occupy  just  the  middle  of  the  heavens,  lest,  by 
going  eitiier  to  one  side  t»r  other,  his  weight  should  overset  the 
universe 

Srd  neque  In  ArctOf>  ncUem  libi  legvrin  orbe, 
Nvc  pola*  advcrsi  calidiis  qua  mcr^itur  nnfttrii 
ybtlicfis  immcnsi  partem  »\  pre»eri>>  iini.m 
8rnti»'t  axu  omii.     Librati  pondera  csU 
Oibe  tene  mrdio.t PUar*.  1.  M. 

•  ••  The  icorpion,  icad)  to  receive  tby  lawi, 

Yh-UU  hllfbis  region,  and  contracts  bu  pa«a.^ 

t  But,  ob!  wbatever  be  thy  i^odhead  threat. 
Fix  fu)(  Id  rcsiona  too  r^'inote  iby  seat 
Nor  deiffu  tbon  i>ear  tlic  frozen  Hear  to  iluiMi 
Kor  wbeic  iLc  sultry  souibr ro  stars  dccUnf. 
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Sudi  t!iou);Lt3  as  these,  are  what  the  French  call  ouirrs.  and 
alff'ay.s  proceeii  from  a  false  fire  of  genius.  The  Spanish  and 
African  writers,  as  Tertullian,  Cyprian,  Auguatin,  are  remarked 
for  being  fond  of  them.  As  in  that  epitaph  ou  Charles  V.  by  a 
Spanish  writer . 

Pro  tuoiulo  ponas  orbem,  pro  tei^inc  ccvluni, 
Sidera  pro  tacihuif  pro  lacrymii  roaria. 

Sometimes  they  dazzle  and  impose  by  their  boldness ;  but 
wherever  reason  and  good  sense  are  so  mueli  violated,  there  can 
be  no  true  beauty.  Epigrammatic  writers  are  frequently  guilly  in 
this  respect ;  resting  the  whole  merit  of  their  epigrams  on  some 
esiravagant  hjiierbolical  tm'n  ;  such  as  the  following  of  Dr.  Pit- 
cairn's,  upon  Holland's  being  gained  from  the  ocean  : 

Tellurcm  feccrc  Dii ;  sna  litora  Bcl|?ee ; 

Immensaetluc  raolis  opus  ntrumqiic  fnit; 
Dl  vacuo  sparsas  Klunierftruiit  ;Ftliere  terrai, 

Nilibi,  qao<l  operi  possit  obeue,  tuit. 
At  Uel^s  maria  et  civVi  natuiaque  rrnini 

Obitititj  obstantes  hi  domiiere  Deoa. 

So  much  for  the  hyperbole.  AVe  proceed  now  to  those  figures 
which  lie  altogether  in  the  thought  j  where  (he  words  are  taken 
in  their  common  and  literal  sense. 

Among  these,  the  first  place  is  unquestionably  due  to  Per- 
sonification, or  that  figure  by  which  we  attribute  life  and  action 
to  inanimate  objects.  The  technical  term  for  this  is  prosopopoeia: 
but  us  personification  is  of  the  same  import,  and  more  allied  to 
our  own  language,  it  will  be  better  to  use  tliis  word. 

It  is  a  figure,  the  use  of  which  is  very  extensive,  and  its  foun- 
dation laid  deep  in  human  nature.  At  first  view,  and  when  con- 
sidered abstractly,  it  would  appear  to  be  a  figure  of  the  utmost 
boldness,  and  to  border  on  the  extravagant  and  ridiculous.  For 
what  can  seem  more  remote  from  the  track  of  reasonable  tliought, 
than  to  speak  of  stones  and  trees,  and  fields  and  rivers,  as  if  they 
were  living  creatures,  and  to  attribute  to  them  thought  and  sen- 
sation, nlTections  and  actions  ?  One  might  imagine  this  to  be  no 
more  tlmn  childish  conceit,  which  no  person  of  taste  could  relish. 
In  fact,  however^  the  ca^e  is  very  difi'erent.    No  such  ridiculous 


I'ress  not  too  mncli  on  any  part  the  sphere ; 

Hard  wpre  the  task  thy  wri(;lit  divine  tit  boai ; 

Soon  would  tbe  axis  tVrl  (be  itnuMinl  load, 

And,  (Tioiinini;,  bend  bcnratii  th*  incumbent  tfwl; 

O'er  the  mid  orb  more  e<|Mal  Hbalt  thou  rise, 

And  Hilb  a  ju«tLr  babiuce  lU  tlie  9kie«.*^Kow«. 
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effect  is  produced  by  personificaHon,  when  properly  employed ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  found  to  be  natural  and  agreeable  ;  nor  is 
any  very  uncommon  degree  of  passion  required,  in  order  to 
make  us  relish  it.  All  poetry,  even  in  its  most  gentle  and  hum- 
ble forms,  abounds  with  it.  From  prose,  it  is  far  from  being 
excluded :  nay,  in  common  conversation,  very  frequent  ap- 
proaches are  made  to  it.  When  we  say  the  ground  thints  for 
rain,  or  the  earth  smiles  with  plenty ;  when  we  speak  of  am- 
bition's being  rexiiess,  or  a  disease  being  deu'UJuly  such  expressions 
show  the  facility  witii  which  the  mind  can  accommodate  the 
properties  of  living  creatures  to  tilings  that  are  inanimate^  or  to 
abstract  conceptions  of  its  own  forming. 

Indeed,  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  tliere  is  a  wonderful 
proneness  in  hiunan  nature  to  animate  all  objects.  \Vhetlier 
this  arises  from  a  sort  of  assimilating  principle,  from  a  propen- 
siuu  to  spread  a  resemblance  of  ourselves  over  all  other  things, 
or  from  whatever  otlier  cause  it  arises,  so  it  is,  that  almost 
every  emotion  which  in  the  least  agitates  the  mind,  bestows  upon 
its  object  a  momentary  idea  of  life.  Let  a  man,  by  an  unwary 
step,  sprain  his  ancle,  or  hurt  his  foot  upon  a  stone,  and,  in  the 
rullled  discomposed  moment,  he  will,  sometimes^  feel  himself 
disposed  to  break  the  stone  in  pieces,  or  to  utter  passionate  ex- 
pressions against  it,  as  if  it  had  done  him  an  injury.  If  one  has 
been  long  accustomed  to  a  certain  set  of  objects,  which  have 
matU  a  strong  impression  on  his  imagination ;  as  to  a  house, 
where  he  has  passed  many  agreeable  years ;  or  to  fiekls,  and 
trees,  and  mountains,  among  wliicb  Ite  has  often  walked  witli  the 
greatest  delight :  when  he  is  obliged  to  part  with  thenr,  espe- 
cially if  he  has  no  prospect  of  ever  seeing  them  again,  he  can 
scarce  avoid  having  somewhat  of  the  same  feeling  as  when  he  is 
leaving  old  friends.  They  seem  endowed  with  life.  They 
become  objects  of  his  aOection  ;  and,  in  the  moment  of  his 
parting,  it  scarce  seems  absurd  to  him,  to  give  vent  to  his  feeling 
in  wordtf^  and  to  take  a  formal  ailieu. 

So  strong  is  that  impression  of  life  which  is  made  upon  us, 
by  the  more  magnificent  and  striking  objects  of  nature  espe- 
cially, that  I  doubt  not,  in  the  least,  of  tliis  having  been  one 
cause  of  the  multiplication  of  divinities  in  the  heathen  world. 
The  belief  of  dreads  and  naiads,  of  tlie  genius  of  the  wood,  and 
the  god  of  the  river,  among  men  of  lively  imaginations,  in  the 
early  ages  of  tlie  world,  easily  arose  from  tliis  turn  of  mind. 
When  tJieir  favourite  rural  objects  hud  often  been  animated  in 
tlieir  fancy,  it  was  an  cosy  transition  to  attribute  to  them  sonif 
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rcttl  divinity,  soDie  unseen  power  or  genius  which  iuhahited 
tliem,  or  in  some  peculiar  manner  belonged  to  tlicni.  Imagi- 
nation was  highly  gratified,  by  Ihus  gaining  aomewhut  to  rest, 
upon  with  more  stahillty ;  and  when  belief  coincided  so  roach 
witJi  imagination,  very  sliglit  causes  would  be  suiHcIent  to 
e^itablish  it. 

From  this  deduction  may  be  easily  seen  how  it  comes  to 
pass,  that  personification  makes  so  great  a  figure  in  all  coni- 
posilionH,  where  imagination  or  passion  have  any  concern.  On 
innmrierable  occasions,  it  is  the  very  language  of  imagination' 
and  passion,  and  therefore,  deserves  to  be  attended  to,  and 
examined  with  peculiar  care.  There  are  three  dilTerent  degrer.9 
of  this  figm'e ;  which  it  is  necessary  to  remark  and  distinguish, 
in  order  to  determine  the  propriety  of  its  use.  The  first  is, 
when  some  of  the  properties  or  qualities  of  living  creatures  aro 
ascribed  to  inanimate  objects  ;  the  second,  wlien  those  inanimate 
objects  are  introduced  as  acting  like  suck  as  have  life;  and  the 
tliird,  when  they  are  represented,  either  as  speaking  to  us,  or  as 
listening  to  what  we  say  to  them. 

The  first  and  lowest  degree  of  thi5  figure  consists  in  as- 
cribing to  inanimate  objects  some  of  the  qualities  of  living  crea- 
tures. Where  this  is  done,  as  is  most  commonly  the  case,  in 
a  word  or  two,  and  by  way  of  an  epithet  added  to  the  object, 
as,  •*  a  raging  storm,  a  deceitful  disease,  a  cruel  disaster,*  &c.  it 
raises  the  style  so  little,  that  tlie  huntblest  discourse  will  admit 
it  without  any  force.  This,  indeed,  is  such  an  obscure  degree 
of  personification,  that  one  may  doubt  whetiier  it  deserves  the 
name,  and  might  not  be  classed  with  simple  metaphors,  which 
trscape  in  a  manner  unnoticed.  Happily  employed,  Itowever,  it 
sometimes  adds  beauty  and  sprightliness  to  an  expression,  as  lu 
this  line  of  Virgil : 

Aut  coDjnrato  descendenB  Dactu  ab  Utro. — Ocor.  U.  497. 

Where  the  personal  epithet,  conjurato,  applied  to  the  river  htro, 
is  infinitely  wore  poetical  than  if  it  had  been  applied  to  the 
person  thus : 

ArI  cunjuraluft  dc»ceudenii  Dacui  ab  Utro. 

A  very  little  taste  will  make  any  i  ne  feel  the  iliilVrcncc  between 
these  two  lines. 

The  next  degree  of  this  figure  is,  when  we  inlrodnce  hiani- 
mate  objects  acting  like  those  that  have  life.  Here  we  rise  b 
»tep  higher,  and  the  personification  becomes  sensible.  Accord- 
ing to  tlie  nature  of  Uie  action,  wliich  we  attribute  to  those  in- 
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animate  olyccts.  ami  llie  particularity  with  which  wc  describe 
it,  such  is  the  stienjrth  of  the  figure.  Wijen  pursued  to  any 
length,  it  behmj^s  only  to  studied  harangues,  to  highly  tigured 
and  elocjuent  discourse:  when  slightly  touched,  it  may  be 
aduiitted  into  subjects  of  less  elevation.  Cicero,  for  instance, 
speaking  of  the  cases  where  killing  another  is  lawful  in  self* 
defence,  uses  the  following  words :  *  Aliquantto  nobis  gladius 
ad  nccidendum  honiinem  ub  ipsis  porrigitur  legibus.**  (Orut. 
pro  Milone.)  The  expression  is  happy.  The  laws  are  per* 
soniGed,  as  reaching  fortit  their  hand  to  give  us  a  sword  for 
putting  one  to  dcatli.  Such  short  personitications  as  these 
may  be  admitted,  even  into  moral  treatises,  or  works  of  cool 
reasoning  ;  and  provide<i  they  be  easy  and  not  strained,  and 
that  we  be  not  cloyed  with  too  frequent  returns  of  them,  they 
have  a  good  effect  on  style,  and  render  it  botli  strong  and 
lively. 

The  genius  of  our  language  gives  us  an  advantage  in  the  use 
of  this  figure.  As,  with  us,  no  substantive  nouns  have  gender, 
ur  are  masculine  and  feminine,  except  the  proper  names  of  male 
and  female  creatures,  by  giving  a  gender  to  any  inanimate 
object,  or  abstract  idea,  that  is,  in  place  of  the  pronoun  it,  using 
tbc  personal  pronouns,  he  or  she,  we  presently  raise  the  style, 
and  begin  personiHcation.  In  solemn  discourse,  this  may  often 
be  done  to  good  purpose,  when  speaking  of  religion,  or  virtue, 
or  our  country,  or  any  such  object  of  dignity.  I  shall  give  a 
remarkably  tine  example  from  a  sermon  of  Bishop  Sherlock'Sp 
where  we  shall  see  natural  religion  beautifully  personified,  and 
be  able  to  judge  from  it  of  the  spirit  and  grace  which  this  figure, 
when  well  conducted,  bestows  on  a  discourse.  I  must  take 
notice,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  is  an  instance  of  Uiis  figure, 
carried  as  far  as  prose,  even  in  its  highest  elevation,  will  admit, 
and,  therefore,  suited  only  to  compositions  where  the  great 
efforts  of  eloquence  are  allowed.  The  author  is  comparing 
togetlier  our  Saviour  and  Maliomet ;  •*  Go,"  says  he,  *  to  your 
Natural  Religion;  lay  before  her  Maliomet,  and  his  disciplefi, 
arrayed  in  armour  and  blood,  riding  in  triumph  over  the  spoils 
of  thousands  who  fell  by  his  victorious  sword.  Show  her  the 
cities  which  he  set  in  flames,  the  countries  which  he  rava^etl  and 
destroyed,  and  the  miserable  distress  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth.  When  she  has  viewed  him  in  this  scene,  carry  her  inio 
bis  retirement ;  show  her  the  prophet's  chamber  ;  his  concubines 
and  his  wives;  and  let  her  hear  him  allege  revelation,  and  a 
(Uvine  commission,  to  justify  his  adultery  and  lust..    When  she 
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is  tired  witli  this  prospect*  tben  show  her  the  blessed  Jesus,, 
humble  and  meek,  doing  good  to  all  the  sons  of  men.     Let  her 
see  him  in  liis  most  retired  privacies  ;  let  her  follow  him  to  the* 
mouut,  and  hear  his  devotions  and  supplications  to  God.  Carry  her 
to  his  table  to  view  his  poor  fare,  and  hear  his  heaveidy  discourse. 
Let  her  attend  him  to  the  tribunal,  and  consider  the  patience 
with  which  he  endured  the  scoSs  and  reproaches  of  his  enemies. 
Lead  her  to  his  cross;  let  her  \ievv  him  in  the  agony  of  deaths . 
and  hear  Ids  last  prajer  for  his  persecutors;  Falher,  forgive 
them,  for  they  know  not  what  thetf  do! — Wlien  Natural  Religion' 
has  thus  viewed  botli,  ask   her,  which  is  the  jiropltet  of  God?* 
But  her  answer  wc  have  already  had,  when  she  saw  part  of  this 
scencj  through  the  eyes  of  the  centurion,  who  attended  at  the 
cross.     By  liim  she  spoke,  and  said.  Truly  this  Man  was  the  Soit 
of  God.^"^    This  is  more  than  elegant;  it  is  truly  sublime.     The 
whole  passage  is  animated ;  and  the  tigure  rises  at  the  con- 
clusion, when  Natural  Religion,  who,  before,  was  only  a  spec- 
tator, is  introduced  as  speaking  by  the  centurion's  voice.    It  has 
the  better  cQ'cct  too,  that  it  occurs  at  the  conclusion  of  a  discourse, 
whcits  we  naturally  look  for  most  warmth  and  dignity.     Did 
Bishop  Sherlock's  sermons,  or,  indeed.,  any  English  sermons 
whatever,  afford  us   many  passages  equal   to   tins,  we   should 
oftener  have  recourse  to  them  for  instances  of  the  beauty  of 
composition. 

Hitherto  we  have  spoken  of  prose ;  in  poetry  personifica- 
tions of  this  kind  are  extremely  frequent,  and  are,  indeed,  the 
life  and  soul  of  it  We  expect  to  find  every  tiling  animated  in 
the  descriptions  of  a  poet  who  has  a  lively  fancy.  Accordingly 
Homer,  the  father  and  prince  of  poets,  is  remarkable  for  the  use 
of  this  figure.  War,  peace,  darts,  spears,  towns,  rivers,  every- 
thing, in  short,  is  alive  in  his  writings.  The  same  is  the  case 
with  Milton  and  Shakespeare.  No  personification,  in  any 
author,  is  more  striking,  or  introduced  on  a  more  proper  occa- 
sion,  than  the  following  of  Milton's,  on  occasion  of  £ve*s  eating 
the  forbidden  fruit : 

Sd  tayinit-,  her  null  liand^  in  evil  bour, 

Forth  rmching  to  the  finiit,  she  pluck 'd,  the  cat; 

EarUi  Icit  the  wmnx) ;  and  Nature,  from  her  scat, 

Sighing,  through  all  bri  works,  gave  sifpu  of  woe. 

That  aU  wu  lost. Par.  Lost,  ik.  780.         i 

AM  the  circumstances  and  ages  of  men,  poverty,  riches,  yonth, 
old  age,  all  the  dispositions   and   passions,  melanclioly,  love. 


*  BUliop  Sherlock's  Sennoos,  vol.  1.  disc.  0. 
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grief,  contentment,  are  capable  of  being  personified  in  poetry, 
witL  great  propriety.  Of  this,  we  meet  with  frequent  examples 
ill  Mikuu's  Allegro  and  Penseroso,  Parncll'if  Hyuin  to  Content- 
ment, TboQisou's  Seasons,  and  all  the  good  poets :  nor  indeed. 
ii  it  easy  to  set  any  bounds  to  personifications  of  this  kind,  iu 
poetry. 

One  of  the  greatest  pleasures  we  receive  from  poetry,  is,  to 
find  ourselves  always  in  the  midst  of  our  fellows  ;  and  fo  mm 
every  thing  thinking,  feeling,  and  acting,  as  we  ourselves  do. 
This  is  perhaps  the  principal  charm  of  this  sort  of  figured  stylo, 
that  it  introduces  us  into  society  with  all  nature,  and  intere&ta 
us,  even  in  inanimate  objects,  by  furming  a  connection  between 
them  and  us,  through  that  sensibility  which  it  ascribes  to  tliem. 
This  is  exemplified  in  the  following  beautiful  passage  of  Thom- 
son's Summer,  wherein  the  life  which  he  bestows  upon  all 
nature,  when  describing  the  elTects  of  the  rising  suu,  renders  tlie 
scenery  uncommonly  gay  and  interesting  : 

Uiit  yonder  comes  the  powrrfal  khig  of  day, 
Rejoirinir  in  the  casL  The  lessening  rlouii, 
Tlic  kindling  axnre,  and  the  mountain's  Imdw 
Tipt  Willi  etlicreai  uioli),  hi»  near  iipproat;h 

Belokeu  gUd. 

By  thee  re6ned. 

In  brisker  mc»iircf>,  the  relucent  nlream 
Frisk*  o'er  the  meatl.     Tlie  preciitice  uhnipt, 
Projectinc:  horror  on  the  bUcken'd  flood, 
Softens  at  thy  relnrn.    The  desert  joy«, 
Wildly  tbron;;h  all  hi^  niclnnclioly  Ituunds; 
Rude  ruius  flitter  ;  and  the  briny  deep, 
Seen  from  »onie  pointed  promontory's  top, 
Reflects  from  every  fluctnatinj;  wave 
A  Klaace  extensive  ba  (he  day, 

Tlui  some  effect  is  remaikable  in  that  fine  passage  of  Milton  :     , 

To  the  nuptial  bower 

I  ted  hor  blusbint;  like  the  morn.     All  hcnvrn 
And  happy  con<ilcllationti,  on  that  honr, 
Shed  their  selccteAt  influence.     The  earth 
Gave  signs  ot'i^ratulatinn,  and  each  hill. 
Joyous  the  birds*,  fresh  fc^^lcs,  and  gentle  airs, 
WtaUpcr'd  it  to  the  woods,  and  from  their  ^iu^t 
Flunc  rose,  fluue  odour  from  tho  spicy  shrub, 
I>  isportiog.^— 

The  tliird  and  highest  degree  of  this  figure  remains  to  be 
mentioned,  when  inanimate  objects  are  introduced,  not  only  as 
feeling  and  acting,  but  as  speaking  to  us,  or  hearing  and  listen- 
ing when  we  address  ourselves  to  them.  This,  though  on 
several  occasions  far  from  being  unnatural,  is,  however,  more 
difficult  in  the  execution,  than  the  other  kinds  of  personification 
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For  this  is  plainly  the  boldest  of  all  rlielorical  figures  ;  it  is  tlie 
style  of  strong  passion  only ;  and,  therefore,  never  to  be  at- 
tempted, unless  when  the  mind  is  considerably  heated  and  agi- 
tated. A  slight  personification  of  some  inanimate  thing,  acting 
as  if  it  had  life,  can  be  relished  by  tlie  mind,  in  the  midst  of 
cool  description,  and  when  its  ideas  are  going  on  in  the  ordinary 
train.  But  it  must  be  in  a  state  of  violent  emotion^  and  have 
departed  considerably  from  its  common  track  of  thought,  before 
it  can  so  fur  realize  the  personification  of  an  insensible  object, 
as  to  conceive  it  listening  to  what  we  say,  or  making  any  return 
to  us.  All  strong  passions,  however?  have  a  tendency  to  use 
this  6pure  ;  not  only  love,  anger,  and  indignation,  but  even 
those  which  are  seemingly  more  dispiriting,  such  as  grief,  re- 
morse»  and  melancholy.  For  all  passions  struggle  for  vent,  ami 
if  they  can  find  no  other  object,  will,  rather  than  be  silent,  pour 
themselves  forth  to  woods,  and  rocks,  and  the  most  insensible 
things ;  especially,  if  these  be  in  any  degree  connected  with  the 
causes  and  objects  that  have  thrown  the  mind  into  this  agitation. 
Hence,  in  poetry,  where  the  greatest  liberty  is  allowed  to  the 
language  of  passion,  it  is  easy  to  produce  many  beautiful  exam- 
ples of  this  figure.  Milton  affords  us  an  extremely  fine  one,  in 
(hat  moving  and  tender  address  which  Eve  makes  to  Paradise, 
just  before  she  is  compelled  to  leave  it. 

Oh !  niKxpected  stroke,  woitm  than  of  dciith! 
MiiKt  1  thus  leave  thee,  Varadise  f  thus  leave 
Thee,  native  soil,  the^e  happv  walks,  and  ihadet. 
Fit  haunt  of  Gods!  where  I  had  hope  to  upend 
Uuiet,  though  sad,  tlic  respite  of  that  day. 
Which  must  he  mortal  to  ns  both.    O  flowers  t 
That  never  wiU  in  other  climate  f;row, 
My  early  vinitution  and  my  la«t 
*  At  ev'n,  which  1  bred  up  witli  tender  hand. 

From  yonr  first  op'nini;;  bud<i,  and  i^avc  you  names ! 
Who  now  shall  rear  you  to  the  sun,  or  rank 
Your  tribei,  and  water  from  th'  ambrofiial  fount !  ' 

Book  a.  I.  268. 

This  is  altogether  the  language  of  nature,  and  of  female  passion. 
It  is  observable,  that  all  plaintive  passions  are  ])eculiarly  prone 
to  the  use  of  this  figure.  The  complaints  which  Philoctetes,  in 
Sophocles,  pours  out  to  the  rocks  and  caves  of  Lemnos,  amidst 
the  excess  of  his  grief  and  despair,  are  remarkably  fine  examples 
of  it.*     And  there  are  frequent  examples,  not  in  poetrj  oiily^ 

TfU9  ril",  mi  yap  ii>Xo>  wJ"  i'r*^  \»y^. 
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but  in  real  life,  of  persons,  when  juat  about  to  suffer  deatlii 
taking  a  pasaiuuatt*  farewell  of  tlie  aun,  moon,  and  stars^  or  otlier 
sensible  objects  around  them. 

There  are  two  great  rules  for  the  management  of  this  sort 
of  personification.  The  Hrst  rule  is,  never  to  attempt  it,  unless 
when  prompted  by  a  strong  passion,  and  never  to  continue  it  when 
the  passion  liegiiis  to  flag.  It  is  one  of  those  high  omuments, 
wkich  can  only  Hnd  place  in  tlie  mo.st  warm  and  spirited  port^ 
of  composition  ;  ami  there,  too,  must  be  employed  with  modera- 
tion. 

The  second  rule  is,  never  to  personify  any  object  in  this  way, 
but  such  as  has  some  dignity  in  itself,  and  can  make  a  proper 
figure  in  this  elevation  to  which  we  raise  it.  The  observance  of 
this  rule  is  required^  even  in  the  lower  degrees  of  personiGca- 
tion ;  but  still  more,  when  an  address  is  made  to  the  personified 
object*  To  address  the  corpse  of  a  deceased  friend,  is  natural ; 
but  to  address  the  clothes  which  he  wore,  introduces  mean  and 
degrading  ideas.  So  also,  addressing  the  several  parts  of  one*s 
boely,  as  if  they  were  animated,  is  not  congruous  to  the  dignity 
of  pussioii.  For  this  reason,  I  must  condemn  the  following 
passage,  in  a  very  beautiful  poem  of  Mr.  Pope's^  Eloisa  to 
Abclard. 

Dear  fatal  name'  rent  ever  iinreveard. 
Nor  puss  tlie»e  lips  in  lioly  lilcnco  ft*:ard  ! 
Hide  it,  my  heurt,  within  that  cIoap  ditifime, 
Where,  mix*d  with  tiud's,  hii  lov'd  idea  Hpji: 
Oh!  write  It  not.  my  bund  l~his  name  appeai* 
Already  written— Blot  it  ual.  my  tear*! 

Here  are  several  different  objects  and  parts  of  the  body  personi. 
fied  ;  and  each  of  them  is  addressed  or  spoken  to  ;  let  us  consider 
with  what  propriety.  The  first  is,  the  name  of  Abelard  :  **  Dear 
fata!  name  !  rest  ever,"  &c.  To  this  no  reasonable  objection 
can  be  made.  For,  as  the  name  of  a  person  often  stan(b  for  the 
person  himself,  and  suggests  the  same  ideas,  it  can  bear  this 
personification  with  sufficient  dignity.  Next,  Eloisa  speaks  to 
herself,  and  personifies  her  heart  for  this  purpose :  **  Hide  it,  my 
heart,  within  that  close,"  &c.  As  the  heart  is  a  dignifipd  part  of 
the  hutuan  frame,  and  is  often  put  for  the  mind  or  afiections,  this 
■Iso  may  pass  witliout  blame.     But,  when  from  her  heart  shts 


**  O  tnoanlalni^  rivera,  ruclu,  and  tftvsfc  herd»> 
To  yoii  I  iprak  I  to  yoii  ainiie,  I  now 
Mii«t  lireatbe  my  torruws  t  yuii  are  wont  to  bear 
My  ud  comptnintft,  and  1  will  (idj  ynn  all 
lltat  1  have  tufTrred  from  Ac>iill«*<'  ftm.** — FaAniillM 
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puiiims  to  her  hand,  and  te.lla  Iter  hand  not  to  write  iiis  namew 
tills  \h  rorc<'d  and  unnatural  ;  a  personified  hand  is  low,  and  noft 
in  tlte  style  oi'  true  passion;  and  tfie  li^re  beconuwi  still  worstv 
when,  in  the  la.st  place,  she  exliorts  her  tcarfl  to  blot  out  ulint 
her  hand  had  written,  "  Oh  !  write  it  ni»t."  &c.  There  is^  itu 
these  two  lines,  an  air  of  epi)j;raminatir  conceit,  whicli  nativer 
passion  never  9Ugg:ests;  and  which  iR  altogether  unsuitable  to  thei 
tenderness  which  breathes  throufrh  the  rest  of  that  excellent  pueni; 
In  prose  ooinpositions,  this  figure  re(|uir€s  to  be  nsed  witl* 
still  jjreuter  moderation  and  delicacy.  The  same  liberty  is  not 
allowed  to  the  imagination  there,  as  in  poetry.  The  same  assis- 
tances cannot  be  obtained  for  raisin^r  passion  to  its  proper  hr^i^ht 
by  the  force  of  iiu»d>ers,  and  the  glow  of  style.  However,  ad^ 
dresses  to  inanimate  objects  are  not  excluded  from  prose ;  but 
have  their  place  only  in  the  higher  species  of  oratory,  A  public 
speaker  may  on  some  occasions  very  properly  address  religior^ 
or  virtue;  or  his  native  country,  or  some  city  or  province,  whicH 
has  suH'ered  perhaps  ^rtfat  calamities,  or  been  tliu  scene  of  soniij 
memorable  action.  But  we  must  remember,  that  as  such  ad- 
dresses are  among  the  highest  elforts  of  elo(|Ut:nce,  they  shonlrl 
never  be  attempted,  unless  by  persons  of  more  than  ordijiary 
genins.  For  if  the  orator  fails  in  his  design  uf  moving  our  pns 
sions  by  tlicm,  he  is  sure  of  being  laughed  at.  Of  all  frigid 
things,  the  most  frigid  are  the  aTvkwaril  and  unseasonable  at 
tempts  sometimes  made  towards  such  kinds  of  personification^ 
especially  if  they  be  long  continued.  \Vc  see  the  writer  or 
speaker  toiling,  and  labouring  to  expre^ss  the  language  of  some 
passion,  which  he  neither  teels  himself,  nor  can  make  us  feeK 
We  rvmuin  not  only  cold,  but  frozen  ;  and  are  at  full  leisure  to 
criticise  on  the  ridiculous  figure  which  the  personified  object 
makes,  when  we  ought  lt>  have  been  transported  with  a  glow  uf  j 
enthusiasm.  Some  of  the  Frencli  writers,  particularly  Hossuet 
and  Flechier,  in  their  sermons  and  funeral  orations,  have  at* 
tempted  and  executed  this  figure,  not  without  warmth  aud 
dignity.  Their  works  are  exceedingly  worthy  of  being  con- 
sulted>  for  instances  of  this,  anil  of  ^vcral  other  ornaments  of 
•tyle.  Indeed,  the  vivacity  and  nrdour  of  the  Frenrh  genius  iS 
more  suited  to  this  bold  species  ot  oratory,  than  tlte  more  co«^ 
rect  but  less  animated  genius  of  the  British,  who  in  tlieir  prose 
works  very  rarely  attempt  any  of  tlie  high  figures  uf  doquence.* 

•  III  the  ••Omlson*  Fuirtbrn  Ho  M.  ROHioel.*'  which  r  cflntliJer  as  one  of 
the  ma»lrr-pt-  ren  nf  modern  dii'luonce,  upoitrnphes  nnd  mltlre-ws  li>  iHTHmtiRMt 
ohj.-ots  frequrnU^  occur,  ma  aru  kU|>|>orte[t  wilh  niUQli  Hpjrjr.  Tliu*,  for  iii»Ui)««, 
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much  for  persoiiiGcations  or  prosopopoeia^  in  all  its  difTernit 
forms. ' 

Apostrophp  is  n  fij2;ure  ao  much  »f  ilir.  same  kintl,  that  it  will 
not  require  many  wortl:^.  It  is  an  address  to  a  real  person  ;  but 
one  who  is  either  absent  or  dead,  as  if  he  were  pres«ut  aud 
listening  to  as.  It  \s  so  mucli  allied  to  an  address  tu  inaniiimte 
objects  personified,  tliat  botii  these  fig'ires  are  sonietinics  ealled 
apostrophes,  iluwever,  the  proper  apostrophe  is  in  boldness 
one  dejjre*  lower  than  the  address  to  personiticd  oLjeets  ;  for  it 
certainly  re<iuires  a  less  eflbrl  of  iniaginatioD  to  suppose  persons 
present  who  are  dead  or  absent^  than  to  animate  insensible 
beinf^s,  and  direct  our  discourse  to  thpnu  Both  figures  are  sub- 
ject to  the  same  rule  of  bein^  prompted  by  passion,  in  order  to 
render  them  natural :  for  both  are  the  lan^ua^e  of  passion  or 
strong  emotions  only.  Among  the  poets  apostrophe  is  frequent; 
as  in  Virgil : 


k 


-Pereunt  Hypanisqae  DymaAqne 


Confixi  a  »ociis  ;  ncc  tc  tua  pluriina,  Hantheu, 

Labeuluai  pieU-'iy  Dtc  Apolliuia  inlula  texit'.*  Mn.  ii.  428. 


iu  ilie  fnneral  oratioo  of  Marr  of  Austrii,  Qneen  of  France,  the  aujior  addrejisca 
Alfcien,  In  thr  prospect  of  tlie  advanta^  which  the  amiH  of  Loiilft  XIV.  were  to 
ICain  over  it:  '*  Avant  lui  la  France,  pruque  fans  Taiweaiix,  lenoit  en  vHiii  atiK 
(leva  men.  MainUnant,  on  le«  voit  converUs  depiiis  le  levant  juHqn'Hu  cuii- 
chant  de  no»  llottes  Ticlorieuscs ;  et  la  hardies^e  FrancoWe  porle  partont  la 
tcrrvor  avec  le  Dom  dr  Loni*.  Tu  cOdera».  tu  toniberat  louft  ce  vainfineur, 
Alger  !  riche  dct  d^pouillea  dc  la  Ckretient^'.  To  di»oi«  cu  loii  cu-ur  avare,  J« 
tk-iu  la  luer  »oii9  nies  loix,  et  lr»  nations  Bont  ma  proie.  L:i  U'i;t*rett'  de  tct 
Tilisranx  te  donnoit  dv  la  confiancc.  Mai^  tn  te  vrrrav  Httai|ti^  dnns  tri 
mttrailleB,  comme  iin  oiiean  ravisiianl  qn'on  iroit  cherrlier  panni  net  rorhers 
et  dans  mo  nid,  ou  U  partage  ton  butin  i  tc»  pctiii.  Tu  reiidi  d^jik  tes  esclu%e». 
Lotiifl  a  hrU^  lei  fern,  done  tu  iiccaUloiii  »cs  sujets."  \c.  In  nnolluT  pHKMi^  of 
the  faiuf  oration,  he  thus  npoislrophizcs  the  If)**  of  Hlieu<i;tnl9,  which  lidd  been 
tendered  famona  by  being  the  scene  of  tho«e  cont'erencei.  In  which  tlie  treaty  of 
the  PyrennecK  between  France  and  Spain,  and  tlie  marriage  of  tbi>  princess  with 
the  kini*  of  France,  were  concluded.  *'  Isle  paciiiqne,  ou  He  dnivcnt  terminer  leu 
tllfTi^rcmlR  dc  deux  grnnd&  empires  ^  qui  (u  sers  Up  limitcs  :  isle  ripfncllement 

m^niorHhh*  par  le»  coufcrencex  de  deux  grands  ministrcs. AugiiHtejouru^cod 

denx  fu-res  nuUnm,  lon^temps  cnnemies  et  alors  reronclU^es  par  Marie  Tli^r^set 
s'avanrent  mr  leiirs  confliis,  lenrs  rois  i  leur  K'le,  non  pins  pour  t-e  comhattrt, 
luaia  pour  »'embrasf.tr.— Ftles  sacrK**,  marUpe  ibiiiin^,  voile  nupliiil,  bf-n*dtc- 
lion»  lacrillce,  put»-ji:  niAler  aujourd'buL  %osc(r^monie9  et  vo«  pnmpcs  avec  cei 
pompe.s  Aint'bres,  rt  Ic  ronible  dei  ^rnndciir^  avec  leum  ruineit !"  In  the  fnnenit 
vratinn  of  Henrietta,  quern  of  England,  (vrbich  in  prrhnp^  the  nohlrxt  of  all  hu 
CfluipoAttiuuO  alter  recounting  all  the  hud  doue  lo  kiipport  her  untorlunate  huA. 
band,  hv  cnnrlndcs  v^iih  thi^  honmirul  Hpostrophe  :  "  O  mere  !  O  fcnime  !  O  rcine 
odmkrabtc  *•!  dtsne  d  one  meilleure  fortune,  Hi  lr»  fortnnr'*  de  la  lerre  ttoicnt 
quetqur  cliour* !  Kiifin  il  faut  ceder  a  voire  »«rt.  Vou»  avcj  awer.  iHuuteuu  I'etat, 
qui  cut  attaquc  par  une  force  invincible  et  divine,  ]|  nc  ret>le  plus  de»oiniais, 
tinon  que  voua  trtilei  ferme  parmi  sea  ruinea." 

*  Nor.  Pantheus!  tltec,  thy  mure,  nor  the  hands 

Of  awful  Phocbu*,  sav'd  from  impio<is  handi,— Drtdfn. 
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'I  be  poems  of  OMian  are  full  of  the  aiost  be^atifuJ  instances 
of  this  figure  :  «  Weep  on  the  rocks  of  roaring  winds,  O  maid 
of  Inistorc ;  bend  thy  fair  head  over  the  waves,  tbou  fairer 
than  the  ^host  df  the  hills,  when  it  moves  in  a  sunbeam  at 
noon  over  the  silence  of  Morven  !  Re  is  fullen  \  thy  youth  m 
low  ;  pale  beneath  tlie  sword  of  CulLullin  !"*  Quiritilian  afl'orda 
Ufl  a  ver>'  fine  example  in  prose ;  when,  in  tlie  hei^itming  of  his 
sixth  book,  deploring  the  untimely  death  of  his  son,  which  bad 
happened  during  the  course  of  the  work,  he  makes  a  very  mov^ 
ing  and  tender  apostropiie  to  bim.  "  Nam  quo  ille  animo,  qua 
medieorum  admiratione,  mensium  octo  valetudioein  tulit  ?  ut  me 
in  supremis  consohitus  est?  quam  etiam  deficieus,  jamqu« 
non  noster,  ipsum  ilium  alienatas  mentis  errorem  circa  solas 
literas  habuit?  Tuosne  ego,  O  meae  spes  inanes !  labentea 
oculos,  tuum  fugientem  spiritum  vidi  ?  Tuum  corpus  frigi- 
dum,  exsangue  complexus^  animam  recipere,  auramque  cora- 
munem  haurire  amplius  potui  ? — Tene  consulari  nuper  adoptione 
ad  omnium  spes  honoruiu  patris  adniotum,  te  avunculo  prfttori 
gencrum  desttimtum,  te  omnium  spe  Atticce  eloqueotiae  candi- 
datum,  parens  superstes  tantum  ad  poenas  amisi  !*'f  In  this 
passage^  Quintilian  shows  tlte  true  genius  of  an  orator,  as  much 
as  he  does  elsewhere  that  o(  the  critic. 

For  such  bold  iigures  of  discourse  as  strong  personifications, 
addresses  to  personified  objects,  and  apostropltes,  the  glowing 
imagination  of  the  ancient  oriental  nations  was  particularly 
fitted.  Hence,  in  the  sacred  Scriptures,  we  find  some  very 
remarkable  instances  :  **  O  thou  sword  of  the  Lord !  how  long 
will  it  be  ere  tliou  be  quiet !  put  thyself  up  into  the  scabbard, 
rest  and  be  still !  How  can  it  be  quiet,  seeing  the  Lord  hath 
given  it  a  charge  against  Ashkelon,  and  against  the  sea-shore  7 


there  he  hath  appointed 


it.-t 


There  is  one  passage  in  par- 


•  Hnffal,  Book  I. 

t  "  W'aU  wliat  spirit,  and  how  much  to  the  adoiinition  of  (lie  pliyiicisni, 
tltUlie  bettr  tUroiicliuiit  eiKlit  inoiitlis  liia  lin^reriiiff  dUtreui!  With  wlial  lender 
atleiiUoii  did  lie  Atady,  even  in  Itie  lu»t  extifmity,  to  comfort  me  :  and,  when  no 
lont;er  himself,  hour  nfl'crtin'^  wa<4  it  to  liehold  the  disordered  efforts  of  hi* 
wdiiderinic  mind,  whully  employed  on  wilyert*  of  literature  !  Ah  !  my  frustinled 
and  fallen  hopes  1  Imve  I  then  hchcid  ymir  clo-sins  pyrs,  und  hrard  the  U»t  groan 
iMiie  from  your  lips?  After  having  embraced  your  cold  and  hieatlilev-t  body,  how 
was  it  in  my  power  to  draw  the  *ilal  air.  or  continne  to  drap  •  miserable  lii'et 
When  I  had  just  beliiild  yon  raUcd  by  consular  adoption  to  the  prospect  of  all 
yonr  Inilier'j*  honuurii,  destined  to  be  son-iu-Iaw  to  your  nncle  the  Pra-tor.  pointed 
out  by  Rcncral  expectation  u  the  *nccr»»fiil  candidate  for  the  prize  of  Altir  vUt- 
suence,  in  this  moment  of  yonr  opening  honoitra,  mtut  I  loie  yoM  for  ever,  and 
l^main  an  nnhuppy  pareul,  turvivtiit;  only  to  MUter  woe  f  * 

X  Jertimiidi,  kIviL  0,  7. 
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tinilnr,  wliirli  I  mnst  not  omit  to  mention,  becausf  il  rontauis 
a  greater  a5<ieitiblag;e  oi'stiblirae  ideas,  of  bold  and  during  lij^ure.s, 
than  is  perliaj)(i  any  where  to  be  met  with.  It  is  in  tlie  four- 
teenth chapter  of  Jaaiah,  where  the  prophet  thus  describes  tli« 
fall  of  the  A9S)Tian  empire  :  *  Thou  shalt  take  up  this  proverb 
n^ainst  the  kinjjj  of  Babylon,  ami  say.  How  hath  the  oppressor 
ceased !  the  golden  city  ceased  !  The  Lord  liath  broken  the 
staff  of  the  wicked,  and  the  sceptre  of  the  rulers.  He  who  smote' 
the  people  in  wrath  with  a  confintjal  stroke  :  he  that  ruled 
the  nations  in  anger,  is  persecuted,  and  none  hindereth.  Thd 
w.hole  earth  is  at  rest,  and  is  quiet :  they  break  forth  into 
stn^in^.  Yea,  the  fir-trees  rejoice  nt  thee,  nnd  the  cedars  of 
Lebanon,  saying-,  Since  thou  art  laid  <lown,  no  feller  is  come 
up  against  us.  Hell  from  beneath  is  moved  for  thee,  to  meet 
dice  at  thy  coming  :  it  stirreth  up  the  dead  for  thee,  even  all  the 
chief  ones  of  the  earth  :  it  hath  raised  up  from  their  thrones  tdl 
the  kings  of  the  nations.  All  they  shall  speak,  and  say  unto 
thee.  Art  thou  also  become  weak  as  we  ?  Art  thou  become  like 
unto  us  ?  Thy  pomp  is  brought  down  to  the  grave,  and  the 
noise  of  thy  viols :  the  worm  is  spread  under  thee,  and  the  worms 
cover  thee.  How  art  thou  fallen  from  heaven,  O  I^ucifer,  son  of 
tlie  morning  !  ho\r  art  thou  cut  down  to  tlie  ground,  which  didst 
weaken  the  nations  !  For  thou  hast  said  in  thine  hearty  I  will 
ascend  into  heaven,  I  will  exalt  my  throne  above  the  stars  of 
God  ;  I  will  sit  also  upon  the  mount  of  the  congregation,  in  the 
sides  of  the  nortli.  I  will  ascend  above  the  heights  of  tlie  clouds, 
I  will  be  like  tl»e  Most  High.  Yet  thou  shnit  be  brought  down 
to  hell,  to  the  sides  of  tlie  pit.  They  th;it  see  Dice  shall  narrowly 
look  upon  thee,  and  consider  thee,  saving,  Is  this  the  man  Ihtit 
made  the  earth  to  tremble,  that  did  shake  kingdoms?  that  made 
the  world  as  a  wilderness,  and  destroyed  the  cities  thereof?  that 
opened  not  the  hotrse  of  his  prisoners?  All  the  kings  of  the  na- 
tions, even  uH  of  them  lie  in  glory,  every  one  in  his  own  house. 
But  thou  art  cast  out  of  thy  grave,  like  an  abominable  branch  : 
and  as  iht  rainietit  of  those  that  are  slain,  thrust  through  with  a 
sword,  that  go  down  to  the  stones  of  the  pit,  as  a  carcass  trod- 
den under  feet."  This  whole  passage  is  full  of  sublimity.  Every 
objccf  is  animated  ;  a  variety  of  personages  are  introduced  :  wc 
bear  the  Jews,  the  tir-trees,  and  cedars  of  Lebanon,  the  ghosts 
of  departed  kings^  the  king  of  Babylon  himself,  and  those  who 
look  upon  his  bud},  all  .^peaking  in  their  order,  and  acting  their 
difl'erent  parts  without  confusion 
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LECTURE  XVII 

rOMPARlSON,  ANTITIIESrs.  INTERKOOATION.    LXCLAMATION, 
AND   OTHKR   FIGURES  OP  SPEECH. 


AVe  are  still  enji;apeil  in  tbe  consideration  of  lig-ures  of 
spnerh ;  wliicli,  r>s  they  ndd  much  to  the  beauty  of  style  when 
properly  employed,  and  are  at  the  same  timt;  liable  to  be  greatly 
abused,  require  a  careful  discussiou.  As  it  would  be  tedious  U> 
dwell  on  all  the  variety  of  figurative  expressions  wliich  riietori* 
clans  have  enumerated,  I  chose  to  select  the  capital  figures^  suck 
aa  occur  most  frequently,  and  to  make  my  remarks  on  these  ;  the 
principles  and  rules  laid  down  coueeniinj^  them  will  sutliciently 
direct  ua  to  the  use  of  the  restj  either  in  prose  or  poetry.  Of 
metaphor,  which  is  the  most  common  nf  them  all,  1  treated 
fully ;  and  in  the  last  lecturCj  I  discoursed  of  hyperbole,  per* 
sonilicution,  and  apostrophe.  This  lecture  will  nearly  fiuisli 
what  remains  on  the  head  of  ftgures. 

Comparison,  or  sinule,  is  what  I  am  to  treat  of  fu-st ;  a 
figure  frequently  employed  both  by  poets  and  pi;ose-writers,  for 
the  ornament  of  composition.  In  a  former  letrture,  I  explained 
fully  the  ditfercnce  betwixt  this  and  metaphor.  A  metaphor  is  a 
comparison  implied,  but  not  expressed  as  such ;  a«  when  I  atiyt 
**  Achilles  is  a  lion,*^  mnanin^  that  he  resembles  one  in  courage 
or  8tren2:th.  A  comparison  is,  when  the  resemblance  between 
two  objects  is  expressed  in  form,  and  generally  pursued  ntoro 
fully  than  the  nature  of  a  metaphor  admits ;  as  when  I  say, 
"•The  actions  of  princes  are  like  those  great  rivers,  the  course 
of  which  every  one  beholds,  but  their  springs  have  been  seen  by 
few."  This  slight  instance  will  show,  that  a  happy  comparison 
is  a  kind  of  sparkling  ornament,  which  adds  not  a  little  lustre 
and  beauty  to  discourse  ;  and  hence  such  figures  are  termed  by 
Cicero,  *  orationis  lumina." 

The  pleasure  we  take  in  comparisons  is  just  and  natural. 
We  may  remark  three  different  sources  whence  it  arises.  First, 
from  the  pleasure  wluch  nature  has  annexed  to  that  act  of  the 
mind  by  which  we  compare  any  two  olijects  together,  trace  re- 
semblances among  those  that  are  dillerent,  and  diilVrences  among 
those  that  resemble  each  other;  a  pleasure,  the  tinal  cause  of 
which  is,  to  prompt  us  to  remark  and  observe,  and  thereby  ip 
make  us  advance  in  u.seful  knowledge,  This  operation  of  the 
mind  is  ruituruUy  and  universally  agreeable  ;  as  appears  tVom 
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the  Jeligbt  wlikh  even  cJtildren  bave  in  comparing  things  to 
gether,  ns  snon  as  tbey  are  capable  of  attending  to  the  objects 
that  surrouiid  them.  Secondly,  the  pleasure  of  coniparisou 
arises  trnm  the  illustration  which  the  sinule  euiphtyed  gives  to  the 
principal  object ;  from  tbe  clearer  view  of  it  wbicb  it  presents  ; 
or  the  more  strong  impression  of  it  which  it  stamps  upon  the 
nitiiH  ;  and  thir<Uy,  it  arises  from  the  introduction  of  a  iiew,  and 
commonly  a  splendid  object,  associated  to  the  principal  one  of 
which  we  treat ;  and  from  the  agreeable  picture  which  that 
object  presents  to  the  fancy  ;  new  scenes  bein<^  therei>y  brought 
itifo  view,  which,  without  the  assistance  of  this  6gure»  we  could 
not  hnve  rnjoved. 

All  comparisons  whatever  may  be  reduced  under  two  heada* 
tifth'ttthtg  and  emheiiisftwg  comparisons.  For  when  a  writer  li- 
kens llir  objefit  of  which  he  treats  to  any  other  lliin;t^,  it  always 
Ts,  or  nt  l^aHt  always  should  be,  with  a  view  either  to  make  us 
uiidenitand  that  object  more  distinctly,  or  to  dress  it  up,  and 
adorn  it.  Ail  manner  of  subjects  admit  of  expluinaig  couipuri- 
Kims.  Let  an  author  be  reasoning  ever  so  slrictiy,  or  tri:utiitg 
Die  most  abstruse  point  in  philosophy^  he  may  very  properly  iu- 
Iroiluce  a  comparison,  merely  with  a  view  to  make  his  snbjeci 
better  nniUrst(»od.  Of  this  nature  is  the  following  in  Mv.  Ilar- 
ris's  Hennefl,  employed  to  explain  a  very  abstract  point,  Uio  dis- 
tinrlion  between  the  powers  of  sense  and  imagination  in  the  hu- 
tnan  mind,  "  As  wax,**  says  lie,  **  would  not  be  adetjuate  to  tlie 
purpose  of  signature,  if  it  hud  not  the  power  to  rt'lniit  as  well  as 
1o  receive  the  impression,  tlie  same  hohis  of  tiu;  soul  with  respect 
<o  Sfnse  and  iTna)j[inHtion.  Sense  is  its  receptive  power;  uuagi- 
nation  its  retentive.  Had  ii  sense  without  iina;4:inution,  it  would 
t)ot  be  as  wax,  but  as  water,  where,  though  all  impressions  be 
instantly  made,  yet  as  soon  as  they  are  made  they  are  instantly 
lost."  In  compnrisnns  of  (his  nature,  the  understanding  is  con- 
cerned much  more  Ihan  thr  fancy  :  and  tliercfore  tlie  ouly  rules 
to  be  observed,  with  resp^t't  to  them,  are,  tJiatthey  be  clear,  and 
that  they  be  useful  ;  that  lliey  tend  to  render  our  concf^ption  of 
the  principal  object  more  distinct ;  and  that  tliey  do  not  lead  our 
view  aside  and  bewilder  it  with  any  false  light. 

But  embelU.shiMg  compariHons,  introduced  not  &o  much  with 
u  view  to  inform  and  instruct,  as  lo  adorn  tlie  subjcul  of  which 
we  treat,  are  those  with  which  we  arc  chiefly  concerned  at  pre- 
sent, as  Ggures  of  speech  ;  and  those,  iirdeed,  which  most  fre- 
Ijiientl)  occur.  Uescmblance,  as  1  belore  nienti(meil,  is  the  iuun- 
dalion  of  this  figure.     Wcmust  uot,  however,  take  rescinblaDce, 
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111  too  strict  a  senve,  for  actual  similitude  and  likeness  of  »p-* 
pf^arance.  Two  objects  may  sometimes  be  very  bappily  coiiw 
pared  to  one  another,  though  they  resemble  eoch  otlier,  dtriclly 
speaking,  in  nothing;  only  because  they  agree  in  the  effects 
which  they  produce  upon  the  mind  ;  because  tliey  raise  a  train 
of  similar,  or,  what  may  be  called,  concordant  ideas  ;  so  that  lh« 
remembrance  of  the  one,  when  recalled,  serves  to  strengthen  the 
impression  made  by  the  other.  For  example,  to  describe  tJie 
nature  of  soft  and  melancholy  music,  Ossian  says;  '^  The  music 
of  Carry!  was,  like  the  memory  of  joys  that  are  past,  pleasant 
and  mournful  to  the  soul."  This  is  happy  and  delicate.  Vet, 
surely,  no  kind  of  music  has  any  resemblance  to  a  feeling  of  the 
mind,  such  as  iJie  memory  of  past  joys.  Had  it  been  compared 
to  tlie  voice  of  the  nightingale,  or  the  murmur  of  the  stream,  as 
it  would  have  been  by  some  ordinary  poet,  the  likeness  would 
have  been  more  strict ;  but,  by  founding  his  simile  upon  the  eC* 
feet  which  Carryrs  music  produced,  the  poet,  while  he  conveys 
a  verj*  tender  image,  gives  us,  at  the  same  time,  a  nmch  stronger 
impression  of  the  nature  and  strain  of  tliat  music  :  "Like  tiie 
memory  of  joys  tlmt  are  past,  pleasant,  and  mournful  to  the 
sou].** 

In  general,  whether  comparisons  be  founded  on  tlie  simili- 
tude of  the  two  objects  compared,  or  on  some  analogy  and 
agreement  in  tlieir  eilects,  tlie  fundamental  requisite  of  u  com- 
parison is,  that  it  shall  serve  to  illustrate  the  object  for  the  sake 
of  which  it  is  introduced  and  to  give  us  a  stronger  conception  of  it. 
Some  little  excursions  of  fancy  may  be  permitted,  in  pursuing  the 
simile  ;  but  they  must  never  deviate  far  from  tht-  principal  object. 
If  it  be  a  great  and  noble  one,  every  circumstance  in  the  com- 
parison must  tend  to  aggrandize  it ;  if  it  be  a  beautiful  one,  to 
render  it  more  amiable ;  if  terrible,  to  till  us  with  more  awe. 
Out  to  be  a  little  more  particular  :  the  rules  to  be  given  concern- 
ing comparisons,  respect  chiefly  two  articles  ;  il\e  propriety  of 
their  introduction,  and  the  nature  of  the  objects  whence  thej 
are  taken. 

First,  the  propriety  of  their  introduction.  From  what  has 
been  already  said  of  comparisons,  it  appears  that  they  are  not, 
like  the  tigures  of  which  1  treated  in  the  last  lecture,  tlie  laa- 
guage  of  strong  passion.  No  ;  they  are  tlie  language  of  ima- 
gination rather  than  of  passion  :  of  an  imagination  sprightly, 
indeed,  and  warmed  ;  but  undisturbed  by  any  violent  or  agita- 
ting emotion.  Strong  passion  is  too  severe  to  admit  this  play  of 
fancy.     J t  has  no  leisure  to  cast  about  for  resembling  objects; 
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it  (Iwella  on  that  object  which  has  seized  and  taken  possession 
of  the  soul.  It  is  too  much  occupied  and  tilled  by  it,  to  turn  its 
view  nside,  or  to  fix  its  attention  on  any  other  thing.  An  author, 
therel'ore*  can  scarcely  commit  a  greater  fault,  tlian,  in  the  midnt 
of  passion,  to  introduce  a  simile.  Metaphorical  expression  may 
be  allowable  in  such  a  situation  ;  tliough  even  this  may  be  car- 
ried too  far:  but  the  pomp  nn<l  solemnity  of  a  formal  compari- 
son is  altogether  a  stranger  to  passion.  It  changes  the  key  in  a 
moment :  relaxes  and  brings  down  the  mind ;  and  shows  us  a 
writer  perfectly  at  bis  ease,  while  he  is  personating  some  other, 
who  is  supposed  to  be  under  tJke  torment  of  agitation.  Our 
writers  of  tragedies  are  very  apt  to  err  here.  In  some  of  Mr. 
Rowe's  plays,  these  flowers  of  similes  have  been  »trewe<l  un- 
seasonably. Mr.  Addison's  Cato,  too,  is  justly  censurable  ia 
this  respect ;  as,  when  Porcius,  just  after  Lucia  had  bid  him 
farewell  for  ever,  and  when  he  should  naturally  h..ve  been  re- 
presented  as  in  the  most  violent  anguish,  makes  his  reply  in  a 
■tuttied  and  atl'ected  comparison  : 


Tluis  oVr  the  ttyinff  Inmp  ttic  nnstcftdy  flame 
M*ni!!i  qniverinic  on  a  point,  Irftpt  otf  by  fiti. 
And  ull»  HKain.a^  loth  to  quit  iu  hold, 
Thon  (nu<>t  nut  f  o ;  m>  sonl  1^11  hovers  o'er  diee, 
And  caa't  KVt  loo*e. 


Every  one  must  be  sensible,  that  this  is  quite  remote  from  llie 
language  of  nature  on  such  occasions. 

However  as  comparison  is  not  the  style  of  strong  passion, 
so  neitlier,  when  employed  lor  embellishment,  is  it  the  language 
of  a  mind  wholly  unmoved.  It  is  a  Hgure  of  dignity,  and  always 
requires  some  elevation  in  the  subject,  in  onler  to  make  it  pro- 
per :  for  it  supposes  the  imagination  to  be  uncommonly  enliven- 
ed, tliongh  the  heart  be  not  agitated  by  passion.  In  a  word,  the 
proper  place  of  comparisons  lies  in  the  middle  region  between 
the  highly  pathetic,  and  the  very  humble  style.  This  is  a  wide 
fiehi,  and  gives  ample  range  to  tlie  figure.  But  even  this  field 
we  must  take  care  not  to  overstock  with  it.  For,  as  we  before 
said,  it  is  a  sparkbng  ornament,  and  all  things  that  sparkle, 
dazzle  and  fatigue,  if  tliey  recur  too  often.  Similes  should, 
even  in  poetry,  be  used  with  moderation,  but,  in  prose  writtni^s, 
much  more;  otherwise,  the  style  will  become  disagreeably  florid, 
and  the  ornament  lose  its  virtue  and  efl'ect. 

I  proceed,  next,  to  the  rules  that  relate  to  objects  whence 
comparisons  shouhi  be  drawn,  supposing  tJiem  introduced  in 
their  proper  plac«. 
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In  the  drst  p.ace,  tliey  must  not  be  drawn  from  tliin^n  whirfi 
have  too  near  and  ol>viou.s  a  reseuddanue  to  the  ohjt^ct  n'ith 
which  we  compare  tltem.  The  great  pleasure  of  the  act  of  com- 
paring lies,  in  discovering  likenesses  amonS  things  of  ditferent 
species,  where  we  could  not,  at  the  first  glance,  expect  a  re- 
semblance. There  is  httle  art  or  ingenuity  in  pointing  out  the 
resemblance  of  two  objects,  that  are  so  much  akin,  or  lie  so  near 
to  one  another  in  nature,  that  every  one  sees  tliey  must  be  alike. 
When  Milton  compares  Satan's  appearance,  after  hid  fall,  la 
tliat  of  the  sun  sufifering  ait  eclipse,  and  afTrighting  the  uation« 
with  portentous  darkness,  we  are  struck  with  the  happiness  and 
the  diguity  of  the  similitude.  But  wlieu  he  compares  Eve's 
bower  in  Paradise,  to  the  arbour  of  Pomona  ;  or  Eve  herself  to 
a  dryad,  or  wood-nymph,  we  receive  little  entertainment  :  as 
every  one  sees,  that  one  arbour  must,  of  course,  ia  several 
respects  resemble  another  arbour,  and  one  beautiful  woman 
another  beautiful  woman. 

Among  similes  faulty  through  too  great  obviousness  of  the 
likeness,  we  must  likewise  rauk  those  which  are  taken  from 
objects  become  trite  and  familiar  in  poetical  language.  Such 
are  tlie  similes  of  a  hero  to  a  lion,  of  a  person  in  sorrow  to  a 
flower  drooping  its  head,  of  violent  passion  to  a  tempest,  of 
chastily  to  snow,  of  virtue  to  the  sun  or  tlie  stars,  and  many 
more  of  this  kind,  with  which  we  are  sure  to  find  modem 
writers,  of  second-rate  genius,  abounding  plentifully  ;  handed 
down  from  every  writer  of  verses  to  another,  as  by  hereditary 
right.  These  comparisons  were,  at  first,  perhaps,  very  proper 
for  tlie  purposes  to  which  they  arc  applied.  In  the  ancient 
original  poets,  who  took  them  directly  from  nature,  not  from 
their  predecessors,  they  had  beauty.  But  they  are  now  baaten  ; 
our  ears  are  so  accustomed  to  them,  that  they  give,  no  nntusc- 
ment  to  the  fancy.  There  is,  indeed,  no  mark  by  which  we  can 
more  readily  distinguish  a  poet  of  true  genius,  from  one  of  a 
barren  imagination,  than  ]>y  the  strain  of  their  comparisons. 
All  who  call  themselves  poets  affect  them :  but,  whereiis  a  mere 
versifier  copies  no  new  image  from  nature,  which  appears,  to  bis 
uninventive  genius,  exhausted  by  those  who  have  gone  before 
him,  and,  therefore,  contents  himself  witli  humbly  following  iheir 
track  ;  to  an  author  of  real  fancy,  nature  seems  to  unlock,  spon- 
taneously, her  hidtlen  stores;  and  the  eye  *  quirk  glancing  from 
earth  to  heaven"  discovers  new  shapes  and  forms,  new  like- 
nesses between  objects  unobserved  before,  which  render  bla 
similes  original,  expressive,  and  lively 
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*^t  Rut,  in  tlie  iecomt  place,  as  comparisons  migbt  not  to  he 
founded  on  tikenrsite*  too  obvious^  still  less  ougltt  they  to  be 
foundpd  on  those  whitb  nre  too  fnitit  Di»tl  remote.  For  thc8<!,  in 
place  of  as'*i9ling/gtJ*uin  the  fancy  to  compreheiul  ihem,  uuii 
throw  no  liglit  npon  the  subject.  It  is  al&o  to  be  observed, 
tliat  a  conrparison,  which,  in  lite  principal  circumstances,  carries 
a  sulliciently  near  resemblance,  may  become  uimalural  and  ob- 
scnre,  if  piuihed  too  far,  Nothing  is  more  opposite  to  the  de- 
sign of  this  figure^  than  to  hunt  after  a  great  number  of 
coincidences  in  minute  points,  merely  to  show  how  far  the  poet's 
wit  can  stretch  the  resemblance.  This  is  Mr.  Cowlej's  common 
fenit ;  whose  comparisons  generally  rmi  out  so  far,  as  to  become 
rather  a  Rtudied  exercise  of  wit,  than  an  illustration  of  tlie  prin- 
eipal  object.  We  need  oidy  open  his  works,  his  odes  especially, 
to  find  instances  every  where. 

In  the  third  place,  the  object  from  which  a  comparison  is 
drawn,  sliould  never  be  an  unknown  object,  or  one  of  which  few 
peojrle  can  form  clear  ideas  :  "  Ad  inferendam  rebus  hicem," 
says  Quinlilian,  *•  reperlBB  smit  similitudines.  Prtecipue,  igitur, 
e.<4t  cimtodiendum  ne  id  quod  similitudlnis  gratis  adscivimu&,  aut 
obscurum  sit,  aut  ignotum.  Debet  euim,  quod  illustrandas 
atterius  rei  gratia  assumitur,  ipsunt  esse  clarius  en  quod  illunii- 
nat.**  Comparisons,  therefore,  founded  on  philosophical  dis- 
criveries,  or  on  any  thing  with  which  persons  of  a  ceiiaiii  trade 
only,  or  a  certain  profession,  are  conversant,  attain  not  their 
proper  eflect.  They  should  be  taken  from  those  illustrious, 
noted  objects,  which  most  of  tlie  readers  either  have  seen,  or 
can  strongly  conceive.  This  leads  me  to  remark  a  faidt  of 
which  modem  poets  are  very*  apt  to  be  guilty.  The  ancients 
look  their  similes  from  that  face  of  nature,  and  tJmt  class  of 
objects,  with  which  they  and  their  readers  were  acquainted. 
Hpoce  lions,  and  wolves,  and  serjients,  were  fruitful,  and  very 
proper  sources  of  similes  amongst  them  ;  and  these  having  be- 
come a  sort  of  consecrated,  classical  images,  are  very  commonly 
adopted  by  the  modems :  injudiciously,  however,  for  the  pro- 
priety of  them  is  now  in  a  great  measure  lost.  It  is  only  at 
second  haud»  and  by  description,  tiiat  we  ore  acquainted  with 
many  of  thost?  objects;  and,  to  most  readers  of  poetry,  it  vvei^ 
more  to  the  purpose  to  (U-scribe  lions,  or  serpents,  by  similes 

*  **  CompBticont  liii¥<'  brcn  inlrtMlnced  into  dincoamr  Tor  the  sake  of  Uiruwinjc 
licliC  on  the  siilijrrt.  U>  nuixt,  tlirrrt'orf.  Up  mtirh  on  our  cuard,  not  (o  Pinitloy, 
»«  Tltr  Kroiiml  of  (>nr  •■imilr.  nny  objrrt  which  is  either  oharure  or  Rnkooun. 
Thtir,  Mticlv,  whirh  it  luril  fur  thr  piirpou  orillustrntini-  Bomo  oflicr  thiiic.  oiislil 
(0  be  Hioic  obvious Mnd  pUin,lkiiuthe  thin^r  (iKtudiiltu  bcilhistiiti'd."— viii.  9.  TV. 
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taken  from  men,  than  to  describe  men  by  lions.     Now-a-ilnyt, 

V!e  can  more  easily  form  tlie  conception  of  a  fierce  combat  be- 
tween two  men,  than  between  a  bull  and  a  tiger.  Every  country 
has  a  scenery  peculiar  to  itself;  and  the  ima'gery  of  every  gotul 
poet  will  exhibit  it.  The  introduction  of  unknown  objects,  or  of 
a  foreign  scenery,  betrays  a  poet  copyin(:j,  not  after  nature,  but 
from  other  writers.     I  have  only  to  observe  further. 

In  tiie  fourth  place,  that,  in  compositions  of  a  serious  or 
elevated  kind,  similes  shoidd  never  be  taken  from  low  or  mean 
objects.  These  are  degradinj^;  whereas,  similes  are  commonly 
intended  to  embellish,  and  to  dignify ;  and,  therefore,  unless  in 
burlesque  writings,  or  where  similes  are  introduced  purposely 
to  vilify  and  diminish  an  object,  mean  ideas  should  never  bo 
presented  to  us.  Some  of  Homer's  comparisons  have  been 
taxed,  without  reason,  on  this  account.  For  it  is  to  be  remem-* 
bered,  that  the  meanness  or  dignity  of  objects  depends,  in  a 
great  degree,  on  the  ideas  and  manners  of  the  age  wherein  we 
live.  Many  similes,  therefore,  drawn  from  the  incidents  of  rural 
life,  wliich  appear  low  to  us,  had  abundance  of  dignity  in  those 
simpler  ages  of  antiquity. 

I  have  now  considered  such  of  the  figures  of  speech  as 
seemed  most  to  merit  a  full  and  particular  discussion  :  meta* 
phor,  hyperbole,  personification,  apostrophe,  and  comparison, 
A  few  moie  yet  remain  to  be  mentioned;  the  proper  use  and 
conduct  of  which  will  be  easily  understood  from  the  principles 
already  laid  down. 

As  Comparison  is  founded  on  the  resemblance,  so  Antithesis 
on  the  rontpnst  or  opposition  of  two  objects.  Contrast  has 
always  this  eflect,  to  make  each  of  the  contrasted  objects  apj>ear 
in  llie  stronger  light.  White,  for  instance,  never  appears  so 
bright  as  when  it  is  opposed  to  black ;  and  when  botli  are 
viewed  together.  Antithesis,  therefore,  may  on  many  occasions 
be  employed  to  advantage,  in  order  to  strengthen  the  impression 
which  we  intend  that  any  object  should  make.  Thus  Cicero, 
in  his  oration  for  Milo,  representing  the  improbability  of  Milo's 
forming  a  design  to  take  away  the  life  of  Clodius,  at  a  time  when 
all  circumstances  were  unfavourable  to  such  a  design,  and  after 
he  had  let  other  opportunities  slip,  when  he  could  have  executed 
the  same  design,  if  he  had  formed  it,  with  much  more  case  and 
safety,  heightens  our  conviction  of  this  improbability  by  a  skilful 
use  of  this  figure:  "  Quem  igitur  cum  omnium  gratii\  interficere 
noluil,  hunc  voluit  cum  aliquorum  querelfl  ?  Quem  jure,  qUem 
loco,  rjuem  tempore,  quem  impune,  non  est  ausus,  hunc  injuriA. 
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iniquo  loco,    alieiio   tempore,   periculo   capitis,   nan   dubitavit 
occidere?***     In  order  to  render  an  aiititlieais  more  complete, 

it  is  always  of  advaiitii^e,  that  the  wi»rd3  and  members  of  tlie 
sentence  expressing;  the  contrasted  objectn,  be,  as  in  tliis  in- 
stance of  Cicero%  similarly  constructed,  and  made  to  correspond 
to  each  other.  This  leads  us  to  remark  the  contrast  more,  by 
setting  the  things  x^hich  we  oppose  more  clearly  over  a^aiiis 
«acli  otlier ;  in  the  same  manner  as  when  we  contrast  a  black 
and  a  white  object,  in  order  to  perceive  the  full  difTcrence  o 
their  colour,  we  would  choose  to  have  both  objects  of  the  .same 
bulk,  and  placed  in  the  same  Ught.  Their  resemblance  to  each 
utJier,  in  certain  circumstances,  makes  their  disagreement  in 
others  niorc  palpable. 

At  the  same  time,  I  must  observe,  tliat  the  frequent  use  of 
autitliesis,  especially  where  the  opposition  of  tJie  words  is  nice 
and  quaint,  is  apt  to  render  style  disagreeable.  Such  a  sentencp 
as  tlie  following,  from  Seneca,  does  very  well,  where  it  stands 
alone :  *^  Si  quem  volueris  esse  divitem.  non  est  quod  augeas 
divitias,  sed  minuas  cupiditates."-}-  Or  this :  **  Si  ad  naturam 
vives,  nunquam  eris  pauper;  si  ad  opiti'.onem,  nuntpmm  dives.'*J 
A  maxini^  or  moral  saying,  properly  f-j.ougb  receives  this  form; 
both  because  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  fruit  of  meditation,  and 
because  it  is  designed  to  be  engraven  on  the  memory,  which 
recalls  it  more  easily  by  the  help  of  such  contrasted  expressions. 
But  where  a  string  of  sucli  sentences  succeed  each  other;  where 
tliis  becomes  an  author's  favourite  and  prevailing  manner  of 
expressing  himself,  his  style  is  faulty:  and  it  is  upon  this  account 
Seneca  has  been  often,  and  justly,  censured.  Such  a  style  ap- 
pears too  studied  and  laboured;  it  gives  us  the  impression  of 
an  author  attending  more  to  his  manner  of  saying  things,  than 
to  the  things  tliemselves  which  he  says.  Dr.  Young,  though  a 
writer  of  real  genius,  was  too  fond  of  antithesis.  In  his  Estimate 
of  Human  Life,  we  find  whole  passages  that  run  in  such  a  strain 
as  tins:  "  The  peasant  complains  aloud;  the  courtier  in  secret 


*  **  r^  It  cr«;illbl(^  Uiat,  wUrn  he  (Irrlinrd  pittlinj?  Clmliiti  to  dcotli  with  th« 
conwnt  of  all,  he  would  ohooac  lo  do  it  with  the  disapprohation  oi  m;iiiy  <  in 
yon  hcheve  that  thr  penoii  whom  he  scrupled  to  iday,  when  he  niiffht  have  done 
so  with  full  jutlice,  in  a  convenient  place,  at  a  proper  time,  with  lecnrc  inu 
piinity,  he  made  uo  scruple  to  mnrdnr  <iEniin>t  justice,  in  an  iinfavoumhle  place, 
Ml  an  uiucaMmahle  tinxr,  and  at  the  riKk  of  capital  condemnation  f* 

4  '*  If  you  stf«k.  to  make  one  rich,  study  nnl  to  increase  bis  store*,  buf  lo 
diminish  his  dcMiek." 

J  *'  If  yon  retrutate  your  df^ires  according  to  the  standard  of  nature,  yua 
wilt  never  t>0  poor  ;  if  according  to  the  Ktandard  of  opinion,  you  will  never  b« 
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repineii.  In  want,  what  distress!  in  affluence,  what  satiety! 
The  gTpat  are  under  as  much  dilEoulty  to  expend  uith  pIoHsiire. 
as  the  mean  to  labour  with  success.  The  ignorant,  through 
ill-grounded  hope,  are  disappointed ;  the  knowing,  through 
knowledge,  despond.  Ignorance  occasions  mistake;  mistake, 
disappointment ;  and  disappointment  is  misery.  Knowledge^ 
on  the  other  hand,  gives  (rue  judgment ;  and  true  judgment  of 
human  things,  gives  a  demonstration  of  their  insufficiency  to  our 
peace."  There  is  too  much  glitter  in  such  a  st)le  as  this  to 
please  long.  We  are  fatigued,  by  attending  to  such  quaint  and 
artificial  sentences  often  repeated. 

There  is  another  sort  of  antithesis,  the  beauty  of  which  con- 
sists in  surprising  us  by  tlie  unexpected  contrast  of  things  which 
it  brings  together.  Much  wit  may  be  shown  in  this ;  bnt  it 
belongs  wholly  to  pieces  of  professed  wit  and  humour,  and  can 
find  no  place  in  grave  compositions.  Mr.  Pope,  who  is  re- 
markably fond  of  antithesis,  is  often  happy  in  this  use  of  the 
figure.     So,  in  his  Rape  of  the  Lock  : 

Wlietbcr  the  nymph  shall  break  Diana's  law. 

Or  some  trail  cliina  jar  rcceire  a  flaw  ; 

<)i  stain  her  honour,  or  her  new  brooii<lo ; 

Forget  her  prayers,  or  niiM  ■  max^pierarli* ; 

Or  lose  her  heart,  or  necklace,  at  a  hall, 

Ur  whether  hcaveii  has  dooni'd  that  Shock  must  falL 

AVhat  is  called  the  p»)int  of  an  epigram,  consists,  for  the  most  part, 
in  some  antithesis  of  this  kind;  surprisiuir  us  with  the  smart 
and  unexpected  turn  which  it  gives  to  the  thought;  and  in  the 
fewer  words  it  is  bron^ht  nut,  it  is  always  the  happier. 

Comparisons  and  antitliesis  are  figures  of  a  cmt!  nature; 
the  pnitlurtions  of  imagination,  nnt  of  passion.  Jnterrogntions 
niul  LIxclamations,  of  which  I  am  next  to  speak,  are  passionate 
figures.  They  are,  indeed,  on  so  many  occasions,  the  native 
language  of  passion,  that  their  use  is  extretnely  frequait ; 
ami,  in  onlinary  conversation,  when  men  are  healed,  they 
prevail  as  much  us  in  the  most  sublime  oratory.  The  unfigured, 
literal  use  of  interrogation,  is,  to  ask  a  (juestitm;  but  wlien  men 
are  prompted  by  passion,  whatever  they  would  olhrm,  (»r  deny, 
with  great  vehemence,  they  naturallj,  put  in  (he  form  of  ii 
fjuestion  ;  expressing  thereby  the  strongest  contidenee  nf  tlm 
triitli  of  their  own  sentiment,  and  ap)>ealing  to  their  hearers 
for  the  impossibility  of  the  contrary.  Thus,  in  Scripture: 
**  Ood  is  not  a  man  that  be  shoidd  lie,  neither  the  son  of 
man   that  he   should   repent.     Hath   he  saiil  it?   and  shall  he 
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nnt<lo  it?  Hath  lie  spoken  it?  ond  shall  he  not  make  it 
^ood?**  So  Demosth^fiieA,  acUiressin^  tiimseli'  to  the  Alhfv 
niana  :  **  Tell  me,  will  you  still  go  ahoiit  and  ask  one  anotlierp 
wliat  newti  ?  What  can  be  more  astuninliin^  new.s  than  this, 
that  the  nun  of  Macetlon  makes  war  upon  the  Athenians,  niid 
disposes  of  the  alfairs  of  Greece? — Is  Philip  dftad?  No,  but  he 
id  sick.  What  si^;TiiHfS  it  to  you  wliether  lie  be  dead  or  alive  ? 
For,  if  any  thinir  happens  to  this  Philip,  you  will  immediMely 
raise  up  another."  All  this,  delivered  without  interro^atiorr, 
had  been  faint  and  iuetfectual  ;  but  tlie  warmtli  and  ea^rnrss 
whieh  this  cpiestioiiin!^  method  expresses,  awakens  the  hearers, 
and  strikes  them  with  much  j^^reater  force. 

Interrogations  nniy  often  be  employed  with  propriety,  in  the 
course  of  no  higher  emotions  than  naturally  arise  in  pursuing 
some  close  and  earnest  reasoning.  But  excluniations  belong 
only-  to  stronger  emotions  of  the  mind  ;  to  siu*prise,  admiration. 
*ng^r.  joy,  grief,  and  the  like  : 

Hea  pietu  *  heu  pritca  fides  !  invictaque  bello 
DekUa ! 

Doth  interrogation  and  exclamation,  and,  indeed,  all  passionate 
figures  of  speech,  operate  upon  us  by  means  of  sympathy.  Sym- 
pathy is  a  very  powerful  and  extensive  principle  in  our  nature, 
disposing  us  to  enter  into  every  feeling  and  passion,  which  we 
behold  expressed  by  others.  Hence,  a  single  person  coming 
into  company  with  stronir  marks,  cither  of  melancholy  or  joy, 
upon  his  countenance,  will  dilfuse  that  passion  in  a  mouient 
tlirotigh  tlie  whole  circle.  Hence,  in  a  great  crowd,  passions 
are  so  easily  caught,  and  so  fast  spread,  by  that  powerful  con- 
tagion which  the  animated  looks,  cries,  and  gestures  of  a  multi- 
tude never  fail  to  carry.  Now,  interrogatious  and  exclamations* 
being  natural  signs  of  a  moved  and  agitated  mind,  always,  when 
tiiey  are  properly  used,  dispose  us  to  sympathize  with  the  dispn* 
positions  of  those  who  use  tltem,  and  to  feel  as  they  feel. 

From  this  it  follows.  Uiat  the  great  rule  with  regard  to  tlie 
conduct  of  such  figures  is,  that  the  writer  attend  to  the  manner 
in  which  nature  dictates  to  us  to  express  any  emotion  or  passion, 
and  tlmt  lie  give  Itis  language  that  tunu  and  no  other  ;  above 
all,  tliat  he  nrver  atfnct  the  style  of  a  passiou  which  he  does  not 
feel.  With  interrogations  he  may  use  n  good  denl  c)f  freethmi; 
Uiese.  as  above  observed,  failing  in  so  nmch  with  the  ordiiiiiry 
tuurse  of  language  and  reasoning,  even  when  no  great  vehemeuce 

*  Number*,  chip,  x&iit.  ver.  10. 
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is  supposed  to  have  place  in  tJie  mind.  But,  with  respect  to  mt* 
clamations,  he  must  be  more  reserved.  Nothing  has  a  worse 
effect  than  the  frequent  and  unseasonable  use  oftiiem.  Raw^ 
juvenile  writers  imagine,  that  by  pouring  them  fortli  often,  they 
render  their  compositionn  warm  and  animated.  A^liereaM  quile 
the  contrary  follows.  They  render  it  frigid  to  excess.  When 
an  author  is  always  calling  upon  ns  to  enter  into  transportu 
which  he  has  suid  nothing  to  inspire,  we  are  both  disgusted  and 
enraged  at  him.  He  raise-s  no  sympathy,  for  he  gives  us  no  paa- 
sion  of  his  own,  in  which  we  can  take  part.  He  gives  us  wordfl 
and  not  passion  ;  and,  of  course,  can  raise  no  passion,  unle«a 
that  of  indignation.  Hence  I  um  inclined  to  tliink,  he  was  not 
much  mistaken,  who  said,  that  when,  on  looking  into  a  book, 
he  found  the  pages  thick  bespangled  with  the  point  which  is 
called  "punctum  admirationis,"  he  judged  this  to  be  a  sufficient 
reason  for  his  laying  it  aside.  And,  indeed,  were  it  not  for  the 
help  of  this  ^  punctum  admirationis,**  with  which  many  writers 
of  the  rapturous  kind  so  much  abound,  one  would  be  often  at  a 
loss  to  discover,  whether  or  not  it  was  exclanintiori  which  they 
aimed  at.  For,  it  has  now  become  a  fashion,  among  these  wri- 
ters, to  subjoin  points  of  admiration  to  sentences,  which  contain 
nothing  but  simple  aSirmations,  or  propositions ;  as  if,  by  an 
afi'ected  method  of  pointing,  they  coidd  transform  them  in  the 
reader's  mind  into  high  figures  of  eloquence.  Much  akin  totlus^ 
is  another  contrivance  practised  by  some  writers,  of  separating 
almost  all  the  members  of  tlieir  sentences  from  each  other,  by 
blank  lines  ;  as  U*,  by  setting  them  thus  asunder,  they  bestowed 
souie  special  importance  upon  them  ;  and  required  us,  in  going 
along,  to  make  a  pause  at  every  other  word,  and  weigh  it  well. 
This,  [  think,  may  be  called  a  typographical  figure  of  speech. 
Neither,  indeed,  since  we  have  been  led  to  mention  the  arts  of 
writers  for  increasing  the  importance  of  their  words,  does  ano- 
Uier  custom,  which  prevailed  very  much  some  time  ago,  seem 
worthy  of  imitation  ;  1  mean  that  of  distinguishing  the  signiticant 
words,  in  every  sentence,  by  italic  characters.  On  some  occa- 
sions, it  is  very  proper  to  use  such  distinctions.  But  when  we 
carry  them  so  far,  as  to  mark  with  them  every  supposed  empha* 
tical  word,  the.se  words  are  apt  to  multiply  so  fast  in  tlie  author'a 
imagination,  tJiat  every  page  is  crowded  with  italics  ;  which  caa 
produce  no  eft'ect  whatever,  but  to  hurt  the  eye  and  create  co»-» 
fusion.  Indeed,  if  the  sense  point  not  out  the  most  emphatical 
expressions,  a  variation  in  the  tj^e,  especially  when  occuring  so 
frequently,  will   give  small  aid.     And,  accordingly,  the  most 
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ttiastcrly  wrliera,  of  late,  have,  wiLb  good  reason,  laiil  anidft  all 
th<**^  feeble  props  of  si^nificancy,  and  trusted  wholly  to  tiw 
weight  of  ih'.nr  sentiments  for  commanding  attention.  But  to 
return  from  this  digression  : 

Another  figure  of  speech,  proper  only  to  animated  and  wamf 
composition,  is  wliatsome  critical  writers  call  Vision;  when,  in 
place  of  relating  flometliing  that  is  past,  we  use  the  present 
t«nse,  and  describe  it  as  actually  passing  before  our  eyes.  Thus 
Cicero,  in  his  fourth  oration  against  Catiline  :  **  Vidcor  eriien 
mihi  banc  urbcm  videre,  lucem  orbis  terrarum  atque  arcem  om- 
nium gentium,  subito  uno  incendio  concidentem  ;  cerno  animo 
sepulta  in  patria  miseros  atque  insepultos  acervos  civium  ;  ver- 
satur  miiii  ante  oculos  adspectus  Cetiiegi,  et  furor,  in  vestra  caede 
bacchantis.***  This  manner  of  description  supposes  a  sort  of 
entliusiasm,  which  carries  the  person  who  describes  in  some 
measure  out  of  himself;  and,  when  well  executed,  must  needs 
impress  tlie  reader  or  hearer  strongly,  by  the  force  of  that  sym- 
pathy wltich  I  liave  before  explained.  But,  in  order  to  a  suc- 
cessful execution,  it  requires  an  uncommonly  warm  imagination^ 
and  such  a  happy  selection  of  circumstances,  as  simll  make  us 
think  we  see  before  our  eyes  tlie  scene  that  is  described.  Other- 
wise,  it  shares  the  same  fate  with  all  feeble  attempts  towards  pa»^ 
sionate  figures ;  that  of  throwing  ridicule  upon  the  author  and 
leaving  the  reader  more  cool  and  uninterested  than  he  was  before. 
The  same  observations  are  to  be  applied  to  repetition,  suspension, 
correction,  and  many  more  of  tliose  figurative  forms  of  speech, 
which  rhetoricians  have  enumerated  among  the  beauties  of  elo- 
quence. They  are  beautiful,  or  not,  exactly  in  proportion  as 
they  are  native  expressions  of  the  sentiment  or  passion  intended 
to  be  heightened  by  them.  Let  nature  and  passion  always  speak 
their  own  language,  and  they  will  suggest  figures  in  abundance. 
But,  when  we  seek  to  counterfeit  a  warmth  which  we  do  not 
feel,  no  Ggures  will  either  supply  tlte  defect,  or  conceal  tlie  im- 
posture. 

There  is  one  figure  (and  I  shall  mention  no  more)  of  frequent 
use  among  all  public  speakers,  particularly  at  the  bar,  which 
Qttiotilian  insists  upon  considerably,  and  calls  Amp1i6cation.  It 
consista  in  an  artful  exaggeration  of  all  the  circumstances  of 
some  object  or  action  which  we  want  to  place  in  a  strong  light, 

•  **  I  sccin  10  myseir  to  behold  this  city,  Uic  ornament  of  the  earth,  and  th#» 
mpital  of  all  nntlon».  Auddciily  involved  Iii  one  conflacration.  I  »ie  hefore  m« 
the  frlaushtiTf'd  hrafit  of  ritizcns  lying  tinbtiriod  in  the  midst  ol  their  ruiitrd 
country.  The  (urichs  rountec»»**t?  of  C'elheijiu  ii»e»  lo  my  view,  uhilcvrithft 
uv»);r  joy  he  it  hinmphini;  in  yuiir  mUertn."    c.  tl. 
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eilber  a  ^ood  or  a  bad  one.  It  is  not  so  properly  one  figure,  &• 
tJif  flkilful  inanag^ement  of  several  which  we  make  to  tend  to  one 
point.  It  may  be  carried  on  by  a  proper  use  of  niaf>;nifying  or 
extenuating  terms,  by  a  regular  enumeration  of  particulars^  or  by 
throwing  together,  as  into  one  mass,  a  crowd  of  circumstancea  ; 
by  suggesting  comparisons  also  with  things  of  a  like  nature. 
But  the  principal  instrument  by  which  it  works,  is  by  a  climax, 
or  a  gradual  rise  of  one  circumstance  above  another,  till  our  idea 
be  raised  to  the  utmost.  I  spoke  formerly  of  a  climax  in  sound  ; 
a  climax  in  sense,  when  well  carried  on,  is  a  Hcfure  which  never 
fails  to  amplify  strongly.  The  common  example  of  this  is,  thttt 
noted  passage  in  Cicero,  which  every  school-boy  knows : 
"  Facinus  est  vincire  civem  Romanum;  scelus  verberare,  prope 
pnrricidium,  necare  ;  quid  dicam  in  crucem  tollere  ?"*  I  shall 
give  an  instance  from  a  printed  pleading  of  a  famous  Scotcb 
lawyer,  Sir  George  M'Kenzie.  It  is  in  a  charge  to  the  jury,  in 
the  case  of  a  woman  accused  of  murdering  her  own  child. 
"  Gentlemen,  if  one  man  had  any  how  slain  another,  if  an  adver- 
sary hid  killed  his  oppnser^  or  a  woman  occasioned  the  death  of 
her  enemy,  even  these  criminals  would  have  been  capitally  pun- 
ished by  the  Cornelian  law:  but,  if  this  guiltless  infant,  who 
could  make  no  enemy,  had  }>een  murdered  by  its  own  nurse, 
what  punishments  would  not  then  the  mother  have  demanded? 
With  wliat  cries  and  exclamations  would  she  have  stunned  your 
ears?  What  shall  we  say  then,  wlien  a  woman,  guilty  of  ho- 
micide, a  mother  of  the  nmrder  of  her  innocent  child,  hath  com- 
prised all  those  misdeeds  in  one  single  crime ;  a  criuie,  ia  iti  owu 
nature  detestable ;  in  a  woman,  prodigious ;  in  a  mother,  incre- 
dible ;  and  perpetrated  against  one  whose  age  called  for  com- 
passion, whose  near  relation  claimed  affection,  and  whose  inao- 
cence  deserved  tJie  highest  favour  ?"  I  must  take  notice,  how- 
ever, that  such  regular  climaxes  as  these,  though  they  have  con- 
siderable beauty,  have,  at  the  same  time,  no  small  appearance  of 
art  and  study  ;  and,  therefore,  thnugh  they  may  be  admitted  into 
formal  harangues,  yet  they  speak  not  tJie  language  of  great  ear- 
nestness and  passion,  which  seldom  proceed  by  steps  so  regular. 
Nor,  indeed,  for  the  purposes  of  effectual  persuasion,  are  they 
likely  to  be  so  successful,  as  an  arrangement  of  circumstances  in 
a  less  artificial  order.  For,  when  much  art  appears,  wc  are  al- 
ways put  on  our  guard  against  (he   ileceits   of  eloquence;  but 


*  "  I(  u  ■  rrime  to  put  a  Romiin  ritizen  in  bonds ;  it  i»  tbe  heic'.it  of  ^lilt  to 
icoafKeliini;  Itttlr  less  tlmn  parricidr  to  pttt  liiiu  to  deMtIt ;  what  numc  dwu 
iball  I  ;;^ive  to  crucify in^  tiim!*' 
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when  a  speak  -rlias  reasoned  stronp;ly,  and  by  force  of  argument 
has  made  fcouA  liis  main  puint,  lie  may  then,  taking  advantage  of 
tlie  favourable  brnt  of  our  mincU,  mnke  uso  of  such  artiBcial  ti- 
l^res  to  confuiii  our  belief  and  to  worm  our  minda. 
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FIGURATIVE    LANGUAGE— GENERAL    CHARACTERS    OF   STYLE— 
DIFFUSE,    CONCISE-FEEIJLE,    NERVOUS— DRY,    PLAIN,    NEAT, 

ELEGANT,  FLOWERY. 


Havino  treated,  at  considerable  lengthy  of  the  figures  of 
speech,  of  their  origin,  of  tlieir  nature,  and  of  the  management 
of  such  of  them  as  are  important  enough  to  require  a  particular 
discussion,  before  finally  dismissing  this  subject,  I  think  it  in- 
cumbent on  me,  to  make  some  observations  concerning  the 
proper  use  of  figurative  language  in  general.  These,  indeed,  I 
have  in  part  alremly  nnticipatcd.  But,  as  great  errors  are  often 
committed  in  this  part  of  style,  especially  by  young  writers,  it 
may  be  of  use  that  I  bring  together,  under  one  view,  the  moat 
material  directions  on  this  head. 

I  begin  with  repeating  an  observation  formerly  made,  tliat 
neither  all  (he  beauties,  nor  even  the  chief  beauties,  of  com- 
position depend  upon  tropes  and  figures.  Somo  of  tiie  most 
sublime  and  most  pathetic  passages  of  the  most  admired  au- 
thors, both  in  prose  and  poetry,  are  expressed  in  tlie  most  sim- 
ple style,  without  any  figure  at  all ;  instances  of  which  I  have 
before  given.  On  the  other  hand,  a  composition  may  abound 
with  these  studied  ornaments ;  the  language  may  be  artful, 
splendid,  and  highly  figured,  and  }et  the  composition  be  on  the 
whole  frigid  and  unafleciing.  Not  to  speak  of  sentiment  and 
Ihonght,  which  constitute  the  real  and  lasting  merit  of  any  work, 
if  the  sf^le  be  stiff  and  affected,  if  it  be  deficient  in  perspicuity 
or  precision,  or  in  ease  and  neatness,  all  the  figures  that  can  be 
employed  will  never  render  it  agreeable  :  they  may  dazzle  a 
vulgar,  but  will  never  please  a  judicious  eye. 

In  the  second  place,  figures,  in  order  to  be  beautiful,  must 
always  rise  naturally  from  the  subject.  I  have  shown  that  all 
of  them  arc  the  language  either  of  imagination,  or  of  passion  j 
me  of  them  suggested  by  imagination,  vhen  it  is  awakened 
d  sprightly,  such  as  metaphors  and  comparisons  ;  others  by 
passion  or  more  heated  emotion^  such  as  pcrsonifi<'ations  and 
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Apostrophes.  Of  course  tliey  are  beautiful  then  on\y,  when  tliey 
ftre  prompted  by  fancy  or  by  passion.  They  must  rise  of  iheift 
own  accord;  they  must  flow  from  a  mind  warmed  by  the  objeci 
which  it  seeks  to  describe  ;  we  should  never  interrupt  the  coursd 
of  thought  to  cast  about  for  figures.  If  they  be  souglit  after 
coolly,  and  fastened  on  as  designed  ornaments,  they  wilJ  have  a 
miserable  effect.  It  is  a  very  erroneous  idea,  which  many  hav» 
of  the  ornaments  of  style,  as  if  they  were  things  detached  from 
the  subject,  and  that  could  be  :;tuck  to  it,  like  lace  upon  a  coul 
this  isj  indeed,  t^^ 

,  Piirpiireiis,  late  qui  aptcmleat,  nnus  et  aller 
Assuitor  panntu.* '   Ar$  Povl.  r.  15. 

And  it  is  this  false  idea  wldch  has  often  brought  attention  to  th(^ 
beauties  of  writing  into  disrepute.  \Miereas,  tlie  real  and 
proper  ornaments  of  .style  arise  from  sentiment.  They  Aow  ii^, 
the  same  stream  with  tlie  current  of  thought.  A  writt^r  of' 
genius  conceives  his  subject  strongly;  lus  imagination  is  tilled 
and  impressed  with  it;  and  pimrs  itself  fortli  in  that  ligurutivo 
language  which  imagination  naturally  speaks,  lie  puts  on  uu 
emotion  winch  his  subject  does  not  raise  in  him  ;  he  speaks  as 
he  feels  ;  but  his  style  will  be  beautitul,  because  his  feelings  ar^ 
lively.  On  occasions,  when  fancy  is  languid,  or  tinds  nothing 
to  ruuhe  it,  we  should  never  attempt  to  hunt  for  figures.  W« 
then  work,  as  it  is  said,  **  invita  Minerva  ;"  6Uppo»;ing  figures 
invented,  they  will  have  the  appearance  of  being  forced  ;  and,  iu 
this  case,  they  had  much  better  be  omitted. 

Ill  the  third  place,  even  when  imagination  prompt,s,  and  tJie 
subject  naturally  gives  rise  to  figures,  they  nmst,  however,  not 
be  employed  too  frequently.  In  all  beauty,  "  simplex  mundftiis" 
is  a  capital  quality.  Nothing  derogates  more  from  the  weight 
and  dignity  of  any  composition,  than  too  great  attention  to  orua- 
ntent.  When  the  ornaments  cost  labour,  that  labour  always 
appears  ;  though  they  should  cost  us  none,  still  the  reader  or 
hearer  may  be  surfeited  with  iheni  ;  and  when  they  come  too 
thick,  they  give  the  impression  of  a  light  and  frothy  genius,  that 
evaporates  in  show,  rather  than  brings  forth  what  is  solid.  TliO 
directions  of  the  ancient  critics,  on  tiiis  head,  are  full  of  good 
sen^e,  and  deserve  careful  attention.  **  Voluptatibus  niaximis," 
says  Cicero,  de  Orat.  lib.  in.,  *"  fastidiuni  tinitimuni  est  in  rebus 
omnibus  ;  quo  hoc  minus  in  orationc  miremur.     In  qua,  vel  ex 


*  "  Stireds  of  pnrptr  wUli  broad  laktre  ftliiiic, 
Scw*d  on  your  pocju." — 
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poetis,  vel  oratoribus,  possumu5i  judicare,  concinnam,  omatam» 
festivam  sine  interinissione,  quiimvis  Claris  sit  coloribas  picta, 
vol  pnesis,  vel  oratio,  non  posse  in  dMectatione  esse  diutttnia. 
Quare,  bene  et  pi'8eclare»  quainvi.4  nobis  sorpe  dicaUir,  belle  et 
festive  nimium  a»pe  nolo."*  To  the  same  purpose  are  the  ex- 
cellent directions  with  which  Quintilian  concludes  his  discourse 
concerning  figures,  lib.  ix.  c,  3.  "  Ego  illud  de  iis  figuris,  quas 
Tere  sunt,  adjiciam  brcviter,  sicut  ornant  orationem  opportune 
positze,  ita  ineptissimas  esse,  cum  immodice  petuntur.  Sunt,  qui 
iieglecto  rerum  pondere,  et  viribus  sfntenliaruni,  si  vel  inauia 
verba  in  hos  inodos  dcpravarint,  summos  se  judicent  artifices  ; 
ideoque  non  dcsinunt  eas  ncctere  ;  quas  sine  sententia  sectari, 
tain  est  ridiculum,  quam  qua?rere  habitum  gesturaque  sine  cor- 
pure.  Ne  htequidem,  quse  r^ctie  fiunt,  densandic  sunt  nimis. 
Seienduin  imprimis,  quid  qnisque  postulct  locus,  quid  persona^ 
quid  tempus.  Major  enim  pars  Larum  figurarum  posita  est  in 
delectatione.  Ubi  vero  atrocitate,  invidia,  niiseratione  pugnan- 
dum  est ;  quis  ferat  verbis  contrapositis^  et  consimilibus,  et 
pariter  cadcntibus,  irasccntcm,  flentem,  rogantem  ?  Cum  in  his 
rebus  cura  verbnrum  deroget  allectibus  fidem  ;  et,  ubicunque  ars 
ostentatur,  Veritas  abesse  videatur."-f-  After  these  judicious  and 
useful  observations,  I  have  no  more  to  add,  on  this  subject,  ex- 
cept this  admonition  : 

In  the  fourth  place,  that  without  a  genius  for  6gurative  lan- 
gnage,  none  should  attempt  it.  Imagination  is  a  power  not  to 
be  acquired  ;  it  must  be  derived  from  nature.     Its  redundancies 

*  **  In  all  hiuoan  t'.iin^,  <lUgii<tt  borders  so  nearly  on  the  roosl  lively  plca«(ire% 
that  we  need  not  be  surprised  to  find  tliia  bold  in  eloquence.  From  reading 
either  poets  or  oiators  we  may  easily  satisfy  ourselves,  that  neither  a  pooro  nor 
an  oration,  vihicb,  without  internrusion,  is  abowy  and  sparkling;,  can  pU-a*e  us 
\oufr.  Wherefore,  tboucrh  we  may  wish  for  the  frequent  prai^o  of  bavin;;  ex* 
pressed  ourselves  well  and  properly,  we  should  not  covet  repi-ated  applause, 
for  being  hriKht  and  splendid/' 

t  **  I  must  add,  concerning  those  figures  which  are  proper  in  UieimelTrs,  that 
an  they  beautify  a  composition  when  they  arc  seasonably  introduced,  so  they  de- 
form it  greatly  if  loo  frequently  souuht  after.    There  are  some,  who,  ueKkcting 
strength  of  sentiment  and  weigtit  of  matter,  if  they  can  only  force  their  empty 
words  into  a  fii;iirative  style,  imapne  thtrmsetvrs  great  writers;  and  therefore 
coutinually  string  together  such  ornaments;  whiih  is  just  as  ridiculous,  where 
there  is  no  sentiment  to  support  them,  a^  to  mntrive  gestures  and  dresses  tor 
Hb«l  wants  a  body.     Even  tliose  figures  which  a  subject  ndinil<i,  must  not  come 
too  thick.     Wk  must  begin  wiib  considering  what  the  occasion,  the  time,  and 
the  person  who  speaks,  render  proper.     For  the  object  aimed  at  by  the  greater 
part  of  these  figures  is  entertainment.     But  when  the  subject  becomes  deeply 
serious,  and  strong  passions  are  to  be  moved,  who  can  bear  the  orator,  ^^ho,  in 
aflecUid  Inngnagc  wid  balanced  phrases,  endeavours  to  cxprei's  wrath,  coioinise- 
ration,  or  earnest  entreaty  P    On  all  socb  occasionn,  a  solicitous  attention  to 
words  wtakens  passion  ;  and  when  so  mach  art  is  sbowii,  there  is  susfit-rtcd  to  be 
htlle  sinc<5ify." 
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wc  may  prune,  its  deviations  we  may  correct,  ifa  spLere  we 
may  enlarge,  but  tlie  faculty  itself  we  cannot  rr<  ate ;  and  oil 
efl'ortfl  towards  a  metaphorical  ornamented  style,  if  we  ore  de«ti- 
tnte  of  tlie  proper  genius  for  it,  will  prove  awkward  and  dis- 
gusting. Let  us  satisfy  ourselves,  however,  by  considering, 
that  without  this  talent,  or  at  least  with  a  very  small  measure 
of  it,  we  ma}'  both  write  and  speak  to  advantage.  Good  scnse^ 
clear  i<leas,  perspicuity  of  language,  and  proper  arrangement  of 
wordi*  and  thoughts,  will  always  command  attention.  Tliese 
are,  indeed,  the  foundations  of  all  solid  merit,  'both  in  speakins^ 
and  writing.  Many  subjeets  require  nothing  more  ;  and  thoso 
which  a<lmit  of  ornament,  admit  it  only  as  a  secondary  requisite. 
To  study  and  to  know  our  own  genius  well  ;  to  follow  nature : 
to  seek  to  improve,  but  not  to  force  it,  are  <lireoti«n«  whirh 
cannot  be  too  often  given  to  those  who  desire  to  excel  in  the 
liberal  arts. 

When  I  entered  on  the  consideration  of  style,  I  observed 
that,  words  being  the  copies  of  our  ideas,  there  must  always  be 
a  very  intimate  connexion  between  the  manner  in  which  every 
writer  employs  words,  and  his  manner  of  thinking  ;  and  that, 
from  the  peculiarity  of  thought  and  expression  which  belongs  to 
him,  tiiere  is  a  certain  character  imprinted  on  his  style,  which 
maybe  denominated  his  manner;  commonly  expressed  by  such 
general  terms,  as  strong,  weak,  dry,  simple,  aHccted,  or  the  like. 
Those  distinctions  carry,  in  general,  some  reference  to  an  au- 
thor's manner  of  thinking,  but  refer  chiefly  to  his  mode  of  ex- 
pression. They  arise  from  the  whole  tenor  of  his  language; 
and  comprehend  the  ett'ect  produced  by  all  those  parts  of  style 
which  we  have  already  considered  ;  the  choice  which  he  makes 
of  single  words  ;  his  arrangement  of  these  in  sentences  ;  the  de- 
gree of  his  precision  ;  and  his  embellishment,  by  means  of  musi- 
cal cadence,  figures,  or  other  arts  of  speech.  Of  such  general 
characters  of  style,  therefore,  it  remains  now  to  speak,  as  the 
result  of  those  underparts  of  which  I  have  hitherto  treated. 

That  different  subjects  require  to  be  treated  of  in  different 
sorts  of  style,  is  a  position  so  obvious,  that  I  shall  not  stay  to 
illustrate  it.  Every  one  sees  that  treatises  of  philosophy,  for 
instance,  ought  not  to  be  composed  in  tlie  same  style  wiUi 
orations.  Every  one  sees,  also,  that  different  parts  of  llie  same^ 
composition  require  a  variation  in  the  style  and  manner.  In  * 
sermon,  for  instance,  or  any  harangue,  tJie  application  or  pero- 
ration admits  more  ornament,  and  requires  more  warmthr^^tn 
the  didactic  part.     But  uhat  I  mean  at  present  to  re|^^  iff* 
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Ihat  aiiiicbt  Una  variety,  we  still  expect  to  find,  in  the  composi- 
tions of  any  one  man,  some  degree  of  uniformity  or  consistency 
witli  liimself  in  manner :  we  expect  to  find  some  predominant 
character  of  style  impressed  on  all  his  writings,  which  shall  be 
suited  to,  and  shall  mark,  his  particular  genius,  and  turn  of 
mind.  The  orations  in  Livy  difler  much  in  style,  as  they  ouglit 
to  do,  from  the  rest  of  his  history.  The  same  is  the  case  with 
those  in  Tacitus.  Vet  botli  in  Livy's  Orations  and  in  those  of 
Tacitxis,  we  are  able  clearly  to  trace  the  distinguishing  manner 
of  each  historian ;  the  magnificent  fulness  of  the  one,  and  the 
sententious  conciseness  of  the  other.  The  •*  Lettres  Persanes," 
and  "  L'Esprit  dcs  Loix,"  are  the  works  of  the  same  author. 
They  reqidred  very  different  composition  surely,  and  accordingly 
ley  difler  widely;  yet  still  we  see  the  same  hand.  Wherever 
lere  is  real  and  native  genius,  it  gives  a  determination  to  one 
kind  of  style  rather  than  another.  Where  nothing  of  this 
appears ;  where  there  is  no  marked  nor  peculiar  character  in 
tlie  compositions  of  any  author,  we  are  apt  to  infer,  not  withojt 
reason,  that  he  is  a  vulgar  and  trivial  author,  who  writes  from 
imitution,  and  not  from  the  impulse  of  original  genius.  As  the 
most  celebrated  painters  arc  known  by  their  hand,  so  the  best 
and  most  original  writers  are  known  and  distinguished,  tfirough- 
out  all  their  works,  by  their  style  and  peculiar  manner.  Thi< 
will  l>e  found  to  hold  almost  without  exception. 

The  ancient  critics  attended  to  these  general  characters  of 
style  which  we  are  now  to  consider.  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassiis 
divides  them  into  three  kinds,  and  calls  them  the  austere,  the 
florid,  and  the  middle.  By  th^  austere,  he  means  a  style  dis- 
tinguished for  strength  and  firmnfss  with  a  neglect  of  smooth- 
ness and  ornament ;  for  examples  i>f  which,  he  gives  Pindar  and 
jlilHchylus  among  the  poets  and  Thucydides  anionj^  the  prose 
writers.  By  the  Horid,  he  means,  as  the  name  indicates,  a  style 
ornamented,  tlowing,  and  sweet ;  resting  more  upon  numbers 
and  grace,  than  strength  ;  he  instances  Hesiod,  Sappho,  Ana* 
creon,  Euripides,  and  principally  Isocrates.  The  middle  kind 
is  the  just  mean  between  these,  and  comprehends  the  beautien 
of  both  :  in  which  class  he  places  Homer  and  Sophocles  among 
the  poets ;  in  prose,  Herodotus,  Demosthenes,  Plato,  and  (what 
seems  strange)  Aristotle.  This  must  be  a  very  wide  class  in- 
deed, whi<:h  comprehends  Plato  and  Aristotle  under  one  article 
as  to  style.*  Cicero  and  Quintilian  make  also  a  thrcelolrl 
di^ion  of  style,  though  with  respect  to  ililfereut  (|(ialiLic^  of  it; 

*  Dc  ComposiUoDC  Vcrborum.  cup.  Hi. 
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in  wliicli  Uiey  are  ful lowed  by  most  of  the  modern  writeri  on 
rhetoric;  the  simplex,  tcuuct  or  subtile:  the  grave  or  vehefnaui 
and  the  medium  or  Umptratum  genu&  dicendi.  But  these  divisiou.s^ 
and  the  il1ustration.s  they  give  oi  tiiem,  are  so  loose  and  genera)» 
that  they  cannot  advance  us  much  in  our  ideas  of  slyle  I  shall 
endeavour  to  be  a  little  more  particular  in  what  I  have  to  say  on 
Uiia  subject. 

One  of  the  first  and  most  obvious  distinctions  of  the  dilTerent 
kinds  of  style,  ia  what  arises  from  an  author's  spreading  out  his 
thouglits  more  or  less.  This  distinction  forms,  what  are  culled, 
tlie  DiOTuse  and  tlie  Concise  Styles.  A  concise  writer  comprossea 
his  thoughts  into  tlie  fewest  possible  words ;  he  seeks  to  employ 
none  but  such  as  are  most  expressive  ;  lie  lops  off,  as  redundant, 
every  expression  which  doen  not  add  something  material  to  tiie 
sense.  Ornament  he  does  not  reject ;  he  may  be  lively  and 
iigured;  but  liis  ornament  is  intended  for  the  sake  of  force,  ratlter 
than  grace.  He  never  gives  you  the  same  thought  twice.  He 
places  it  in  the  light  which  appears  to  him  tlie  most  striking ; 
hut  if  you  do  not  apprehend  it  well  in  that  light,  you  need  not 
expect  to  lind  it  in  any  other.  His  sentences  are  arranged  with 
compactness  and  strength,  rather  than  with  cadence  and  har- 
mony. The  utmost  precision  is  studied  in  them ;  and  they  are 
commonly  designed  to  suggest  more  to  the  reader's  imagination 
than  they  directly  express. 

A  diffuse  writer  unfolds  his  thoughts  fully.  He  places  it  in 
a  variety  of  lights^  and  gives  tlie  reader  every  possible  assistauce 
for  understanding  it  completely.  He  is  not  very  careful  to  ex- 
press it  at  first  in  its  full  strength;  because  he  is  to  repeat  the 
impression  ;  and  what  he  wants  in  strength,  he  proposes  to 
supply  by  copiousness.  Writers  of  this  character  generally 
love  magnificence  and  amplification.  Their  periods  naturally 
run  out  into  some  length,  and  liaving  room  for  ornament  of  every 
kind,  they  admit  it  freely. 

Each  o^  these  manners  has  its  peculiar  advantages;  and 
each  becomes  faulty  when  carried  to  the  extreme.  The  extreme 
of  conciseness  becomes  abrupt  and  obscure;  it  is  apt  also  to 
lead  into  a  style  too  pointed,  and  bordering  on  the  epigram- 
matic. The  extreme  of  fliffuseness  becomes  weak  and  languid, 
and  tires  the  reader.  However,  to  one  or  other  of  these  two 
manners^  a  writer  may  lean  according  as  his  genius  prom|^ 
him:  and  under  tlie  general  character  of  a  concise,  or  jjf  a 
more  open  and  diffuse  style,  may  possess  much  beauty  i*  his 
composition. 
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**  The  serond  sense  i.s,  fliuiplicily  of  Uiotiglit^  as  opposed  to  r«- 
finement.  Simple  thoughts  are  what  arise  naturally  ;  v  hat  tho 
occasion  or  the  eubject  sugi^est  uiisoujrht ;  and  ivhut.  when  once 
8agg«sto<l,  are  easily  apprelionded  by  alt.  Refiiienient  in  writing 
expresses  a  less  natural  and  obvious  train  of  thoiij4:Iit,  and 
whtclt  it  requires  a  peculiar  turn  of  genius  to  pursue  ;  within 
certain  bounds  %'ery  beautiful ;  but  when  carried  too  far,  ap- 
proaching to  intricacy,  and  hurting  us  by  tbt*  appearance  of 
being  recftetrhc,  or  far-sought.  Thus,  we  would  naturally  say, 
that  Mr.  Parnell  is  a  poet  of  far  greater  simplicity  in  hifl  turn  of 
thought,  than  Mr.  Cowley ;  Cicero's  thouf^hts  on  moral  subjects 
»re  natural ;  Seneca's,  too  refined  and  laboured.  In  these  two 
senses  of  simplicity,  when  it  is  opposed  either  to  variety  of  parts 
or  to  retineuient  of  thought,  it  has  no  proper  relation  to  8t>le. 

There  is  a  tliird  sense  of  simplicity,  in  which  it  has  respect 
to  style  ;  and  stands  opposed  to  too  much  ornament,  or  pomp  of 
language;  us  when  we  say  Mr.  Locke  is  a  simple^  Mr.  Hcrvey 
R  florid  writer  ;  and  it  is  in  this  sease^  tliat  the  "^  simpiex,^  the 
"  ttiwc,"^  or  "  aubtiie  genus  diceadi,"  is  understood  by  Cicero  and 
Quintilian.  The  simple  st^le,  in  this  sense,  coincides  with  tho 
plain  or  the  neat  style,  which  1  before  mentioned  ;  and,  therefore, 
requirts  no  further  illustration. 

But  there  is  a  fourth  sense  of  simplicity,  also  respecting 
style ;  but  not  respecting  the  degree  of  ornament  employedj  ao 
much  as  the  easy  and  natural  manner  in  which  our  language 
expresses  our  thoughts.  Tliis  is  quite  ditlerent  from  the  former 
sense  of  the  word  just  now  mentioned,  in  which  simpLcity  was 
equivalent  to  plainness  :  whereas,  in  this  sense,  it  is  compatible 
with  the  highest  ornament.  Homer,  for  instance^  possesses  tliis 
simplicity  in  the  greatest  perfection  ;  and  yet  no  writer  has  more 
ornament  and  beauty.  This  simplicity,  which  is  what  we  are 
now  to  consider,  stands  opposed,  not  to  ornament,  but  to  aft'ec- 
tatiou  of  oruantent,  or  appearance  of  labour  about  our  style  ;  and 
it  is  a  Hi.stinguiishiDg  excellency  in  writing. 

A  writer  of  simplicity  expresses  himself  in  such  a  manoeo 
that  every  one  thinks  be  could  have  written  in  the  same  way  : 
Horace  describes  it, 

St  ilbi  qulvii 


hprrrt  iilem,  sudet  niutluni,  frnstrftqiic  latM>ret 
Anftuft  idem.* 


*  **  From  welt  known  tales  mich  fictiooft  would  I  raise. 
As  atl  niii^l  hopt:  to  imilale  willi  rii!t«  ; 
Yet,  wliilc  tbey  kliive  itic  Bump  ••rn'oeki  In  i;iiiin. 
Should  find  lltrii  kboiirft  Miid  ihtrir  hopes  In  vitiii.**— FRAflCit. 
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There  are  no  marks  of  art  in  his  expression  ;  it  seeuw  uie  verjr 
language  of  nature  ;  you  see  in  the  style,  not  the  writer  ami  his 
labour,  but  the  man  in  his  own  natural  character.  He  may  be 
rich  in  his  expression  ;  he  may  be  full  of  figures  and  of  fancy  ; 
but  these  flow  from  him  without  eflbrt ;  and  he  appears  to  write 
in  this  manner,  not  because  be  has  studied  it^  but  because  it  is  the 
manner  of  expression  most  natural  to  him.  A  certain  degree  of 
negligence,  also,  is  not  inconsistent  with  this  character  of  style* 
and  even  not  ungraceful  in  it ;  for  too  minute  an  attention  to 
words  is  foreign  to  it :  **  Habeat  ille,"  says  Cicero,  (Orat.  No. 
77.)  "  molle  quiddam,  et  quod  indicet  non  ingratam  uegligcntiam 
hominis,  de  re  magis  quam  de  verbo  laborantis,"*  This  is  the 
great  advantage  of  simplicity  of  style,  that,  like  simplicity  of 
manners,  it  shows  its  a  man's  sentiments  and  turn  of  mind,  laid 
open  without  disguise.  More  sturlied  and  artificial  manners  of 
writing,  however  beautiful,  have  always  this  disadvantage,  that 
they  exliibit  an  author  in  form,  like  a  man  at  court,  where  the 
splendour  of  dress,  and  the  ceremonial  of  behaviour,  conceal  those 
peculiarities  which  distinguish  one  man  from  another.  But  read- 
ing an  author  of  simplicit^^  is  like  conversing  with  a  person  of 
distinction  at  home,  and  with  ease,  where  we  find  natural  man- 
ners, and  a  marked  character. 

The  highest  degree  of  this  simplicity  is  expressed  by  a 
fVench  term,  to  which  we  have  none  that  fully  answers  in  our 
language,  naivete.  It  is  not  easy  to  give  a  precise  idea  of  the 
import  of  this  word.  It  always  expresses  a  discovery  of  charac- 
ter. I  believe  the  best  account  of  it  is  given  by  a  French  critic, 
M.  Marmontel,  who  explains  it  thus  :  that  sort  of  amiable  inge- 
nuity, or  undisguised  openness,  which  seems  to  give  us  »ome 
degree  of  superiority  over  the  person  who  shows  it ;  a  certain 
infantine  siinplicify.  which  we  love  in  our  hearts,  but  which  ilis- 
plays  some  features  of  ihe  character  that  we  think  we^could 
have  art  enough  to  hide  ;  and  which,  therefore,  always  leads  us 
to  smile  at  the  person  who  discovers  this  character.  La  Fon- 
taine, in  his  Fables,  is  given  as  the  great  example  of  such 
ntuvele.  This,  however,  is  to  be  understood  as  descriptive  of  a 
particular  species  only  of  simplicity. 

With  respect  to  simplicity,  in  general,  we  may  remark,  that 
the  ancient  original  writers  are  always  the  most  eminent  for  it. 
This   happens  from  a  plain  reason,   that  they  wrote  from  the 


*  "  1^1  this  tlyle  have  m  certain  ftofiiiGi»  and  eu«,  wlucli  tUiiU  ciiaruterutr  n 
neKli^cnce.  not  iinplea^sinf;  in  an  aulbor,  who  apiiears  to  be  more  aoltcitoas  about 
tfie  tbooKhl  ihan  the  cxpreMiou  '* 
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dictates  of  natural  gentui»^  and  were  not  fornied  upon  the  labour* 
and  writing?!  of  others,  which  is  always  in  hazard  of  producing 
a/lectation.  Hence,  among  the  Greek  writers,  we  have  more 
models  of  a  beautiful  simplicity  than  among  the  Roman.  Homer, 
Hesiod,  Anacrcon,  Theocritus,  Herodotus,  and  Xenophon,  are 
all  distinguished  for  it.  Among  the  Romans  also,  we  have 
some  writers  of  this  character,  particularly  Terence,  Lucretius, 
Phafdrus,  and  Juliu.s  Cscsar.  The  following  passage  of  Ter- 
ence's Andria,  is  a  beautiful  instance  of  simplicity  of  manner  in 
description  : 

Funii»  interim 
Procedit :  srquiniiir:  md  scpalchniin  vcnimiis: 
In  izncm  impodita  est:  fletur.     laierca  lixctoror, 
Qiiani  tlixi,  ad  flamiuani  accrsstt  iiDpriidentiiii 
Sutis  ciiiii  pcriculo.     Ibi  turn  eianimattu  Pamphilns, 
liciie  disBimttlatinn  amoreni  et  celatiim  indicat : 
Acrurrit :  mediara  mulicrem  complerttturt 
Mca  Glycerium,  inqiiit,  quid  af^i^  f    Cut  tc  ia  pcrdiUimr 
Tiun  iUa,  at  roiHuetiim  tarilc  amoreni  ccrnerea, 
lU'jecilflc  ill  eiim,  Hciu  qtiam  tainitiuritcr.' — Act  i.K.  t. 

All  the  words  here  are  remarkably  happy  and  elegant,  and  con- 
vey a  most  lively  picture  of  the  scene  described  ;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  the  style  appears  wholly  artless  and  unlaboured. 
Let  us  next  consider  some  English  writers,  who  come  under 
this  class. 

Simplicity  is  the  great  beauty  of  Archbishop  Tillotson's 
manner.  Tillotson  has  long  been  admired  as  an  eloquent 
writer,  and  a  model  for  preaching.  But  his  eloquence,  if  we 
can  cull  it  such,  has  been  often  misunderstood.  For,  if  we 
inclutle,  in  the  idea  of  eloquence,  vehemence  and  strength,  pic- 
turesque description,  glowing  iigures»  or  correct  arrangement  of 
sentences,  in  alt  these  parts  of  oratory  the  archbishop  is  exceed- 
ngly  deficient.  His  style  is  always  pxu-e,  indeed,  and  perspi- 
cuous, but  careless  and  renii.ss,  too  often  feeble  and  languid  : 


*  *'  Me;inwliilc  the  funeral  proceeds  ;  wp  follow  ; 
Come  to  (lie  lepulcbre:  tbf^  body's  placed 
UpoD  the  pile  ;  lamented  ;  wbereupon 
lliis  sister  I  wa»  speaking  ot\  all  wild, 
Ran  to  the  flames,  witb  peril  ot'liL>r  life. 
Tliere  I  Utere  !  die  fri(;hted  Paniphilu)  betrayi 
Hi*  well-dcsembled  and  long  bidden  love  ; 
Rum  up,  and  takcj  ber  round  the  wai*(,  and  criflia 
Oil!  my  Glycerinm  ;  what  ift  it  you  dof 
Why,  wby  endeavonr  todeitroy  yorir»elf? 
Tlien  the,  in  »tirb  a  manner,  that  yoa  thence 
Mi!;bt  easily  prrreive  lln'ir  long,  lonu  love. 
Threw  herself  back  into  bis  arms,  and  wepC, 
Ob  I  bow  familiarly  .'"— Colmah. 
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littift  beauty  in  the  construction  of  bis  sentences,  wluoh  are 
frequently  suflereil  to  draje^  unlmnnoniously ;  seldom  any  at- 
tempt towards  strength  or  sublimity.  But,  notwithstanding 
these  defects,  such  a  constant  vein  of  good  sense  and  piety 
runs  throngli  liis  works,  such  an  earnest  and  serious  manner, 
and  80  much  usefid  instruction,  conveyed  in  a  style  so  pure, 
natural,  and  unaffected,  as  will  justly  recommend  him  to  high 
regard,  aa  long  as  the  English  lang:uaf^c  remains  ;  not  indeed, 
aa  a  model  of  the  highest  eloquence,  but  as  a  simple  and 
amiable  writer,  whose  manner  is  strongly  expressive  of  great 
goodness  and  wortli.  I  observed  before,  tliat  simplicity  of 
manner  may  be  consistent  with  some  degree  of  negligence  in 
style ;  and  it  is  only  the  beauty  of  that  simplicity  which  makes 
the  negligence  of  such  writers  seem  gracefuK  But,  us  appears 
in  the  archbishop,  negligence  may  sometimes  be  carried  so  far 
as  to  impair  the  beauty  of  simplicity,  and  make  it  border  on  ft 
flat  and  languid  manner. 

Sir  W'illiam  Temple  is  another  remarkable  writer  in  the 
style  of  simplicity.  In  point  of  ornament  and  correctness,  he 
rises  a  degree  above  Tillotson;  though,  for  correctness,  be  is 
not  in  the  highest  rank.  All  is  easy  and  flowing  in  him ;  he  is 
exceedingly  harmonious  ;  snionthness,  and  what  may  he  called 
amenity,  are  the  distinguishing  characters  of  Ins  manner:  re- 
laxing sometimes,  as  such  a  manner  will  naturally  do,  into  a 
prolix  and  remiss  style.  No  writer  whatever  has  stamped  upon 
his  style  a  more  lively  impression  of  his  own  character.  In 
reading  his  works,  we  seem  engaged  in  conversation  with  bim  ; 
wc  become  thoroughly  accpminted  with  him,  not  merely  as  an 
author,  but  as  a  man,  and  contract  a  friendship  for  him.  He 
may  be  classed  as  standing  in  the  middle^  between  a  negligent 
simplicity,  and  the  highest  degree  of  ornament  which  this  cha- 
racter of  style  admits. 

Of  the  latter  of  these^  the  highest,  most  correct,  and  orna- 
mented degree  of  tlie  simple  manner,  Mr.  Addison  is,  beyond 
doubt,  in  the  English  language,  the  most  perfect  example:  and, 
therefore,  though  not  without  some  faults,  he  is,  on  the  whole, 
the  safest  model  for  imitation,  and  the  freest  from  considerable 
defects,  which  the  language  affords.  Perspicuous  and  pure  he  is 
in  the  highest  degree  ;  his  precision,  indeed,  not  very  great ;  yet 
nearly  as  great  ns  the  subjects  which  he  treats  of  require :  the 
construction  of  his  sentences  easy,  agreeable,  and  commonly 
very  musical ;  carrying  a  character  of  smoothness,  more  than  of 
strength.     In   figurative  lanryunge,  he  is   rich ;  particularly   ia 
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simileA  und  metaphors;  which  are  so  employed  aft  to  render  his 
stylo  splendid  without  being  gaudy.  There  is  not  the  least 
aB*ectation  in  his  matmer;  we  see  no  marks  of  labour  ;  nothing 
forced  or  constrained ;  hut  great  elegance,  joined  with  great 
ease  and  simplicity.  He  is,  in  particular,  distinguished  by  a 
character  of  modesty,  and  of  politeness,  which  appears  ki  all  his 
writings.  No  author  has  a  more  popular  and  insinuating  nian- 
ncr ;  and  the  great  regard  which  he  every  where  shows  for 
virtue  and  religion^  recommends  him  highly.  If  he  fails  in  any 
thing,  it  is  in  want  of  strength  and  precision,  which  renders  his 
manner,  though  perfectly  suited  to  such  essays  as  he  writes  iu 
the  Spectator,  not  altogether  a  proper  model  for  any  of  tije 
higlif-r  and  more  elaborate  kinds  of  composition.  Though  the 
public  have  ever  done  much  justice  to  his  merit,  yet  the  nature 
of  his  merit  has  not  always  been  seen  in  its  true  light;  for, 
thnn^vii  his  poetry  be  elegant,  he  certaiidy  bears  a  higher  rank 
among  the  prose  writers,  than  he  is  entitled  to  among  the  poets; 
and,  in  pros<%  his  humour  is  of  a  much  higher,  and  more 
origin;d  strain,  tlj;in  his  philosophy.  The  character  of  Sir 
Roger  de  Coverly  discovers  more  genius  than  the  critique  oo 
Milton. 

Such  authors  aa  those,  whose  characters  I  have  been  giving, 
one  is  never  tired  of  reading.  Tliere  is  nothing  in  their  manner 
that  strains  or  fatigues  our  tlioughts  ;  we  are  pleased,  without 
being  dazzled  by  their  lustre.  So  powerful  is  the  charm  of 
simplicity  in  an  autlkor  of  real  genius,  that  it  atones  for  many 
defects,  and  reconciles  us  to  many  a  rareless  expression.  Hence 
in  all  the  most  excellent  authors,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  tlie 
simple  and  natural  manner  may  be  always  remarked;  although 
other  beauties  being  predominant,  this  forms  not  their  peculiar 
and  distinguishing  character.  Thus,  Milton  is  simple  in  the 
midst  of  all  his  grandeur ;  and  Demosthenes  in  the  midst  of  all 
his  vehemence.  To  grave  and  solemn  writings,  simplicity  of 
manner  adds  the  more  venerable  air.  Accordingly,  this  has 
often  been  remarked  as  the  prevailing  character  throughout  all 
the  sacred  Scriptures  ;  and  indeed  no  other  character  of  style 
was  so  much  suited  to  the  dignity  of  inspiration. 

Of  authors,  who,  notwithstanding  many  excellencies,  have 
rendered  their  style  much  less  beautiful  by  want  of  simplicity,  I 
cannot  give  a  more  remarkable  example  than  Lord  Shaftesbury. 
This  is  an  auLlior  on  whom  I  have  made  observations  several 
times  before,  and  shall  now  take  leave  of  him,  with  giving  his 
general  character  under  this  head.     Considerable  merit,  doubt- 
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less,  he  has  Hi.s  works  ntighl  be  read  nnth  profit  for  iht;  moral 
philosophy  wi>ich  they  contain,  had  he  not  filled  them  with  «o 
uiaii^  oblique  and  invidious  insinuations  a^^aiust  the  Christion 
religion,  thrown  nut,  too,  with  so  much  s})li.'en  and  satire,  as  d7 
no  honour  to  his  memory,  either  as  an  author  or  a  man.  His 
Imiguage  has  many  beauties.  It  is  firm,  and  supported  in  an 
uncommon  degree  ;  it  is  rich  and  musical.  No  English  author, 
as  I  formerly  showed^  has  attended  so  much  to  the  regular  con- 
struction of  his  sentences,  both  with  respect  to  propriety,  nnd 
with  respect  to  cadence.  All  this  gires  so  much  elegance  and 
pomp  to  his  laiigun^c,  that  there  is  nu  wonder  it  should  have 
been  highly  admired  hy  some.  It  is  greatly  hurt,  however,  by 
perpetual  stiOiiess  and  aflectation.  This  is  Ob  capital  fault.  His 
Liordship  can  express  nothing  with  simplicity.  He  seems  to  hav« 
considered  it  is  as  vulgar,  and  beneatJi  the  dignity  of  a  xntm  of 
quality,  to  speak  like  other  men.  Hence  he  is  ever  in  buskins  ; 
and  dressed  out  with  magnificent  elegance.  In  every  sentence 
we  see  tlie  marks  of  labour  and  art ;  nothing  of  that  rase,  %vhicli 
eipresses  a  sentiment  coming  natural  and  warm  from  the  heart. 
Of  figures  and  ornament  of  every  kind,  he  is  exceedingly  fond ; 
sometimes  happy  in  them;  but  his  fondness  for  them  is  too 
visible;  and,  having  once  laid  hold  of  some  metaphor  or  allusion 
that  pleased  him,  he  knows  not  how  to  part  with  it.  What  is 
most  wonderful,  he  was  a  professed  admirer  uf  simplicity ;  is 
always  extolling  it  in  the  ancients,  and  censuring  tlie  modems 
for  tlic  want  of  it ;  though  he  departs  from  it  himself  as  far  as 
any  one  modern  whatever.  Lord  Shaftesbury  possessed  delicacy 
and  refinement  of  taste,  to  a  degree  tluit  we  may  call  excessive 
and  sickly ;  but  he  had  little  warmth  of  passion  ;  few  strong  or 
vigorous  feelings  :  and  the  coldness  o(  his  character  led  him  to 
that  artificial  and  stately  manner  which  appears  in  his  writings 
lie  was  fonder  of  nothing  than  of  wit  and  raillery  ;  but  he  u  far 
from  being  happy  in  it.  He  attempts  it  often^  but  always 
awkwardly;  he  is  stiflf  even  in  liis  pleasantry;  and  laughs  in 
form,  like  un  author,  and  not  like  a  nmn.* 

From  the  account  which  I  have  given  of  Lord  Shaftesbury'* 
manner,  it  may  easily  be  imagined,  that  he  would  mislead  many 


It  may  prrliapx  ha  not  iinwurtliy  of  bciu^  mcnlioucd,  tfant  tlic  firit  ediliftn 
of  till  Imiuiry  into  Virtue  was  published,  surreptitiously  I  believe,  lu  a  separate 
form,  iu  the  year  IGW  ;  and  in  Komelimes  to  be  met  witli ;  by  coiM|t;iriti<r  u-lucU 
with  the  rorrected  edition  of  the  tame  trriiti«e,  as  It  now  stands  amonr  hit 
works,  we  see  one  of  llie  most  rurinuF  .ind  itftcfitt  exiintplrn  thai  1  knpw,  ot  what 
U  C3ill«*d  Limar  Utbor  ;  the  art  of  poliahiUK  Uiiitiititfe,  llrellk,ill^  luiip;  kenlvucet,  ati«l 
wuikiue  up  40  impeifcct  droni|ht  into  a  bDr^ily-fiiiished  pcrlbrmance. 
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r/lio  blin«lly  adaiired  liirn.  Notlang  is  more  (Ungerous  to  the 
Iribti  of  imitators^  iliaii  an  author,  who,  with  many  uupoaing 
beauties,  haA  alno  MOine  very  considerable  blemiBhes.  This  is 
fully  cxcuiplilied  ia  Mr.  DIackwall  of  Aberdeen,  the  author  of 
the  Lile  ot  Homer,  tJie  Letters  on  Mythology,  and  the  Court  of 
Au^;i(u.s :  a  writer  of  considerable  learning,  and  of  ingenuity 
also  ;  but  infected  with  an  extravagant  love  of  an  artiticial  style, 
and  of  that  parade  of  language  which  distinguishes  tlic  Shui'ts- 
burean  manner. 

Having  now  said  so  much  to  recommend  simplicity,  or  the 
y  and  natural  manner  of  writing,  and  having  pointed  out  the 
ccts  of  an  opposite  manner;  iu  order  to  prevent  mistakes  on 
this  subject,  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  observe,  that  it  is  very 
possible  for  an  author  to  write  simply,  and  yet  not  beautifully. 
One  may  be  free  from  affectation,  and  not  have  merit.  The  beuu- 
tlful  simplicity  supposes  an  author  to  possess  real  genius  ;  to 
write  witli  solidity,  purity,  and  liveliness  of  imagination.  In 
this  case,  the  simplicity  or  unaiTectedncss  of  his  manner  is  the 
crowning  ornament;  it  heightens  every  other  beauty;  it  is  the 
dress  of  nature,  without  which  all  beauties  are  imperfect.  But 
if  mere  unafl'ectedneas  were  sufficient  to  constitute  the  beauty  of 
style,  weak,  trifling,  and  dull  writers  might  often  lay  claim  to 
this  beauty.  And,  accordingly^  we  frequently  meet  with  pretend- 
ed critics,  who  extol  the  dullest  writers  on  account  of  what  tliey 
call  the  ■  chaste  simplicity  of  their  manner :"  which,  iu  trutLj 
is  DO  other  than  the  absence  of  every  ornament,  through  the 
mere  want  of  genius  and  imagination.  We  must  distinguish, 
tlicrefore,  between  that  simplicity  which  accompanies  true  genius, 
and  which  is  perActly  compatible  with  every  proper  ornament 
of  style,  and  that  which  is  no  other  than  a  careless  and  slovenly 
manner.  Indeed,  the  distinction  is  easily  made  from  tlie  eflcct 
produced.  The  one  never  fails  to  interest  the  reader  ;  tlie  other 
is  insipid  and  tiresome. 

I  proceed  to  mention  one  other  manner  or  character  of  style, 
different  from  any  tlmt  I  have  yet  spoken  of;  which  may  be  dis- 
tinguished by  tlie  name  of  the  Vehement.  This  always  implies 
strength;  and  is  not,  by  any  means,  inconsistent  with  simplici- 
ty ;  but,  in  its  predominant  character,  is  distinguishable  from 
cither  the  strong  or  the  simple  manner.  It  has  a  peculiar  ar- 
dour ;  it  is  a  glowing  style ;  tbe  language  of  a  man,  whose  ima* 
gitmtion  and  passions  are  heated,  and  strongly  affected  by  what 
he  writes  ;  who  is  therefore  negligent  of  lesser  graces,  but 
pours  himself  fortli  with  tlie  rapidity  and  fulness  of  a  torrent. 
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Jl  belanf^s  to  the  hi^lier  k'mda  of  orator)' ;  nailj  indeed,  is  railier 
expected  from  a  man  wlio   is  speaking,   tlian   from   one  who  tflrj 
writing   in   his   dcset.     Tlie  Orations   of  Demosthenes  furnish, 
the  full  and  perfect  example  of  this  gpecies  of  style. 

Ainoii]jf  Kn^lish  writers,  the  one  who  has  most  of  tliitt  cliai. 
ncter,  thou^li  mixed,  indeed,  with  several  defects,  is  LonI  Boling- 
broke.     Bolingbroke  was  formed  by  nature  to  be  a  factioui, 
leader  ;  the  demagogue   of  a  popular  a8send)ly.     Accordingly 
the  style  that   runs  through  all    his  political  writings,   is  that  ol 
one  declaiming  with  heat,  rather  than  writing  with  delil>eratian. 
He  abounds  in  rhetorical  figures,  and  pours   liimscif  forth  with 
great  impetuosity.     He  is  copious  to  a  fault  ;  places  flie  same, 
thought  before  us  in  many  different  views  ;  but  generally  ^ntli  life^^ 
and  ardour.     He  is  bold,  rather  than  correct ;  a  torrent  that  flows 
strong,  but  often  muddy.     His  sentences  are  varied  as  to  length  ' 
and  filiortness  ;  inclining,  however,  most  to  long  periods,  some- 
times including  parentheses,  and  frequently  crowding  and  heaping 
a  multitude  of  things  upon  one  anotlier,  as  naturally  hap|n*ns  in  tlie 
warmth  of  speaking.     In  the  choice  of  Ids  words,  there  is  great 
felicity  and  precision.     In  exact  construction  of  sentences,  he  is 
much  inferior  to  Lord  Shaftesbury  ;  but  greatly  superior  to  him  in 
life  and  case.     Upon  the  whole,  his  merit  as  a  writer  would  have 
been  very  considerable,  if  his  matter  hud  etfualled  his  style.     But 
whilst  we  find  many  things  to  conunend  in  the  latter,  in  the  former, 
as  I  before  remarked,  we  can  hardly  find  any  thing  to  conmiend. 
In  his  reasonings,  for  the  most  part,  he  is  tiimsy  and  false;  in 
Iiis  political  writings,  factious  ;  in  what  he  calls  his  pliilosophicul 
ones,  irreligious  and  sophistical  in  the  highest  degree. 

I  shall  insist  no  longer  on  llic  ditJerent  manners  of  writers, 
<ir  the  general  characters  of  style.  Some  other,  besides  tJiose 
wliich  I  liave  mentioned,  miglit  be  pointed  out  ;  but  F  am  sensi- 
ble, that  it  is  very  difficult  to  separate  such  general  considera- 
tions of  the  style  of  authors  from  their  peculiar  turn  of  senti- 
ment, which  it  is  not  my  business  at  present  to  criticise.  Con- 
ceited writers,  for  instance,  discover  their  spirit  so  much  in  their 
composition^  tiiat  it  imprints  on  their  style  a  character  of  pert- 
ness  ;  though  I  confess  it  is  diHicult  to  say  whether  this  can  be 
classed  among  the  attributes  of  style,  or  rather  is  to  be  ascribed 
entirely  to  the  thought.  In  whatever  class  wc  rank  it,  all  ap- 
pearances of  it  ought  to  be  avoided  with  care,  as  a  most  disgusts 
ing  blemish  in  writing.  Under  the  general  heads  which  i  have 
considered,  1  have  taken  an  opjiortunity  of  giving  the  character 
of  many  of  the  eminent  classics  in  the  English  language. 
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From  what  I  have  said  on  this  stibje';tj  it  maj  he  inferred, 
titat  to  dclrnnine  ainonjci^  all  these  dillerent  manners  of  writing, 
what  is  precisely  the  best,  is  neither  easy  nor  necessar3\  Style 
is  a  tield  that  admits  of^reat  latitude.  Its  qualities  in  diflcrent 
antliort  may  he  ver)-  dili'erent ;  and  yet  in  them  all  beautiful. 
Room  must  he  left  here  for  genius  ;  for  that  particular  determi- 
nation whi<'li  every  one  receives  from  nature  to  one  manner  of 
expression  more  tiian  another.  Some  general  (jualities,  indeed^ 
there  are  of  such  importance,  as  stiould  always,  in  every  kind  of 
composition,  he  kept  in  view;  and  some  defects  we  should 
always  study  to  avoid.  An  ostentatious,  a  feeble,  a  harsh,  or 
an  obscure  stylp,  for  instance,  are  always  faults  ;  and  perspicuity, 
strength,  neatness,  and  simplicity,  are  beauties  to  be  always 
aimed  at.  FJut  as  to  the  mixture  of  all,  or  the  dei^ree  of  pre- 
dominancy of  any  one  of  these  good  qualities,  for  tbrming  our 
peculiar  distinguifildng  manner,  no  precise  rules  can  be  given; 
nor  y\\\\  I  venture  to  point  out  any  one  model  as  absolutely 
perfect. 

It  will  be  more  to  the  purpose,  that  I  conclude  these  disser- 
tations upon  style,  with  a  f^w  directions  concerning  the  proper 
metliod  of  attaining  a  good  style  in  general ;  leaving  the  particu- 
lar character  of  that  style  to  be  either  formed  by  the  subject  on 
which  we  write,  or  prompted  by  the  bent  of  genius. 

The  first  direction  wliich  I  give  for  tliis  purpose,  is,  to  study 
clear  ideas  on  the  subject  concerning  which  we  are  to  write  or 
speak.  This  is  a  direction  which  may  at  first  ajipear  to  have 
small  relation  to  style.  Its  relation  to  it,  however,  is  extremely 
close.  The  foundation  of  all  good  style,  is  good  sense  accom- 
panied with  a  lively  imagination.  The  style  an<l  thoughts  of  a 
writer  arc  so  intimately  connected,  that,  as  1  have  several  times 
hinted,  it  is  frequently  hard  to  distinguish  them.  Whenever  the 
impressions  of  things  upon  our  minds  are  faint  and  indi.stinct, 
or  perplexed  and  confused,  our  style  in  treating  of  such  things 
will  infallibly  be  so  too.  Whereas,  what  we  conceive  clearly 
and  feel  strongly,  we  shall  naturally  express  with  clearness  and 
with  strength.  This,  then,  we  may  be  assured,  is  a  capital  rule 
as  to  style,  to  think  closely  on  the  subject  till  we  have  attained 
Q  full  and  distinct  view  of  the  matter  which  we  are  to  clothe  in 
words,  till  we  become  warm  and  interested  in  it;  then,  and  not 
till  then,  shall  we  timl  ex|)resbion  begin  to  How.  Generally^ 
speaking,  the  Itcst  and  most  proper  expressions  are  those  which 
a  clear  view  of  the  subject  suggests,  without  nmch  labour  or  In- 
quiry after  them.     This  is  (juintilian's  observation,  lib.  viii.  c.  1. 
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*  PlcruiiKjue  optima  verba  rebus  cohflerent^  et  cemnntur  flua 
liuiiinr.  A(  oos  qua^rimus  ilia,  tanquain  lateant  seque  subdu- 
cant.  Ita  nunquam  putanuLS  verba  esse  circa  id  de  quo  diccndum 
est ;  aed  ex  aliis  locis  pctunus,  et  inventus  vim  afferimus."* 

In  the  second  place,  in  order  to  form  a  ^ood  style,  the  fre- 
quent practice  of  cumpoHiii^  is  indis]iensably  necessary.  Many 
rules  concerning:  style  I  have  delivered;  but  no  rules  will  answer 
the  end  without  exercise  and  habit.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  not 
every  sort  of  composiujj;  that  will  iruprove  style.  This  is  so  far 
from  being  the  ca^ie,  that  by  frequent  careless  and  hasty  compo- 
sition, we  shall  acquire  certainly  a  very  bad  style ;  we  shall  have 
more  trouble  afterwards  in  unlearning  faults  and  correcting  nrg- 
ligences,  than  if  we  had  not  been  accustomed  to  composition  at 
all.  Iti  the  beginning,  therefore,  we  ou^ht  to  write  slowly  and 
with  much  care.  Let  the  facility  and  speed  of  writing  be  the 
fruit  of  longer  practice.  "  Moram  et  solieitudinem,"  says  Qiuu- 
tilian  with  the  greatest  reason,  lib.  x.  c.  3.  **  initiis  impero.  Nam 
priiiium  hoc  constituendum  ac  oblinendum  est,  ut  quam  optimo 
flcribamus  :  celeritatem  dabit  consuetudo.  Paullatim  res  facilius 
se  ostendent,  verba  respondebunt,  compositio  prosequetur. 
Cuncta  denique  ut  in  familia  bene  instituta  in  officio  crunt. 
Summa  htie c  est  rei :  cito  scribendo  non  fit,  ut  bene  scribatiir ; 
bene  scribendo  lit,  ut  cito.^f 

We  must  observe,  however,  tliat  there  may  be  an  extreme, 
in  too  great  and  anxious  care  about  words.  ^Ve  must  not  re- 
tard the  course  of  thought,  nor  cool  the  heat  of  imagination,  by 
pausing  too  long  on  every  word  we  employ ;  there  is  on  certain 
occasions  a  glow  of  composition  which  should  be  kept  up,  if  wc 
hope  to  express  ourselves  happily,  though  at  the  expense  of  al- 
lowing some  inadvertencies  to  pass.  A  more  severe  examination 
of  these  must  be  left  to  the  work  of  correction.  For,  li'  the 
j)ractice  of  composition  be  useful,  the  laborioiLs  work  of  correct- 


*  **TLo  uioi^t  proper  wunlA  for  lL«  most  pari  ndhore  to  the  thoughts  wbtcti 
are  to  be  expressed  by  Itiem,  nnd  may  be  dUoovered  a»  by  their  own  UbIiI.  Wut 
we  bunt  after  them  a»  it'  Uiry  were  hidden,  and  only  to  be  tbiiiid  in  «  corner. 
Hence,  instead  ot'conecivin*;  the  words  to  lie  near  the  nubject.  we  co  In  qnesl  ot 
tbrm  to  some  other  qimrter,  and  endetvoiir  to  c;ivc  I'urce  to  tbv  expreaMons  w« 
hivp  found  out." 

•  "  I  enjoin  that  »iich  as  ate  be(pnnin|(  the  practice  of  compMilion,  iwrl 
Alowly  and  with  unMoiii  deliberation.  Their  p-cat  object  at  firtC  ihonld  be, 
write  as  well  att  possible:  practice  will  enable  tbeio  to  write  speedily.  By 
deirrres  matter  will  otfer  itself  still  more  readily  ;  wordi  will  he  at  band ;  com- 
pusition  will  Oow  ;  every  thioff,  nh  in  the  arrangement  ot'  a  wrll-onierc<t  family* 
will  prr^pnl  ii»elt  in  its  proiH-r  pince.  Tlie  sum  ot  the  wtiole  is  this,  by  basly 
ooQipoMtton,  we  shall  never  Hr<|inr«  Ihe  art  of  compo>ini;  well ;  by  wrilins  well* 
wc  shall  come  to  wrUc  speedily.'* 
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ing  la  ao  less  so  ;  is  indeed  absolutely  necessary  to  our  reaping 
any  benefit  i'rom  the  habit  of  composition.  What  we  have 
^'ritteu  should  be  laid  by  for  some  little  time,  till  the  ardour  of 
composition  be  past,  til!  the  fondness  for  the  expressions  we 
have  used  be  worn  olK,  and  the  expressions  tlicmselves  be  for- 
gotten; and  tlien  reviewing  our  work  with  a  cool  and  uritical 
eye,  aa  if  it  were  the  performance  of  another^  we  shall  discern 
many  imperfections  which  at  first  escaped  us.  Then  is  the 
scasoQ  for  pruning  redundancies  ;  fur  examining  the  arrangement 
of  sentences  ;  for  attending  to  the  juncture  and  connecting  parti- 
cles ;  and  bringing  style  into  a  regular,  correct,  and  supported 
form.  This  "  hma  labor'*  nmst  be  submitted  to  by  all  who  would 
tomniunicate  their  tbougids  with  proper  advantage  to  others ; 
and  some  practice  in  it  will  soon  sharpen  tlieir  eye  to  tJie  most 
necessary  objects  of  attention,  and  render  it  a  much  more  easy 
and  practicable  work  than  might  at  first  be  imagined. 

In  the  third  place,  with  respect  to  tlie  assistance  that  is  to 
bo  gained  from  the  writings  of  others,  it  is  obvious,  that  we 
ought  to  render  ourselves  well  acquainted  with  the  st^le  of  the 
best  authors.  This  is  requisite  both  in  order  to  form  a  just 
taste  in  style,  and  to  supply  us  with  a  full  stock  of  words  on 
every  subject.  In  reading  authors  with  a  view  to  st^lc,  atten- 
tion sjiouhi  be  given  to  the  peculiarities  of  tlieir  ditTerent  man- 
ners; and  in  (his,  and  former  lectures,  I  have  endeavoured  to 
suggest  several  things  that  may  be  useful  in  this  view.  I  know 
no  exercise  (hat  will  be  found  more  useful  for  acquiring  a  proper 
•tjlfl,  than  to  translate  some  passage  from  an  eminent  English 
author  into  our  own  words.  What  I  mean  is,  to  take,  for  in- 
stance, some  page  of  one  of  Mr.  Addison's  Spectators,  and  reat'. 
it  carefully  over  two  or  three  times,  till  we  have  got  a  firm  hold 
of  the  thoughts  contained  in  it;  then  to  lay  aside  the  book  ;  to 
attempt  to  write  out  tlie  passage  from  memory,  in  the  best  way 
we  can  ;  and  having  done  ao,  next  to  open  the  book,  and  com- 
pare what  we  have  written  with  the  style  of  the  author.  Such 
an  exercise  will,  by  comparison,  show  us  where  the  defects  of 
our  style  lie ;  will  lead  us  to  the  proper  attentions  for  rectifying 
them ;  and  among  the  different  ways  in  which  tlie  same  thought 
may  be  expressed,  will  make  us  perceive  that  which  is  the  most 
beautiful.     But, 

In  the  fourth  place^  I  must  cautmn,  at  the  same  time,  against 
a  servile  imitation  of  any  author  whatever.  This  is  always 
dangerous.  It  hampers  genius ;  it  is  likely  io  produce  a  stitf 
manner ;   and  those  who  are  given  to  close  imitation,  generally 
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imitate  an  autlior'a  faults  as  welt  as  his  beauties.  No  mau  will 
ever  become  a  good  writer  or  speaker^  who  has  not  some  degree 
of  confidence  to  follow  his  own  genius.  We  ougltt  to  beware, 
in  particular,  of  adopting  any  author's  noted  phrases,  or  traiifr* 
cribing  passages  from  him.  Such  a  habit  \rill  prove  t'atul  to  all 
genuine  composition.  Infmitely  better  it  is  to  have  something 
that  is  our  own.  though  of  moderate  beauty,  than  to  aOect  to 
shine  in  borrowed  ornanient^^  which  will,  at  last,  betray  the 
utter  poverty  of  our  genius.  On  these  heads  of  composing^ 
correcting,  reading,  and  iuiitaling,  I  advise  every  student  of 
oratory  to  consult  what  Quiutilian  has  delivered  in  tlie  teuth 
book  of  his  Institutions^  where  be  will  tind  a  variety  of 
excellent  observations  and  rlirections,  that  well  deserve  at- 
tention. 

In  the  fifth  place^  it  is  an  obvious,  but  material  rule^  with 
respect  to  style,  tijat  we  always  study  to  adapt  it  to  the  suljjecl, 
and  also  to  the  capacity  of  our  hearers,  if  we  are  t<»  speak  in 
pubhc.  Nothing  merits  the  name  of  eloquent  or  beautiful,  which 
is  not  suit*^d  to  the  occasion,  and  to  the  persons  to  whom  it  is 
addressed  It  is  to  the  last  degree  awkward  and  absurd,  to  attempt 
a  poetical  tlorid  style,  on  occasions,  when  it  should  be  our  busi- 
ness only  to  argue  and  reason  ;  nr  to  speak  with  elaborate  pomp 
of  expression,  before  persona  who  comprehend  nothing  of  it.  and 
who  can  oidy  stare  at  our  unseasonable  magnificence.  These 
are  defects  not  so  much  in  point  of  style,  as,  wliat  is  much  worse, 
in  point  of  common  sense.  When  we  begin  to  write  or  speak^ 
we  ought  previously  to  fix  in  our  minds  a  denr  conception  of 
tlie  enil  to  be  aimed  at ;  to  keep  this  steailily  in  our  view,  and 
to  suit  our  style  to  it.  If  we  do  not  sacrifice  to  this  great  ob- 
ject every  ill-timed  ornament  that  may  occur  to  our  fancy,  we 
are  unpardonable;  and  though  chihlrcn  and  fools  may  admire, 
men  of  sense  will  laugh  at  us  and  our  style. 

Li  the  last  place,  I  cannot  conclude  the  subject  without 
this  admonition,  that,  in  any  case,  and  on  any  occasion,  atten- 
tion to  st}le  must  not  engross  us  so  much,  as  to  detract  from 
a  higher  degree  of  attention  to  the  thfiughts  ;  *  Curnm  verl>o- 
rum,"  says  the  great  Romau  critic,  "  rcrum  volo  esse  sulicitu- 
dinera."*  A  direction  tlie  more  necessary,  as  tlie  present  taste 
of  the  age  in  writing,  seems  to  lean  more  to  style  than  to 
thought.  It  in  much  easier  to  ihess  up  trivial  and  conuimn 
sentiments  witli  some  beauty  of  expression,  than  to  aflord  a  fund 
of  vigorous,  ingenious,  and  Hneful  tlioughts.     The  latter  requires 

*  **  To  your  cipressiou  ht  attrniiTP  ;  hut  »boui  your  moucr  lie  •olidlOOf.'^ 
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true  genius  ;  the  ronuer  may  be  attained  by  industj*y,  v/iili  the 
help  of  very  superficial  parts.  Hence,  we  Hnd  sto  many  writers 
jrivolously  rich  in  style,  but  wretchedly  poor  in  sentiment. 
The  public  ear  is  now  ho  nmeh  aecustometl  to  a  correct  and 
ornaiiu  lUod  stylo,  that  no  writer  can,  witJi  safety,  neglect  the 
slutly  of  it.  But  he  is  a  contemptible  one^  who  doe^t  not  look 
to  ftouietiiin;^  beyond  it ;  who  does  nut  Jay  the  chief  stress  upon 
lus  mutter,  »nd  employ  aui^h  ornanionts  of  style  to  recoraend  it, 
SIS  arc  manly,  not  foppish  :  "  Majore  aniino,"  says  the  writer 
whom  I  have  so  often  quoted,  "  ag^redienda  est  eloquentia ; 
qua!,  si  toto  corporc  valet,  ungues  polire  et  capillum  com- 
ponere,  non  existimabit  ad  ciiram  suam  j»crtinere.  Ornatus 
et  virili*!  et  fortis  et  sauctus  sit ;  nee  etieminatam  levita- 
tern  et  fuco  ementitum  colorem  aiuet :  sanguine  et  viribus 
nitesit.'" 


LECTURE   XX. 

CRITICAL  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  STYLE  OF  MR,  ADDISON,  IN 
No.  411  OF  THE  SPRCTATOR. 

I  HA  VB  insisted  fully  on  the  subject  of  language  and  style, 
both  because  it  is,  IniLielf,  uf  great  importance,  and  because  it 
is  more  capable  of  being  ascertained  by  precise  rule,  than  seve- 
ral other  parts  of  composition.  A  critical  analysis  of  the  style 
of  some  good  author  will  tend  further  to  illustrate  the  subject; 
as  it  will  suggest  obaeryations  which  I  have  not  had  occasion  to 
make,  and  will  show,  iii  tiie  most  practical  light,  the  use  of  those 
which  I  have  made. 

Mr.  Addison  is  the  author  whom  I  have  chosen  for  tliis  pur- 
pose. The  Spectator,  of  which  his  papers  are  the  chief  orna- 
ment, is  a  book  which  is  in  the  hands  of  every  one,  and  which 
cannot  be  praised  too  highly.  The  good  sense,  and  good  writ- 
ing, the  useful  morality,  and  the  admirable  vein  of  humour  which 
abound  in  it,  render  it  one  of  those  standard  books  which  have 
done  tlie  greatest  honour  to  tbe  English  nation.  I  have  form- 
erly given  the  general  character   of  Mr,  Addison's   style  and 

•  '•  A  hi(j;*#«r  ipirit  oii;jlil  to  :imni«te  those  uiin  *lody  eloqncTjce.  71u-y  nitr^it 
lu  ronAtilt  th«  lienllb  and  »oiiiidn«fti  of  tht^  whok'  body,  rHtticrthnu  henil  Uir'tr 
attention  to  fiiicli  trifling  ohjrrts  u^  pariii|!;  tbe  naiU  nud  drc»Mii{?  tlie  liair.  Lei 
oriiMiueiit  be  manly  and  chaMP,  wiiboiitctfcoiiniiip  i^iety,  or  artifiL-iatcolourinif; 
ItfC  tt  thino  with  the  f;lAW  uthpaUh  and  acienKih." 
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manner,  as  natural  and  Tinaffccted,  easy  and  polite,  and  full  «i 
tliosc  graces  which  a  flowery  imagination  dilTuses  overwriting. 
At  tiie  same  time,  tliougli  one  of  the  most  heautitul  writers  in  tlie^ 
language,  he  is  not  the  most  correct ;  a  circumstance  wliich  ren- 
ders his  composition  the  more  proper  to  be  the  subject  of  our 
present  criticism.     The  free  antl  iiowing  manner  of  this  amiable] 
writer  sometimes  led  lum  into   inaccuracies,  which   the  more 
studied  circumspection  and  care    of  far  inferior   writers  ha%'e 
taught  them  to  avoid.     Remarking  Jiis  beauties,  therefore,  whicii 
]  shall  have  frequent  occasion  to  do  as  1   proceed,  I  nnisl   also 
point  out  his  negligences  and  defects.     Without  a  free,  imparHal  - 
discussion  of  both  tlie  faults   and  beauties  which  oi-cur  in  \ii» 
composition,  it  is  evident  lliis  piece  of  criticism  would  be  of  no" 
service :    and  from  the  freedom  which  I  use  in  criticising  Mr. 
Addison's  style,  none  can  imagine,  that  I  mean  to  depreciate  his 
writings,  after  having  repeatedly  declared  the  higii  opinion  whicli 
I  entertain  of  them.      Tlie  beauties  of  this  author  are  so  tnan>» 
and  the  general  character  of  his  style  is  so  elegant  and  estimable, 
that  the  mitmte  imperfections  I  shall  have  occasion  to  point  out, 
are  but  like  those  spots  in  the  sun,  which  may  be  discovered  by 
the  assistance  of  art,  but  wliich  have  no  etfeot  in  obscuring  itn 
lustre.     It  is,  indeed,  my  judgment,  that  what  Qiiintilian  applies, 
to  Cicero,  •*  Ille  se  prol'ecisse  sciat,  cui  Cicero  vahle  jdaccbit," 
may,  with  justice,  be  applied  to  Mr.  Addiaon;  tiiat  to  be  highly 
pleased  with  his  manner  of  writing,  is  tlie  criterion  of  one's  hav- 
ing acquired  a  good  taste  in  English  style,     Tlie  paper  on  which 
we  are  now  to  enter,  is  No.  411,  tlie  first  of  his  celebrated  essays 
on  the  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination,  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the 
Spectator.     It  begins  thus  : — 

**  Our  sight  is  the  most  perfect,  and  most  delightful  of  all 
my  senses." 

This  is  an  excellent  introductory  sentence.  It  is  clear, 
precise,  and  simple.  Tlic  aullior  lays  down  in  a  few  plain 
woriU,  the  proposition  which  he  is  going  to  illustrate  throu^Jtout 
the  rest  of  the  paragraph.  In  this  manner  we  should  alwu>s  set 
out.  A  first  sentence  should  sehlom  be  a  long,  and  never  mi  in- 
tricate one. 

He  might  have  said — '  Our  sight  is  the  most  perfect  and  tlic 
most  delightful.* — But  he  has  judged  better,  in  omitting  to  repeat 
tlie  article  '  the.'  For  tlie  repetition  of  it  h  proper  chietly  when 
we  intend  to  point  out  the  ot>jects  of  whicli  wo  speak,  M  di(»- 
linguished  from,  or  contrasted  with,  each  other;  and  when  we 
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want  that  tlie  reader's  attention  itliouUl  rest  on  tlmt  tlislinclion. 
For  instance ;  Iiad  Mr.  Addison  intended  to  say,  that  onr  si^lit 
is  at  nncc  the  most  "  delightful  "  and  the  most  **  useful  "  of  all 
our  senses,  the  article  nii^ht  then  liave  been  repealed  witlt  pro- 
priety, as  a  clear  and  strong  distinction  would  have  heen  con- 
veyed. But  as  between  "perfect"  and  "  deliglitful,*'  there  is 
less  contrast,  there  was  no  occasion  for  such  repetition.  It 
would  have  had  no  other  efl'ect,  but  to  add  a  word  unnecessarily 
to  the  sentence.     He  proceeds  : 

*  It  fills  the  mind  with  the  largest  variety  of  ideas,  con- 
verses with  its  objects  at  the  greatest  distance,  and  continues 
the  longest  in  action,  without  being  tired  or  satiated  with  its 
proper  enjoyments.** 

This  sentence  deserves  attention,  as  remarkably  1iarmoniou5 
and  well  constructed.  It  possesses,  indeed,  almost  all  tlie  prtt* 
perties  of  a  perfect  sentence.  It  is  entirely  perspicuous.  Jt  is 
loaded  with  no  superfluous  or  unnecessary  words.  For  **  tireil 
or  satiated,^  towards  the  end  of  the  sentence,  are  not  useil  for 
synonymous  terms.  They  convey  distinct  ideas,  and  refer  to 
diHererit  members  of  the  {period  ;  that  this  sense  **  continues  tJie 
longest  in  action  without  being  tired,"  that  is.  without  b<'ing 
fatigued  with  its  action  ;  and  also,  without  being  ^  satiated  with 
its  proper  enjoyments."  That  quality  of  a  good  sentence  which 
I  termed  its  unity,  is  here  perfectly  preserved.  It  is  "  our  sight' 
of  which  he  speaks.  This  is  the  object  carried  thruugli  llie 
sentence,  and  presented  to  us  in  every  meuiber  of  it,  by  those 
verbs,  "  fills,  converses,  continues,"  to  eacli  of  which  it  is 
clearly  the  nominative.  Those  capital  words  are  disposed  of 
in  the  most  proper  places;  and  that  uniformity  is  nmintained  in 
the  construction  of  the  sentence,  winch  suits  the  unity  of  the 
object. 

Observe,  too,  the  music  of  the  period  ;  consisting  of  three 
members,  each  of  which,  agreeably  to  a  rule  I  formerly  men- 
tioned, grows,  and  rises  above  the  other  in  sound,  till  the  sen- 
tence is  conducted,  at  last,  to  one  of  the  most  melodious  clo.sea 
which  our  language  admits  ;  **  without  being  tired  or  satiated 
with  its  proi>er  enjoyments."  "  Enjo)  menls,**  is  a  word  of  lengtJi 
and  dignity,  exceedingly  proper  for  a  close  which  is  designed  to 
be  a  musical  one.  Tlie  harmony  is  the  more  happy,  as  this 
disposition  of  t)ie  members  of  the  period,  which  suits  the  sound 
so  wet!,  is  no  less  just  and  proper  with  respect  to  the  sense.  It 
fnllowi  the  order  of  nature.     First,  we  have  the  variety  of  ob- 
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jpcls  mentioned 

have  the  action  of  sight  on  those  objec 


t  furnishes  to  the  mmni  ne: 


Objects  ;  and  lastly,  we  ha\-e 
the  time  and  continuance  of  its  action.  No  order  could  be  more 
natural  or  happy. 

Tliis  sentence  has  still  another  beauty.  It  is  Hj^urativd 
without  being  too  much  so  for  tlie  subject.  A  metaphor  runa 
through  it.  The  sense  of  siiiit  is,  in  some  degree,  persnnifietL 
We  are  told  of  its  "  convershij^  with  its  objects  ;  and  of  its 
not  being  "tired"  or  "satiated"  <yith  its  •'enjoyments;"  all 
which  expressions  are  plain  allusions  to  the  actions  and  feelingrs 
of  men.  This  is  that  slight  sort  of  personification,  whicli, 
without  any  appearance  of  boldness,  and  without  elevating  the 
fancy  much  above  its  ordinary  state,  renders  discourse  pic- 
turesque, and  leads  us  to  conceive  the  author^s  meaning  more 
distinctly,  by  clothing  abstract  ideas,  in  some  degree,  with  sen- 
sible colours.  Mr.  Addison  abounds  with  this  beauty  of  style 
beyond  roost  authors  ;  and  tlie  sentence  which  we  have  been 
considering,  is  very  expressive  of  his  manner  of  writing.  There 
is  no  blemish  in  it  whatever^  unless  that  a  strict  critic  might 
perhaps  object,  tliat  the  epithet  ^  large,^  which  he  applies  to 
*  variety  " — **  the  largest  variety  of  ideas,"  is  an  epitliet  more 
commonly  applied  to  extent  than  to  number.  It  is  plain,  that 
he  here  employed  it  to  avoid  the  repetition  of  the  word  '^  greats" 
which  occurs  immediately  afterwards. 

The  sense  of  feeling  can,  indeed,  give  us  a  notion  of  ex- 
tension, shape,  and  all  other  ideas  that  enter  at  the  eye,  except 
colours;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  very  much  straitened  and 
confined  in  its  operations,  to  the  number,  bulk,  and  distance  of 
its  particular  objects." 

This  sentence  is  by  no  means  so  happy  as  the  former.  It  is, 
indeed,  neither  clear  nor  elegant.  "  Extension  and  .nbupe,"  run 
with  no  proprietj^  be  called  "ideas;"  they  aie  properties  of 
matter.  Neither  is  it  accurate,  eren  according  to  Mr.  Locke's 
philosophy  (with  which  our  author  seems  here  to  have  pozz1e«l 
himself,)  to  speak  of  any  sense  ^  giving  us  a  notion  of  ideas  ;'- 
nur  senses  give  us  the  ideas  themselves.  The  meaning  would 
have  been  much  more  clear,  if  the  author  had  expressed  hinistl. 
thus :  '  The  sense  of  feeling  can,  indeed,  give  us  the  idea  of  ex- 
tension, figure,  and  all  the  other  properties  of  matter  which  bre 
perceived  by  tlie  eye,  except  colours.* 

The  latter  part  of  the  sentence  is  still  more  embarrasstrd. 
For  what  meaning  can  we  male  of  the  sense  of  feeling  being 
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ronfiited  in  its  operatiotis,  to  the  number,  bulk,  and  distance 
cif  its  particular  objects?"  Surely,  every  sense  is  confinetl,  as 
nmcii  us  tlio  swiise  of  feeling,  to  the  number,  bulk,  and  distance 
of  its  own  objects.  Sijjht  nnd  feeling  are,  in  tiiis  respect,  per- 
fectly ou  a  level ;  neither  uf  them  can  extend  beyond  its  uwu 
objects.  The  turn  of  expression  is  so  inaccurate  here,  that  one 
would  be  apt  to  suspect  two  words  to  have  been  omitted  in  the 
printing,  which  were  originally  in  Mr,  Addison*s  manuscript; 
because  the  insertion  of  them  would  render  the  sense  much  more 
intelligible  and  clear.  These  two  ivords  are,  "  with  regard;" — 
**  it  is  very  much  straitened,  and  condncd^  in  its  operations,  with 
regard  to  the  number,  bulk,  and  distance  of  its  pailicular  ob- 
jects." The  meaning  then  woidd  be,  that  feeling  is  more  limited 
than  sight  *  in  this  respect  ;*  that  it  is  confined  to  a  narrower 
circle,  to  a  smaller  number  of  objects. 

The  epithet  "  particular,"  applied  to  "  objects,"  in  the  con- 
clusion of  the  sentence,  is  redundant,  and  conveys  no  meaning 
whatever.  Mr.  Addison  seems  to  have  used  it  in  place  of 
•  peculiar,'  as  indeed  he  does  often  in  other  passages  of  liis 
writings.  But  "particular"  and  'peculiar,'  though  they  are 
too  often  confounded,  are  words  of  different  import  from  each 
other.  "Particular"  stands  opposed  to  *  general  ;*  'peculiar* 
stands  opposed  to  what  is  possessed  '  in  common  with  others. 
•*  Particular"  expresses  what  in  the  logical  style  is  called  s;xW«; 
'  peculiar'  what  is  called  differentia,  *  Its  pecJiar  objects,'  would 
have  signiiied,  in  tliis  place,  the  objects  of  the  sense  of  feeling, 
as  distinguished  from  the  objects  of  any  other  sense  ;  and  would 
have  had  more  meaning  ttian  **  its  particular  objects.**  Thougli, 
in  Irntli,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  ppitliet  was  requisite. 
It  was  sufficient  to  have  said  simply, '  its  objects.' 

**  Our  sight  seems  designed  to  supply  all  these  defects,  and 
may  be  considered  as  a  more  delicate  and  difl'usive  kind  of  touch, 
that  spreads  itself  over  an  inliuite  nmltitude  o(  bodies,  compre- 
hends the  largest  figures,  and  brings  into  our  reach  some  of  the 
most  remote  parts  of  the  universe." 

Here  again  tlte  author's  style  returns  upon  us  in  all  its 
beauty.  This  is  a  sentence  distinct,  graceful,  well  arranged, 
and  highly  nuisical.  In  the  latter  part  of  it,  it  is  constructed 
with  three  members,  which  arc  formed  nmrh  in  tlie  same  manner 
^  with  those  of  the  second  sentence,  on  which  I  bestowed  so  much 
praise.  The  construction  is  so  similar,  that  if  it  had  followed 
iuimcdiately  after  it,  we  should  hnve  been  sensible  of  a  faulty 
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monotony.     But  the  interpositiiin  of  anutlier  sentence  between 
them,  prevents  Lliis  eflect. 

"  It  b  tliis  sense  which  furnishes  the  imagination  with  its 
ideas ;  so  that  by  the  pleasures  of  the  imagination  or  fancy 
(which  I  shall  use  promiscuously.)  I  here  mean  such  as  arise  from 
visible  objects  ;  either  when  we  have  them  actually  in  our  view  ; 
or  when  we  call  up  their  ideas  into  our  minds  by  painting,  sta- 
tues, descriptions,  or  any  the  like  occasion.' 

In  place  of,  "  it  is  this  sense  which  furnishes,** — the  author 
might  have  said  more  shortly,  '  this  sense  furnishes.'  But  the 
mode  of  expression  which  he  has  used,  is  here  more  proper. 
This  sort  of  full  and  ample  assertion.  "  it  is  tliis  which,"  is  fit  to 
be  used  when  a  proposition  of  importance  is  laid  down,  to  which 
we  seek  to  call  the  reader's  attention.  It  is  like  pointing  with 
the  hand  at  the  object  of  which  we  speak.  Tlie  parenthesis  in 
tlie  middle  of  tlie  sentence,  "  which  I  shall  use  promiscuonsly,* 
is  not  clear.  He  ought  to  have  said,  '  terms  which  I  shall  use 
promiscuously;'  as  the  verb  "  use"  relates  not  to  the  pleasures 
of  tlie  imagination,  but  to  the  terms  of  fancy  and  iniaginaiionj 
which  he  was  to  employ  as  s^non^mous.  **  Any  the  like  oc- 
casion'*— to  call  a  painting  or  a  statue  **  an  occasion,"  is  not  ft 
happy  expression,  nor  is  it  very  proper  to  speak  of  "  calling  up 
ideas  by  occasions.*'  The  common  phrase,  *  any  such  means/ 
would  have  been  more  natural. 

"  We  cannot  indeed  have  a  sinjjle  image  in  the  fancy  that 
did  not  make  its  tirst  entrance  through  the  sight;  but  we  have 
the  power  of  retaining*  altering,  and  compounding  those  images 
which  we  have  once  received,  into  all  the  varieties  of  picture  and 
vision  that  are  most  agreeable  to  the  imagination ;  for,  by  this 
faculty,  a  man  in  a  dungeon  is  capable  of  entertaining  himself 
with  scenes  and  landscapes  more  beautiful  than  any  Uiat  can  bo 
found  in  the  whole  compass  of  nature.** 

It  may  be  of  use  to  remark,  that  in  one  member  of  this  sen- 
tence there  is  an  inaccuracy  in  syntax.  It  is  very  proper  to  say, 
*  altering  and  compounding  tliose  images  which  we  have  once 
received,  into  all  the  varieties  of  picture  and  \n9ion.''  But  W6; 
can  with  no  propriety  say,  "  retaining  them  into  all  the  varieties;" 
and  yet,  according  to  the  manner  in  which  the  words  are  ranged, 
tbis  construction  is  unavoidable.  For  *  retaining,  altering,  ftod 
oomnoundinff,"  are  participles,  each  of  which  equally  refers  to, 
and  governs  tlie  subsequent  noun,  "  those   images  ;*  and  that 
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noon  again  in  necessarily  connected  with  the  foUo\Ting  prepo- 
sition, *  into.**  This  instance  shows  the  importance  of  carefully 
attending  to  the  rules  of  grammar  and  syntax;  when  so  pure  a 
writer  as  Mr.  Addison  could,  through  inadvertence,  be  guilty  of 
such  an  error.  The  construction  might  easily  have  been  rec- 
tified, by  disjoining  the  participle  "retaining"  from  the  other 
two  participles  in  this  way:  'We  have  the  power  of  retaining 
those  images  which  we  have  once  received :  and  of  altering  and 
compounding  them  into  all  the  varieties  of  picture  and  vision  ;' 
or  better  perhaps  thus :  '  We  have  the  power  of  retaining, 
altehng,  and  compoun<ling  those  images  which  we  have  once 
received;  and  of  forming  them  into  all  the  varieties  of  picture 
and  vision.' — The  latter  part  of  the  sentence  is  clear  and 
elegant. 

*  There  are  few  words  in  the  English  language,  which  arc 
employed  in  a  more  looiie  and  uncircumscribed  sense  than  those 
of  the  fancy  and  the  imagination." 

"  There  are  few  words — which  are  employed." — It  had 
been  better,  if  our  autlior  here  had  said  more  simply—'  Few 
words  in  the  English  language  are  employed/ — Mr.  Addison, 
whose  style  is  of  the  free  and  full,  rather  than  the  nervous  kind, 
deals,  on  all  occasions,  in  tliis  extended  sort  of  phraseology. 
Hut  it  is  proper  only  wlien  some  assertion  of  consequence  ia 
advanced^  and  which  can  bear  an  emphasis  ;  such  as  that  in  the 
first  sentence  of  the  former  paragraph.  On  other  occasions, 
these  little  words,  '  it  is.'  and  '  there  are,*  ought  to  be  avoided, 
as  redundant  and  enfeebling. — "  Those  of  the  fancy  and  the 
imagination."  The  article  ought  to  have  been  omitted  here.  A3 
he  does  not  mean  the  powers  of"  the  fancy  and  the  imagination,* 
but  tlie  words  only,  the  article  certainly'  had  no  proper  place  ; 
neither  iudeed  was  tliere  any  occasion  for  the  other  two  word*, 
•those  of."  Better,  if  the  sentence  had  run  thus  :  'Few  words  in 
the  English  language  are  employed  in  a  more  loose  and  uncir- 
cnmscribed  sense,  than  fancy  and  imagination.' 

*  I  therefore  thought  it  necessary  to  fix  and  determine  the 
notion  of  these  Iavo  words,  as  I  intend  to  make  use  of  them  in 
the  thread  of  my  following  speculations,  that  the  reader  may  con- 
ceive rightly  what  is  the  subject  which  I  proceed  upon." 

Though  *  fix*  and  "  determine"  may  appear  synonymous 
words,  yet  a  ^iiferencc  brtweeo  tbem  may  be  remarked,  and 
Oiey  may  be  viewed,  as  applied   liere^  with  peculiar  deli<'ary. 
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The  author  had  just  said,  that  the  words  of  which  ho  is  i 
ing  were  *  loose"  and  •*  uncircumscribed."  "  Fix"  relates  lo  tiie 
first  of  these,  "  determine*'  to  the  last.  We  'fix'  what  is  '  looso; 
that  is,  we  confine  the  word  to  its  proper  place,  that  it  may  not 
fluctuate  iu  our  imagination,  and  pass  from  one  idea  to  another  ; 
and  we  'determine'  wbat  is  ' uncircumscribed*,  that  is,  we  ascer- 
tain its  termini^  or  limits  ;  we  draw  tlic  circle  round  it,  that  wc 
may  see  its  boundaries.  For  we  cannot  conceive  the  meaning  of 
a  word,  nor  indeed  of  any  other  thing,  cleai'ly,  till  we  see  its 
limits,  and  know  how  far  it  extends.  These  two  words,  there* 
fore,  have  grace  and  beauty  as  they  are  here  applied  ;  though  a 
writer,  more  frugal  of  words  than  Mr.  Addison,  would  have  pre- 
ferred the  single  word  '  ascertain,'  which  conveys,  without  any 
meia])hor,  the  import  of  them  both. 

The  "  notion  of  these  words"  is  somewhat  of  a  harsh  phrase, 
at  least  not  so  commonly  used,  as  the  "  meaning  of  these 
words."^"  Ah  I  intend  to  make  use  of  them  in  the  tlircad  of 
my  speculations  ;"  this  is  plainly  faulty.  A  sort  of  metaphor  is 
improperly  mixed  with  words  in  the  literal  sense.  He  might 
very  well  have  said,  *  as  1  intend  to  make  use  of  them  in  my 
following  speculations,'  This  was  plain  language  ;  but  if  he 
chose  to  borrow  an  allusion  from  "  thread,"  that  allusion  ought 
to  have  been  supported;  for  (here  is  no  consistency  in  "  making 
use  of  them  in  the  thread  of  speculations;"  and  indeed,  in  ex- 
pressing any  thing  so  simple  and  familiar  as  this  is,  plain  lan- 
guage is  always  to  be  preferred  to  metaphorical. — *TJie  subject 
which  I  proceed  upon,"  is  an  ungraceful  close  of  a  sentence  ; 
better,  "  tiie  subject  upon  which  I  proceed.** 

**  I  innst  therefore  desire  liini  to  remember,  that  by  tlie 
pleasures  of  the  imagination,  I  mean  only  such  pleasures  as 
arise  originally  from  sight,  and  that  I  divide  these  pleasures  into 
two  kinds." 

As  Ihc  last  sentence  began  with — "I  therefore  thought  it 
tiecessary  to  i^x^^  it  is  careless  to  begin  this  sentence  in  a 
lanner  so  very  similar,  "  1  must  therefore  desire  him  to  re- 
[inember ;"  especially,  as  the  small  variation  of  using,  '  on  this 
Lttcconnt,'  or  *  for  this  reason,'  in  place  of  "  tlierefore*  would  have 
amended  the  style. — When  he  says,  "  I  mean  only  such  plea- 
sures," it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  adverb  **  only''  is  not  in 
its  proper  place.  It  is  not  intended  here  to  qualify  the  verb 
*  mean,"  but  "such  pleasures;"  and  therefore  should  have 
Ibeen  placed  in  as  close  conucrtion  as  possible  Mith  tlie  word 
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wLicli  it  limits  or  qiialificA  The  style  becomes  more  clear  anJ 
neat,  when  the  words  are  arranged  thus  :  *  by  tlic  pleasures  ol 
the  imuginatioti,  I  mean  such  pleasures  only  as  arise  from 
flight/ 

My  design  bi^ng,  first  of  all,  to  discourse  of  those  primary 
pleasures  of  the  imagination,  which  entirely  proceed  from  such 
objects  as  are  before  otir  eyes  ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  to  speak 
of  those  secondary'  ])1eusiires  of  the  imagination,  which  How 
f^om  the  ideas  of  visible  objects,  when  the  objects  are  not 
actually  before  the  eye,  but  are  called  up  into  our  memories,  or 
formed  into  agreeable  visions  of  things,  that  are  either  ubseut, 
or  fictitious.* 

It  is  a  great  rule  in  laying  down  the  division  of  a  subject, 
to  study  neatness  and  brevity  as  much  as  possible.  The 
divisions  are  then  more  distinctly  opprehended,  and  more  easily 
rcmembf  red.  This  sentence  is  not  perfectly  happy  in  that  re- 
spect. It  is  somewhat  clogged  by  a  tedious  phraseolog).  **  My 
design  being  first  of  all  to  discourse — in  the  next  place  to  speak 
of — such  objects  as  are  before  our  eyes — things  that  are  either 
absent  or  lictUious.**  Several  words  might  have  been  spared 
here  ;  nnd  the  style  made  more  neat  and  compact. 

*^  The  pleasures  of  tiie  imagination,  lakcii  in  tlieir  full  extent, 
are  not  so  gross  as  those  of  sense,  nor  so  refined  as  those  of  the 
understanding." 

This  sentence  is  distinct  and  elegant. 

**  The  last  arts  indeed  more  preferable,  because  they  aro 
founde<l  on  some  new  knowledge  or  improvement  in  the  mind  of 
man:  yet  it  must  be  confessed,  that  those  of  the  imagination  are 
B8  great,  and  as  transporting  as  the  other." 

In  the  begining  of  tliis  sentence,  the  phrase,  "  more  prefer- 
able" is  such  a  plain  inaccuracy,  that  one  wonders  how  Mr. 
Addison  should  have  fallen  into  it;  seeing  "  preferable,"  of  it- 
self, expresses  tlie  comparative  degree,  and  is  the  same  with  more 
eligible,  or  more  exrellenl. 

I  must  observe  further,  that  the  proposition  contained  in  tlie 
iMt  ntember  of  this  sentence,  is  neitlier  clear  nor  neatly  ex 
'lJrW(.scd  :  •*  it  must  be  confessed,  that  those  of  the  imagination 
are  as  great,  and  as  transporting  as  the  other." — In  the  former 
grntencc,  I»e  liad  compared  tnree  things  together  ;  the  jdcusures 
of  the  imaglnulion,  those  of  sense,  and  those  oftlio  understanding. 
In  the  begining  of  tins  sentence,  he  had  called  the  pleasures  of 
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the  underslanding  "the  last:"  and  he  ends  the  sentence  mtU 
observing,  that  tJiose  of  the  imagination  are  as  great  and  trans- 
porting '^  as  tlie  other."  Now,  besides  that  **  the  other"  makes 
not  a  proper  contrast  witli  "  the  last^"  he  leaves  it  ainbiguou^j 
whetlicr,  by  "  the  other,"  he  meant  the  pleasures  of  the  under" 
standings  or  the  pleasures  of  sense  ;  for  it  may  refer  to  either  by 
the  construction,  though,  undoubtedly,  he  intended  that  itshoul4| 
refer  to  the  pleasures  of  the  understanding  only,     Tlie  proposal 
tiuUj  reduced  to  perspicuous  language,  runs  thus  :  '  Yet  it  mus( 
be  confessed,  that  the  pleasures  of  tlie  imagination,  when  com- 
pared with  tliose  of  the  understanding,  are  no  less  great  aoj 
transporting.* 

**  A  beautiful  prospect  delights  the  soul  as  much  as  a  demoo- 
sfration  ;  and  a  description  in  Homer  has  charmed  morereadm 
than  a  chapter  in  Aristotle." 

This  is  a  good  illustration  of  what  he  had  been  asserting,  and 
is  expressed  with  that  happy  and  elegant  turn  for  which  our  au- 
thor is  very  remarkable. 

'^  Besides,  the  pleasures  of  the  imagination  have  this  advan-* 
tage,  above  those  of  (he  understanding,  that  they  are  more  obvi« 
ous,  and  more  easy  to  be  acquired." 

Tliis  is  also  an  unexceptionable  sentence. 

■  It  is  but  opening  the  eye,  and  the  scene  enters." 

This  sentence  is  lively  and  picturesque.  By  the  gaiety  and; 
briskness  which  it  gives  the  style,  it  shows  the  advantage  of  in- 
termixing such  a  short  sentence  as  this  amidst  a  run  of  longer 
ones,  which  never  fails  to  have  a  happy  effect.  I  must  remark, 
however,  a  small  inaccuracy.  A  **  scene"  cannot  be  said  to 
*  enter  ;"  an  actor  enters  ;  but  a  scene  *  appears/  or  *  presents 
itself.' 

"  The  colours  paint  themselves  on  the  fancy,  with  very 
little  attention  of  thought  or  application  of  mind  in  the 
beholder." 

This  is  still  beautiful  illustration ;  carried  on  with  that  agree** 
able  floweriness  of  fancy  and  style,  which  is  so  well  suited 
to  tho$e  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  uf  which  the  author  ia 
treating. 

"  We  are  struck,  we  know  not  how,  witli  the  symmetry  of 
any  tiling  we  see,  and  immediately  assent  to  the  beauty  of  aA 
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object,  without  inquiring  into  tlir  particular  cauaes  and  occa- 
«ioo8  of  it.* 

There  is  a  falling  olT  here  from  the  elegance  of  the  former 
sentences.  We  "  assent"  to  the  truth  of  a  proposition ;  but 
cannot  so  well  be  said  to  "  assent  to  the  beauty  of  an  object." 
'  Acknowledge/  would  have  expressed  the  sense  with  more 
propriety.  The  close  of  the  sentence  too  ia  heavy  and  ungrace- 
ful— "  the  particular  causes  and  occasions  of  it" — both  *  particu- 
lar" and  "  occasions"  are  words  quite  superfluous ;  and  the 
pronoun  *^  xV  '\a  in  .lome  measure  ambiguous,  whether  it  refers 
to  *  beauty"  or  to  "  object."  It  would  have  been  some  amend- 
ment to  the  style  to  have  run  thus  :  *  We  immediately  acknow- 
ledge tlie  beauty  of  an  object,  witliout  inquiring  into  the  cause  of 
that  beauty/ 

*  A  man  of  a  polite  imagination  is  let  into  a  great  many 
pleasures  that  the  vulgar  are  not  capable  of  receiving.* 

*  Polite"  is  a  term  more  commonly  applied  to  manners  or 
behaviour,  than  to  the  mind  or  imagination.  There  is  nothing 
further  to  be  observed  on  this  sentence^  unless  the  use  of  •  that" 
for  a  relative  pronoun,  instead  of  '  which  ;'  an  usage  which  is  too 
frequent  witJi  Mr.  Addison.  'Which'  is  a  much  more  definite 
word  than  **  tliat,"  being  never  employed  in  any  otiier  way  tiian 
as  a  relative  ;  whereas,  ^  that"  is  a  word  of  many  senses ;  some- 
times a  demonstrative  pronoun  ;  often  a  conjunction.  In  some 
cases  we  are  indeed  obliged  to  use  "  that"  for  a  relative,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  ungraceful  repetition  of  '  which'  in  the  same 
sentence.  But  when  we  are  laid  mider  no  necessity  of  Uiis 
kiiid,  '  which'  is  always  the  preferable  word,  and  certainly 
was  so  in  this  sentence — "  Pleasures  v:hich  the  vulgar  are  not 
capable  of  receiving,"  is  much  better  than  **  pleasures  that  the 
vulgar,"  &c. 

■  He  can  converse  with  a  picture,  and  find  an  agreeable 
companion  in  a  statue.  He  meets  with  a  secret  refreshment 
in  a  description  ;  and  often  feels  a  greater  satisfaction  in  the 
prospect  of  fields  and  meadows,  than  another  does  in  the 
possession.  It  gives  him,  indeed,  a  kind  of  property  in  every 
thing  he  sees,  and  makes  the  most  rude,  uncultivated  parts  of 
nature  administer  to  his  ph'Hsures  :  so  that  he  looks  upon  the 
world,  as  it  were,  in  another  light,  and  discovers  in  it  a  multi- 
tude of  charms  that  conceal  themselves  from  the  generality  of 
mankind." 
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All  tliis  is  very  beautiful.  Tiie  illustration  is  happy  ;  and 
flic  s(i,le  runs  with  the  greatest  ease  and  harmony.  We  see 
no  labour,  no  stifl'neiis,  or  alTcrtation ;  but  an  author  vrriting 
from  the  native  flow  of  a  gay  and  pleasing  imagination. 
This  predominant  character  of  Mr.  Adrlison's  manner,  far 
more  than  compensates  all  those  little  negligences  which  we 
are  now  remarking.  Two  of  these  occiu*  in  this  paragrapli. 
The  first,  in  the  sentence  which  begins  with,  "It  gives  him  in- 
deed a  kind  of  property" — To  this  "  it,"  there  is  no  proper 
antecedent  in  the  whole  paragraph.  In  order  to  gather  the 
meaning,  we  nmst  look  back  as  far  as  to  the  third  sentence 
before  the  first  of  the  parogruph,  which  begins  with,  "  A  man  of 
a  polite  imagination."  This  phrase,  **  polite  imagination'*  is  the 
only  antecedent  to  which  this  "  if  can  refer:  and  even  that  is  nn 
improper  antecedent,  as  it  stands  in  the  genitive  case,  as  tlie 
qunlitication  only  of  a  man. 

The  other  instance  of  negligence,  is  towards  the  end  of  tlie 
T>aragraph — **  So  that  he  looks  upon  the  world,  as  it  were,  in 
another  liglit." — By  "  anotlier"  light,  Mr,  Addison  means,  a 
light  difl'ereut  from  tliat  in  which  other  men  view  the  worhL 
But  though  this  expression  clearly  conveyed  this  meaning  to- 
himself  when  writing,  it  conveys  it  very  indi/itinctly  to  others; 
and  is  an  instance  of  that  sort  of  inaccuracy,  into  which,  in  the 
warmth  of  composition,  every  writer  of  ft  lively  imagination  is 
apt  to  fall ;  and  which  can  only  be  remedied  by  a  cool  subsequent 
review. — "As  it  were" — is  upon  most  occasions  no  more  than 
an  ungraceful  palliative,  and  here  there  was  not  (lie  least  occa- 
sion for  it,  as  he  was  not  about  to  say  any  thing  which  required 
a  softening  of  tliis  kind.  To  say  the  truth,  this  last  sentence, 
"so  tlial  he  looks  upon  the  world,"  and  what  follows,  had  better 
been  wnntitig  altogether.  It  is  no  more  than  an  unnecessary 
recapitulation  of  what  had  gone  before ;  a  feeble  adjeclion  to  the 
lively  picture  he  had  given  of  the  pleasures  of  the  imaginadon. 
The  paragrapli  would  have  ended  with  more  spirit  at  the  words 
inuuediately  preceding;  ^  The  uncultivated  parts  of  nature  ad- 
minister to  his  pleasures.** 

"  There  are,  indeed,  but  very  few  who  know  bow  to  Imi  idle 
nnd  innocent,  or  have  a  relish  of  any  pleasures  that  are  not 
criminal ;  every  diversion  they  take,  is  at  the  expense  of  some 
one  virtue  or  another,  and  their  very  first  step  out  of  business  is 
into  vice  or  folly." 

NnlLing  can  he  more  elegant,  o/  iim.h  rmely  turned,  limn 
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Ujis  ««ut£nce.  It  i$  neat,  clear,  and  musical.  We  could 
hardly  alttir  one  word,  or  disarrange  one  member,  without 
spoiling  it.  Few  sentences  are  to  be  fuund  more  tinisiied,  or 
more  liappy. 

"  A  man  should  endeavour,  therefore,  to  make  the  sphere  of 
his  innocent  pleasures  as  wide  as  possible,  tliot  lie  may  retire 
into  them  with  safety,  and  find  iu  them  such  a  satisfaction  as  a 
wise  man  would  not  blush  to  take." 

This  also  is  a  good  sentence,  and  gives  occasion  to  no 
materia]  remark. 

**  Of  this  nature  are  those  of  the  imaj^ination,  which  do  not 
require  such  a  bent  of  tiiought  as  is  necessary  to  our  more 
serious  employments,  nor,  at  the  same  time,  sutler  tlie  mind  to 
sink  into  that  indolence  and  remissness,  which  are  apt  to  ac- 
company our  more  sensual  delights  ;  but,  like  a  gentle  exercise 
lo  the  faculties,  awaken  them  from  sloth  and  idleness,  without 
putting  them  upon  any  labour  or  diilicuUy." 

The  beginning  of  this  sentence  is  not  correct,  and  aiTonls  an 
instance  of  a  period  too  loosely  connected  with  tlie  preceding 
one.  •*  Of  this  nature,"  says  he,  *  are  those  of  the  imagination." 
We  might  ask,  of  what  nature?  for  it  had  not  been  the  scope  of 
the  preceding  sentence  to  describe  tiio  nature  of  any  set  of  plea- 
sures. He  had  said,  that  it  was  every  man's  duty  to  mnkr  the 
spliere  of  his  innocent  pleasures  as  wide  as  possible,  iu  order 
that,  within  that  sphere,  he  might  find  a  safe  retreat,  and  a 
laudable  satisfaction.  The  transition  is  loosely  made,  by  begin- 
ning the  next  sentence  with  saying,  "  Of  this  nature  are  those  of 
the  imagination."  It  had  been  better,  if,  keeping  in  view  the 
governing  object  of  the  precccfing  sentence,  he  had  said,  *  This 
advantage  we  gain,'  or,  *  This  satisfaction  we  enjoy,  by  means 
of  Uie  pleasures  of  imagination.  The  rest  of  the  sentence  is 
abundantly  correct. 

•  We  might  here  add.  that  the  pleasures  of  the  fancy  are 
more  conducive  lo  health  than  those  of  the  understanding,  which 
are  worked  out  by  dint  of  thirtking,  and  attended  with  too  vio- 
lent a  labour  of  the  brain.** 

On  this  senttnce  nothing  occurs  deserving  of  remark,  except 
lat  ■  worked  out  by  dint  of  thinking.*  is  a  phrase  which  borders 
too  much  on  vulgar  and  collofjuial  langnnge,  to  be  proper  for 
being  employed  in  a  polished  composition. 
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■  DeligLtful  scenes,  whether  in  nature,  painting,  or  poelry, 
have  a  kindly  influence  on  the  body,  as  well  as  the  mind,  and, 
not  only  serve  to  clear  and  brighten  the  imagination,  but  are*" 
able  to  disperse  grief  and  melancholy,  and  to  set  the  animaT 
spirits  in  pleasing  and  agreeable  motions.  For  this  reason  Sir 
Francis  Bacon,  in  his  Essay  upon  Health,  has  not  thouglit  it 
improper  to  prescribe  to  his  reader  a  poem,  or  a  prospect, 
where  he  particularly  dissuades  him  from  knotty  and  subtile 
disquisitions,  and  advises  liini  to  pursue  studies  that  f\]\  (he 
mind  with  splendid  and  illustrious  objects,  as  histories,  fables, 
and  contemplations  of  nature.'' 

In  the  latter  of  tlicse  two  sentences,  a  member  of  the  penod 
is  altogether  out  of  its  place  ;  which  gives  the  whole  sentence  a 
harsh  and  disjointed  cast,  and  serves  to  illustrate  the  rules  T  , 
formerly  gave  concerning  arrangement.  The  wrong-placed, 
member,  wliich  I  point  at,  is  this  *  where  he  particularly  dis- 
suades him  from  knotty  and  subtile  disquisitions  ;"  these  worits 
should  undoubtedly,  have  been  placed,  not  where  they  stand, 
but  thus:  'Sir  Francis  Bacon,  in  his  Essay  upon  Healthy 
where  he  particularly  dissuades  the  reader  from  knotty  and  sub- 
tile speculations,  has  not  thought  it  im^iroper  to  prescribe  to 
him,'  &c.  Tlds  arrangement  reduces  every  thing  into  proper 
order. 

•  I  have  in  this  paper,  by  way  of  introduction,  settled  the 
potion  of  those  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  which  are  the 
subject  of  my  present  undertaking  ;  and  endeavoured,  by  seve- 
ral considerations,  to  recommend  to  my  readers  the  pursuit  of 
those  pleasures  :  I  shall,  in  my  next  paper,  examine  the  several 
sources  from  whence  these  pleasures  are  derived." 

These  two  concluding  sentences  aflord  examples  of  the  proper    | 
collocation  of  circumstances  in  a  period.    1  formerly  showed,  tliat    i 
it  is  often  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  dispose  of  them  in  such  a  man-    ' 
ner,  as  that  they  shall  not  embarrass  the  principal  subject  of  the 
sentence.     In  the  sentences  before  us,  several  of  these  incident 
circumstances  necessarily  come  in — "  by  way  of  introduction — 
by  several  considerations — in  this   paper— -in  the   next  paper." 
All  which  are,  with  great  propriety,  managed  by  our  author.     It 
will  be  found,  upon  trial,  tlmt  tliere  were  no  other  parts  of  tlie    | 
sentence,  in  which  they  could  have  been  placed  to  equal  advan- 
tage.    Had  he  said,  for  inslAnc»%  '  I  have  settled  the  notion  (ra- 
ther the  meflw/wg)— of  those  pW asures  of  ihe  imagination,  which 
are  the  subject  of  my  present  undertaking,  by  way  of  introduc 
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(ion  in  thin  paper^  and  endeavoured  to  recommend  the  pursuit  of 
those  pleasures  to  my  readers  by  several  considerations  ;*  wo 
must  be  aensible^  that  the  sentence,  thus  clog^e<l  witli  circum- 
stances in  the  wrong  place,  would  neither  have  been  so  neat  not 
so  clear^  as  it  is  by  the  present  construction. 


LECTURE  XXL 


CRITICAL  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  STYLE  IN  No.  4U  OP 
THE  aPECTATOH. 

The  observations  which  have  occurred  in  reviewing  that 
paper  of  Mr.  Addison*s»  which  was  the  subject  of  the  last  lec- 
ture, suHiciently  sliow,  that,  in  the  writings  of  an  autlior  of  the 
most  happy  genius  and  distinguished  talents,  inaccuracies  may 
sometimes  be  found.  Though  such  inaccuracies  may  be  over- 
baJanced  by  so  many  beauties,  as  to  render  the  style  pleasing 
and  agreeable  upon  the  whole  ;  yet  it  must  be  desirable  to  every 
writer  to  avoid,  as  far  as  he  can,  inaccuracy  of  any  kind.  As 
the  subject,  therefore,  is  of  importance,  I  have  thought  it  might 
be  useful  to  carry  on  this  criticism  tliroughout  two  or  three  sub- 
sequent papers  of  the  Spectator.  At  the  same  time  I  nmst  inti- 
mate, that  the  lectures  on  these  papers  are  solely  intended  for 
such  as  are  applying  tiiemselves  to  tJie  study  of  English  style. 
I  pretend  not  to  give  instruction  io  those  who  are  already  well 
acquainted  witii  the  powers  of  language.  To  them  my  remarks 
may  prove  unedifying  ;  to  some  they  may  seem  tedious  and  mi- 
nute ;  but  to  such  as  have  not  yet  made  all  the  proficiency  which 
they  desire  in  elegance  of  style,  strict  attention  to  the  composi- 
tion and  structure  of  sentences  cannot  fail  to  prove  of  conside- 
rable benefit :  and  though  my  remarks  on  Mr.  Addison  should, 
in  any  instance,  be  thought  ill-founded,  tliey  will,  at  least,  serve 
the  purpose  of  leading  them  into  the  train  of  making  proper  re- 
marks for  themselves. • — I  proceed,  therefore,  to  the  examina- 
tion of  the  subsequent  paper.  No.  412. 

•  1/  tlwrr  be  readers  wlia  Ibink  any  ritiUicr  npc\(*fy  rcqiiiiite  for  my  aiKcn- 
liirinK  (0  criticise  the  acntenceft  of  so  eminent  an  aiilhor  as  iMr.  Addison,  I  iniul 
take  notice,  that  1  was  naturally  led  to  it  by  tlic  cliciimstances  of  tliat  part  of 
the  kineriom  vheic  these  Lcrlnres  were  read  ;  where  the  ordinary  spoken  lan- 
Ktiaf*e  otlrn  dtO'ers  much  from  what  is  used  Ly  good  Knglish  authors.  Hence 
it  ornirrtd  Io  mc,  as  a  proper  method  of  corrcctinif  any  pecuiiaiitics  ot'  dialccti 
to  direct  Undents  of  eloquence,  to  aiia]>2e  and  CUHmiiie,  with  patticular  slten- 
lioi»,  lh(^  htruclure  of  Mr.  Addiion's  sentences.  Tliose  papers  of  the  Spectator, 
wbicli  are  the  lubj^-c*  oi"  the  fotloMing  LecCui«s,  were  accordingly  jiveu  out  ib 
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*  I  shall  first  consiiltr  those  pleasures  of  the  imagination, 
which  uri^ie  from  the  actual  view  and  survey  of  outward  objects  : 
and  these,  I  think,  all  proceed  from  the  ftigitt  of  what  is  greut, 
uucommon,  or  beautiful.*' 

This  sentence  gives  occasion  for  no  materia!  remark.  It 
is  simple  and  distinct.  The  two  words  which  he  here  uses^ 
«  view"  and  "  survey,"  are  not  altogether  sj'nonymous  :  as  the 
former  may  be  supposed  to  import  mere  inspection ;  the  latter 
more  deliberate  examination.  Vet  they  lie  so  near  to  one 
another  io  meaning,  that  in  the  present  case,  any  one  of  them, 
perhaps,  would  have  been  sufiBcient.  The  epithet  "  actual,"  in 
introduced,  in  order  to  mark  more  strtmgly  the  distinction  l>e- 
tween  what  our  autlior  calls  the  primary  pleasures  of  imagina- 
tion, which  arise  from  immediate  view,  and  the  secondary,  which 
arise  from  remembrance  or  description. 

"  Tliere  may,  indeed,  be  something  so  terrible  or  offensive 
that  die  horror  or  loathsomeness  of  an  object  may  overbear  tho 
pleasure  which  results  from  its  novelty,  greatness,  or  beauty  ; 
but  still  there  will  be  such  a  mixture  of  delight  in  the  very  dii 
gust  it  gives  us,  as  any  of  tiiese  three  qualifications  are  mi 
conspicuous  and  prevailing." 

This  sentence  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  an  unfortunate 
one.  The  sense  is  obscure  and  embarrassed,  and  (he  expression 
loose  and  irregular.  The  beginning  of  it  is  perplexed  by  ihc 
wrong  posit'on  of  the  words  "  something"  and  **  object."  Tho 
natural  arrangement  would  have  been,  •*  There  may,  indeed,  be 
something  in  an  object  so  terrible  or  offensive,  that  the  horror  or 
loathsomeness  of  it  may  overbear." — These  two  epithets,  **  hor- 
ror* or  *  loathsomeness,"  are  awkwardly  joined  together. 
*  Loathsomeness"  i.s,  indeed,  a  quality  which  may  be  ascribed 
to  an  object ;  hut  "  horror"  is  not,  it  is  a  feeling  excited  in  tlie 
mind.  The  language  would  have  been  much  more  correct,  had 
our  author  said,  'Tiiere  may,  indeed,  be  something  in  an  object 
AO  terrible  or  offensive,  that  the  horror  or  disgust  widch  it  ex- 
cites may  overbear.* — The  first  two  epithets,  **  terrible"  or  **  of- 
fensive," would  then  have  expressed  the  qualities  of  an  object ; 
the  latter,  *  horror"  or  "  disgust,"  the  corresponding  sentiments 
which  these  qualities  produce  in  us.  "  Loathsomeness"  was  the 
most  unhappy  word  he  could  have  chosen  :  for  to  be  loathsome, 

cxcrci?(j!o  stnilpnL«,  to  be  llin«  fsainin«dand  Biialyzed  ;  nnd  fevernlrvf  *'-•"•'■'""- 
vatioov  wlitrh  Tollovv,  huth  on  llic  braiicieKanil  blrmi^het  of  Mus  aiithrn  . 
ffcitcil  by  the  observations  givvn  to  me  iDcoii*c*|ticncc  oflliccxcrriiciJi^ 
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is  to  be  odious,  and  sceiiiM  tiktiiUy  to  exclude  any  *  mixture  of 
delight,*  which  he  aftijrwards  supposes  m«y  be  found  in  the 
object. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  sentence  there  are  several  inaccura- 
cies. When  he  says,  **  there  will  be  such  a  luixlure  of  delight 
in  the  very  disgust  it  gives  us,  as  any  of  Uicse  three  qualilica- 
tious  are  most  conspicuous*^ — the  construction  ia  defective,  and 
seems  hardly  granimalical.  He  meant  assuredly  to  sny,  '  such 
a  mixture  of  delight  as  is  proportioned  to  the  degree  in  uhicli 
any  of  these  three  qualifications  are  most  conspicuous/ — We 
know  that  there  may  be  a  mixture  of  pleasant  and  of  disa* 
greeable  feelings  excited  by  tlie  same  object ;  yet  it  appears  in- 
accurate to  say,  (hat  there  is  any  ^  delight  in  the  very  disgust." 
— The  plural  verb  "  are"  is  improperly  joined  to  "  any  of  these 
three  qualiticuliuus  ;"  for  as  "an^*is  here  used  distnbutively, 
and  means  *  any  one  of  these  three  qualiiicafions,'  the  corres- 
ponding verb  ought  to  have  been  singular.  The  order  in  which 
tlie  two  last  words  are  placed,  should  have  been  reversed,  and 
made  to  stand  '  prevailing  and  conspicuous.*  They  are  *  con- 
Bpicuous^  because  Utey  prevail. 

■  By  greatness,  I  do  not  only  mean  the  bulk  of  any  single 
object,  but  the  largeness  of  a  whole  view,  considered  as  one  en- 
tire piece  " 

In  a  former  lecture^  when  treating  of  the  structure  of  sen- 
tences, I  quoted  this  sentence  as  an  instance  of  tlie  careless 
raonncr  in  which  adverbs  are  sometimes  interjected  in  the  midst 
of  a  period.  "  Only,"  as  it  la  here  placed,  appears  to  be  a  lim- 
itation of  the  foUoAving  verb,  "  mean."  The  question  might  be 
put,  Wliat  more  doe*  he  tlian  "only  mean?"  As  the  auUmr 
undoubtedly,  intended  it  to  refer  to  tlie  **  bulk  of  a  single 
object,"  it  woidd  have  been  placed,  with  more  propriety.,  alter 
these  words  :  '  1  do  not  mean  the  bulk  of  any  single  object 
only,  but  the  largeness  of  a  whole  view.' — As  the  following 
phrase,  ••  considered  as  one  entire  piece,"  seems  to  be  some- 
what deficient,  both  in  dignify  and  propriety,  perhaps  this  ad- 
jection  might  have  been  altogether  omitted,  and  the  sentence 
have  closed  with  fully  as  much  advantage  at  tiie  word  "  view.* 

*  Such  are  the  pro.HpectR  of  an  open  champaign  comitry,  a 
vast  uncultivated  desert,  ol  huge  Leaps  of  mountains,  high  rocks 
and  precipices,  or  a  wide  expanse  of  waters,  where  we  are  nut 
•truck  with  the  novelty  or  beauty  of  tlie  sight,  but  with  thai 
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rude  kind  of  magnificence  whicli  appears  in  many  of  theae  stu- 
pendous works  of  nature. 

This  sentence,  in  the  main,  ts  beautiful.  The  objects  pre>- 
aented  are  all  of  them  noble,  selected  with  judgment,  arranged 
with  propriety,  and  accompanied  with  proper  epithets.  WqJ 
must,  however,  observe,  that  the  sentence  is  too  loosely,  and  nc4fl 
yery  grammatically,  connected  with  the  preceding  one.  He 
says, — **  such  are  the  prospects  ;" — ■  such,"  signifies  of  that 
nature  or  quality,  which  necessarily  presupposes  iomc  adjecUvi*, 
or  word  descriptive  of  a  quality  going  before,  to  which  it  reiera. 
But  in  the  foregoing  sentence  there  is  no  such  adjective.  He 
had  spoken  of  "greatness"  in  the  abstract  only  ;  and,  there- 
fore, "  such"  has  no  distinct  antecedent  to  which  we  can  refer  iL 
The  sentence  would  have  been  introduced  with  more  grammati- 
cal propriety,  by  saying,  *  To  this  class  belong/  or,  'under  this 
head  are  ranged  the  prospects,'  &c.  The  **  of,"  which  is  prefixed 
to  "huge  heaps  of  mounlain.s''  is  misplaced,  and  has  perhaps 
been  an  error  in  the  printing ;  ds,  either  all  the  particulars 
here  enumerated  should  have  had  tliis  mark  of  the  genitive,  or 
it  should  have  been  prefixed  to  none  but  the  first. — When,  in 
the  close  of  the  sentence  the  author  speaks  of  that  "rude  mag* 
nificence  which  appears  in  many  of  these  stupendous  works  of 
nature,"  he  had  better  have  omitted  the  word  "  many,"  which 
seems  to  except  some  of  them.  Whereas,  in  his  general  pro- 
position, he  undoubtedly  meant  to  include  all  the  stupendousJ 
vorks  he  had  enumerated  ;  and  there  is  no  question,  that,  in  aD] 
of  them,  a  rude  magnificence  appears.  v 

"  Our  imagination  loves  to  be  filled  witli  an  object,  or  to  grasp 
at  any  tiling  that  is  too  big  for  its  capacity.     We  are  flung  iuliy 
a  pleasing  astonishment  at  such   unbounded,  views  :  and  teel  «^ 
delightful  stillness  and  amazement  in  the  soul,  at  tlie  apprehen- 
sion of  them.*  J 

The  language  here  is  elegant,  and  several  of  tiie  expres.sionfll 
remarkably  happy.     There  is  notliing  which  requires  ai»y  ani-^ 
madversion   except   the  close,  "  at  tlie   apprehension  of  Iliem.'J 
Not  only  is  this  a  languid  enfeebling  conclusion  of  a  sentencOfl 
otherwise  beautiful,  but  ^  the  apprehension  of  views,''  is  u  phra-te, 
destitute  of  all  propriety,  and,  jvdeed,  scarcely  intelligible.     Had 
this  abjection  been  entirely  omitted,  and  the  sentence  been  al- 
lowed to  close  with  **  stillness  and  amazement  in  the  soul,*  it 
would  have  been  a  great  improvement.     Nothing  is  frequently* 
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more  Iiurtful  \.i  tlie  grace  or  vivacity  of  a  period,  tban  superfluouA 
ilragging  wonU  at  the  conclusiou. 

•^The  mini  of  man  nalunilly  hates  ev#*ry  thing  that  looks 
like  a  restraint  upon  it,  and  it  is  apt  tu  fanry  itself  under  a  sort 
ofcnnOnenient.  when  the  «ight  is  pent  up  in  a  narrow  compass, 
and  shortened  on  every  side  by  the  neighbourhood  of  walls  or 
momitains.  On  the  contrary,  a  spacious  horizon  is  an  image  of 
liberty,  where  the  eye  has  room  to  range  abroad,  to  expatiate  at 
large  on  the  immensity  of  its  views,  and  to  lose  itself  amidst 
the  variety  of  objects  tliat  oHer  themselves  to  its  observatioji. 
Such  wide  and  undetermined  prospects  are  pleasing  to  the  fancy, 
an  the  speculations  of  eternity,  or  infinitude,  are  to  the  under« 
standing." 

Our  author's  style  appears  here  in  all  that  native  beauty 
which  cannot  be  too  much  praised.  The  numbers  flow  smoothly, 
and  with  a  graceful  harmony.  The  words  which  he  has  chosen, 
carry  a  certain  amplitude  and  fulness,  well  suited  to  the  nature 
of  the  subject ;  and  the  members  of  the  periods  rise  in  a  grada- 
tion, accommodated  to  the  rise  of  the  thought.  The  eye  tirst 
■  ranges  abroad  ;"  then  "  ex])uliutes  at  large  on  the  immensity  cT 
its  vit^ws  ;"  and,  at  last.  **  loses  itself  amidst  the  variety  of  objects 
that  offer  themselves  to  its  observation."  The  "  fancy"  is  ele- 
gantly contrasted  with  the  **  understanding  ;"  "  prospec's"  with 
■*  speculations  ;"  and  "  wide  and  undetermined  prospects"  with 
''speculations  of  eternity  and  infinitude. 

**  But  if  there  be  a  beauty  or  uncommonness  joined  with  this 
grandeur,  as  in  a  troubled  ocean,  a  heaven  adorned  with  stars 
and  mefeors,  or  a  spacious  landscape  cut  out  into  rivers,  woods, 
rocks,  and  meadows,  tiie  pleasure  still  grows  ujion  us,  as  it 
arises  from  more  than  a  single  principle." 

The  article  prefixed  to  *  beauty,"  in  the  beginning  of  this  sen- 
tence, might  have  been  omitted,  and  the  style  have  run,  perhaps, 
to  more  advantage  thus  :  'But  if  beauty,  nr  uncomtnonness,  be 
joined  to  this  grandeur/ — '  A  landscape  cut  out  into  rivers, 
woods/  &c.  seems  miseasonably  to  imply  an  artificial  formation^ 
and  would  have  been  better  expressed  by,  *  diversified  with  rivers, 
woods/  &c. 

"  Every  thing  that  is  new  or  uncommon  raises  a  pleasure  in 
the  imagination,  because  it  fills  the  soul  witli  an  agreeable  sur- 
prise, gratifies  its  curiosity,  and  give«i  it  an  idea  of  whicii  it  was 
aot  before  possessetL     \\oare,  inderAl,  so  often  conversant  uilli 
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nut!  sel  of  objects,  and  tired  out  with  so  many  repeiUe^l  shovra  of 
the  same  things,  that  whatevtir  is  nen-  or  micammoa  conlribules 
a  little  to  vary  human  life,  and  to  divert  our  minds,  for  a 
wliile,  with  the  strangeness  of  its  appearance.  It  serves  us  for  a 
kind  of  refreshment,  and  takes  off  from  that  satiety  we  are  a|4 
to  complain  of  in  our  usual  and  ordinary  entertainment-s.** 

The  style  in  these  sentences  flows  in  an  easy  and  agree- 
able manner.  A  severe  critic  niif^ht  point  out  some  expressions 
that  would  bear  being  retrenched.  But  this  would  alter  the 
genius  and  character  of  Mr.  Addison's  style.  We  must  always 
remember,  that  good  composition  admits  of  being  carried  on 
ander  many  different  forms.  Style  must  not  be  reduced  to 
one  precise  standard.  One  writer  may  be  as  agreeable,  by  ft 
pleasing  dififuscncss,  when  the  subject  bears,  and  his  genius 
prompts  it,  as  another  by  a  concise  and  forcible  manner.  It  is 
fit,  however,  to  observe,  that  in  the  beginning  of  those  sentences 
which  we  have  at  present  before  us,  the  phrase,  "  raises  a 
pleasure  in  the  imagination,**  is  unquestionably  too  flat  and 
feeble,  and  might  easily  be  amended,  by  saying,  '  aflbrds 
pleasure  to  the  imagination  ;'  and  towards  the  end,  there  arc  two 
"  of's,**  which  grate  harshly  on  the  ear,  iu  that  phrase,  '^  takes 
off  from  that  satiety  we  are  apt  to  complain  of;"*  where  the  cor- 
rection is  as  easily  made  as  in  the  other  case,  by  substituting 
'diminishes  tliat  satiety  of  which  we  are  apt  to  complain.'  Such 
instances  show  the  advantage  of  i'requent  reviews  of  what  we 
have  written,  in  order  to  give  proper  correctness  and  polish  to 
our  language. 

"  It  is  this  which  bestows  charms  on  a  monster,  and  makes 
even  the  imperfections  of  nature  please  us.  It  is  tliis  that 
recommends  variety,  where  tlie  mind  is  every  instant  called  otl 
to  something  new,  and  the  attention  not  sufl'ered  to  dwell  too 
long,  and  waste  itself  on  any  particular  object.  It  is  tliis  like- 
wise, that  improves  what  is  great  or  beautiful,  and  makes  it 
afford  the  mind  a  double  entertainment.** 

Still  the  style  proceeds  with  perspicuity,  grace,  and  harmony. 
The  full  and  ample  assertion,  with  which  each  of  these  sentences 
18  introduced,  frequent,  on  many  occasions,  with  our  author^  is 
here  proper  and  seasonable  ;  as  it  was  his  intention  to  magnify, 
as  much  as  possible,  the  effects  of  novelty  aiul  variety,  and  to 
draw  our  attention  to  them.  His  fref|Ut'nt  use  of  "  that"  instead 
of  "  which,"  is  another  peciUiarity  of  his  style  ;  but,  on  this  oc- 
casion in  particular,  cannot  be  much  commended,  as,  "  it  is  ihh 
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which,"  seeins,  in  every  view,  to  be  better  than,  "  it  is  this  thut.* 
three  times  repeated.  I  tuiist  likewise  take  nolire.  that  lh« 
antecedent  to.  "  it  is  this,"  when  critically  considered,  is  not 
altogether  proper.  It  refers,  as  we  discover  by  the  sense,  to 
"  whatever  is  new  or  nncommon."  But,  as  it  is  not  good  laii- 
guaije  to  say,  **  whatever  is  new  bestows  charms  on  a  monster," 
one  cannot  avoid  tliinking  that  our  author  had  done  better  to 
have  be|5»n  the  first  of  these  tliree  sentences,  with  saying,  '  it  i« 
oovelty  which  hcstuwa  charms  on  u  monster,*  &c. 

"  Groves,  fields,  and  meadows,  are  at  any  season  of  the  yeai 
pleasant  to  look  upon,  but  never  so  much  as  in  the  opening  of 
the  spring:,  when  they  are  all  new  and  fresh,  ^vith  their  iirst  gloss 
npon  them,  and  not  yet  too  much  accustomed  and  familiar  to 
the  eye." 

In  this  expression,  *  never  so  much  as  in  the  opening  of  the 
spring,"  there  appears  to  be  a  smalt  error  in  gramnmr ;  for 
when  the  construction  is  filled  up,  it  must  be  read,  *  never  so 
much  pleasant.*  Had  he,  to  avoid  this,  said,  '  never  no  much 
so,'  the  grammatical  error  would  have  been  prevented,  but  the 
language  would  have  been  awkward.  Better  to  have  said  'but 
never  so  agreeable  as  in  the  opening  of  the  spring.'  We  readily 
say,  the  eye  is  accustomed  to  objects  ;  but  to  say,  as  our  author 
has  done  at  the  close  of  tlie  sentence,  that  objects  are  "  ac- 
customed to  the  eye,"  can  scarcely  be  allowed  in  a  prose  com- 
pos itioa 

**  For  tliifl  reason,  there  is  nothing  that  more  enlivens  a  pros- 
pect than  rivers^  jetteaus,  or  falls  of  water,  where  the  scene  is 
perpetually  Hhiftiug.  and  entertaining  tlit  sight,  every  moment, 
witii  something  that  is  new.  We  are  quickly  tired  with  look- 
ing at  hilli)  and  valleys,  where  every  thing  continues  fixed  and 
settled  in  the  same  place  and  posture,  but  find  our  thoughts  a 
little  agitated  and  relieved  at  the  sight  of  such  objects  as  are 
ever  in  motion,  and  sliding  away  from  beneath  the  eye  of  the 
beholder." 

The  first  of  these  sentences  is  connected  in  too  loose  a  man- 
ner with  that  which  immediately  preceded  it.  When  he  says, 
"  For  this  reason,  there  is  nothing  that  njore  enlivens,"  &c.  we 
are  entitled  to  look  for  the  "  reason"  in  what  he  had  just  before 
said.  But  there  we  find  no  *"  reason"  for  what  he  is  now  going 
to  assert^  except  tliat  groves  and  meadows  are  most  pleasant  in 
^4h^  spring.     We  know  that  he  has  been  speaking  of  tlte  plea- 
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sure  produced  by  novelty  and  variety,  and  our  minds  natiiraJty^ 
recur  to  this,  as  the  reason  here  alluded  to  ;  but  his  language 
does  not  properly  express  it.  It  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  delects  of 
this  amiable  writer,  tliat  his  sentences  are  often  too  negligently 
connected  with  one  another.  His  meaninj^,  upon  the  whole,  we 
gather  with  ease  from  the  tenour  of  his  discourse.  Yet  this 
negligence  prevents  his  sense  from  striking  us  with  that  force 
and  evidence,  which  a  more  accurate  juncture  of  parts  would 

I  have  produceci.  Bating  this  inaccuracy,  these  two  sentences(V 
especially  the  latter,  are  remarkably  elegant  and  beautiful.  Tlie 
close,  in  particular,  is  uncouimonly  fine,  and  carries  as  nmch  ex- 
pressive harmony  as  the  language  can  admit.  It  seems  to  paint 
what  he  is  describing,  at  once  to  the  eye  and  the  ear, — •  Such 
objects  as  are  ever  in  motion,  and  sliding  away  from  beneath  the 

\  eye  of  t}ie  beholder." — Indeed,  notwithstanding  those  small 
errors,  which  the  strictness  of  critical  examination  obliges  m© 
to  point  out,  it  may  be  saleiy  pronounced,  that  the  two  para^ 
graphs  which  we  have  now  considered  in  this  paper,  the  one 
concerning  greatness,  and  the  other  concerning  novelty,  are 
extremely  worthy  of  Mr.  Addison,  and  exhibit  a  style,  wliich 
they  who  can  successfully  imitate^  may  esteem  themselves 
happy, 

*  But  Uiere  is  nothing  that  makes  its  way  more  directly 
to  the  soul  than  beauty,  which  immediately  diffuses  a  secret 
satisfaction  and  complacency  through  the  Imnginalionj  and 
gives  a  fitiishing  to  any  thing  that  is  great  ur  uncommon, 
Ti\e  very  first  discovery  of  it  strikes  the  mind  with  an  inwa'-d 
joy,   and  spreads   a   cheerfulness   and   delight  through   all  lU 

faculties." 

-II 

Some   degree   of    verbosity   may  be  here  discovered,    as^ 
phrases  are  repeated  which  seem  little  more  than  the  echo  o( 
pre  another ;  such  as  **  diffusing  satisfaction  and  complacency 
through   the  imagination — striking  the  mind  with   inward  joy 

— spreading  cheerfulness  and  delight  through  all  its  faculties.* 
At  the  same  time,  I  readily  admit,  that  this  full  and  flowing  style, 
evpn  though  it  carry  some  redundancy,  is  not  unsuitable  to  the 
gaiety  of  the  subject  on  which  the  author  is  entering,  and  is 
more  allowable  here,  than  it  would  have  been  on  some  other 

.  occasions. 

I  *  There  is  not,  perhaps,  any  itu*  ue«utj'  or  deformity  more  in 
on*?  piecj;  of  matter  than  another;  because  we  might  have  been 
eo  made,  that  whatever  now  appears  loathsome  to  us,  might 
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hftve  »hown  itself  agreeable  ;  but  we  find  by  experience,  that 
tliere  are  several  moUitications  of  matter,  which  the  mind^  without 
any  previous  consideration^  pronounces  at  first  sight  beautiful  or 
deformed." 

Id  Uiis  sentence  there  is  noUiing  remarkable,  in  any  view,  to 
draw  our  attention.  We  may  observe  only,  that  the  word 
**  more,*  towards  (he  beginning,  is  not  in  its  proper  place,  and 
that  the  preposition  "in"  is  wanting  before  "another.'*  The 
phrase  ouglit  to  have  stood  thus — *  Beauty  or  deformity  in  one 
piece  of  matter,  more  ll»an  in  another.' 

•  Thus  we  see,  that  every  different  species  of  sensible  crea- 
tures has  its  different  notions  of  beauty,  aud  that  each  of  them  is 
rtost  affected  with  the  beauties  of  its  own  kind.  Tins  is  nowhere 
more  remarkable  than  in  birds  of  the  same  shape  and  propor- 
tion, when  we  often  see  the  male  determined  in  his  courtship  by 
the  single  grain  or  tincture  of  a  feather,  and  never  discovering 
any  charms  but  in  the  colour  of  its  species." 

Neither  is  there  here  any  particular  elegance  or  felicity  ut 
language. — 'Different  sense  of  beauty'  would  have  been  a  more 
proper  expression  to  have  been  applied  to  irrational  creatures, 
than  as  it  stands,  *^  different  notions  of  beauty."  In  the  close  of 
the  second  sentence,  when  the  author  says,  **  colour  of  its 
species,"  he  is  guilty  of  a  considernble  inaccuracy  in  changing 
the  gender,  aa  he  had  said  in  the  same  sentence  that  the  *  male 
was  determined  in  his  courtship." 

**  There  is  a  second  kind  of  beauty,  that  we  find  in  the 
several  products  of  art  and  nature,  which  does  not  work  in  tlie 
imagination  with  that  warmth  and  violence,  as  the  beauty  that 
appears  in  our  proper  species,  but  is  apt,  however,  to  raise  in 
us  a  secret  delight,  and  a  kind  of  fondness  for  the  places  or 
object  in  which  we  discover  it." 

Still,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  we  find  little  to  praise.  As  in  his 
enunciation  of  the  subject,  when  beginning  the  former  para- 
graph, he  appeared  to  have  been  treating  of  beauty  in  general, 
in  distinction  from  greatness  or  novelty ;  this  **  second  kind  of 
beauty,"  of  which  he  liere  speaks,  comes  upon  us  in  a  sort  of 
8ur)>rise,  and  it  is  only  by  degrees  we  learn,  that  formerly  he  had 
no  more  in  view  than  the  beauty  which  tlie  different  species  of 
sensible  creatures  find  in  one  another.  This  "  second  kin<I  of 
beautj-,"  he  says,  ■  we  find  in  the  several  products  of  art  and 
nature."     He  undoubtedly  means,  not  in  all,  but  'in  several  irf 
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the  produrtA  of  art  and  nature ;'  and  ouglit  so  to  liave  evpreivsed 
f  liimself ;  and  in  the  place  of  "  products"  to  have  uxed  aUo  the 
b  more  proper  word  **  productions.**     When   be  addn,  that  this 

kind  of  beauty  "  does  not  work  in  the  imagination  with  that 
^^warmth  and  violence  as  the  beauty  that  appears  in  our  proper 
I  species ;"  the  language  would  certainly  have  been  more  pure 
I  «nd  elegant,  if  lie  had  said,  that  it  '  does  not  work  upon  the 
I 'imagination  with  such  warmth  and  violence,  as  the  beauty  that 
'  appears  in  our  own  species.' 

,  **  This  consists  either  in  the  gaiety  or  variety  of  colours,  io 
tlie  symmetry  and  proportion  of  parts,  in  the  arrangement  and 
^disposition  of  bodies,  or  in  a  just  mijiture  and  concurrence  of 
^all  together.  Among  these  several  kinds  of  beauty,  the  eye 
I  takes  most  delight  in  colours." 

f        To  the  language  here,  I  see  no  objection  that  can  be  made. 

•  VV^e  no  where  meet  with  a  more  glorious  or  pleasing  show 
[in  nature,  than  what  appears  in  the  heavens  at  tl^e  rising  and 
^setting  of  tlie  sun,  wldch  is  wholly  made  up  of  those  different 
^ritains  of  light,  tlmt  show  themselves  in  clouds  of  a  dilfcrent 
^aituation.* 

f  The  chief  ground  of  criticism  on  this  sentence,  is  the  dis- 
ijointed  situation  of  the  relative  *^  wbich.''  Grammatically,  it 
l^^fers  "  to  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun."  But  the  author 
Lmeant,  that  it  should  refer  to  «  the  show  which  appears  in  the 
Fheavens  at  that  time.  It  is  too  common  among  authors,  when 
they  are  writing  witliout  much  care,  to  make  such  particles  as 
[•this'*  and  "which,"  refer  not  to  any  particular  antecedent  word, 
'%ut  to  the  tenor  of  some  phrase,  or  perhaps  the  scope  of  some 
fVhoIe  sentence,  which  has  gone  before.  This  practice  saves 
[them  trouble  in  marshalling  tlieir  words,  and  arranging  a  period: 
rhut  though  it  may  leave  their  meaning  intelligible,  yet  it  renders 
toat  meaning  much  less  perspicuous,  determined,  and  precise, 
rihan  it  might  otherwise  have  been.  The  error  I  have  pointed 
rout,  might  have  been  avoided  by  a  small  alteration  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  sentence,  after  some  such  manner  as  this  :  '  We 
fpo  where  meet  with  a  more  glorious  and  pleasing  show  in  na- 
nture,  than  what  is  formed  in  the  heavens  at  the  rising  and  setting 
nof  the  sun,  by  the  dilferent  stains  of  light  which  show  tliem- 
iietves  in  clouds  of  different  situations.'  Our  author  writes,  "  in 
kulotids  of  a  different  situation,"^  by  which  he  means,  clouds  that 
irfiffer  in  situation  ,|rpQ  ^ch  Dthcr*    But  as  this  is  neither  the* 
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fitjvimuE  nor  ^amraatical  meaning  of  bist  words,  it  was  n^ce«- 
5ary  to  riiange  the  expression,  as  I  have  done,  into  tlie  plural 
number. 

•*  For  this  reason,  we  find  the  poetn,  who  are  always  address- 
hij^  tiieiuselvea  tu  the  imagination,  borrowing  more  of  tlieii 
epithets  from  colours  than  from  any  other  topic." 

On  this  sentence  nothing  occurs,  except  a  remark,  similar 
to  what  was  made  before,  of  loose  coimection  with  the  sentence 
which  precedes.  For,  though  be  begins  with  saying,  *  For  tbia 
reason,**  the  foregoing  sentence,  which  was  employed  abcMit  the 
"  clouds'*  and  the  "  sun,"  gives  no  reason  for  the  general  pro- 
positi<m  be  now  lays  down.  The  *  reason**  to  which  lie  refers, 
was  given  two  sentences  before,  when  he  observed,  that  the  eye 
takes  more  delight  in  colours  than  in  any  other  beauty  ;  and  it 
was  with  that  sentence  that  the  present  one  should  have  stood 
immediatdly  connected. 

"  As  the  fancy  delights  in  every  thing  that  is  great,  strange, 
or  beautiful,  Hud  in  still  more  pleased,  the  more  it  finds  of  tltese 
perfections  in  tlie  suiiie  object,  so  it  is  capable  of  receiving  anew 

iefaction  by  the  assistance  of  another  sense." 

"  Another  sense,"  here  means,  grammatically,  'another  sense 
than  fancy.*  For  there  is  no  other  thing  in  the  period  to  which 
this  expression  "  another  sense,"  can  at  all  be  opposed.  He 
bad  not  for  some  time  made  mention  of  any  "  sense*  whatever. 
He  forgot  to  add,  what  was  undoubtedly  iu  his  thoughts,  '  ano- 
ther sense  than  that  of  siglit.' 

**  Thus  any  continued  sound,  as  tlie  music  of  birds,  or  a  fall 
of  water,  awaken.n  every  moment  the  mind  of  the  beholder,  and 
makes  him  more  attentive  to  the  several  beauties  of  the  place 
which  lie  before  liim.  Thus,  if  ttiere  arises  a  fragrancy  of  smells 
or  perfumes,  they  heighten  the  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  and 
make  even  the  colours  and  verdure  of  the  landscape  appear  more 
agreeable :  for  the  ideas  of  both  senses  recommend  eacji  other, 
and  are  pleitMunter  together,  than  when  tiiey  enter  the  mind  se- 
parately ;  as  the  did'erent  colours  of  a  picture,  when  they  are 
well-disposed,  set  otf  one  another,  and  receive  an  additional 
beauty  from  the  advantacre  of  their  situation" 

Whether  Mr.  Addison*s  theory  here  be  just  or  not,  may  be 
questioned.  A  continued  sound,  such  as  that  of  a  fall  of  water 
is   so   far  from  •*  awakcninj^  every  moment  the  mind  of  lije 
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beholder^**  t}mt  nothing  is  more  likely  to  lull  him  asleep.  I( 
may,  indeed,  please  the  imagination,  and  heighten  the  beauties* 
of  the  scene  ;  but  it  produces  this  efl'ect,  by  a  soolliinej,  not  by 
aa  awakening  influence.  With  regard  to  the  style,  nothing  a]>- 
pears  cTceptionable.  The  flow,  both  of  language  and  of  ideas^«. 
is  very  agreeable.  The  author  continues,  to  the  end,  the  samoT^ 
pleasing  train  of  thought,  which  had  run  througli  the  rest  of 
the  paper;  and  leaves  us  agreeably  employed  in  comparing 
together  diflferent  degrees  of  beauty 
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CRITICAL  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  STYLE  IN  No.  415,  OF  THE 
SPECTATOR. 

"  ThoL'GH  in  yesterday's  paper  we  considered  how  every  ] 
tiling  that  is  great,  new,  or  beautiful,  is  apt  to  affect  the  iiua-  ] 
gination  with  pleasure,  we  must  own,  that  it  is  impossible  for  , 
us  to  assign  the  necessary  cause  of  this  pleasure,  because  we 
know  neitlier  the  nature  of  an  idea,  nor  the  substance  of  a 
human  soul,  wlucb  might  help  us  to  discover  the  conformity  or 
disagreeablcncss  of  the  one  to   the  other ;  and,  therefore,  for 
want  of  such  a  light,  all  that  we  can  do  in  speculations  of  this 
kind,  is,  to  reflect  on  those  operations  of  tlie  soul  that  are  most 
agreeable,   and  to  range,  under  their  proper  heads,  what  is 
pleasing  or  displeasing  to  the  mind,  without  being  able  to  trace 
oat  the  several  necessary  and  efficient  causes  from  whence  the 
pleasiu'e  or  displeasure  arises." 

This  sentence,  considered  as  an  introductory  one,  must  b«  t 
acknowledged  to  be  very  faulty.  An  introductory  senteoce 
should  never  contain  any  thing  that  can  in  any  degree  fatigue  or 
puzzle  tlie  reader.  \Vhen  an  author  is  entering  on  a  new  branch 
of  his  subject,  infonning  us  of  what  he  has  done,  and  wliat  he 
purposes  further  to  do,  we  naturally  expect  tliat  he  should  ex- 
press himself  in  the  simplest  and  most  perspicuous  manner 
possible.  But  the  sentence  now  before  us  is  crowded  and  in- 
distinct;  containing  three  separate  propositions,  which,  as  1 
shall  afterwards  show,  required  separate  sentences  to  unfold 
them.  Mr.  Addison's  chief  excellence,  us  u  writer,  iay  in  de- 
scribing and  painting.  Tiiere  he  is  great ;  but  in  methodizing 
and  reasoning,  he  is  not  so  eminent.     As    besides  the  general 
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fkult  of  prolixity  and  indistinctness^  this  sentence  contains  se- 
veral inaccuracies,  1  sball  be  obliged  to  enter  into  a  minute 
discussion  of  its  structure  and  i>nrts ;  n  di.srussioii  which  to 
many  readers  will  appear  tedious,  and  which  therefore  they  will 
naturally  i>ass  over;  but  which,  to  those  who  are  studying  com- 
position, I  hope  may  prove  of  some  benefit. 

•*  Though  in  yesterday's  paper  »ve  considered.* — The  import 
of  ^tliough"  is  '  notwitiistanding  that/  When  it  appears  in  the 
beginning  of  a  sentence,  its  relative  generally  is  *  yet  :*  and  it  is 
employed  to  warn  iis,  after  we  have  been  informed  of  some  truth, 
that  we  are  not  to  infer  from  it  some  other  thing  which  we  might 
perhaps  have  expected  to  follow:  as, 'Though  virtue  l>e  the 
only  road  to  happiness,  yet  it  does  not  permit  the  unlimited  gra- 
tificntion  of  our  desires.'  Now  it  is  ]>lain,  that  there  was  no  such 
opposition  between  the  subject  of  yesterday's  paper,  and  what 
the  autlmr  is  now  going  to  sny,  between  his  a.ssertinga  iart.  and 
his  not  l>eing  able  to  assign  the  cause  of  that  fact,  as  rendered 
the  use  of  this  adversative  particle  "though"  cither  ne<:^M:ry  or 
proper  in  tlie  introduction. — **  We  considered  how  every  thing 
that  is  great,  new,  or  beautil'ul.  is  apt  to  ad'ect  tlie  imagination 
witli  pleasure." — The  adverb  **  how"  signifies,  either  the  means 
by  wliichf  or  the  manner  in  which,  something  is  done.  Hut,  in 
truth,  neither  one  nor  the  other  of  these  had  been  considered  by 
our  author.  He  had  illustrated  the  fact  alone,  tJmt  they  do  af- 
fect the  imagination  with  pleasure  ;  and,  with  respect  to  the 
i/uomodo,  or  the  fiow,  he  is  so  far  from  having  considered  it,  that 
he  is  just  now  going  to  show  that  it  cannot  be  explained,  and 
that  we  must  rest  contented  with  the  knowledge  of  the  fact  alone, 
and  of  its  purpose  or  final  cause. — **  We  must  own,  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  us  to  assign  the  necessary  cause"  (lie  means,,  wl»at 
if  more  connnonly  calle<l  the  ejfictefti  cauttej  *^  of  this  pleasure, 
beeause  we  know  neither  the  nature  of  an  idea,  nor  the  substance 
of  8  human  soul." — **  Tiic  suhstance  of  a  human  soul"  is  certainly 
a  very  uncouth  expression,  and  there  appears  no  reason  why  he 
should  have  varie<l  from  tlie  word  **  nature/*  which  would  have 
been  ef|nally  applicable  to  "idea"  and  to  **  soul." 

•*  Which  might  help  us,"  our  autlmr  proceeds,  "to  discover 
the  c(»nformity  or  disagreeableness  of  the  one  to  the  other." — 
The  **whidi/'  at  the  beginning  of  this  member  of  the  period,  is 
surely  ungramtmtticnl,  as  it  is  a  relative,  without  any  aiilecedent 
in  all  the  sentence.  It  refers,  by  tJie  construction,  to  "the  na- 
ture of  an  idea,  or  the  substance  of  a  human  soul ;"  but  this  is  by 
no  means  the  reference  which  tJie  author  intended.     His  meaning 
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i<t.  that  "  our  knowing'*  the  nature  of  an  idea,  and  the  substance 
of  H  human  soul,  might  help  us  to  discover  the  conformity  or  disa. 
^reeahleness  of  the  one  to  Ute  other:  and  therefore  the  syntax 
absolutely  required  the  word  *  knowledge'  to  have  been  inserted 
as  the  antecedent  to  **  which."  I  have  before  remarked,  and  tJia 
remark  deserves  to  be  repeated,  that  nothing  is  a  mure  certain 
sign  of  careless  composition  than  to  make  such  relatives  as 
"  which,"  not  refer  to  any  precise  expression,  but  carry  a  loosa 
and  vaguv  relation  to  the  genera)  strain  of  what  had  gone  before. 
When  our  sentences  run  into  this  form,  we  may  be  assured  there 
is  something  intlie  construction  of  them  that  requires  alteration^ 
The  phrase  of  discovering  "the  couformity  or  diHagrecublcncMS 
of  the  one  to  the  otlier"  is  likewise  exceptionable  ;  for  "  disa- 
grecableness'*  neither  forms  a  proper  contrast  to  the  other  word 
**  conformity,"  nor  expresses  what  the  author  meant  here  (as  far 
as  any  meaning  can  be  gathered  from  his  words,)  that  is,  a  cer* 
tain  unsuitableness  or  want  of  conformity  to  the  nature  of  the 
soul.  To  say  the  truth,  this  member  of  the  sentence  had  mucli 
better  have  been  omitted  nlto^etlier.  "  The  confunnity  or  disa- 
greeableness  of  an  idea  to  the  substance  of  a  human  soul,*'  is  a 
phrase  which  conveys  to  the  mind  no  distinct  nor  intelligible  con- 
ception whatever.  The  author  had  before  given  a  suJhcient  rea- 
son for  his  not  assigning  the  efficient  cause  of  those  pleasures  of 
the  imagination,  because  we  neither  know  the  nature  of  our  own 
ideas  nor  of  the  soul  :  and  this  further  discussion  about  the  con- 
formity or  disagreeableness  of  the  nature  of  the  one,  to  tlie  sub- 
stance of  the  other,  aOords  no  clear  or  useful  illustration. 

"  And  therefore,'*  the  sentence  goes  on,  "  for  want  of  sutli 
a  light,  all  that  we  can  do  in  speculations  of  tliis  kind,  is  to 
reflect  on  those  operatinns  of  the  soul  that  are  most  agreeable, 
and  to  range  under  their  proper  heads  what  i^  pleasing  or  dis- 
pleasing to  the  mind." — The  two  expressions  in  the  beginning 
of  this  member,  "therefore,"  and  "for  want  of  such  a  light/' 
evidently  refer  to  the  same  thinfr,  and  are  quite  synonymous. 
One  or  other  of  them,  tJierrfore.  hud  better  have  been  ouiitled. 
Instead  of  "to  range  tinder  their  proper  heads,'*  tlie  language 
would  have  been  smoother,  if  "  their"  hud  been  left  out. 
"Without  being  able  to  trace  out  the  several  necessary  and 
etBcient  causes  from  whence  tJie  pleasure  or  displeasure  arises/* 
The  expression,  "  trom  whence/  though  seemingly  justified  by 
very  frequent  naage,  is  taxed  by  Dr.  Johnson  aa  a  tmsovs 
Diode  of  speech  ;  seeing  *'  whence"  alone  has  all  the  power  of 
"  from  whence,"  which  therefore  appears  an  nnnrresssry  redtt- 
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plication.  I  am  iiu'lined  to  think,  tliat  the  whole  of  this  lait 
iiiembfT  of  the  nentence  hail  better  have  been  dropped.  The 
period  mit^ht  have  closed  with  full  propriety,  at  tlie  wordf 
'*  pleasing  or  displeasing  to  the  mind."  All  that  follows,  sug- 
gests no  idea  that  had  not  been  fully  conveyed  in  ihe  preceding 
part  of  the  sentence.  It  is  a  mere  ex])letive  adjection,  which 
might  be  omitted,  not  only  without  injury  to  the  meaning,  but  to 
(he  great  relief  of  a  sentence  already  labouring  under  the  multi- 
tude of  words. 

Having  now  finished  the  analysis  of  this  long  sentence,  F 
am  inclined  to  be  of  opinion,  that  if,  on  any  occasion,  we  con 
adventure  to  alter  Mr.  Addison's  style,  it  may  be  done  to  ad- 
vantage here,  by  breaking  down  this  period  in  tlie  following 
manner  :  "  In  yesterday's  paper,  we  have  shown  that  every  thing 
which  is  great,  new,  or  beautiful,  is  apt  to  alfect  the  imagination 
with  pleasure.  We  must  own,  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
assign  the  efHcient  cause  of  this  pleasure,  becansp  we  know  not 
the  nature  either  of  an  idea,  or  of  tlie  human  soul.  All  that  we 
ran  do,  therefore,  in  speculations  of  this  kind,  ia  to  reflect  on 
the  operations  of  the  soul  which  are  most  agreeable,  and  to 
range,  under  proper  heads,  what  is  pleasing  or  displeasing  to 
the  mind." — We  proceed  now  to  the  examination  of  the  following 
flenlences. 

*'  Final  causes  lie  more  bare  and  open  to  our  observation, 
as  there  are  often  a  great  variety  t-hat  belong  to  the  same  effect; 
and  these,  though  they  are  not  altogether  so  satisfactory,  are 
generally  mure  useful  than  the  other,  as  they  give  us  greater 
occasion  of  admiring  the  goodness  and  wijdom  of  the  lirdt 
contriver.'* 

Though  some  difference  might  be  traced  between  the  sense 
of  *•  bare"  and  **  open."  yet  as  they  are  here  employed,  they  are 
so  nearly  synonymous,  that  one  of  them  was  suHicient.  Itw<mld 
have  been  enoujfh  to  have  said,  '  Final  causes  lie  more  open  to 
observation.* — One  can  scarcely  help  observing  here,  that  (he 
obviousne.ss  of  final  causes  does  not  proceed^  as  Mr.  Addison 
sirpposes,  from  a  variety  of  tliem  concurring  in  the  same  effect, 
which  is  often  not  the  case  ;  but  from  our  being  able  to  ascertain 
more  clearly,  from  our  own  experience,  the  congruity  of  a  final 
cause  with  the  circumstances  of  our  condition  ;  whereas  the  coiw 
stituent  parts  of  suhjecl.s,  whence  efhcienl  cHusen  proceed,  be 
for  the  most  part  beyond  the  reach  of  our  faculties.  Hut  as  tliis 
remark  respects  the  thought  more  timn  tlie  style,  it  is  sufficient 
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for  us  to  observe,  tliat  when  he  eiays,  "  a  great  variety  tlial  be^ 
long  to  tLe  same  effect,"  the  expression,  strictly  considered,  ij 
not  altogether  proper.  The  accessory  is  properly  said  to  belong- 
to  the  principal  ;  not  the  principal  to  the  accessory.  None  an 
effect  is  considered  as  the  accessory  or  consequenceof  its  cause,* 
and  therefore,  though  we  might  well  say  a  variety  of  effects  be- 
long to  the  same  cause,  it  seems  not  so  proper  to  say,  that  a 
variety  of  causes  belong  to  tlte  same  effect. 

"  One  of  the  final  causes  of  our  delight  iu  any  thing  that  is* 
great  may  be  this :  "  The  Supreme  Author  of  our  being  has  so^ 
formed  the  soul  of  man,  that  nothing  but  himself  can  be  its  last, 
adequate,  and  proper  liappiness.     Because,  therefore,  a  great* 
part  of  our  happiness  mu.st  arise  from  the  contemplation  of  bis^J 
being,  that  he  might  give  our  souls  a  just  relish  of  such  a  con- j 
temptation,  he  lias  made  them  naturally  delight  in  the  apprelien-^ 
lion  »-f  what  is  great  or  unlimited." 

The  concurrence  of  two  conjunctions.  "  because.  Uierefore,*!*) 
forms  ruliier  a  harsh  and  unplensing  beginning  of  the  last  of 
these  sentences;  and,  in  the  close,  one  would  thitik,  tliat  the. 
author  might  have  devised  a  happier  word  than  ^  apprehension.'^.i 
to  be  applied  to  what  is  **  unlimited."     But  that   I   may  not  l>e 
thought  hypercritical,   I  shall  make  no  further  observation  on 
these  sentences. 

"Our  admiration,  which  is  a  very  pleasing  motion  of  the 
mind,  immediately  rises  at  the  consideration  of  any  object  tJiat 
takes  up  a  good  deal  of  room  in  the  fancy,  and.  by  consequence,, 
will  improve  into  the  highest  pitch  of  astonishment  and  devotion^ 
when  we  contemplate  his  nature,  that  is  neither  circumscribed, 
by  time  nor  place,    nor   to    be    couipreheuded  by   tlie  largest, 
capacity  of  a  created  being.* 

Here,    our  author's  style    rises  beautifully   along   with  the 
thought.       However   inaccurate   he    may    sometimes    be    wlieu 
coolly  philosophising^  yet,  whenever  bis  fancy  is  awakenet]  by 
desciiption,  or  his  mind,  as  here,  warmed  with  some  glowing 
sentimeut,  he   presently  becomes  great,  and  discovers,  in   hii 
language,  the  hand  of  a  master.     Every  one  roust  observe,  with 
what  felicity  Uiis  period  is  constructed.     The  words  are  long.; 
and  majestic.     The  members  rise  one  above  anotlier,  and  con- 
duct the  sentence,  at  last,   to  that  full  and  harmonious  closc,^ 
which  leaves  upon  the  mind  such  an  impression  as  the  author' 
intended  to  leave,  of  something  uncommonly  great,  awfulj  and 
magnificent. 
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"  He  has  annexed  a  secret  pleaaure  to  the  idea  of  any  thing 
that  is  new  or  unconnnon,  that  he  might  encourage  us  in  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  engage  us  to  search  into  the  wonders 
of  creation  ;  for  every  new  idea  hrings  such  a  pleasure  along 
with  it,  as  rewards  the  pains  we  have  taken  in  its  acquisition, 
and,  consequently,  serves  as  a  motive  to  put  us  upon  fresh 
discoveries." 

The  language,  in  this  sentence,  is  clear  and  precise ;  only, 
we  cannot  but  observe,  in  this,  and  the  two  following  sentences, 
which  are  constructed  in  tlie  same  manner,  a  strong  proof  of 
Mr.  Addison's  unreasonable  partiality  to  the  particle,  "  that,"  in 
preference  to  "  which" — "  annexed  a  secret  pleasure  to  the  idea 
of  any  thing  that  is  new  or  uncommon,  that  he  might  encourage 
us." — Here  tlie  first  **  that"  stands  for  a  relative  pronoun,  and 
the  next  *  that,"  at  the  <listance  only  of  four  words,  is  a  conjunc- 
tion. This  confusion  of  sounds  serves  to  embarrass  ?tyle. 
Much  better,  sure,  to  have  said.  *  the  idea  of  any  thing  which  is 
new  6r  uncommon,  that  he  might  encourage.' — The  expression 
with  which  the  sentence* concludes — ''a  motive  to  put  us  upon 
fresh  discoveries" — is  flat,  and  in  some  degree,  improper.  He 
should  have  said,  *  put  us  ujion  making  fresh  discoveries* — 
or  rather,  '  serves  as  a  motive  inciting  us  to  make  fresh 
discoveries.* 

**  He  has  made  every  thing  that  is  beautiful  in  our  own 
species,  pleasant,  that  all  creatures  might  be  tempted  to  multiply 
their  kind,  and  fill  the  world  with  inhabitants  ;  for  'lis  very  n^- 
markable,  tliat  wherever  nature  is  crossed  in  the  production  of 
a  monster  (the  result  of  any  unnatural  mixture,)  the  breed  is  in- 
capable of  propagating  its  likeness,  and  of  founding  a  new  order 
of  creatures  ;  so  that  unless  all  animals  were  allured  by  the 
beauty  of  their  own  species,  generation  would  be  at  an  end,  and 
the  earth  unpeopled." 

Here  we  must,  however  reluctantly,  return  to  the  employ- 
ment of  censure:  for  this  is  among  the  worst  sentences  our 
author  ever  wrote;  and  contains  a  variety  of  blemishes.  Taken 
as  a  whole,  it  is  extremely  deficient  in  unity.  Instead  of  a  com- 
plete proposition,  it  contains  a  sort  of  chain  of  reasoning,  the 
links  of  which  are  so  ill  put  together,  that  it  is  with  difficulty  we 
can  trace  the  connexion  ;  and.  unless  we  take  the  trouble  of 
perusing  it  several  times,  it  will  leave  nothing  on  the  mind  but 
an  indistinct  and  obscure  impression. 

Besides  this  general  fault  respecting  the  meaning,  it  contains 
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tame  great  inaccuracies  m  laniu^uage.  First,  God's  having  irtJiili* 
-»vcry  thing  which  **  is  beautilui  in  our  species"  (that  is,  in  the 
human  speciefl)  "pleasant,"  is  certainly  uo  motive  ior  **  all  crea- 
tures," for  beasts,  and  birds,  and  fishes,  *'  to  multiply  their 
kind."  What  the  author  meant  to  say,  though  he  has  c xprt'ssed 
hiinsp]/  in  so  erroneous  a  manner,  undoubtedly  was,  'In  all  tlie 
different  orders  of  creatures,  he  has  made  every  tiling  which  is 
beautiful  iu  their  own  species  pleasant,  that  all  creatures  might 
be  tempted  to  multiply  their  kind.*  The  second  member  of  the 
sentence  is  still  worse.  "  For^  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  wher- 
ever nature  is  crossed  in  the  produetion  of  a  monster,"  8u*. 
The  reason  which  he  here  gives  for  the  preceding  assertion, 
intimated  by  the  casual  particle  "  for,"  is  far  from  being  obvious. 
The  coDuectioD  of  tliought  is  not  readily  apparent,  and  would 
have  required  an  intermediate  step,  to  render  it  distinct.  But, 
what  d(»es  he  mean,  by  "  nature  being  crossed  in  the  produc- 
tion of  a  moiLster?"  One  might  understand  him  to  mean, 
'  disappointed  in  its  intention  of  producing  a  monster  ;'  as  when 
we  say  one  is  crossed  in  his  pursuits,  we  mean,  Uiat  he  is  disap- 
pointed in  accomplishing  the  end  which  he  intended.  Had  he 
said,  '  cru.sscd  by  the  production  of  a  monster,'  the  sense  would 
have  been  more  intelligible.  But  the  projjer  rcctiQcation  of  tlie 
expression  would  be  to  insert  the  adverb  "  as,"  belure  the  pre- 
position " in,"  after  this  manner — 'wherever  nature  is  crossed » 
as  in  the  production  of  a  monster  ;* —  the  insertion  of  this  par- 
ticle '^  as,"  throws  so  much  light  on  the  construction  of  this 
member  of  the  sentence,  that  I  am  very  much  Inclined  to  believe 
it  had  stood  thus,  originally,  iu  our  author's  manuscript ;  and 
that  the  present  reading  is  a  typographical  error,  which  having 
crept  into  the  first  edition  of  the  Spectator,  ran  through  all  tJi© 
subsequent  ones. 

"  In  tlie  last  place,  he  1ms  made  every  thing  that  is  bpautifu}^] 
in  all  other  objects,  pleasant,  or  rather  has  made  so  many  ob- 
jects appear  beautiful,  that  he  might  render  tiie  whole  creation 
more  gay  nnd  delightful.  He  has  given  almost  everj^  thinij 
about  us  the  power  of  raising  an  agreeable  idea  in  the  imagina- 
tion ;  so  that  it  is  impossible  for  uf  to  behold  his  works  with 
coldness  or  indifference,  and  to  surve}  so  many  beauties  without 
a  secret  satisfaction  and  complacency." 

The  idea,  here,  is  so  just,  and  the  language  so  clear,  flowing, 
«nu  ogreeable,  that  to  remark  any  diffuseuesM  which  may  be 
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atlribultfd  to  these  senteuces,  would  be  justly-  esleeiued  U^per- 
chu<al. 

.^  "Things  would  make  but  a  poor  appearance  to  the  eye,  if  w© 
saw  them  only  in  their  proper  fibres  and  motions :  and  what 
reason  can  we  assign  for  their  exciting  in  ii.s  many  of  those 
ideas  which  ure  different  Irom  any  thing  that  exists  in  tJie  ob 
jects  themseKxs.  (for  suoli  are  light  and  colourM.)  were  it  not  to 
add  supernumerary  oniaments  to  tJie  universe^  and  make  it  more 
agreeable  to  the  imagination  ^" 

Our  author  is  now  entering  on  a  theory*  which  be  is  about 
to  illustrate,  if  not  with  much  philusop)iical  accuracy,  yet,  with 
great  beauty  of  fancy,  and  glow  of  expression.  A  stron":  in- 
stance of  his  want  of  accuracy  appears  in  the  manner  in  wliirh 
he  opens  tJie  subject.  For  what  meaning  is  there  in  <liini;9 
*  exciting  in  us  many  of  timse  ideas  which  arc  ditferent  from  any 
thing  that  exists  in  the  objects  ?**  No  one,  sure,  ever  imagined, 
that  our  ideas  exist  in  the  objects.  Ideas,  it  is  agreed  on  all 
hands,  can  exist  no  where  but  in  the  mind.  WTiat  Mr.  Locke's 
philosophy  teaches,  and  what  our  nuthor  should  have  said,  is, 
'exciting  in  us  many  ideas  of  qualities  which  are  difi'erent  from 
any  thing  that  exists  in  the  objects.'  The  ungraceful  parenthesis 
which  follows,  "  for  such  are  light  and  colours,*  had  ftir  better 
have  been  avoided,  and  incorporated  with  the  rest  of  the  sen- 
tence, in  this  manner  : — '  exciting  in  us  many  ideas  of  qualities* 
such  as  light  and  colours,  which  are  different  &oni  any  thing  that 
exists  in  the  objects.' 

*  We  are  every  where  entertained  with  pleasing  shows  and 
apparitions.  We  discover  imaginary  glories  in  the  heavens, 
and  in  tlie  earth,  an<l  see  some  of  this  visionary  beauty  poured 
out  upon  the  whole  creation  ;  but  what  a  rougli  misightly  sketch 
of  nature  should  we  be  entertained  with,  did  all  her  colouring 
disappear,  and  the  several  distinctions  of  light  and  shade  van- 
ish !  In  short,  our  suuls  are  delightfully  lost  and  bewildered  in 
a  pleasing  delusion  ;  and  we  walk  about  like  the  enchanted  hero 
of  .a  romance,  who  sees  beautiful  castles,  woods  and  meadows  ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  hears  tl»e  warbling  of  birds,  and  the  purl- 
ing of  streams  ;  but,  upon  the  fmishing  of  some  secret  spell,  the 
fantastic  scene  breaks  up,  and  the  disconsolate  knight  finds 
himself  on  a  barren  heath,  or  in  a  solitary  desert.** 

After  having  been  obliged  to  point  out  several  inaccuracies -1 
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return  with  much  more  pleasure  to  the  display  of  beaoties, 
for  which  we  have  now  full  scope  ;  for  these  two  sentences  »re 
such  as  (U>  the  hi^^hest  honour  to  Mr.  Adilison's  talents  as  a 
writer.  Wurined  with  the  idea  he  had  laid  hold  of,  his  delicate 
sensibility  to  the  beauty  of  nature  is  finely  displayed  in  the 
illustration  of  it.  The  style  is  flowing  and  full^  without  being 
too  diffuse.  It  is  flowery,  but  not  gaudy;  elevatedj  but  not 
ostentatious. 

Amidst  this  blaze  of  beauties,  it  13  necessary  for  us  to 
remark  one  or  two  inaccuracies.  VVlien  it  is  said,  towards  tlic 
close  of  the  first  of  those  sentences,  "  what  a  rough  unsightly 
sketch  of  nature  should  we  be  entertained  with,"  the  prepositiou 
"  with'*  should  have  been  planed  at  the  beginning,  rather  than 
at  the  end  of  this  member ;  and  the  word  "  entertained,"  is 
bolli  improperly  applied  here,  and  carelessly  repealed  from  tlie 
former  part  of  tlie  sentence.  It  was  there  employed  according 
to  its  more  common  use,  as  relating  to  agreeable  objects.  "  We 
are  every  where  entertained  with  pleasing  shows."  Here,  it 
would  have  been  more  proper  to  have  changed  the  phrase,  and 
said,  *  with  what  a  rough  unsightly  sketch  of  nature  should  we 
be  presented,' — At  the  close  of  the  second  sentence,  where  it  is 
said,  *  the  fantastic  scene  breaks  up,"  the  expression  is  lively, 
but  not  altogether  justifiable.  An  assembly  *  breaks  up ;"  a 
scene  **  closes"  or  •*  disappears." 

Excepting  these  two  slight  inaccuracies,  the  style  here  is 
not  only  correct,  but  perfectly  elegant.  The  most  striking 
beauty  of  the  passage  arises  from  the  happy  simile  which  the 
autlit/r  employs,  and  the  fine  illustration  which  it  gives  to  the 
thought.  The  "  enclmnted  hero,"  the  **  beautiful  castles,"  the 
•  fantastic  scene,"  the  •*  secret  spell,*  the  *  disconsolate  knight,* 
are  terms  chosen  with  the  utmost  felicity,  and  strongly  rocal 
all  those  romantic  ideas  with  which  he  intended  to  amuse  our 
imagination.  Few  authors  are  more  successful  in  their  imagery 
than  Mr  Addison  ;  and  few  passages  in  his  works,  or  in  those  of 
any  author,  are  more  beautiful  and  picturesque,  than  that  on 
which  we  have  been  commenting. 

"  It  is  not  improbable  that  something  like  tliis  may  be  iJic 
state  of  tJie  soul  after  its  first  separation,  in  respect  of  the 
images  it  will  receive  from  matter  ;  though,  indeed,  the  ideas  of 
colours  are  so  pleasing  and  beautiful  in  the  imagination,  that  it 
is  possible  the  soul  will  not  be  deprived  of  them,  but,  perhaps 
find  them  excited  by  some  other  occasional  cause^  as  they  are  at 
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prenent  by  tlie  diflereiit  impressions  of  Uie  subtile  matter  on  the 
or^an  of  tlio  sight ** 

As  all  human  tbings,  after  having  attained  tlie  summit, 
begin  to  decline,  we  must  acknowledge,  that,  in  this  sentence! 
there  is  a  sensible  falling  off  from  the  beauty  of  what  went 
before.  It  is  broken  and  deficient  in  unity.  Its  parts  are  not 
fiuBiriently  compacted.  It  contains,  besides,  some  faulty  ex- 
pressions. When  it  is  said^  **  something  like  this  may  be  the 
state  of  the  soul/  to  the  pronoun  "  this"  there  is  no  determined 
antecedent;  it  refers  to  the  general  import  of  the  preceding 
description,  which,  as  I  have  several  times  remarked,  always 
renders  style  clumsy  and  inelegant,  if  not  obscure  ;  "  the  state 
of  the  soul  after  its  first  separation,**  appears  to  he  an  incomplete 
phrase,  and  **  tirst**  seems  a  useless,  and  even  an  improper, 
word.  More  distinct  if  he  had  said,  "  state  of  the  soul  imme- 
diately on  its  separnt inn  from  tlie  body."  The  adverb  "per- 
haps" is  redundant,  after  having  just  before  said,  **  it  is  pos- 
•ible." 

*  I  have  here  supposed  that  my  reader  is  acquainted  with 
that  great  modern  discovery,  which  is  at  present  universally 
acknowledged  by  all  the  inquirers  into  nnturnl  philosophy, 
namely,  tliat  light  and  colours,  as  apprehended  by  the  imagina- 
tion, are  only  ideas  in  the  mind,  and  not  qualities  that  have  any 
existence  in  matter.  As  this  is  a  trutli  which  has  been  proved 
inconteslably  by  many  modern  philosophers,  and,  is,  indeed,  one 
of  the  finest  speculations  in  that  science,  if  the  English  reader 
would  see  the  notion  explained  at  large,  he  may  find  it  in  the 
eighth  chapter  of  the  second  book  of  Mr.  Locke's  Essay  on  the 
Human  Uunderstanding.'' 

In  these  two  concluding  sentences,  the  author,  hastening  to 
finish,  appears  to  write  rather  carelessly.  In  the  first  of  them,  a 
manifest  tautology  occurs,  when  he  speaks  of  what  is  "  nni- 
versall)  acknowledged  by  all  inquirers.**  In  the  second,  when 
he  calls  ^  a  truth  which  has  been  inconte.stably  proved,*  first, 
a  «  speculation,"  and  afterwards,  a  "  notion,"  the  language 
surely  is  not  very  accurate,  ^^'hen  he  adds,  "  one  of  the  finest 
speculations  in  that  science,"  it  does  not,  at  first,  appear  what 
ience  he  means.  One  would  imagine,  he  meant  to  refer  to 
tnodern  philos(»phe7*8 ;"  for  *  natural  philosophy"  (to  which, 
doubtless,  he  refers)  stands  at  much  too  great  a  distance  to  be 
the  proper  or  obvious  antecedent  to  tlie  pronoun  "tliat,"  The 
drcumstaucc  towards  the  close,  **  il*  the  Enghah   reader  would 
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see  the  notion  (ftplained  at  lare:e,  he  may  find  it,"  is  properly 
taken  notice  of  by  the  author  of  the  Elements  of  Criticism,  oa 
wrong  arranged^  and  is  rectitied  thus  :  **•  the  English  reader^  if 
he  would  see  the  notion  explained  at  large,  may  find  it/  &c. 

In  concluding  the  examination  of  thid  paper,  we  may  observe 
that,  though  not  a  very  long  one,  il  exhibits  a  striking  view  both 
of  the  beauties  and  the  defects  of  ]\Ir,  Addison's  style.  It  con- 
tains some  of  the  best,  and  some  of  the  worst  sentences  that  ar« 
to  be  fotmd  in  liis  works.  But,  upon  the  whole,  it  is  an  agreeable 
and  elegant  essay 
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CRITtCAL  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  STYLE  JN  No,  414  OF 
TH£  SPECTATOR. 

■  If  we  consider  the  works  of  nature  and  art,  as  they  are 
qualified  to  entertain  Uie  imagination,  we  shall  find  tbc  last 
very  defective  in  comparison  of  the  former ;  for,  tliough  the^ 
may  sometimes  appear  as  beautiful  or  strange,  they  can  have 
nothing  in  them  of  that  vastness  and  immensity  which  alTord  so 
great  an  entertainment  to  the  mind  of  the  beholder." 

I  had  occasion  fonnerly  to  observe,  that  an  introductory  sen- 
tence should  always  be  short  and  simple^  and  contain  no  more 
matter  than  is  necessary  for  opening  the  subject.  This  sentence 
leads  to  a  repetition  of  this  observation,  as  it  contains  both  an 
assertion,  and  the  proof  of  tlie  assertion ;  two  things,  which, 
for  the  most  part,  but  especially  at  first  setting  outj  are  witli 
more  advantage  kept  separate.  It  would  certainly  have  been 
better,  if  this  sentence  had  contained  only  the  assertion,  ending 
with  the  word  "  former  ;"  and  if  a  new  one  had  then  begun,  en- 
tering on  the  proofs  of  nature's  superiority  over  art,  which  is  the 
subject  continued  to  the  end  of  the  paragraph.  The  proper  di- 
vision of  the  period  I  shall  point  out,  after  having  first  made  u 
few  observations  which  occur  on  (litFerent  parts  of  it. 

"  If  we  consider  the  works."  Perhaps  it  might  have  been  pre- 
ferable, if  our  author  had  begim  with  saying,  '  Wlien  we  consider 
the  works.' — Discourse  ought  always  to  l)fgin,  when  it  is  possi. 
ble,  with  a  clear  proposition.  The  •*  if,"  wliich  ia  here  employed, 
converts  the  sentence  into  a  supposition,  which  is  always  in  some 
degree  entangling,  and  proper  to  be  used  only  when  the  course 
of  reasoning  rwiders  it  necessary.     As  this  obaervatiou»  how- 
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vrt)r,  may  perhaps  be  cunsideretl  as  over-retiutH],  uiid  as  the  seu9v 
would  have  tfinained  the  same  in  cither  form  of  expression,  I  do 
not  mean  to  char^  our  author  with  a«y  error  on  this  account. 
W©  cannot  absolve  him  from  inaccuracy  in  what  immediately 
follows  ;  *  the  works  of  nature  and  art."  It  is  Uie  scope  of  the 
author,  througliout  tliis  whole  paper,  to  compare  nature  and  art 
lojrelher,  and  to  oppose  thera  in  several  views  to  each  otlier. 
Certainly,  therefore,  in  the  beginning,  he  ought  to  have  kept 
them  as  distinct  as  possible,  by  uiterposing  the  preposition,  and 
saying,  '  the  works  of  nature  and  of  art.'  As  the  words  stand 
at  present,  tliey  would  lead  us  to  think  tltat  he  is  going  (u  treat 
of  these  works,  not  as  coutrustcd,  but  as  connected;  as  united 
io  forming  one  wliole.  Wlien  1  speak  of  body  and  soul  as  united 
in  tiie  bumon  nature,  I  would  interpose  neither  article  nor  prepo- 
sition between  them  ;  '  man  13  compoundc<l  of  soul  and  body/ 
But  the  case  is  altered,  if  I  mean  to  di«thiguish  them  from  each 
other;  then  I  represent  tliem  as  separate,  and  say.  'lam  to 
treat  of  the  interests  of  the  soul  and  of  the  body.* 

**  Though  they  may  sometimes  appear  as  beautiful  or 
strange.'*— I  cannot  help  considering  this  as  a  loose  member  of 
tlie  period.  It  does  not  clearly  appear  at  first  what  the  antcce 
dent  is  to  "  tliey."  In  reading  onwards,  we  sec  the  works  of 
art  to  be  meant ;  but  from  the  structure  of  the  sentence,  "  they" 
might  be  understood  to  reter  to  **  tJie  former,"  as  well  a^  to  **  tJie 
last."  In  what  follows,  there  is  a  greater  ambiguity — "may 
lometimes  appear  as  beautiful  or  strange."  It  is  very  doubtful 
io  what  sense  we  are  to  understand  **  as,"  in  this  passage.  For 
according  as  it  is  accented  in  reading,  it  may  signify,  that  '  they 
appear  equally  beautiful  or  strange,*  to  wit,  with  tlie  works  of 
nature  ;  and  tlien  it  has  tlie  force  of  the  Latin  tarn :  or  it  way 
signify  no  more  than  tliat  they  **  appear  in  titc  light  of  beautiful 
and  strange ;"  and  then  it  has  the  force  of  the  Latin  tan^uam 
without  importing  any  comparison.  An  expression  so  ambigu- 
ous, is  always  faulty;  and  it  is  doubly  so  here  ;  because,  if  the 
autJior  intended  the  former  sense,  and  meant  (as  seems  most 
probable)  to  employ  "  as"  for  a  mark  of  com]>arison,  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  have  mentioned  both  the  compared  objects  ;  whereas 
onlv  one  member  of  the  comparison,  is  Jiere  mentioned,  viz.  the 
works  of  art ;  and  if  he  intended  the  latter  sense,  '^as"  was  in 
that  rase  superiluous  and  encumbering,  and  he  had  better  have 
»»id  simply.  '  appear  beautiful  or  strange.' — The  epithet 
*  strange,**  which  Mr.  Addison  applies  to  the  works  of  art,  caunol 
be  praised    **  Strange  work.s"  appears  not  by  any  means  a  happy 
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expression  to  signify  what  he  here  intends,  which  is  D6w  or 
uncommon. 

The  sent<?nce  concludes  with  much  bannony  and  dignity. — 
**  they  can  have  nothing  in  them  of  that  vastness  and  immensity 
which  afl'ord  so  great  an  entertainment  to  tlie  mind  of  the  be- 
holder." There  is  here  a  fulness  and  grandeur  of  expression 
well  suited  to  the  subject ;  thouf^h  perhaps,  **  entertainment*' 
is  not  quite  the  proper  word  for  expressing  the  effect  which  vast- 
ness and  immensity  have  upon  (he  mind.  Reviewing  tlie  obser- 
vations that  have  been  made  on  this  period,  it  might,  I  think^ 
with  advantage,  be  resolved  into  two  sentences,  somewhat  after 
this  manner  :  *  When  we  consider  the  works  of  nature  and  of  art, 
as  they  are  qualihed  to  entertain  the  imagination,  we  shall  find 
the  latter  very  defective  in  comparison  of  the  former.  The 
works  of  art  nmy  sometimes  appear  no  less  beautiful  or  uncom- 
mon than  those  of  natur* ;  but  they  can  have  nothing  of  that 
vastness  and  immensity  which  so  highly  transport  the  mind  of 
the  beholder/ 

"  The  one,"  proceeds  our  autlior  in  the  next  sentence,  *  may 
be  as  polite  and  delicate  as  the  other  ;  but  can  never  show  her- 
self so  august  and  magnificent  in  tlie  design." 

The  •*  one,**  and  the  **  otlier,"  in  the  first  part  of  this  sen- 
tence,  must  unquestionably  refer  to  the  **  works  of  nature  and  of 
art."  For  of  these  he  had  been  speaking  immediately  before  ; 
and  with  reference  to  the  plural  word,  "  works,"  had  employed 
the  plural  pronoun  "  tliey."  But  in  tlie  course  of  the  sentence^ 
he  drops  this  construction  ;  and  passes  very  incongruously  to  the 
personification  of  art — "  can  never  slmw  herswlf." — To  render 
his  style  consistent,  **  art,"  and  not  *^}ie  works  of  art,"*  should 
have  been  made  the  nominative  in  this  sentence. — *  Art  may  be 
us  polite  and  delicate  as  nature,  but  can  never  sliow  herself. — 
**  Polite**  is  a  term  oftener  applied  to  persons  and  to  manners, 
than  to  things  ;  and  is  employed  to  signify  their  being  highly 
civilized.  Polished,  or  refined,  was  the  idea  which  tlie  author 
had  in  view.  Though  Uie  general  turn  of  this  sentence  be  clfr. 
gant,  yet  in  order  to  render  it  perfect,  I  must  observe,  Uiat  the 
concluding  words,  "  in  the  design"  shoidd  either  have  been  alto- 
getlier  omitted,  or  something  should  have  been  properly  opposed 
to  them  in  the  preceding  member  of  the  period,  tlms  :  '  Art  may, 
in  the  execution,  be  as  polished  and  delicate  as  nuture :  but, 
in  the  design,  can  never  show  herself  so  august  and  mag- 
niBcent.' 
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"  There  is  something  more  bold  and  masterly  in  the  rough, 
^eareless  strokes  of  nature,  than  in  the  nice  touches  and  embel- 
lishments of  art." 

This  sentence  is  perfectly  happy  and  elegant ;  and  carries  in 
^•11  the  expressions  tliat  cnriosa  fclieiius,  for  which  Mr.  Addison 
kifl  so  often  remarlcable.  **  Bold  and  masterly"  are  words  ap- 
(lied  with  the  utmost  propriety.  The  "  strokes  of  nature"  are 
incly  opposed  to  tlie  "  touches  of  art :"  and  the  *  rough  strokes" 
the  "  nice  touches  ;**  the  former  painting  the  freedom  and  ease 
'of  nature,  and  the  other,  the  diminutive  exactness  of  art;  while 
»th  are  introduced  before  us  as  ditFerent  performers,  and  their 
tctive  merits  in  execution  very  justly  contrasted  with  each 

**  The  beauties  of  the  most  stately  garden  or  palace  lie  in  a 
siarrow  compass,  the  imagination  immediately  runs  them  over, 

"and  requires  something  else  to  gratify  her ;  hut  in  the  wide  fif'his 
of  nature,  tlie  sight  wanders  up  and  down  without  confinement, 

■end  is  fed  with  an  inOnite  variety  of  images^  without  any  certain 
stint  or  number." 

This  sentence  is  not  altogetlier  so  correct  and  elegant  as  tlie 
»nner.  It  carries,  however*  in  the  main^  the  character  of  our 
.autlior's  style ;  not  strictly  accurate,  but  agreeable,  easy,  and 
unaHected  ;  enlivened  too  wilh  a  slight  personification  of  the 
imagination,  which  gives  a  gaiety  to  the  period.  Perhaps  it 
kad  been  better,  if  this  personification  of  the  imagination,  with 
wl.ich  the  sentence  is  introduced,  had  been  continued  through- 
out, and  not  changed  unnecessarily,  and  even  improperly,  into 
*  sight,"  in  the  second  member,  which  is  contrary  both  to  unity 
and  elegance.  It  might  liave  stood  thus :  ^  the  iniaginatioa 
iniinifdiiitely  runs  them  over,  and  requires  something  else  to 
gratify  her;  but  in  the  wide  Helds  of  nature,  she  wanders  up  and 
down  without  confinement."  The  epithet  **  stately,"  wliich  Uie 
author  uses  in  tJie  beginning  of  the  sentence,  is  applicable,  with 
more  propriety,  to  *  palaces"  than  to  **  gardens."  The  close  o 
the  sentence,  **  without  any  certain  stint  or  number,"  may  b* 
objected  to,  as  both  superfluous  and  ungraceful.  It  might,  per- 
haps, have  terminated  better  in  tjiis  manner:  "she  is  fed  with  an 
inBnite  variety  of  images,  and  wanders  up  and  down  witltout 
confmement.' 

*  For  tliis  reason,  we  always  find  the  poet  in  love  wilh  a 
country  life,  where  nature  appears  in  tlie  greatest  perfection. 
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&n(l  furiiishes  out  all  those  scenes  that  are  moat  apt  to  delight 
the  ima^nadon." 

There  is  nothing  in  thin  sentence  to  attract  particular  atten- 
tion. One  would  think  it  was  rather  the  "*  country*'  than  a 
**  country  life,"  on  which  tlie  remark  here  made  should  rest, 
A  **  country  life"  may  be  prodac4ive  of  simplicity  of  manners, 
and  of  other  virtues  ;  hut  it  is  to  "  the  country"  itself,  timt  the 
properties  here  mentioned  belong,  of  displaying  the  beauties 
of  nature,  and  furnishing  those  scenes  which  delight  the  imagi* 
nation. 

"  But  though  there  are  several  of  these  wild  scenes  that  are 
more  delightful  than  any  artificial  shows,  yet  we  find  the  works 
of  nature  still  more  pleasant,  the  more  they  reseuible  those  of 
art ;  for  in  this  case,  our  pleasure  rises  from  a  double  principle ; 
from  the  agreeableness  of  the  objects  to  the  eye,  and  from  tlieir 
similitude  to  other  objects  :  we  are  pleased,  as  well  with  com- 
paring their  beauties,  as  with  surveying  them,  and  can  represent 
them  to  our  minds  either  as  copies  or  as  originals.  Hence  it  ii« 
that  we  take  delight  in  a  prospect  which  is  well  laid  out,  and 
diversified  with  fields  and  meadows,  woods,  and-rivers ;  in  those 
accidental  landscapes  of  trees,  clouds,  and  cities,  that  are  some- 
times found  in  the  veins  of  marble,  in  the  curious  fretwork  ol 
rocks  and  grottos ;  and,  in  a  word,  in  any  thing  that  hath  such 
a  degree  of  variety  and  regularity  as  may  seem  the  eflect  of  do- 
sign  in  what  we  call  the  works  of  chance." 

The  style,  in  the  two  sentences  which  compose  this  para* 
graph,  is  smooth  and  perspicuous.  It  lies  open,  in  some  places, 
to  criticism ;  but  lest  the  reader  should  be  tired  of  what  he  may 
consider  as  petty  remarks,  I  shall  puss  over  any  which  these 
sentences  suggest ;  the  ratlier  too,  as  tlie  Idea  which  they  present 
to  us,  of  nature's  resembling  art,  of  art's  being  considered  as  an 
original,  and  nature  as  a  copy,  seems  not  very  distinct  nor 
well  brought  out,  nor  indeed  very  material  to  our  autlior's 
purjiose. 

•  If  the  products  of  nature  rise  in  value,  according  as  they 
more  or  less  resemble  those  of  art,  we  may  be  sure  that  artificial 
works  receive  a  greater  advantage  from  the  resemblance  of  snchi 
as  are  natural  ;  bernuse  here  tlie  similitude  is  not  only  pleasant, 
but  the  pattern  more  perfect." 

It  is  necessary  to  our  present  design,  to  point  out  two  con- 
ridrrnWe  inaccurocies  which  occur  in  this  senteoc*.     "  If  th« 
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-oducts*  (he  had  better  have  said  '  the  productionR'}  '  ot'  oa- 
ire  rise  in  value  according  as  tliey  more  or  less  resemble  those 
»f  art.* — Does  iie  iii^an,  that  tiiese  productionfi  "  rise  iu  value," 
wth  according  as  (hey  *  more  resemble,"  and  as  they  **  less  rc- 
!mble,"  those  of  art  ?  His  meaning,  undoubtedly^  is,  thai  they 
rise  in  value  only,  according  as  they  **  more  resemble  them  :** 
and  therfrfore,  either  titese  words,  *  or  less^"  must  be  struck 
out ;  or  the  sentence  must  run  thus — '  productions  of  nature  rise 
or  sink  in  value,  according  as  they  more  or  less  resemble.' — The 
present  construction  of  tlie  sentence  has  plainly  been  owing  to 
hasty  and  careless  writing. 

The  other  inaccuracy  is  toward  the  end  of  the  Hentence,  and 
serves  to  illustrate  a  rule  which  I  formerly  gave  concerning  the 
position  of  adverbs.  Tlie  author  says, — "  because  here,  the 
similitude  is  not  only  pleasant,  but  the  pattern  more  perfect" 
Here,  by  the  position  of  tlie  adverb  •*  only,"  we  are  led  to  ima- 
gine that  he  is  going  to  give  some  other  property  of  tlie  simili- 
tude, that  it  is  **  not  only  pleasant,"  as  he  says,  but  more  Uian 
pleasant ;  it  is  useful,  or,  on  some  account  or  otJier,  valuable, 
VVlKTcas,  he  is  going  to  oppose  another  thing  to  the  "  similitude" 
itself,  and  not  to  this  property  of  its  being  ''pleasant;**  and 
Uierefore,  the  right  collocation,  beyond  doubt,  was,  **  because 
here,  not  only  the  similitude  is  pleasant,  but  tJie  pattern  more 
perfect ;"  the  contrast  lying,  not  between  "  pleasant**  and  **  more 
perfect,"  but  between  *  siuiilitude"  and  "  pattern.** — Much  of 
the  clearness  and  neatness  of  style  depends  on  such  attentions 
as  tliese. 

"  The  prettiest  landscape  i  ever  saw,  was  one  drawn  on  tiie 
walls  of  a  dork  room^  which  stood  opposite,  on  one  side,  to  a 
navigable  river,  and  on  the  other,  to  a  park.  The  experiment 
is  very  common  in  optics." 

In  Uie  description  of  the  landscape  which  follows,  Mr.  Addi- 
son is  abundnntly  happy  ;  but  in  this  introduction  to  it,  he  is 
obscure  and  indistinct.  One  who  had  not  seen  tlie  eii)eriment 
of  Uie  camera  obscura,  eould  comprelieitd  nothing  of  what  he 
meant.  And  even  after  we  understand  what  he  points  at,  we 
are  at  some  loss,  whether  to  understand  his  description  as  of 
one  continued  landscape,  or  of  two  different  ones,  produced  by 
the  projection  of  two  camera  obscuras  on  opposite  walls.  The 
scene  which  I  am  inclined  to  think  Mr.  Addison  here  refers  to. 
is  Greenwich  Park,  with  the  prospects  of  the  Thames,  as  seen 
by  a  camera  obscura,  which  is  placed  in  a  small  room  in  the 
upper  story  of  the  Obsenatory ;  where  1  remember  to  have  seen 
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many  years  ago,  the  whole  scene  liere  described,  corresponding 
so  mucli  to  Mr.  Addison's  nccoinit  of  it  in  this  passage,  that„  «|] 
the  time,  it  recalled  it  to  my  memory.  As  the  Observatory  sUuidsj 
in  the  middle  of  tlie  Park,  it  overlooks,  from  one  side,  both  tliaa 
river  and  tJie  Park ;  and  the  objects  allerwards  mentioned,  tiiv| 
ships,  the  trees,  and  the  deer,  are  presented  in  one  vieiv,  witii- 
out  needing  any  assistance  from  opposite  walls.  Put  into  plainer 
languai^e,  the  sentence  might  run  thus :  '  The  prettiest  land- 
scape I  ever  saw,  was  one  formed  by  a  camera  obscura,  a  com- 
mon optical  instrument,  on  tlie  wall  of  a  dark  room^  which 
overlooked  a  navigable  river  and  a  park/ 

"  Here  you  might  discover  the  waves  and  fluctuations  of  tlio 
water  in  strong  and  proper  colours,  with  the  picture  of  a  ship 
entering  at  one  end,  and  sailing  by  degrees  through  the  whole 
piece.  On  another,  there  appeared  the  green  shadows  of  trees 
waving  to  and  fro  with  tJie  wind,  and  herds  of  deer  among  iUem 
in  miniature,  leaping  about  upon  the  wall.** 

Bating  one  or  two  small  inaccuracies,  this  is  beautiful  and 
lively  painting.  The  princi|>al  inaccuracy  lies  in  the  connection 
of  the  two  sentences,  "  here,**  and  "  on  anotlier."  I  suppose 
the  author  meant,  on  "  one  side**  and  "  on  another  side."  Afl 
it  stands,  **  anotlier**  is  imgrammatical,  having  nothing  to  which 
it  refers.  But  the  fluctuations  of  tlie  water,  the  ship  entering 
and  sailing  on  by  degrees,  the  trees  waving  in  the  wind,  and  die 
herds  of  deer  among  them  leaping  about,  is  all  very  elegant, 
and  gives  a  beautiful  conception  of  the  scene  meant  to  be  des- 
cribed. 

**  I  nmst  confess,  the  novelty  of  such  a  sight  may  be  one  oc- 
casion of  its  pleasantness  to  the  imagination ;  but  certainly  the 
chief  reason  is  its  near  resemblance  to  nature ;  as  it  does  not 
only,  like  otlier  pictures,  give  the  colour  and  figure^  but  tlie  mo- 
tions of  tlic  things  it  represents." 

In  tliis  sentence  there  is  nothing  remarkable,  either  to  be 
■praised  or  blamed.  In  the  conclusion,  instead  of  *  the  things 
it  represents,"  the  regularity  of  correct  style  requires  •*  the  things 
which  it  represents.*  In  the  beginning,  as  **  one  occasion"  and 
the  "  chief  reason"  are  o))posed  to  one  another,  I  should  think 
it  better  to  have  repeated  the  same  word — '  one  reason  of  its 
pleasantness  to  the  imagination,  but  certainly  the  chief  reason 
is/  &c. 

*  VVe  have  before  observed,  that  (here  is  generally.,  in  nature 
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tanetbiag  more  grand  and  augiiMt  lliaii  what  yv**  meet  with  in  tl^cr 
esnoftities  of  art.  When,  thorefore,  we  see  tliis  iuiitated  in  any 
tneiuure,  it  ^vcs  us  a  nobler  oiid  more  exallcd  kind  of  plea- 
sure, than  what  we  receive  from  the  nicer  and  mure  accurate 
pruductiuns  of  art. 

It  would  have  been  better  to  have  avoided  terminating  these 
two  sentences  in  a  manuer  so  similar  to  eaih  other  ; ''  curiosities 
of  art'' — "  productions  of  art." 

"  On  this  account,  our  English  gardens  are  not  so  entertain- 
ing to  the  fancy  as  tliose  in  France  and  Italy,  where  we  see  a 
large  extent  of  ground  covered  with  an  agreeable  mixture  of 
garden  and  forest,  wliich  represent  every  where  an  ailificial 
rudeness,  much  more  charming  than  that  neatness  and  elegance 
which  we  meet  with  in  those  of  our  own  country." 

The  expression — "  represent  every  where  an  artificial  rude- 
ness/' is  so  inaccurate^  that  I  um  inclined  to  think,  what  stood 
in  Mr.  Addison's  manuscript  must  have  been — '  present  c\ery 
where.*  For  the  mixture  of  garden  and  forest  does  not  •  repre- 
sent," but  actu.iUy  'exhibits*  or  *  presents/  artificial  rudeness. 
That  mixture  "  represents'*  indeed  '  natural  rudeness/  that  is,  is 
designed  to  imitate  it;  but  it  in  rddity,  *  is/  and  '  present^/  "  arli- 
6cial  rudeness." 

"It  might  indeed  be  of  ill  consequence  to  tJic  public,  as  well 
as  unprofitable  to  private  persons^  to  alienate  so  nmeli  ground 
from  pasturage  and  the  plough,  in  many  parts  of  a  country  that 
is  so  well  peopled  and  cultivated  to  a  far  greater  advantage.  But 
why  may  not  a  whole  estate  he  thrown  into  a  kind  of  garden 
by  frequent  plantations,  tliat  may  turn  as  much  to  tlie  profit  as 
the  pleasure  of  the  owner?  A  marsh  overgrown  with  willows, 
or  a  mountain  shaded  with  oaks,  are  not  only  more  beautiful,  but 
more  beneficial,  than  when  they  lie  bare  aitd  unadorned.  Fields 
of  corn  make  a  pleasant  prospect ;  and  if  the  walks  were  a  little 
taken  care  of  that  lie  between  them,  and  the  natural  embroidery 
of  the  meadows  were  helped  and  improved  by  some  small  addi- 
tions of  art,  and  the  several  rows  of  hedges  were  set  off  by  trees 
and  dowers  that  tlic  soil  was  capable  of  receiving,  a  man  might 
make  a  pretty  landscape  of  his  own  possessions.** 

The  ideas  here  are  just^  and  the  style  is  easy  and  perspicuous, 
though  in  some  places  bordering  on  the  careless.  In  that  pas- 
sage, tor  instance,  "^  if  tlte  walks  were  a  little  taken  care  ofxhat 
lie  between  them" — one  member  is  clearly  out  of  its  plan*    <uid 
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the  turn  of  the  phratie,  **  a  little  taken  care  of,"  ia  vulgar  and 
cotloqiiiah  Much  better  if  it  had  run  thu« — 'if  a  little  cara 
were  bestowed  on  the  walks  that  lie  between  them.' 

'  "Writers  who  have  given  us  an  account  of  China  tell  u«, 
the  inhabitants  of  that  country  laugh  at  the  plantations  of  our 
Europeans,  which  are  laid  out  by  the  rule  and  the  line ;  because, 
they  say,  any  one  may  place  trees  in  equal  rows  and  uniform 
figures.  They  choose  rather  to  show  a  genius  in  works  of 
this  nature,  and  tlierefore  always  conceal  the  art  by  wliich 
they  direct  tliemselves.  They  have  a  word,  it  jfeema,  iu  Uieir 
language,  by  which  they  express  the  particular  beauty  of  a 
plantation^  tliat  thus  strikes  the  imagination  at  first  sight, 
without  discovering  what  it  isj  has  so  agreeable  an  eOect." 

These  sentences  furnish  occasion  for  no  remark,  except,  that 
in  the  last  of  them,  **  particular"  is  improperly  used  instead  of 
**  peculiar" — '  the  peculiar  beauty  of  a  plantation  that  thus 
strikes  the  imagination,'  was  the  phrase  to  have  conveyed  the 
idea  which  the  author  meant ;  namely»  the  beauty  which  distin- 
guishes it  from  plantations  of  another  kind. 

**  Our  British  gardeners,  on  the  contrary,  instead  of  humour- 
ing natare,  love  to  deviate  from  it  as  much  as  possible.  Our 
trees  rise  in  cones,  globes,  and  pyramids.  We  see  the  mark* 
of  the  scissars  on  every  plant  and  bush.'' 

Tliese  sentences  are  lively  and  elegant  They  make  an 
agreeable  diversity  from  the  strain  of  those  which  went  before  ; 
and  are  marked  with  the  hand  of  Mr.  Addisoit  I  liave  to 
remark  only,  that,  in  the  phrase,  "  instead  of  humouring  nature^ 
love  to  deviate  from  it" — "  humouring'^  and  **  deviating^"  are 
terms  not  properly  opposed  to  each  other;  a  sort  of  persoiiifica- 
(ion  of  nature  is  begun  in  the  first  of  them  which  is  not  sup- 
ported in  the  second. — To  "  humouring,"  was  to  have  been 
opposed  "  thwarting" — or  if  "  deviating"  was  kept,  **  following*' 
or  **  going  along  witli  nature,"  was  to  have  been  used« 

•I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  singular  in  my  opinion, 
but,  for  my  own  pait,  1  would  ratiier  look  upon  a  tree,  in  all  its 
luxuriancy  and  diffusion  of  boughs  and  branches,  than  when  it 
is  thus  cut  and  trimmed  into  a  mathematical  figure  ;  and  cannot 
but  fancy  that  an  orchard,  in  flower,  looks  infinitely  more 
delightful,  than  all  the  little  labyrinths  of  the  most  finished 
parterre."  ^ 

This    sentence    is    extremely    harmonious,   and  every   way 
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benutiful.  ft  carries  all  the  characteristics  of  our  author's 
natural,  graceful,  and  flowing-  language. — A  tree,  "  in  all  its 
laxuriancy  und  difTtision  of  bou<^h.s  an<l  branches,'*  is  a  remark- 
ably happy  expression.  The  author  seems  to  become  luxuriant 
in  describing  an  object  which  is  so,  and  thereby  renders  tlio 
sound  a  perfect  echo  to  tlie  sense. 

"  But  as  our  great  modellers  of  gardens  have  their  maga- 
zines of  plants  to  itii»po9e  of,  it  is  very  natural  in  them,  to  tear 
up  all  the  beautiful  plantations  of  fruit  trees,  and  contrive  a 
plan  that  they  may  most  turn  tu  their  profit,  in  tnkini;  off  their 
evergreens,  and  the  like  moveable  plants>  with  which  their  shops 
are  plentifully  stocked." 

An  anihor  should  always  study  to  conclude,  when  it  is  in 
his  power,  nitli  grace  and  dignity.  It  is  sotncwhat  unfortunate, 
that  this  paper  did  not  end»  as  it  might  very  well  have  done, 
witli  tlie  former  beautiful  period.  The  impression  left  on  the 
mind  by  the  beauties  of  nature  with  which  he  had  been  enter- 
taining us,  would  then  have  been  more  agreeable.  But  in  this 
sentence  there  is  a  great  falling  off;  and  we  return  with  j)ain 
from  tlio.se  pleasing  objects^  to  the  insigiiihcant  contents  of  a 
nurseryman's  shop. 
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CRtTICAL  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  STYLE  IN  A  PASSAGE  OF 
DEAN  SWIFTS  WRITINGS. 

My  design,  in  tlie  four  preceding  lectures,  was  not 
merely  to  appreciate  the  merit  of  Mr.  Addison's  style  by  point- 
ing out  the  faults  and  tlie  liKuuties  Itial  are  mingled  in  the  writings 
of  that  great  author.  They  were  not  composed  with  any  view 
to  gain  the  reputation  of  a  critic  ;  but  intended  for  the  assistance 
of  such  as  are  desirous  of  studying  the  most  proper  and  elegant 
construction  of  sentences  in  the  English  language.  To  such,  it 
is  hopt;d,  titey  may  be  of  advantage  ;  as  the  proper  application  u 
rules  respecting  style,  will  always  be  best  learned  by  meaiiii 
of  the  illustration  which  examples  afford.  I  conceived  tliat  ex- 
amples, taken  from  the  writings  of  an  author  so  justly  esteeme<l, 
would  on  that  account,  not  only  he  more  attended  to,  but  would 
idso  produce  this  good  efl'ect,  of  familiarising  those  who  study 
composition  with  the  style  r»f  a   writer,  from  whom  they  luay 
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upon  the  wbnle,  derive  great  benefit.  WitJi  the  same  view,  T 
slial),  in  tliis  lecture,  give  one  critical  exercise  more  of  the  same 
kind^  upon  tlie  st^le  of  an  author  of  a  difl'erent  character,  Dean 
Swift ;  repeating  ttie  intimation  I  gave  fonnerly.  that  such  a^j 
stand  in  need  of  no  assistance  of  this  kind,  and  who,  thcrt-forQaj 
will  naturally  consider  such  minute  discuHsions  conceruin>;  tite| 
propriety  of  words,  and  structure  of  sentences,  as  bcneatli  tlieif 
atttention,  had  best  pass  over  what  will  seem  to  them  a  tedious 
part  of  the  work. 

I  formerly  gave  the  general  character  of  Dean  Swift's  style. 
He  is  esteemed  one  of  our  most  correct  writers.  His  st;^le  is  of, 
the  plain  and  simple  kind  ;  free  from  all  atTr-ctution,  and  nil  su- 
perfluity ;  perspicuous,  manly^  and  pure.  These  are  its  advan- 
tages. But  we  are  not  to  look  for  much  ornament  and  ^race  in 
it.*  On  the  contrary,  Dean  Swift  seems  to  have  slighted  and! 
despised  the  ornaments  of  language,  rather  than  to  have  stt 
died  them.  His  arrangement  is  often  loose  and  negligent.  1r 
elegant,  musical,  and  figurative  language,  he  is  nnK-h  inferior  to] 
'Mr.  Addison.  His  manner  of  writing  carries  in  it  the  charac«i> 
ter  of  one  who  rests  altogether  upon  liis  sense,  and  aims  at  no 
more  than  giving  his  meaning  in  a  clear  and  concise  manner. 

Thai  part  of  his  writings,  which  I  shall  now  examine,  is  (Jiq*| 
beginning  of  his  treatise,  entitle<l,  •»  A  Proposal  for  correcting, 
improving,  and  ascertaining  tlie  English  Tongue,"  in  a  Letter 
addressed  to  tiie  Earl  of  Oxford,  then  Lord  Higli  Treasurer.  1 
was  led,  by  the  nature  of  this  subject,  to  choose  this  treatise  ; 
but,  in  justice  to  the  Dean,  I  must  observe  that,  after  having  ex- 
amined it,  I  do  not  esteem  it  one  of  his  most  correct  produc- 
tions ;  but  am  apt  to  tliink  it  has  been  more  hastily  conijmsed 
than  some  other  of  them.  It  bears  the  title  and  form  of  a  let- 
ter :  but  it  is,  however,  in  truth,  a  treatise  designed  for  the  pub- 
lic ;  and  therefore,  in  examining  it,  we  cannot  proceed  upon  tlie 
indulgence  due  to  an  epistolary  correspond!  nee.  Wlien  a  man 
addresses  himself  to  a  friend  only,  it  is  sufficient  if  he  niaket. 
Iiimself  fully  understood  by  him  ;  but  wlien  an  author  writes  for 
tlie  public,  whetlier  he  employ   llie   form  of  an  epistle  or  not, 

*  I  am  ^tad  to  find,  that,  in  my  jud(;incn(  concerniiiip  Ui'is  autlioi's  compoiU 
lion,  1  have  coincidpd  wiOi  the  opinion  of  a  very  able  critic  :  "  Tliis  ea*j*  and 
ftafe  cenvryance  ormfntitn!;,  it  wa$  Swift's  drsire  to  attain,  and  lor  tiavjnp  at- 
Uiocd,  be  certainly  drtci^ea  praise,  Ihoiiph,  perhaps,  not  the  hinhcit  prniie. 
For  purpoeeft  merely  didactic,  whew  Aumcthintt  is  to  **«  t»l'J  that  vim  uot\ 
known  before,  it  U  in  the  hiRhcst  ticcree  proper;  hnt  against  that  inailcntiun 
by  which  known  IruUii  are  luflercd  lo  be  nei^liTtcd,  it.  makrs  no  proviaion ; 
It  ui*trBcu,  but  doea  not  Dcnuade."— Jobnson'i  Uvri  of  the  Pocli ;  in 
Sw«t. 
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we  are  always  entitled  to  expect,  that  he  shall  express  himself 
with  accuracy  and  care.     Our  author  begins  thus: 

"What  1  had  the  honour  of  mentioning  to  your  lordship, 
some  Uuifi  ago,  in  conversation,  was  not  a  new  thought,  just' 
then  started  by  accident  or  occasion^  but  the  result  of  long  re- 
flection ;  and  J  have  been  confirmed  in  my  sentiments  by  the 
opinion  of  some  very  judicious  persons  witli  whom  I  consulted.** 

The  disposition  of  circumstances  in  a  sentence,  such  as 
serve  to  limit  or  to  qualify  some  assertion^  or  to  denote  time  and 
place,  I  formerly  shewed  to  be  a  matter  of  nicety  ;  and  I  ob- 
served, that  it  ought  to  be  always  held  a  rule,  not  to  crowd  such 
circumstances  together^  but  rather  to  intermix  them  with  more 
capital  words,  in  such  different  parts  of  the  sentence  as  can  ad- 
mit tliem  naturally.  Here  are  two  circumstances  of  this  kind 
placed  togetlier^  which  had  better  have  been  separated.  **  Some 
time  ago,  in  conversation" — better  tlms  :  *  Wliat  I  had  the 
honour  some  time  ago,  of  mentioning  to  your  lordship  in  con- 
versation*— **  was  not  a  new  thought,"  proceeds  our  auUiorf 
*  started  by  accident  or  occasion :"  the  diQ'erent  meaning  of 
these  two  words  may  not,  at  first  occur.  They  have,  however, 
a  distinct  meaning,  and  are  properly  used  :  for  it  is  one  very  lau- 
dable property  of  our  author's  style,  that  it  is  seldom  encumbered 
with  superfluous,  synonymous  words.  **  Started  by  accident," 
is,  fortuitously,  or  at  random  :  started  '  by  occasion,' is,  by  some 
incident,  which  at  that  time  gave  birth  to  it.  His  meaning  is, 
that  it  was  not  a  new  thought  which  either  casually  sprung  up 
in  his  mind,  or  was  suggested  to  him,  for  the  lir.st  lime,  by  the 
train  of  the  discourse  ;  but^  as  he  adds,  ^  was  the  result  of  long 
reflection.** — He  proceeds : 

"  They  all  agreed,  that  nothing  would  be  of  greater  use  to- 
wards the  im|»rovement  of  knowledge  and  politeness,  tljan  some 
eQ'ectual  method,  for  correcting,  enlarging,  and  ajtcertaining  our 
language  ;  and  tliey  think  it  a  work  very  possible  to  be  compas- 
sed under  the  protection  of  a  prince,  the  countenance  and  en- 
courngtnncnt  of  a  ministry,  and  the  care  of  proper  persons 
chosen  for  such  an  undertaking." 

This  is  an  excellent  sentence  ;  clear,  and  elegant.  The  words 
arc  all  simple,,  well  chosen,  and  expressive  ;  and  arranged  in  the 
most  proper  order.  It  is  a  harmonious  period  too,  which  is  a 
beauty  not  frequent  in  our  author.  The  last  part  of  it  consists 
of  three  members,  which  gradually  rise  and  swell  one  above 
another,  without  any  affected   or  unsuitable  pomp ; — *'  ucder 
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tlie  protection  of  aprince,  the  countenance  and  encouragemtMit  ui 
Q  ministry,  and  the  care  of  proper  persons  cliusen  forKucli  un  un- 
dertaking." We  may  remark,  in  tlie  beginning  of  the  sentence, 
the  proper  uae  of  the  preposition — **  towards" — •'greater  use  in 
wards  the  improvement  of  knowledge  and  politeness" — import- 
ing the  pointing  or  tendency  of  any  thing  to  a  certain  end  ;  which 
could  not  have  been  so  well  expressed  by  the  preposition  *  for/ 
commonly  enjployed  in  place  of  'townrds/  by  authors  \rlm  Arte 
less  attentive,  than  Dean  Swift  was,  to  (he  force  of  words. 

One  fault  might  perhaps,  be  found,  both  with  this  aii<i  the 
former  sentence,  considered  as  introductory  ones.  We  e^^ieoi 
that  an  introduction  is  to  unfohl,  clearly  lunl  directly,  tlie  subject 
that  is  to  be  treated  of.  In  the  tirsl  sentence,  our  author  had 
told  us  of  a  thought  be  mentioned  to  his  lordship,  in  convcrsa- 
sation^  which  had  been  the  result  of  long  reflection,  and  cun^ 
cerning  which  lie  had  consulted  judicious  persons.  Hut  wJtal 
tJiat  thought  was,  we  are  never  told  directly.  Wc  gather  it  in- 
deed from  the  second  sentence,  wherein  he  informs  us,  in  what 
iJiese  judicious  persons  agreed  ;  namely,  thut  s(»nic  method  (or 
improving  the  language  was  both  useful  and  practicable.  But 
this  indirect  method  ol^  opening  the  subject,  would  have  been 
very  faulty  in  a  regular  treatise  ;  thnu^^h  the  ease  of  the  episto- 
lary fomi,  which  our  author  here  assumes  in  addressing  his  pa- 
tron, may  excuse  it  in  the  present  case. 

**  r  was  glad  to  find  your  lordsliip*s  answer  in  so  diil'erent 
style  from  what  hath  commonly  been  made  \ise  of.  on  (he  lik«; 
occasions,  for  some  years  past ;  "  that  ull  sueh  timughts  nuist  lie 
deferred  to  a  time  of  peace;'  a  topic  which  some  have  carried 
so  far,  that  they  would  not  liave  us,  by  any  means,  think  of  pre-! 
serving  our  civil  and  religious  constitution^  because  wc  are  en- 
gaged in  a  war  abroad.** 

Tiiis  sentence  also  is  clear  and  elegant ;  only  there  is  one 
inaccuracy  wlicn  he  speaks  of  his  lordship's  "  answer"  being  in 
so  diflerent  a  st)Ie  from  wliat  had  formerly  been  used.  His  an- 
swer to  what?  or  to  whom  ?  For,  from  any  thing  going  before, 
it  does  not  appear  that  any  application  or  address  had  been  made 
to  his  lordship  by  those  persons,  whose  opinion  was  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  sentence  ;  and  to  whom  the  answer,  here  spo- 
ken of,  naturally  refers.  There  is  a  little  indistinctness  as  I 
before  observed,  in  our  aatlior's  manner  of  introducing  bis  sub- 
ject here. — We  may  observe  too.  that  the  phrase,  **  glad  t"  find 
your  answer  in  so  different  a  style,"  (hough  abundantly  suited 
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to  tlie  language  ofconversntion,  or  of  a  familiar  letter^  yet  in  re- 
gular composition,  requires  an  additionul  word ;  'glad  to  find 
your  answer  run  in  so  difl*erent  a  style.' 

'^  U  will  be  among  the  distinguishing  marks  of  your  min- 
istry, my  lord,  that  you  have  a  genius  above  all  surli  regards,  and 
Uiat  no  reasonable  propoital,  for  the  honour,  the  advantage,  or 
ornament  of  your  country^  however  foreign  to  your  immediate 
office^  was  ever  neglected  by  you." 

The  phrase,  **  a  genius  above  all  such  regards,"  botti  seems 
somewhat  liarsli,  and  does  not  rlearly  express  what  tJie  author 
means,  namely,  the  "  confine<l  views"  of  those  who  neglected 
every  thing  tliat  belonged  to  the  arts  of  peace  in  the  time  of 
war. — Except  this  expression,  there  is  nothing  that  can  be  sub- 
ject to  the  least  reprehension  in  this  sentence,  nor  in  all  thai 
follows,  to  the  end  of  the  paragraph, 

"  I  confess  the  merit  of  tJiis  catuhtur  and  condescension  is 
verj-  nmch  lossenfd,  because  your  lordship  hardly  leaves  us  room 
to  offer  our  good  wishes  ;  removing  all  our  difficulties,  and  sup- 
plying our  want^i,  faster  than  (he  most  visionary  projector  can 
adjust  iiis  schemes.  And  therefore,  my  lord,  the  design  of  this 
paper  is  not  no  much  to  ofler  you  ways  and  means,  as  to  complain 
of  a  grievance,  the  redressing  of  whicli  is  to  be  your  own  work, 
as  nmch  as  that  of  paying  the  nation's  debts,  or  opening  a  trade 
into  tlie  South  Sea ;  and  though  not  of  such  immediate  benefit 
IS  either  of  these,  or  any  otJier  of  your  glorious  actions,  yet, 
perhaps,  in  future  ages  not  less  to  your  honour," 

The  compliments  wliich  the  dean  here  pays  to  his  patron  aro 
very  high  and  strained  ;  and  show  that,  with  all  his  surhness, 
he  was  as  capable,  on  some  occasions,  of  making  his  court 
to  a  great  man  by  flattery,  as  otiicr  writers.  However,  with 
respect  to  the  8l>le.  which  is  the  sole  object  of  our  present  con- 
sideration, ever)  tiling  here,  as  far  as  appears  to  uie,  is  t'aultless. 
In  these  sentences,  and,  indeed  throughout  thi:»  parngrnph,  in 
genend,  which  we  have  now  ended,  our  author's  style  aj)pears  to 
^eat  advantage.  We  see  tliat  ease  and  simplicity,  that  cor- 
rectness and  distinctness,  which  particularly  characterise  it- 
It  is  Y^ry  remarkable  how  few  Latinized  words  Dean  Swift  em- 
ploys. No,  writer,  in  our  language,  is  so  purely  English  as  iie 
*s,  or  borrows  so  little  assistance  from  words  of  foreign  deriva- 
tion. From  none  can  we  take  a  better  model  of  the  choice  mul 
proper  sigiiificaocy  of  wonU.    It  is  remarkable,  in  the  senlonccs 
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we  Lave  now  before  us,  bow  plain  all  the  expressionfl  are, 
and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  how  Klgnificant ;  and,  in  the  inidsl  of 
that  higli  strain  of  compliment  into  which  lie  ri.sen,  how  little 
there  is  of  pomp,  or  glare  of  expression.  How  very  few  wri- 
ters can  preserve  this  manly  temperance  of  style  ;  or  woa]d 
tJn'nk  a  compliment  of  this  nature  supported  with  sufficient  dig- 
nity, unless  tiiey  had  embellished  it  witli  some  of  those  hig^* 
sounding  words,  whose  cliief  effect  is  no  other  than  to  give  tfieir 
language  a  slitl'  and  forced  appearance !  ' 

''My  lord,  I  do  here,  in  the  name  of  all  the  learned  and 
polite  persons  of  the  nation,  complain  to  your  lordship,  as  first 
minister,  that  our  language  is  extremely  imperfect;  that  its  daiily 
improvements  are  by  no  means  in  proportion  to  its  daily  corrup- 
tions ;  that  tJie  pretenders  to  polish  and  refine  it,  have  chiefly 
multiplied  abuses  and  absurdities  ;  and  that,  in  many  instances, 
it  oil'euds  against  every  part  of  grammar." 

The  turn  of  this  sentence  is  extremely  elegant.  He  had 
spoken  before  of  a  grievance  for  which  he  sought  redress,  and 
he  carries  on  tlie  allusion,  by  entering,  here,  directly  on  his 
subject,  in  the  style  of  a  public  representation  presented  to  the 
minister  of  state.  One  iu)perfection,  however,  there  h  in  this 
sentence,  which,  luckily  for  our  purpose,  serves  to  illustrate  a 
rule  before  given,  concerning  the  position  of  adverbs,  so  as  to 
avoid  ambiguity.  It  is  in  the  middle  of  the  sentence  ;  **  that  the 
pretenders  to  polish  and  refine  it,  have  chiefly  multiplied  abuses 
and  absurdities." — Now,  concerning  the  import  of  this  adverb, 
"  chiefly,"  I  ask,  whether  it  si'j;nifies  that  these  pretenders  to 
polish  the  language  have  been  the  *  chief  persons*  who  have 
multiplied  its  abuses,  in  distinction  from  others;  or  tijai  thr 
'  chief  thing*  which  these  i>retendera  have  done,  is  to  nmltiply 
the  abuses  of  our  language,  in  opposition  to  their  '  doing  iiny 
thing  to  refine  it?'  These  two  meanings  are  really  did'ercnt ; 
and  yet,  by  the  position  which  the  word  **  chiefly"  hus  in  tJie 
sentence,  we  are  left  at  a  loss  in  which  to  undtTstnntl  it.  The 
construction  would  lead  us  rather  to  tlie  latter  sense,  that  the 
cliief  thing  which  thes:  pretenders  have  done,  is  to  multiply  the 
abuses  of  our  language.  But  it  is  more  than  probabU',  th;it  the 
former  sense  was  what  tlie  dean  intended,  as  it  carries  more  of 
his  usual  satirical  eilge  ;  *  that  the  pretended  refiners  of  our  lan- 
guage were,  in  fact,  its  chief  corrupters  ,•*  on  which  supposition, 
Ids  words  ought  to  have  run  tlms  :  *  that  the  pretfiiilrrs  to 
poliiih  and  refine  it,  have  been  tJi^^  cliief  ]>er8ons  to  nmltiply  iu 
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abufics  and  absurdities ;'  wluch  would  have  rendered  the  sense 
perfectly  clear. 

Perhaps,  too,  there  might  be  ^ound  for  obser\ing  further 
upon  this  sentence,  that  ns  language  is  the  object  with  which  it 
sets  out ;  "  that  our  language  is  extremely  imperfect ;"  and,  as 
there  follows  an  enumeration  concerning  language,  in  three  par- 
ticulars, it  had  been  better  if  language  had  been  kept  the  ruling 
word,  or  the  nominative  to  every  verb,  without  clw^nj^ing  the 
construction  ;  by  making  *  pretenders"  tlie  ruling  word,  as  is 
done  in  the  second  member  of  the  enumeration,  and  then,  in  the 
third,  returning  again  to  the  former  word,  "  language — that  the 
pretenders  to  polish — and  that,  in  many  instances,  it  offends," — 
1  am  persuaded,  that  the  structure  of  the  sentence  would  have 
been  more  neat  and  happy,  and  lis  unity  more  complete,  if  the 
members  of  it  had  been  arranged  thu<)  :  '  Tiiat  our  language  is 
extremely  imperfect ;  that  its  daily  improvements  are  by  no 
means  in  proportion  to  its  daily  corruptions ;  that,  in  many 
instances,  it  offends  against  every  part  of  graniiiiar ;  and  that 
the  pretenders  to  polish  and  refine  it,  have  been  the  chief  per- 
sons to  multiply  its  abuses  and  absurdities.'  This  degree  of  at- 
tention seemed  proper  to  be  bestowed  on  such  a  sentence  as  this, 
in  order  to  show  how  it  might  have  been  conducted  after  tlie 
most  perfect  manner.     Our  author,  alter  having  said, 

"  Lest  your  lords^iip  should  think  my  censure  too  severe,  I 
shall  take  leave  to  be  more  particular ;"  proceeds  in  the  follow- 
ing paragraph : 

"  I  believe  your  lordship  will  agree  with  me,  in  tlie  reason 
why  oar  language  is  less  refined  than  those  of  Italy,  Spain,  or 
France." 

I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  now  we  shall  have  less  to  commend 
in  our  author.  For  the  whole  of  this  paragraph,  on  which  wa 
are  entering,  is,  in  truth,  perplexed  and  inaccurate.  Even  in 
this  short  sentence  we  may  discern  an  inaccuracy  ;  "■  why  our 
language  is  less  refined  than  those  of  Italy,  Spain,  or  France ;" 
putting  the  pronomi  *  those"  in  the  plural,  when  the  ante- 
cedent substantive  to  which  it  refers  is  iu  the  singular,  **  our 
language."  Instances  of  this  kind  may  sometimes  be  found  in 
English  autliors ;  but  they  sound  harsh  to  Uie  ear,  and  aro 
certainly  contrary  to  the  purity  of  grammar.  By  a  very  little 
attention,  this  inaccuracy  might  have  been  remedied,  and  the 
sentence  have   been  made   to  run  much  better  in  this  way: 
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f  why  our  Iaiigua|;e  is  less  refined  tlian  Uie  Italian,  SpaniHlij  or 
French/ 

«  It  is  plain,  that  the  Latin  tongue,  in  its  purity,  was  nevci 

in   tliis  island  ;   towards  the  conquest  of  which,   tew  or  no  aUj 

tempts  were  made  till  tlic  time  of  Claudius;  neither  was  thai 

language  ever  so  vulgar  in  Britain^  as  it  is  known  to  have  beei 

ID  Gaul  and  Spain.** 
« 
To  say,  that  **  the  Latin  tongue,  in  its  pnrity,  was  never  in 

this  island,"  is  very  careless  style  ;  it  ought  to  have  been,  *  waa 
never  spoken  in  this  island/  In  the  progress  of  the  sentence, 
he  means  to  give  a  reason  why  Uie  Latin  was  never  spoken  in 
its  purity  amongst  us,  because  our  island  was  not  conquered  by 
the  Romans  till  after  the  purity  of  their  tongue  began  to  decline. 
But  this  reason  ought  to  have  been  brought  out  more  clearly. 
This  might  easily  have  been  done,  and  tiie  relation  of  the  several, 
parts  of  the  sentence  to  each  other  much  better  pointed  out  by 
means  of  a  small  variation ;  tlius :  '  It  is  plain,  that  the  Ijatin 
tongue,  in  its  purity,  was  never  spoken  in  tliis  island,  as  few  or 
no  attempts  towards  the  conquest  of  it  were  made  till  the  time 
of  Claudius.'  He  adds,  "  neither  was  that  language  ever  so  vul- 
gar in  Britain." — *  Vulgar"  w  as  one  of  the  worst  words  he  could; 
have  ciiosen  for  expressing  what  he  means  here;  namely,  that 
the  Latin  tongue  was  at  no  time  so  '  general'  or  so  much  in 
'common  use,'  in  Britain,  as  it  is  known  to  have  been  in  Gaul 
and  Spain. — «  Vulgar, **  when  applied  to  language,  commonly 
signifies  impure,  or  debased  language,  such  as  is  spoken  by  the 
low  people,  which  is  quite  opposite  to  the  autiior's  sense  here ; 
for,  instead  of  meaning  to  say,  tliat  the  Latin  spoken  in  Britaia 
v/as  not  so  debased  as  what  was  spoken  in  Gaul  and  Spain,  he 
means  just  the  contrary,  and  had  been  telling  us^  that  we  never 
were  acquainted  with  tlie  Latin  at  all,  till  its  purity  began  to  be 
corrupted. 

«  Further,  we  find  that  the  Roman  legions  here  were  at 
length  all  recalled  to  help  Uieir  country  against  the  Goths,  and 
other  barbarous  invaders." 

The  chief  scope  of  tliis  sentence  is,  to  give  a  reason  why  the 
Latin  tongue  did  not  ,\trike  any  deep  root  in  this  island,  on  ac- 
count of  tiie  short  continuance  of  Ihe  Romans  in  it.     He  goes  on  ; 

"Meantime  the  Britons,  left  to  shift  for  themselves,  i 
daily  harassed  by  cruel  inroads  from  the  Picts,  were  forced  to 
call  in  the  Saxons  for  their  defence;  who,  consequently,  reduced 
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the  greatest  part  of  the  island  to  tlieir  own  power^  drove  llie 
Britons  into  the  moitt  remote  and  mountainous  pnrtSj  nnd  thr^ 
rest  of  the  country,  in  customs,  religion,  and  languagej  became 
wholly  S«xon." 

This  is  a  very  exceptionable  sentence.  First,  the  phrase, 
■left  to  shift  for  tliemselves,"  is  rather  a  low  phrase,  and  too 
niuch  in  tlie  fanjiliar  style  to  be  proper  in  a  ^ave  treatise. 

[)  Next,  as  the  sentence  advances — "  forced  to  call  in  the  Siocons  for 
..their  defence,  who.  consequently,  reduced  the  greatest  part  of 
tlie  island  to  their  own  power." — What  is  the  meaning  of  **  con- 
sequently'' here?     If  it  means  'afterwards/  or  *  in  progress  iA 

i,  time/  this,  certainly,  is  not  a  sense  in  which  ^  consequently''  is 
often  taken  ;  and  therefore  the  expression  is  chargeable  with 
obscurity.  Tlie  adverb,  "  consequently,"  in  its  most  common 
acceptation,  denotes  one  thing  following  from  another,  us  an 
effect  from  a  cause.  If  he  uses  it  in  Uiis  sense,  and  means  tliat 
the  Britons  being  subdued  by  the  Saxons,  was  a  necessaiy  con* 

hjequencc  of  their  having  called  in  these  Saxons  to  their  as.sist- 
lince,  tliis  consequence  is  drawn  too  abruptly,  and  needed  more 
explanation.  For  tliough  it  has  often  happened,  that  Jiations 
have  been  subdued  by  their  own  auxiliaries,  yet  tlus  is  not  a  con- 
sequence  of  such  a  nature  that  it  can  be  assumed,  as  it  seems 
here  to  be  done,  for  a  first  and  self-evident  principle. — But  fi^> 
ther,  what  shall  we  say  to  tins  phrase,   '*  reduced  the  greatest 

^part  of  the  island  to  their  own  power?"  We  say,  'reduce  to 
rule,  reduce  to  practice' — we  can  say,  that  *  one  nation  reduces 
another  to  subjection/ — But  when  '  dominion'  or  *  power'  is 
used,  we  always,  as  far  as  I  know,  say,  'reduce  under  their 
power.' — *  Reduce  to  tlieir  power,"  is  so  harsh  and  uncommon 
an  expression,  that  though  Dean  Swift's  authority  in  language 
be  very  great,  yet,  in  the  use  of  this  phrase,  I  am  of  opinion 
that  it  would  not  be  sale  to  follow  his  example. 

Besides  these  particular  inaccuracies,  this  sentence  is  charg- 
able  with  want  of  unity  in  the  composition  of  tl»e  whole.  The 
persons  and  the  scene  are  too  often  changed  upon  us — Finst,  the 
Brittms  are  mentioned,   who  are  harassed  by  inroads  from  the 

tiPictfi ;  next,  tlie  Saxons  appear,  who  subdue  the  greatest  pari 
of  the  islan<l,  and  drive  the  Britons  into  tlie  mountains;  ami, 
lastly,  the  rest  of  the  country  is  iutroduced,  and  a  descriptioir 
given  of  the  change  made  upon  it.  All  tliis  forms  a  group  of 
various  objects,  presented  in  such  quick  succession,  that  the  nnnd 
finds  it  difficult  to  comprehend  them  under  one  view.     Accord- 
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ingly  it  is  quoted  iu  the  Elementsi  of  Criticismj  as  an  iufltance  of 
a  sentence  rendered  faulty  by  tlie  breach  of  unity. 

"  Tliis  I  take  to  be  the  reason  why  there  are  more  Latin 
words  remaining  in  the  British  than  the  oUl  Saxon  :  which  ex- 
cepting some  few  variations  in  the  orthography,  is  the  same  ia 
most  original  words  with  our  present  English,  as  well  as  witli 
the  German  and  other  nortliern  dialects.'* 

This  sentence  is  faulty,  somewhat  in  the  same  manner  with 
the  last.  It  is  loose  in  the  connection  of  its  parts  ;  and,  besides 
this,  it  is  also  too  loosely  connected  with  the  preceding  sentence 
\\Tiat  he  had  there  said,  concerning  the  Saxons  expelling  the 
Britons,  and  changing  the  customs,  the  religion,  and  tlie  lan- 
guage of  the  country,  is  a  clear  and  good  reason  for  our  present 
language  being  Saxon  ratlier  than  British.  Tins  is  the  inference 
which  we  would  naturally  expect  him  to  draw  from  the  premises 
just  before  laid  down  :  but  when  he  tells  us.  that  **  this  is  tlie  reason 
why  there  are  more  Latin  words  remaining  in  the  Britith  tongue 
Uian  in  the  old  Saxon,"  we  are  presently  at  a  stand.  No  reason 
for  this  inference  appears.  If  it  can  be  gatliered  at  all  from  the 
foregoing  deduction,  it  is  gathered  only  imperfectly.  For  as  he 
had  told  us  that  the  Britons  had  "  some"  connection  with  the 
Romans,  he  should  have  also  told  us,  in  order  to  make  out  his  in- 
ference, that  the  Saxons  never  had  '  any.'  The  truth  is,  tlie  whole 
of  this  paragraph,  concerning  the  influence  of  the  Latin  tongue 
apon  ours,  is  careless,  perplexed,  and  obscure.  His  argument 
required  to  have  been  more  fully  unfolded,  in  order  to  make  it 
be  distinctly  apprehended,  and  to  give  it  its  due  force.  In  tlie 
next  paragraph  he  proceeds  to  discourse  concerning  the  influence 
of  the  French  tongue  upon  our  language.  The  style  becomes 
uore  clear,  though  not  remarkable  for  great  beauty  or  elegance. 

"  EJward  the  Confessor,  having  lived  long  in  France,  ap- 
oears  to  be  tiie  first  who  introduced  any  mixture  of  the  French 
tongue  with  tlie  Saxon  ;  tlie  court  aflecting  what  the  prince  was 
'bnd  of,  and  others  taking  it  up  for  a  fashion,  as  it  is  now  with 
AS.  William  the  Conqueror  proceeded  much  farther,  bringing 
over  witli  him  vast  numbers  of  that  nation,  scattered  them  in 
every  monastery,  giving  them  great  quantities  of  land,  directing 
all  pleadings  to  be  in  that  language,  and  endeavouring  to  make 
H  universal  in  the  kingdom.'' 

Od  these  two  sentences,  I  have  nothing  of  moment  to  ob- 
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Tve.     The  sense  is  brought  out  dearly,  aiul  in  simple,  unaf- 
Fected  language. 

**  This,  at  leaat,  is  the  opinion  generally  received  :  hut  your 
lordship  hath  fully  convinced  me,  that  the  French  tongue  made 
yet  a  greater  progress  here  under  Harry  tlie  Second,  who  had 
large  territories  on  that  continent  both  from  his  fatlier  and 
his  wife;  made  frequent  journeys  and  expeditions  thitlier;  and 
won  always  attended  with  a  number  of  bis  countrymen^  retaia- 
crs  at  court." 

In  the  beginning  of  this  sentence^  our  author  states  an  op- 
position between  an  opinion  generally  received,  and  that  of  his 
lordship  ;  and  in  compliment  to  his  patron,  he  tells  us,  that 
his  lordship  had  convinced  hiui  uf  somewhat  that  differed  from 
the  general  opinion.  Thus  one  must  naturally  understand  his 
^rords :  "  This,  at  least,  is  tlie  opinion  generally  received ; 
but  your  lordship  hath  fully  convinced  me" — Now  l»ere  there 
must  be  an  inaccuracy  of  expression.  For,  on  examining  what 
went  before,  there  appears  no  sort  of  opposition  betwixt  the  gen- 
erally received  opinion,  and  that  of  the  author's  patron.  The 
general  opinion  was,  that  William  the  Conqueror  bad  proceeded 
nmch  farther  than  Edward  the  Confessor,  in  propagating  tJie 
French  language,  and  had  endeavoured  to  make  it  universal. 
Lord  Oxford's  opinion  was,  that  the  French  tongue  had  gone  on 
to  make  a  yet  greater  progress  under  Harry  the  Second,  tlian 
it  had  done  under  his  predecessor  William  :  which  two  opinions 
are  as  entirely  consistent  with  each  other  as  any  can  be;  and  tliero* 
fore  the  opposition  here  affected  to  be  stated  between  tliem,  hy 
the  adversative  particle  **  but,**  was  improper  and  groundless. 

■  For  some  centuries  after,  there  was  a  constant  inlercouise 
between  France  and  England  by  the  dominions  we  possessed 
there,  and  tJie  conquests  we  made ;  so  that  our  language,  be- 
tween two  and  three  hundred  years  ago,  seems  to  have  had  a 
greater  mixture  with  French  than  at  present;  many  words  hav- 
ing been  afterwards  rejected,  and  some  since  ti»e  days  of  Spen- 
ser ;  nlthoujLjh  we  have  still  retained  not  a  few,  which  have  been 
long  anticjuated  in  France.** 

Tiiis  is  a  sentence  too  long  and  intricate,  and  liable  to  the 
same  objection  that  was  maile  to  a  former  one,  of  the  want  of 
unity.  It  consists  of  four  mcn»bers,  each  divided  from  tlie  suh- 
sequeut  by  a  semicolon.  In  going  along,  we  naturally  expect 
the  sentence  is  to  end  at  tlie  second  of  these,  or,  at  farthest,  at 
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the  iliird  ;  wlion,  to  our  surprise,  a  new  member  of  the  period 
makes  its  appearance,  and  fatigues  our  attention  in  joining  all 
the  parts  together.  Such  a  structure  of  a  sentence  is  always  the 
mark  of  careless  writing,  la  the  first  member  of  the  sentence^ 
"a  constant  intercourse  between  France  and  England,  by  the  do* 
minions  we  possessed  there,  and  the  conquests  we  made,"  the 
constructioD  is  not  suMciently  tilled  u]>.  In  place  of  "*  intercourM 
by  the  dominions  we  possessed,**  it  should  have  been — '  by  rea- 
son of  the  dominions  we  possessed' — or — *  occasioned  by  the  do- 
minions we  possessed* — and  in  place  of — "tl»e  dominioiu  we 
possessed  there,  and  the  conquests  we  mode/  the  regular  style 
is — 'the  dominions  wliich  we  possesaed  there,  and  the  conquests 
which  we  made/ — The  relative  pronoun  *whiclr  is  indeed,  ia 
phrases  of  this  kind  sometimes  omitted  :  but,  when  it  is  omitted, 
the  style  becomes  elliptic  ;  aud  though  in  conversation,  or  in  tlte 
very  light  and  easy  kinds  of  writing,  such  elliptic  style  may  not 
be  improper,  yet  in  grave  and  regular  writing,  it  is  better  to  fill 
up  the  construction,  and  insert  the  relative  pronomi. — After  hav- 
ing said — **  I  could  produce  several  instances  of  botli  kinds,  if  it 
were  of  any  use  or  entertainment" — our  autJior  begins  the  next 
paragraph  thus  : 

"To  examine  into  the  jseveral  circumstances  by  which  the 
language  of  a  country  may  be  altered,  would  force  me  to  eater 
into  a  wide  field." 

There  is  nothing  remarkoble  in  this  sentence,  unless  that 
here  occurs  the  first  instance  of  a  metaphor  since  the  beginning 
of  this  treatise ;  ^  entering  into  a  wide  field,**  being  put  for 
beginning  an  extensive  subject.  Few  writers  deal  less  in  figura- 
tive language  than  Swift.  I  before  observed,  tJjat  he  appears  to 
despise  ornaments  of  this  kind:  and  though  this  renders  his  stylo 
somewhat  dry  on  serious  subjects,  yet  his  plainness  and  simpli- 
city, I  must  not  forbear  to  remind  my  readers,  is  far  preferable 
to  an  ostentatious  and  affected  parade  of  ornament. 

"  I  shall  only  observe,  that  the  Latin,  the  French,  and  the 
English,  seem  to  have  undergone  the  same  fortune.  The  first, 
from  the  days  of  Romulus  to  those  of  Julius  Ciesar,  sufiTcred 
perpetual  chan;T;es ;  and  by  what  we  meet  in  those  authors  who 
occa.sionalIy  speak  on  that  subject,  as  well  as  from  certain  frag- 
ments of  old  laws,  it  is  manifest,  that  tlie  Latin,  three  hundred 
years  before  Tully,  was  as  unintelligible  in  his  time,  as  the  French 
and  English  of  the  same  period  are  now ;  and  these  two  Imvc 
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clianged  as  much  since  William  the  Conqueror  (which  is  but  lit- 
tle lesfi  thuu  seven  hmidred  yeura,)  as  the  Latin  apj^eurs  to  have 
done  in  tlic  like  term.'' 

The  dean  plainly  appears  to  be  writing  negligently  here. 
Tiiis  sentence  in  one  of  that  involved  and  intricate  kind,  of  which 
some  instances  Imve  occurred  before  ;  bat  none  worse  than  this- 
It  requires  a  very  distinct  head  to  comprehend  the  whole  mean- 
ing of  tlic  period  at  &rst  reading.  In  one  part  of  it  we  find 
.extreme  carelessness  of  expression.  He  says,  "  it  is  manifest 
that  the  Latin,  three  hundred  years  before  Tully,  was  asunintel- 
Jigible  in  his  time,  as  the  English  and  French  of  the  same  period 
are  now."  By  the  English  and  French  "  of  the  same  period," 
must  naturally  be  understood,  '  the  English  and  French  that 
ijwere  spoken  Uiree  hundred  years  before  Tully.*  This  is  tlic 
only  grammatical  meaning  his  words  will  bear ;  and  yet  as- 
suredly what  he  means,  and  what  it  would  have  been  easy  for 
,^im  to  have  expressed  with  more  precision  is,  '  the  English  and 
French  that  were  spoken  three  hundred  years  ago  ;'  or  at  a  pe- 
riod equally  distant  from  our  age.  as  the  old  Latin,  which  he  bad 
mentioned,  was  from  the  age  of  Tully.  But  when  an  author 
writes  hastily,  and  does  not  review  with  proper  care  what  he  has 
writteu,  many  such  inaccuracies  will  be  apt  to  creep  into  his 
style. 

•■  Whether  our  language  or  the  French  will  decline  as  fast 
as  the  Roman  did.  is  a  question  that  would  perhaps  admit  moro 
debate  than  it  is  worth.  There  were  many  reasons  for  tlie  cor- 
iruptionM  of  tiie  last ;  as  the  change  of  their  government  to  a 
lyranny,  which  ruined  the  study  of  eloquence,  there  being  no 
further  use  or  encouragement  for  popular  orators  ;  tlieir  giving 
imt  only  the  freedom  of  the  city,  but  capacity  for  employments, 
to  several  towns  in  Gaul,  Spain^  and  Germany,  and  other  distant 
parts,  as  far  as  Asia,  which  brought  a  great  number  of  foreign 
pretenders  to  Rome  ;  the  slavish  disposition  of  the  senate  and 
people,  by  which  the  wit  and  eloquence  of  the  age  were  wholly 
, turned  into  panegyric,  the  most  barren  of  all  subjects ;  the  great 
corruption  of  manners,  and  introduction  of  foreign  luxury,  with 
foreign  terms  to  express  it,  with  several  others  that  might  be  as- 
signed ;  not  to  mention  the  invasions  from  the  Goths  and  Vandals, 
>luch  arc  too  obvious  to  insist  on.* 

'^  -  '  In  the  enumeration  here  made  of  the  causes  contributing  to- 
'  wds  tbe  corruption  of  the  Roman  language,  there  are  many 
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inaccuracies — "  the  change  of  tlieir  government  to  a  tjranny" — 
Of  whose  government?  He  had  indeed  been  speaking  of  the 
Roman  languagej  and  therefore  we  guess  at  his  meaning  ;  but 
the  style  is  ungrammatical ;  for  he  had  not  mentioned  the  Ro- 
mans themselves ;  and  tlxerefore,  when  he  soys  •*  their  govern- 
ment/ there  is  no  antecedent  in  the  sentence  to  which  the  pro- 
nooiij  *  their,"  can  refer  with  any  propriety. — "  Giving  the 
capacitj'  for  employments  to  several  towns  in  Gaul,"  is  a  ques- 
tionable expression.  For  though  towns  are  sometimes  put  for 
the  people  who  inhabit  them,  yet  to  give  a  town  "  the  capacity 
for  employments**  sounds  harsh  and  uncouth.  **  The  wit  and 
eloquence  of  the  age  wholly  turned  into  panegyric,"  is  a  phrase 
which  does  not  well  express  the  meaning.  Neither  wit  nor  elo- 
quence can  be  turned  into  panegyric ;  but  they  may  be  turned 
"  towards  panegyric,"  or  **  employed  in  panegyric,"  which  was 
the  senile  the  author  had  in  view. 

The  conclusion  of  the  enumeration  is  visibly  incorrect — 
**  The  great  corruption  of  manners,  and  introduction  of  foreign 
luxury,  with  foreign  terms  to  express  it,  with  several  othera  that 
might  be  assigned" — He  means,  '  with  several  other  reasons/ 
The  word  **  reasons,"  had  indeed  been  mentioned  before  ;  but  as 
it  stands  at  the  distance  of  thirteen  lines  backward,  the  repetition 
of  it  here  became  indispensable,  in  order  to  avoid  ambiguity, 
"  Not  to  mention,"  he  adds,  **  the  invasions  from  the  Goths  and 
Vandals,  which  are  too  obvious  to  insist  on,"  One  would  imagine 
him  to  mean,  that  the  invasions  from  the  Goths  and  Vandals  are 
'  historical  facts'  too  welt  known  and  obvious  to  be  insisted 
on.  But  he  means  quite  a  different  thing,  though  he  has  not 
taken  the  proper  method  of  expressing  it,  Uirough  his  haste  pro- 
bably, to  finish  the  paragraph  :  namely,  that  these  invasions  from 
the  Goths  and  Vandals  **  were  causes  of  the  corruption  of  the 
Roman  language  too  obvious  to  be  insisted  on." 

I  shall  not  pursue  this  criticism  any  further.  I  have  been 
obliged  to  point  out  many  inaccuracies  in  tlie  passage  which  we 
have  considered.  But,  in  order  that  my  observations  may  not 
be  construed  as  meant  to  depreciate  the  style  or  the  writings  of 
Dean  Swift  below  their  just  value,  tlicre  are  two  remarks,  which 
I  judge  it  necessary  to  make  before  concluding  this  lecture. 
One  is,  that  it  were  unfair  to  estimate  an  author's  style  on  the 
whole,  by  some  passage  in  his  writings,  which  chances  to  be 
composed  in  a  careless  manner.  This  is  the  case  with  respect 
to  this  treatise,  which  has  much  the  appearance  of  a  hasty  pro- 
duction ;  though,  as  I  before  observea    it  was  by  no  means  oo 
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Uint  account  tluit  I  pitched  upon  it  for  tbe  subject  of  tins  exer- 
rise.  But  after  having  examined  it,  T  am  sensible  that,  in  mnny 
oilier  of  his  writings,  the  dean  is  more  accurate. 

My  other  observation,  which  is  equally  applicable  to  Dean 
Swift  and  Mr.  Addison,  is,  that  there  may  be  writers  much  freer 
from  such  inaccuracies,  as  1  have  had  occasion  to  point  out  in 
these  two,  whose  style,  however,  upon  the  whole,  may  not  have 
half  Uieir  merit.  Refinement  in  languat>:e  has,  of  late  yearif, 
begun  to  be  much  attended  to.  In  several  modern  productions 
of  very  small  value,  I  should  Bnd  it  difficult  to  point  out  many 
errors  in  langimge.  The  words  might  probably,  be  all  proper 
words,  correctly  and  clearly  arranged,  and  the  turn  of  the  sen- 
tence sonorous  and  musical ;  whilst  yet  the  style,  upon  the  whole, 
misht  deserve  no  praise.  The  fault  often  lies  in  what  may  be 
called  the  general  cast  or  complexion  of  the  style  ;  which  a  per- 
son of  good  taste  discerns  to  be  vicious  ;  to  be  feeble,  for  instance, 
and  diifuse ;  flimsy  or  aSected ;  petulant  or  ostentatious  ; 
though  the  faults  cannot  be  so  easily  pointed  oift  and  particular- 
]zed|  as  when  they  lie  in  some  erroneous  or  negligent  construction 
of  a  sentence.  Wherea:*,  such  writers  as  Addison  and  Swift 
carry  always  those  general  characters  of  good  style,  which,  in 
the  midst  of  their  occasional  negligences,  every  person  of  good 
taste  must  descem  and  approve.  We  see  their  faults  over- 
balnnced  by  higher  beauties.  We  see  a  writer  of  sense  and 
reflection  expressing  his  sentiments  without  alfectation ;  atten- 
tive to  thoughts  as  weU  as  to  words  ;  and,  in  the  main  current 
of  his  language,  elegant  and  beautiful;  and  therefore,  the  only 
proper  use  to  be  made  of  tlie  blemishes  Mhich  oc^'ur  in  the  writ- 
ings of  such  autitors,  is  to  point  out  to  those  who  apply  themselves 
to  the  study  of  composition,  some  of  the  rules  which  they  ought 
to  observe  for  avoiding  such  errors  ;  and  to  render  them  sensible 
of  the  necessity  of  strict  attention  to  language  and  to  style.  Let 
them  imitate  the  ease  and  simplicity  of  those  great  authors  ;  let 
tlicra  study  to  be  always  natural,  and  as  fur  as  they  can,  always 
correct  in  their  expressions  ;  let  them  endeavour  to  be,  at  some 
times,  lively  and  striking  ;  but  carefully  avoid  being  at  any  time 
osteDtatious  and  ailccted. 
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ing  anil  interesting  arts,  both  of  composition  and  pronunciation, 
enter  into  the  idea  of  eloquence. 

An  objection  may,  perhaps^  hence  be  formed  against  elo- 
quence ;  as  an  art  wliich  may  be  employed  for  persuading  to  iJI, 
as  well  as  to  good.  Tbere  is  no  doubt  that  it  may  ;  and  80  rea- 
floniag  may  also  be,  and  too  often  is  employed,  for  leading  men 
into  error.  But  who  would  tliink  of  forming  an  argument  from 
this  against  the  cultivation  of  our  reasoning  powers  ?  Reason^ 
eloquence,  and  every  vCti  which  ever  has  been  studied  among 
mankind,  may  be  abused,  and  may  prove  dangerous  in  the 
hands  of  bad  men ;  but  it  were  perfectly  childish  to  contend, 
that,  upon  this  account,  they  ought  to  be  abolished.  Give 
truth  and  virtue  the  same  arms  which  you  give  vice  and  false- 
hood, and  the  former  are  likely  to  prevail.  Eloquence  is  no 
invention  of  the  schools.  Nature  teaches  every  man  to  be 
eloquent,  when  he  is  much  in  earnest.  Place  him  in  some 
critical  situation  ;  let  him  have  some  great  interest  at  stake, , 
and  you  will  see  him  lay  hold  of  tlie  most  effectual  means  of 
persuasion.  The  art  of  oratory  proposes  nothing  more  than 
to  follow  out  that  track  which  nature  has  first  pointed  out. , 
And  the  more  exactly  that  this  track  is  pursued,  llie  more  that 
eloquence  is  properly  studied,  tlie  more  shall  we  be  guarded  ; 
against  the  abuse  which  bad  men  make  of  it,  and  enabled  the  . 
better  to  distinguish  between  true  eloquence  and  the  tricks  of 
sophistry. 

We  may  distinguish  tliree  kinds,  or  degrees,  of  eloquence. 
The  first,  and  lowest,  is  tiiat  which  aims  only  at  pleasing  the 
hearers.  Such,  generally,  is  the  eloquence  of  panegjric^,  in-  . 
augural  orations,  addresses  to  great  men,  and  otlier  harangues 
of  this  sort.  This  ornamental  .sort  of  composition  is  not  alto- 
gether to  be  rejected.  It  may  innocently  amuse  and  entertain  ^ 
the  mind;  and  it  may  be  mixed,  at  the  same  time,  with  very  use- 
ful sentiments.  But  it  must  be  confessed,  that  where  the  speaker  , 
has  no  further  aim  than  merely  to  shine  and  to  please,  there  is 
great  danger  of  art  being  strained  into  ustentatiou,  and  of  the 
composition  becoming  tiresome  and  languid. 

A  second  and  a  higher  degree  of  eloquence  is  when  tlie 
speaker  aims  not  merely  to  please,  but  also  to  inform,  to  in- 
struct, to  convince :  when  his  art  is  exerted  in  removing  preju- 
dices against  himself  and  his  cause,  in  choosing  the  most  proper 
arguments,  stating  them  with  the  greatest  force,  arrangiug  them 
in  the  best  order,  expressing  and  delivering  them  witfi  propriety 
and  beauty  ;  and  thereby  disposing  us  to  pass  that  judgmeutj 
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or  embrace  that  side  of  the  cause,  to  whinli  he  seeks  to  briii^ 
U9.  VVithiri  this  compass,  cliiefly,  is  eniploycU  tlie  eloquence  of 
the  bar. 

But  there  is  a  third,  and  still  liigher  degree  of  eloquence, 
wherein  a  greater  power  is  exerted  over  the  human  mind  ;  by 
which  we  are  not  only  convinced,  but  are  interested,  agitated, 
and  carried  along  with  the  speaker ;  our  passions  are  made  to 
rise  together  with  his  ;  we  enter  into  all  bis  emotions  ;  we  love, 
we  detest,  we  resent,  according  as  he  inspires  us ;  and  are 
prompted  to  resolve,  or  to  act,  with  vigour  and  warmth.  De- 
bate in  popular  assemblies  o})ens  tlie  most  illustrious  field  to 
this  species  of  eloquence ;  and  the  pulpit,  also,  a<lmits  it. 

I  am  here  to  observe,  and  the  observation  is  of  consequence, 
that  (he  high  eIo<}uence  which  I  have  last  mentioned,  is  always 
the  ofT^pring  of  pussioo.  By  passion,  I  mean  that  state  of  the 
mind  in  which  it  is  agitated,  and  tired,  by  some  object  it  has  in 
view.  A  man  may  convince,  and  even  persuade  others  to  act, 
by  mere  reason  and  argument.  But  that  degree  of  eloquence 
which  gains  the  admiration  of  mankind,  and  properly  denomi- 
nates one  an  orator,  is  never  found  without  warmth  or  passion. 
Passion,  when  in  such  a  degree  as  to  rouse  and  kindle  the  mind, 
without  throwing  it  out  of  the  possession  of  ifself,  is  universally 
found  to  exalt  all  the  human  powers.  It  renders  the  mind  in- 
finitely more  enlightened,  more  penetrating,  more  vigorous  and 
masterly,  than  it  is  in  its  calm  moments.  A  man,  actuated  by  a 
strong  passion,  becomes  much  greater  than  he  is  at  other  times. 
He  is  conscious  of  more  strength  and  force  ;  he  utters  greater 
sentiments,  conceives  higher  designs,  and  executes  them  with  a 
boldness  and  a  felicity  of  which,  on  other  occasions,  he  could 
not  think  himself  capable.  But  ciiieily,  with  respect  to  persua- 
sion, is  tlie  power  of  passion  felt.  Almost  every  man,  in  pas- 
sion, is  eloquent.  Then»  he  is  at  no  loss  for  words  and  argu- 
ments. He  transmits  to  others,  by  a  sort  of  contagious  sympa- 
thy, the  warm  sentiments  which  he  feels  :  his  looks  and  gestures 
are  all  persuasive ;  and  nature  here  shows  herself  inlinitely 
more  powerful  than  art.  This  is  the  foundation  of  tliat  just  and 
noted  rule  :  **  Si  vis  me  flere,  dolendum  est  primum  ipse  tibi.* 

This  principle  being  once  admitted,  that  all  high  eloquence 
flows  from  passion,  several  consequences  follow,  which  deserve 
to  be  attended  to ;  and  the  mention  of  which  will  stir\e  to 
coDdrm  the  principle  itself.  For  hence  the  miiversally  acknow- 
ledged effect  of  entliusiasm,  or  warmth  of  any  kind,  in  public 
speakers,  for  aflecting  their  audience.    Hence  all  laboured  de- 
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clanintion,  uiul  aflected  Drnaments  of  style,  wliicli  show  the  miiul 
to  be  cool  and  unmoved,  nre  so  mconsistont  with  persuasive  elo- 
quence. Hence  all  studied  prettinesses^  in  gesture  or  pnmun- 
cintion,  detract  so  greatly  from  the  weight  of  a  speaker.  Hence 
a  discourse  that  is  read,  moves  iis  less  tlian  one  that  is  spoken, 
as  having  less  the  appearance  of  coming  warm  from  the  lieart. 
Hence,  to  call  a  man  cold,  is  the  same  tiling  as  to  say  tliat  he  Mj 
not  eloquent.  Hence  a  sceptical  man,  who  is  always  in  sus^l 
pense,  and  feels  nothing  strongly  ;  or  a  cunning  merccnar}Mnan/ 
who  is  suspected  rather  to  assume  the  appearance  of  passion 
than  to  feel  it  ;  have  so  little  power  over  men  in  public  sprakiiig. 
Hence,  in  fine,  the  necessity  of  beings  and  being  believed  to  be,j 
disinterested,  and  in  eamestj  in  order  to  persuade. 

Tliese  are  some  of  the  capital  ideas  which  have  occurred  to"* 
me,  concerning  eloquence  in  general ;  and  with  wliicli  I  havtfj 
thought  proper  to  begin,  as  the  foundation  of  much  of  whi 
I  am  afterwards   to  suggest.     From  what  I  have   already  8nid«j 
it  is  evident  that  eloquence  is  a  high  talent,  and  of  great  import 
ance  in  society  ;  and  that  it  requires  both  natural  genius,  nntfl 
much  improvement  from  art.     Viewed  as  (he  art  of  persuasiofij 
it  requires,  in  its  lowest  stale,  soundness  of  understanding,  nnaj 
considerable  acquaintance  with  human  nature  ;  and,  in  its  higher! 
degree,    it   requires,    moreover,  strong  sensibility   of  mind, 
warm  and  lively  imagination,  joined  with  correctness  of  jud;;-* 
Trent,  and  an  extensive  command  of  the  power   of  language  ;  Ur 
which  must  also  be  added,  the  graces  of  pronunciation  and  de- 
livery.— Let  us  next  proceed  to  consider  in  what  state  eloquence 
Itas  subsisted  in  different  ages  and  nations. 

It  is  an  observation  made  by  several  writers,  that  eloquence 
is  to  be  looke<l  for  only  in  free  states.     Longinus,  in  paHicnlnr/j 
at  the  end  of  his  treatise  on  the  sublime,  when  assigning  the^ 
reason  why  so  little  stdilimity  of  genius  appeared  in  the  age^ 
wherein  he  lived,  illustrates  this  observation  with  a  great  dei 
of  beauty.     Liberty,  he  remarks,  is  the  nurse  of  true  genius/ 
it  animates  the  spirit,  and  invigorates  the  hopes  of  men  ;  excite*"' 
honourable  emulationi  and  a  desire  of  rxrefling  in  evtry  art. 
All  other  qualiBcRtions,  l»e  says,  you  may  tind  among  tliose  who 
are  deprived  of  liberty ;  but  never  did  a  slavi*  become  nn  ora- 
tor; he  can  only  be  a  pompous  flatterer.     Now,  thotigii  th 
reasoning  be,  in   the  main,   trne;  it  must,  however,  be   undcr^^ 
stood  with  some  limitations.     For,  under  arbitrary  government^^J 
if  tJiey  be  of  Die  civilized  kind,  and  give  encouragement  to  the 
arts,  ornamented  eloquence  may  flourish  remarkably.    Witness 
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France  at  Ibia  day^  where  ever  tfiuce  the  reign  of  Louia  XIV. 
more  of  what  may  justly  be  called  eloquence,  witliin  a  certain 
sphere,  ia  to  be  fotind,  than  pcrliaps,  in  any  other  nation  iu  Eu- 
rope ;  though  freedom  be  enjoyed  by  some  nations  in  a  much 
greater  degree.  The  FrtMich  sermons,  and  orations  pronounced 
on  public  occasionSj  are  not  only  polite  and  elegant  harangues^ 
but  several  of  them  are  uncommonly  spirited,  are  animateil 
with  bold  fibres,  and  rise  to  a  degree  of  the  sublime.  Their 
eloquence,  however,  in  general,  mttst  be  confessed  to  be  of  the 
Aowery,  rather  than  the  vigorous  kind ;  calculated  more  to 
please  and  sooth,  than  to  convince  an<l  persuade.  High,  manly, 
and  forcible  eloquence,  is,  indeed,  to  be  looked  for  only,  or 
chiefly,  in  the  regions  of  freedom.  Under  arbitrary  govern- 
ments, besides  the  general  turn  of  softness  and  effeminacy  which 
auch  governments  may  be  justly  supposed  to  give  to  Ihe  spirit 
of  a  nation,  the  art  oi'  speaking  cannot  be  such  an  instrument  of 
ambition,  busineHS,  and  power,  as  it  is  in  democractical  states. 
It  is  conrine4l  witliiu  a  narrower  range  ;  it  can  be  employed  onl^ 
in  the  pulpit,  or  at  the  bar ;  but  is  excluded  from  those  great 
scenes  of  public  busitiess,  where  tlie  spirits  of  men  have  tliO 
freest  exertion;  where  important  alfairs  are trnusarted,  and  per- 
suasion, of  course,  is  more  seriously  studied.  Wherever  man 
can  acquire  most  power  over  man  by  means  of  reason  and  dis- 
course, which  certainly  is  under  a  free  state  of  government* 
there  we  may  naturally  expect  that  true  ehiquence  will  l)e  best 
understood,  and  carried  to  the  greatest  height. 

Hence,  in  tracing  the  rise  of  oratory,  we  need  not  attempt 
to  go  far  back  into  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  or  search  for  it 
Muiong  tlie  monuments  of  eastern  or  Egyptian  antiquity.  Iu 
tliose  ages,  there  was,  indeed,  an  eloquence  of  a  certain  kind ; 
but  it  approached  nearer  to  poetry,  than  to  what  we  properly 
call  oratory.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  as  I  formerly  showed, 
that  the  language  of  the  first  ages  was  passionate  and  metapho- 
rical ;  owing  partly  to  the  scanty  stock  of  words,  of  which 
speech  then  consisted  ;  and  partly  to  the  tincture  which  lan- 
guage naturally  takes  from  the  savage  and  uncultivated  state  of 
men,  agitated  by  unrestrained  passions,  and  struck  by  events, 
which  to  Ihem  are  strange  and  surprising.  In  this  state,  rup- 
ture and  enthusiasm,  the  parents  of  poetry,  had  an  ample  tield. 
But  while  the  intercourse  of  men  was  as  yet  unfrcquent,  and 
Ibrce  and  strength  were  the  chief  means  employed  in  ilecidin^ 
controversies*  the  arts  of  oratory  and  persuasion,  of  reasonin]^ 
and  debate,  could  bo  but  little  known.    The  Grst  empires  tliat 
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arose,  the  Assyrian  and  Egyptian,  were  of  the  despotic  kiod. 
The  whole  power  was  in  the  handn  of  one,  or  at  most  of  a  few. 
The  multitude  were  accustomed  to  a  blind  reverence  ;  they  were^ 
led,  not  persuaded  ;  and  none  of  those  retiiiements  of  society, 
which  make  public  speaking  an  object  of  importance,  were  ay 
yet  introduced. 

It  is  not  till  the  rise  of  the  Grecian  republics,  that  we  find 
any  remarkable  appearances  of  eloquence  as  the  art  of  persua- 
sion ;  and  these  gave  it  such  a  field  as  it  never  had  before,  and 
perhaps,  has  never  had  again  Bince  that  time.  And,  therefore, 
as  the  Grecian  eloquence  has  ever  been  the  object  of  at!  t  ■'  'i  ri 
to  those  who  have  studied  the  powers  of  speech,  it  is  n  y 

Uiat  we  tix  our  attention,  for  a  little  on  this  period. 

Greere  was  divided  into  a  multitude  of  petty  states.  Tlics^ 
were  governed  at  first  by  kings,  who  were  called  tyrants ;  on 
whose  expulsion  from  all  these  states,  there  sprung;  up  a  great 
number  of  democratical  governments,  founded  nearly  on  th^ 
s<ixne  plan,  animated  by  the  same  high  spirit  of  freedoui:^ 
mulually  jealous,  and  rivals  of  one  anoliier.  We  may  compute 
the  flourishing  period  of  those  Grecian  states  to  have  lasted 
from  the  battle  of  Marathon,  till  the  time  of  Alexander  tba 
Great,  who  subdued  the  liberties  of  Greece  ;  a  perio<l  which 
comprehends  about  150  years,  and  within  which  are  to  be  foucul' 
most  of  their  celebrated  poets  and  philosophers,  but  chiefly 
orators  ;  for  though  poetry  and  philosophy  were  not  extino^^ 
among  them  after  tliat  period,  yet  eloquence  hardly  nmde  aoy 
figure. 

Of  these  Grecian  republics,  the  most  noted  by  far,  for  clo^ 
quence,  and,  indeed,  for  arts  of  every  kind,  was  that  of  Athensi. 
The  Athenians  were  an  ingenious,  quick,  sprightly  people  ;  prac* 
tised  in  business,  and  sharpened  by  Irequent  an<i  sudden  revo- 
lutions, which  happened  in  their  government.  The  (genius  ofi 
their  government  was  altogether  democratical ;  their  legislature 
consisted  of  the  whole  body  of  the  people.  They  had,  indeed.^ 
a  senate  of  five  hundred  ;  but  in  tlie  general  convention  of  tl;oi 
citizens  was  placed  the  last  resort ;  and  afl'airs  were  comiucted 
there,  entirely,  by  reasoning,  speakin^^,  and  n  skilful  application 
to  the  passions  and  interests  of  a  popidar  assembly.  There  laws 
were  made,  peace  and  war  decreed,  and  ttience  the  DiagistratcMj 
were  chosen.  For  the  highest  honours  of  the  state  were  u]ik«)< 
open  to  all ;  nor  was  the  meanest  tradesman  excluded  from  a 
seat  in  their  supreme  courts.  In  such  a  state,  eloquence,  it  ht^i 
obvious,  would  be  much  studied,  us  the  surest  means  of  rising 
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to  influence  and  power  ;  and  what  sort  of  eloquf ncc  T  Not 
that  which  was  brilliant  merely,  and  showy,  but  that  which  was 
fotirnl.  upon  Irial,  to  be  most  efTectual  for  convincing,  interesling, 
had  persuading  the  hearers.  For  there,  public  speaking  was 
not  a  mere  competition  for  empty  applause,  bat  a  serious  conten- 
tion for  that  public  leading,  which  was  the  great  object  both  of 
the  men  of  ambition,  and  the  men  of  viHue. 

In  so  enlightened  and  acute  a  nation,  where  tJie  highest  at- 
tention was  paid  tn  every  tiling  elegant  in  tlie  arts,  we  may  natu- 
rally ex])ect  to  find  th«  public  taste  refined  and  judicious.  Ac- 
cordingly, it  was  improved  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  Attic 
taste  and  Attic  manner  have  passed  into  a  proverb.  It  is  true, 
that  ambitious  demagogues,  and  corrupt  orators,  did  sometimea 
dazssle  and  mislead  the  people,  by  a  showy  but  false  eloquence  ; 
for  the  Athenians,  with  all  their  acuteness,  were  factious  and 
g;tddy,  and  great  admirers  of  every  novelty.  But  when  some 
important  interest  drew  their  attention,  when  any  great  danger 
•^used  them,  and  put  their  judgment  to  a  serious  trial,  they  com- 
monly distinguished,  very  justly,  between  genuine  and  spurious 
eloquence :  and  hence  Demosthenes  triumphed  over  all  his  op- 
ponents ;  because  be  spoke  always  to  the  puqiose,  affected  no 
insigniticant  parade  of  words,  used  weighty  arguments,  and 
showed  them  clearly  where  their  interest  lay.  In  critical  con- 
junctures of  the  state,  when  (he  public  was  alarmed  with  some 
pressingtianger,  when  the  people  were  assembled,  and  procla- 
mation was  made  by  the  crier,  for  any  one  to  rise  and  deliver  his 
opinion  upon  the  present  situation  of  allairs,  empty  declamation 
and  sophistical  reasoning  would  not  only  have  been  hissed,  but 
resente<i  and  punished  by  an  assembly  so  intelligent  and  accus- 
tomed to  business.  Their  greatest  orators  trembled  on  such 
occasions,  when  they  rose  to  address  the  people,  as  they  knew 
they  were  to  be  held  answerable  for  (he  issue  of  the  counsel 
which  they  gave.  The  most  liberal  endowments  of  the  greatest 
princes  never  could  found  such  a  school  for  true  oratory,  as  was 
formed  by  tlie  nature  of  the  Athenian  republic.  Eloquence 
there  sprung^  native  and  vigorous,  from  amidst  the  contentions 
of  faction  and  freedon),  of  public  business  and  of  active  life  ; 
and  not  from  that  retirement  and  speculation,  which  we  are  apt 
sometimes  to  fancy  more  favourable  to  eloquence  than  they  are 
found  to  be. 

Pisistratus,  who  was  contemporary  with  Solon,  and  sub- 
verted his  plan   of  government,  is  mentioned  by   Plutarch,  as 
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the  first  who  disUnguiiibed  himself  auiong  the  AUieniaus  by 
applkaliou  to  the  arts  of  speech.  His  ubiltty  in  tliese  arts, 
employed  for  raising  himself  to  the  sovereign  power ;  vihii 
however^  when  he  had  attained  it,  he  extrrcised  with  mudei 
tion.  Of  tlie  oratura  who  flourished  between  his  time  and  the 
Pelopomiosian  war,  no  particular  mention  is  made  iu  history, 
Periclea,  who  died  about  the  beginning  of  that  war,  was  pruperl 
the  first  who  carried  eloquence  to  n  great  height ;  tu  .sucli  a 
height,  indeed,  that  it  does  not  appear  he  was  ever  afterwiirdf 
surpassed.  He  was  more  tlum  an  orator ;  he  was  also  a  states- 
man and  a  general;  expert  in  business,  and  of  on  io 
address.  Forty  years  he  governed  Athens  with  absolui  .  ; 
and  historians  ascribe  his  influence,  not  more  to  his  political 
talents  tlian  to  his  eloquence,  which  was  of  that  forcible 
vehement  kind^  tliat  bore  every  thing  before  it^  and  triumj^l 
over  the  passions  and  afl*ection8  of  the  people.  Hence  he  hud 
the  surname  of  Olympias  given  him  ;  and  it  was  said,  that, 
like  Jupiter,  he  thimdered  when  he  spoke.  Though  his  oi 
Lition  be  liable  to  censurCj  yet  he  was  distinguished  lor  several 
virtues  ;  and  it  was  tlie  contidence  which  the  people  repused  iu. 
his  integrity,  that  gave  such  a  powerful  efl'ect  to  his  el(jqueitu«»| 
He  appears  to  have  been  generous,  magnanimous,  and  pubUof 
spirited;  he  raised  no  fortune  to  himself;  he  expended  inileu4 
great  sums  of  the  public  money,  but  chiefly  on  public  work%. 
and  at  his  death  is  said  to  have  valued  himseli'  principally  (ui 
having  never  obliged  any  citizen  to  wear  mourning  uu  his  ac- 
count, during  his  long  administration.  It  is  &  remarkable  par^ 
ticular  recorded  of  Pericles,  by  Suidas,  that  he  was  the  Hrat, 
Athenian  who  composed^  and  put  into  writing,  a  discoiu-se  da*, 
signed  for  the  public. 

Posterior  to  Pericles,  in   the  course  of  the  PeJoj'  a 

war,  arose  Cieon,  Alcibiades,  Cntias,  and  Theramenet^,  >  t 

citizens  of  Athens,  who  were  all  distinguished  tor  their  elo- 
quence. They  were  not  orators  by  profession ;  they  were  do^ 
formed  by  schools,  but  by  a  much  more  powerful  education^ 
that  of  business  and  debate  ;  where  man  sharpened  man.  oiifl 
civil  aflTairs  carried  on  by  public  speakings  brought  every  power 
of  the  mind  into  action.  The  manner  or  style  oi'  oratory  which 
then  prevailed,  we  learn  from  the  orations  in  the  History  of 
Thucydides,  who  also  flounshed  in  the  same  age.  It  was  in&nly, 
vehement,  and  concise  even  to  some  degree  ol  obscurity, 
^  Cjasides  erant  verbis,"  savs  Cicero,  *  crebri  sententiis^  com* 
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presstoae  rerum  brev«s,  et^  ob  earn  ipsam  causam,  tiiterduin  sub- 
ibsr.uri.*'*    A  manner  very  iHtFereiit  from  wliuL  in  mcKleni  times  wo 
'ould  conceive  to  be  Uie  style  of  popular  oratory  ;  and  wbich 
',ndA  to  give  a  bigh  idea  of  tbe  acuteDe«s  of  those  audienoes  to 
'bich  tbey  spoke. 
The  power  of  eloquence  having,  after  tbe  days  of  Pericles, 
lome  an  object  of  greater  consequence  than  ever,  tbiit  gave 
lirtb  to  a  set  of  men  till  then  unknown,  called  rhetoricians,  and 
>mettme!i  sophists,  who  arose  in  multitudes  during  the  Pelopon- 
:siaa  war  ;  such  as  Protagoras,  Prodicas,  Tiirasymus,  and  one 
'bo  vaa  more  eminent  than  all  tJie  rest^  Oorgias  of  Leontiuro. 
hTbete  sophists  joined  to  their  art  of  rhetoric  a  subtle  logic,  and 
l^ere  generally  a  sort  of  metaphysical  sceptica.     Gorgias,  bow- 
",  was  a  professed  master  of  eIo<|uence  only.    His  reputation 
prodigious.     He  was  highly  veiKrated  in  Laontiuni  of  Sicily, 
bis  native  city,  and  money  was  coined  witli   bis  name  upon  it 
hi  the  latter  part  of  bis  life,  he  established  himself  at  Athens, 
^d  bved    till   he  had  attained  the  age  of  105  years.      Her- 
lOgeoM  (de  Ideis,  lib.  ii.  cap.  9.)  has  preaerved  a  fragment  of 
from  which  we  ae«  his   style  and  manner.     It  is  extremely 
■quaint  and  artificial ;  full  of  antithesis  and  pcnnted  expression  ; 
ud  shows  how  Ear  the  tireoiuu  subtilty   had  abeady  oanMdlke 
tudy  of  language.     These  rhetoricians  did  not  content  Amm. 
dvea  with  debvering  general  instructions  ooooeming  eloquence 
to  tiieir  pupils,  and  endeavouring  to  form  tlieir  taste  ;  but  they 
professed  the  art  of  giving  them  receipts  for  making  aU  sorta  of 
orations  ;  and  of  teaching  tbem  bow  to  speak  for.  and  against, 
every  cause  whidever.     Upon  Uiis  plan,  tJiey  were  tlie  tirst  who 
treated  of  common  places,  and  the  artificial  invention  of  argu- 
BiaaU  and  topics  for  every  subject     In  the  bands  of  such  men, 
«e  may  easily  believe  that  oratory  would  degenerate  I'rom  the 
maEacolioe  strain  it  hail  hitherto  held,  and  become  a  trifling  and 
aophjatioal  art ;  and  we  may  justly  deem  tbem  the  first  corrupt- 
•ra  of  true  eloquence.     To   them,  the  great  Soorates  op]}osed 
htewlf.    By  a  profound  but  tiimple  reasoning  peculiar  to  himself, 
he  exploded   their  sophidiry ;  tmd  endeavcmred  (o  recal    men's 
attention  from  that  abuse  of  renfioning  and  di.^course  which  be- 
gun to  be  in  vogue,  to  natmal   language^  and  sound  and  useful 
thought. 

In  the  same  age,  thongh  sonwwhat  later  than  the  philoso- 


*  '*  Tliry  wcrr  niuf^nificcnt  in  tltrir  e\prc»«ioii»  j  (licy  ahoandi-d  in  thoti|clit; 
they  comprrs.vd  Utcir  matlrr  uttu  tew  words ;  and,  by  ihcir  brcTity,  were MiBe- 
tioic*  obscure." 
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plier  above  mentioneil,  flourished  Isocrates,  whose  writiugs  aro 
still  extant.  Ho  was  a  professed  rhetorician  ;  and  by  Icnrliinij- 
eloquence^  he  acquired  both  a  great  fortune,  aud  hi)<^her 
fame  thaii  any  of  his  rivals  in  iliat  profession.  No  con- 
temptible orator  he  was.  His  orations  are  full  of  morality  nni( 
good  sentiments;  Uiey  are  flowing  and  smooth:  but  too  deiiti- 
tute  of  vigour.  He  never  engaged  in  public  ailkirs,  nor 
pleaded  causes;  and  accordingly  his  orations  arc  c^lcu]«tell 
only  for  the  shade  :  •*  Pompa,"  Cicero  allows,  **  quam  psf 
aptior ;  ad  voluptatem  awrium  accommodatus  potius  cfuuni  ad 
judioionun  certaiiien."*  The  style  of  Gorgias  of  Lieontiuni 
was  formed  into  short  sentences,  composed  generally  of  two 
members  balanced  against  each  other.  The  style  of  Lso- 
crates,  on  tlie  contrary,  is  swelling  and  full  ;  and  he  is 
said  to  be  the  first  who  introduced  tlte  metJiod  of  composing  in 
regular  periods^  which  iuid  a  studied  music  and  harmonious 
cadence ;  a  manner  wliich  be  has  carried  to  a  vicious  excess. 
What  shall  we  think  of  an  orator,  who  employed  ten  years  in 
composing  one  discourse,  stilt  extant,  entitled  the  Panegyric  ? 
How  much  frivolous  care  must  have  been  bestowed  on  all  the 
minute  elegance  of  words  and  sentences  !  Dionysius  of  Hali- 
carnassus  has  given  us  upon  the  orations  of  Isocrates,  as  a'so 
upon  those  of  some  other  Greek  orators,  a  full  and  regular 
treatise,  which  is,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  tlie  roost  jutlicious 
pieces  of  ancient  criticism  extant,  and  very  worthy  of  being  con- 
sulted. He  commends  the  splendour  of  Isocrates's  style,  and 
the  morality  of  his  sentiments  ;  but  severely  censures  his  aifecta- 
tion,  and  the  unifonn  regular  cadence  of  all  his  sentences.  He 
holds  him  to  be  a  florid  declaimer ;  not  a  natural  persuasive 
speaker.  Cicero,  in  his  critical  works*  though  he  admits  his 
failings,  yet  discovers  a  propensity  to  be  very  favourable  to 
that  "  plena  ac  numerosa  oratio,"  tliat  swelling  and  musical 
style  which  Isocrates  introduced;  and  with  the  love  of  which, 
Cicero  himself  wan,  perhaps,  somewhat  infectecL  In  one  of  his 
treatises  (Orat.  ad  M.  Brut.)  he  informs  us,  that  his  friend  Brutus 
and  he  diilercd  in  this  particular,  and  that  Brutus  found  fault 
with  his  partiality  to  Isocrates.  The  manner  of  Isocrates  gene- 
rally catches  young  people,  when  they  begin  to  attead  to  com. 
position  ;  and  it  is  very  natural  that  it  should  do  so.  It  gives 
them  an  idea  of  that  regularity,  cadence,  and  magnificence  of 
Style^  which  fills  the  ear :  but  when  they  come  to  write  or  speak 


*  **  Mnre  fitted  for  nbow  tbin  for  debate ;  b«lter  Cftlcnlatetl  for  Cite  smiiM- 
weo(  of  an  audtencc,  Uian  for  judicui  contcftU." 
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for  tlie  world,  they  will  find  this  ostentatioas  manner  uiifitj  eithet- 
for  carrying  on  business,  or  commanding  attention.  It  is  said, 
that  the  hig:h  reputation  of  Isocrales  prompted  Aristotle,  who 
was  nearly  his  contemporary,  or  lived  but  a  little  time  after  him, 
to  write  his  Institutions  of  Rhetoric ;  which  are  indeed  formed 
upon  a  plan  of  eloquence  very  different  from  that  of  Isocrates 
and  the  rlietoricians  of  that  time.  He  seems  to  have  had  it  in 
f  iew  to  direct  the  attention  of  oratorfl  much  more  towards  con- 
vincing and  affecting  their  hearers,  than  towards  the  musical 
%adeuce  of  periods. 

Ismus  and  Lysias,  some  of  whose  orations  are  preserved, 
belong  also  to  this  period.  Lysias  was  somewhat  earlier  than 
liocratcs,  and  is  the  model  of  that  manner  which  the  anrientfl 
call  the  *  tenuis  vel  subtilis.*  He  has  none  of  Isocrates's  pomp. 
He  is  every  where  pure  and  Attic  in  the  highest  degree ;  simple 
and  unaffected;  but  wants  force,  and  is  sometimes  frigid  in  his 
compositions.*     Issus  is  chietly  remarkable  for  being  the  mas- 


*  In  ihi*  jiifliriaiis  r,ofnpari»on,  which  Diouytias  of  Halicsniftuus  mnkei  of  Ihe 
merits  ol  Lysias  and  Isocrates,  he  ascribeft  to  Lyslus,  u  tlte  distiagui«hiDfc 
character  uf  his  manner,  a  ccrhiin  (^race  or  cle^nre  arising  from  simplicity ; 
rifvMfl  y^  4  Avriw  hi^ip  Jj^tn  to  X'^'"'  *>  '  'l"«p«tT»vr,  0ob\irai.  "The  Style  of 
l«y sins  has  Kraccriilncit  for  iu  nature;  Uiat  of  I»orrates  sreks  to  have  it."  In 
the  art  of  uarralion,  as  iltatlnct,  probable,  and  pcrftuaslvc,  he  holds  Lysias  to  be 
superior  to  all  orators :  at  Che  same  time,  be  admits  that  hiv  composition  Is  more 
adapted  to  private  litipition  than  to  p'eat  subjects.  He  convinces,  but  be  does 
uol  vlcvatv  nor  animate.  The  inaicuificpnce  and  splendour  of  Uocrates  is  more 
suited  to  ^reat  occasions.  Ho  is  more  a^^eeable  than  Lysias  ;  and,  in  difpiity  of 
sentiment,  far  excuU  hira.  With  rcf^rd  to  tlic  atTectation  whirb  is  visihlt-  in 
Isocrates's  manner,  he  concludes  what  hn  says  of  it  with  the  folluwinK  eicellenl 
ubi«*rvatiunft,  which  should  never  he  fori;utcn  by  any  who  aspire  to  be  true 
orators :  Tne  futru  icytry^t  rw»  wtpi^mr  t\  (((/x?i#fl»,  uti  Tar*  g-j^nftnTtff/iSif  r^(  J-i^iw?  r\ 

t%  ^^cM^srea    rw   nark  ^6ffn.     /louAfTA*  H  4  fCeig  rvTf  MJ/utiri*  i'visOm  ri^  >\»^ttm  *■*  T^ 

rft^tmuMviTt  i»  8»i«rT«*^,  ri  iro>t4^,  uxl  OimrftuX^  Kal  ^»tpmnniiin  raSrs  (I'll  s*Sa  frti*m 
ItMirt  ■»  woyratf-^ii*  ufpiAfia>*  ^aXA»»  I*  OtS«  Sn  noI  ^KiS^;  »  nhia  yiveiro.  yafiti* 
rir^'af    yV    *^C    '*    '▼M^    ■■!    uakCs    yi»j^i«4f,     001^99    wfiayjta    mat    W6>aftiirrant   iX«*»4 

Jndic.  delsocrate,  ^sii.  p.&M.  *'  Hisstudicdcircuninexioo  of  periods,  and  juvenile 
aArctation  of  tlie  flowers  of  speech,  I  do  not  approve.  Tlte  thoiif^it  is  frequently 
made  subservient  to  the  music  of  the  sentence  ;  and  elegance  is  pret'erred  to 
reason.  Whereas,  in  every  discourse,  where  bn^ness  and  affairs  ate  conccrnca. 
nature  out^hl  to  be  followed:  and  nature  certainly  dictates  that  the  exprcsKJna 
should  be  an  ohject  suburdinale  to  the  sense,  not  the  icnse  to  the  e&pre>!>ion. 
When  »nt:  rises  to  give  public  counftrl  cnDt-erninK  war  and  peace,  or  takes  the 
charge  of  a  private  inan»  who  in  stauding  at  the  bar  to  be  tried  for  his  life.  tboM 
studied  decoratioiu,  those  theatrical  graces  and  juvenile  flowers,  arc  out  of 
place.  Instead  of  bcini;  of  service,  ihey  are  detrimental  to  the  cause  wp  espouse. 
When  the  content  is  of  a  serious  kind,  ornaments,  whith  iit  another  time  wouM 
liave  beaolv,  then  lose  llieir  eflcct.  and  prove  hostile  to  the  altcclioas  which  we 
wish  to  raise  in  oor  hcaiera.*' 
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ter  of  the  great  Demosthenes,  in  Tvhom,  it  muftt  be  acknow- 
ledged, eloquence  shone  forth  with  higher  splendour,  than 
peHiaps  in  any  that  ever  bore  the  name  of  an  orator,  and  whose 
manner  and  character,  tJierefore,  must  deserve  our  particular 
attention. 

I  shall  not  spend  any  time  upon  the  circumstances  of  Demos- 
thenea'  life  ;  they  are  all  well  known.  The  strong  ambition  whicfi 
he  discovered  to  excel  in  the  art  of  speakinjir ;  the  unsucccssful- 
ness  of  his  first  attempts  ;  his  tniwearied  perseverance  in  stir- 
mounting  all  the  disadvantages  that  arose  from  his  person  and 
address  ;  his  shutting  himself  up  in  a  cave,  that  he  might  study 
with  less  distraction  ;  his  declaiming  by  the  sea-shore,  that  he 
might  accustom  himself  to  the  noise  of  a  tumultuous  assembly, 
and  with  pebbles  in  his  mouth,  that  he  might  correct  a  defect  in 
his  speech  ;  his  practising  at  home  with  a  naked  sworxl  hanging 
over  his  shoulder,  that  he  might  check  an  ungraceful  motion,  to 
which  he  was  subject ;  all  those  circumstances  which  we  leara 
from  Plutarch,  are  very  encouraging  to  such  as  study  eloquence, 
ts  they  show  how  far  art  and  application  may  avail,  for  ac- 
quiring an  excellence  which  nature  seemed  unwilling  to  grant  us. 

Despising  the  aifected  and  florid  manner  which  the  rhetori- 
cians of  that  age  followed,  Demosthenes  returned  to  llie  forcible 
and  manly  eloquence  of  Pericles ;  and  strength  and  vehemence 
form  the  principal  characteristics  of  his  style.  Never  had 
orator  a  finer  field  than  Demosthenes  in  his  Olynthiacs  and 
Philippics,  which  are  hLs  capital  orations  ;  and,  no  doubt,  to  the 
nobleness  of  the  subject,  and  to  that  integrity  and  public  spirit 
which  eminently  breathe  in  them,  tliey  are  indebted  for  much  of 
their  merit.  The  subject  is,  to  rouse  the  indignation  of  his 
countrymen  against  Philip  of  Macedon,  the  public  enemy  of  the 
liberties  of  Greece  ;  and  to  guard  them  against  the  insidious 
measures,  by  which  that  crafty  prince  endeavoured  to  U»y  thcui 
asleep  to  danger.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  end,  we  see  him 
taking  every  proper  method  to  animate  a  people,  renowned  for 
justice,  humanity,  and  valour,  but  in  many  instances  beconiO, 
corrupt  and  degenerate.  He  boldly  tajces  them  with  theur, 
venality,  their  indolence,  and  iniUflerence  to  the  public  cause; 
while  at  the  same  time,  with  all  tlte  art  of  an  orator,  he  recnlsj 
the  glory  of  their  ancestors  to  tlieir  thoughts,  shows  them  tliati 
they  are  still  a  flourishing  nnd  a  powerful  people,  tlie  natural 
protectors  of  the  liberty  of  Greece,  and  who  wanted  only  the  ia-n| 
clination  to  exert  themselves,  in  order  to  make  Philip  tremble. 
With  his  contemporary  orators,  who  were  in  Philip's  interest. 
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and  who  persuaded  the  people  to  peace^  he  keeps  no  memarM, 
but  plainly  reproaches  Uiem  as  the  betrayers  of  their  country, 
lie  not  only  prompts  to  vi|;orous  conduct,  but  he  laj's  down  the 
plan  of  tliat  conduct;  he  enters  into  particulars ;  and  points  out, 
with  great  exactness,  the  measures  of  execution.  This  is  the 
strain  of  these  orations.  They  are  strongly  animated  ;  and  full 
of  the  impetuosity  and  tire  of  public  dpirit.  They  proceed  in  a 
continued  train  of  inductions^  consequences,  and  demonstrations, 
founded  on  sounil  reason.  The  ii^ures  which  he  u.ses,  are  never 
fioiijjht  after;  but  always  rise  from  tlie  subject.  He  employs 
tlicui  sparingly  indeed;  for  splen<Iuiir  and  ontainent  are  uot  the 
distinctions  of  this  orator's  composition.  It  is  an  energy  of 
thought  peculiar  to  himself,  wliich  forms  Ids  character,  and  seU 
him  above  all  otliers.  He  appears  to  attend  much  more  to 
things  than  to  words.  We  forget  the  orator,  and  think  of  the 
business.  He  warms  the  mind,  and  impels  (o  action.  He  has 
no  ]iarade  and  ostentation  ;  no  methods  of  insinuation  ;  no  la- 
boured introductions  ;  but  is  like  a  man  full  of  his  subject,  wlio, 
alter  preparing  his  audience  by  a  sertlence  or  two  for  hearing 
plain  truths,  enters  directly  on  business. 

DeraosUienes  appears  to  great  advantage,  when  contrasted 
with  i£schinea,  in  the  celebrated  oration  ^  pro  Corona.**  ^sehi- 
nes  was  his  rival  in  business,  and  personal  enemy  ;  and  one  of 
tlte  most  distinguished  orators  of  that  age,  But  when  we  read 
the  two  orations,  ^schines  is  feeble  in  comparison  of  Demos* 
thenes,  and  makes  much  less  impression  on  the  mind.  His 
reasonings,  concerning  tlie  law  that  was  in  question,  are  indeed 
very  subtle ;  but  his  invective  against  Demosthenes  Ls  general 
ajid  ill  supported.  Whereas  Demosthenes  is  a  torrent,  that 
notliing  can  resist.  He  bears  down  his  antagonist  with  Woleiicc ; 
he  draws  his  charaeter  in  the  strongest  colours  ;  and  the  parlicu- 
Inr  merit  of  that  orntiou  is,  that  all  the  descriptions  in  it  ar« 
highly  picturesque.  There  runs  through  it  a  strain  of  mngnani- 
nfily  and  high  hunour:  the  orator  speaks  witli  that  strength  and 
conscious  dignity  which  great  actions  and  public  spirit  alone 
inspire.  Both  orators  use  great  liberties  witli  one  another  ;  ami- 
in  general,  that  unrestrained  license  which  anrient  manners  per- 
mitted, and  which  was  earned  by  public  speakers  even  to  the 
length  of  abusive  names,  and  downright  scurrility,  as  appears 
bodi  here  and  in  Cicero's  Philippics,  hurls  and  oQends  a  uiodrm 
ear.  What  those  ancient  orators  gained  by  such  a  manner  in 
iioint   of  freedom  and  boldness  is  more  than  compensated  by 


ase 
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want  of  dignity  ;  which  seems  to  g-ive  an  advantage^  in  thU  t9^ 
spect,  to  the  greater  decency  of  modem  speaking. 

The  style  of  Demosthenes  is  strong  and  concise^  Uiouc;h 
sometimes,  it  must  not  be  diasembled,  harsh  and  abrupt  His 
words  are  very  expressive  ;  Lis  arrangement  is  firm  and  manly ; 
and,  though  far  from  being  unmusical,  yet  it  seems  <lifi]cult  to 
find  in  him  tliat  studied,  but  concealed,  number  and  rhythnius, 
which  some  of  the  ancient  critics  are  fond  of  attributing  to  him. 
Negligent  of  these  lesser  graces,  one  wouUl  rather  conceive  him 
to  have  aimed  at  that  sublime  which  lies  in  sentiment.  His  ac- 
tion and  pronunciation  are  recorded  to  have  been  uncommonly 
vehement  and  ardent ;  which,  from  the  manner  of  his  composition, 
we  are  naturally  led  to  beheve.  Tlie  character  which  oue  forms 
of  him,  from  reading  his  works,  is  of  the  austere,  ratlier  tlian  the 
gentle  kind.  He  is,  on  every  occasion,  grave,  serious,  passion- 
ate ;  takes  every  thing  on  a  high  tone;  never  lets  himself  down^ 
nor  attempts  any  thing  like  pleasantry.  It'any  fault  can  be  found, 
witli  his  admirable  eloquence,  it  is,  that  he  sometimes  borders  on 
the  hard  and  dry.  He  may  be  thought  to  want  smoothness 
and  grace ;  which  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  attributes  to  his 
imitating  too  closely  the  manner  of  Thucydide.s,  who  waa  his 
great  model  for  style,  and  whose  history  he  is  said  to  have  writ- 
ten eight  times  over  with  his  own  hand.  But  these  defects  are 
far  more  than  compensated,  by  that  admirable  and  masterly 
force  of  masculine  eloquence,  which,  as  it  overpowered  all  who 
heard  it,  cannot,  at  this  day,  be  read  without  emotion. 

After  the  days  of  Demosthenes,  Greece  lost  her  liberty ;  elo- 
quence of  course  languished,  and  relapsed  again  into  the  feeble 
manner  introduced  by  the  rhetoricians  and  sophists.  Deme- 
trius Phalereus,  who  lived  in  tlie  next  age  to  Demosthenes,  at- 
tained indeed  some  character,  but  he  is  represented  to  us  as  a 
flowery,  rather  tlian  a  persuasive  speaker,  wlio  aimed  at  grace 
ratJier  than  substance.  *  Delectabat  Athenienses,"  says  Cicero, 
**  raagis  quara  inflammabat."  "He  amused  the  Athenians,  rather 
than  warmed  tliem."  And  after  his  Xlme,  we  hear  of  no  move 
Grecian  orators  of  any  nota 
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HISTORY    OF   ELOQUKN'CL  CONTINUED— ROMAN    KLOUUENC&* 
CICERO— MODklRN  KLOUUENCE. 

Having  treated  of  the  rise  of  eloquence,  and  of  its  state 
among  the  Greeks,  we  now  proceed  to  consider  its  progress 
among  the  Romans,  where  we  shall  find  one  model,  at  least,  of 
eloquence,  in  its  most  splendid  and  illustrious  form.  Tlie  Ro- 
mans were  long  a  martial  nation,  altogether  rude,  «nd  unskilled 
in  arts  of  any  kind.  Arts  were  of  late  introduction  among  them  ; 
they  were  not  known  till  after  the  conquest  of  Greece ;  and  the 
Homans  always  acknowledged  tlie  Grecians  as  their  masters  in 
every  part  of  learning. 


GrKcia  capti  ferum  victorcm  cep'it,  tt  krtes 

Intutit  uqre^ti  Latio.* Hon.  EpUt.  ad  Aag.  v. 
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As  the  Romans  derived  their  eloquence,  poetry,  and  learning, 
from  the  Greeks,  so  they  must  be  confessed  to  be  far  inferior  to 
llicm  in  genius  for  all  these  accomplishments.  They  were  a 
more  grave  and  magnificent,  but  a  less  acute  and  sprightly 
people.  They  had  neither  the  vivacity  nor  the  sensibility  of  thu 
(ireeks  ;  tlieir  passions  were  not  so  easily  moved,  nor  their 
conceptions  so  lively  ;  in  comparison  of  them,  they  were  a 
phlegmatic  nation.  Their  language  resembled  their  character  ; 
it  was  regular,  firm,  and  stalely  ;  but  wanted  that  simple  and 
expressive  naivet^,  and.  in  particular,  that  flexibility  to  suit  t\cry 
diti'erent  mode  and  species  of  composition,  for  which  the  Greek 
tongue  is  distinguislted  above  that  of  every  other  country. 


Oralis  in^nlum,  Oraiis  dcdit  ore  rotando 


Mi»a  loqiii.- 
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And  hence,  when  we  compare  togellier  the  various  rival  pro- 
ductions of  Greece  and  Rome,  we  shall  always  find  this  di:ilim> 
lion  obtain,  that  in  tlie  Greek  productions  there  is  more  native 
genius  ;  in   the  Roman^  more  regularity  and  art      What  the 

*  "  When  ronqiicr'd  Greece  broagbt  in  tier  captive  arts, 
She  trinmph'd  oVr  her  savage  con<|tierors'  hcarti ; 
TaoKht  our  routcU  vertc  its  nnrabert  to  rrfinet 
AiiO  our  ruiit  »tyk  with  elegance  to  >htut." — FkancMi 

t  "  To  bcr  lov'd  GrfckH  the  Muse  indulgent  gave. 
To  her  tov'd  Greeks  with  in'calncM  to  conccivr ; 
And  in  ftiilillmer  time  their  liin'rCuaj^*  raise  : 
Hci  Greeks  were  ont>  covcluus  of  praise."— FttAMClA* 
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Greeks    invented,    tlie   Romans    pulished,    the   one    was 
»rigiualj  rough  sometimes,  and  incorrect ;  the  other,  a  finisfied 
copy. 

'♦  As  the  Roman  ^^ovemment,  during  the  republic,  was  of  the 
popular  kind,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that,  in  the  hands  of  the 
Jtmling  raen,  public  speaking;  became  early  an  engine  of  govern- 
letit,  and  was  employed  for  gaining  distinction  and  power. 
Eut  in  the  rude  unpolished  times  of  the  state,  their  speaking 
;¥:u8  hartlly  of  thai  sort  that  could  be  called  elofpience.  Though 
licero,  in  his  treatise  **  de  Claris  Oratoribus,"  eikdeavours  to 
;ivfi  some  reputation  to  the  elder  Cato,  and  those  who  were  his 
contemporaries,  yet  he  acknowledges  it  to  have  been  "  asperum 
et  horridum  genus  dicendi,"  a  rude  and  harsh  strain  of  spee<:h. 
It  was  not  till  a  short  time  preceding  Cicero's  age,  that  tlie 
Roman  orators  rose  into  any  note  ;  Crassus  and  Antonias,  two 
of  tlie  speakers  in  the  Dialogue  de  Oratore,  appear  to  have  been 
the  most  eminent,  whose  difl'erent  manners  Cicero  describes  with 
great  beauty  in  that  dialogue,  and  in  his  other  rhetorical  w<^ks. 
But  as  none  of  their  productions  arc  extant,  nor  any  of  Ilorten- 
vius's,  who  was  Cicero's  contempurar}'  and  rival  at  the  bar,  it  is 
needless  to  transcribe  from  Cicero's  writings  tiie  account  which 
Le  gives  of  those  great  men,  and  of  the  cliaracter  of  their 
eloquence.* 

Tlie  object  in  this  period  most  worthy  to  draw  our  attention, 
is  Cicero  himself;  whose  name  alone  suggests  every  thing  that 
is  splendid  in  oratory.  With  the  history  of  his  life,  and  with 
his  character  as  a  man  and  a  politician,  we  have  not  at  present 
any  direct  concern.  We  consider  him  only  as  an  eloquent 
fpeaker ;  and,  in  Uiis  \i6W,  it  is  our  business  to  remark  both  his 
virtues  and  his  defects,  if  he  has  any.  His  virtues  are,  beyond 
controversy,  eminently  great.  In  all  his  orations  there  is  high 
art.  He  begins,  generally,  with  a  regular  exordium  ;  and  with 
tnuch  preparation  and  insinuation  prepossesses  the  hearers,  and 
studies  to  gain  their  affections.  His  method  is  clear,  and  his 
arguments  are  arranged  with  great  propriety.  His  method  is 
indeed  more  clear  than  that  of  Demosthenes  ;  and  this  is  one 
advantage  which  he  has  over  him.  We  find  every  thing  in  its 
proper  place ;  he  never  attempts  to  move,  till  he  has  endea- 
voured to  convince ;  and  in  moving,  especially  the  softer  pas- 

*  Such  as  ftrc  dcsiroiiA  of  pnrticular  inforination  on  Uii*  bead,  bad  bcUer 
bavc  rrcoiirKf  to  the  oripnal,  liy  reading  C'lccro't  three  book*  de  Oralorr,  hiic 
ItU  other  two  ueatisM,  entitled,  the  odp,  Brutiii,  sive  di*  I'luria  Oiutorlbno  • 
the  uiUer,  Orator  nd  M.  Bniiiuu  ;  which,  oa  severat  accouuu,  well  deaCfKe 
peruial. 


CICERO. 
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sions,  he  U  very  Buccesttful.  No  man  knew  tlie  power  and  force 
of  wonls  belter  than  Cicero.  He  rolla  them  along  witli  tike 
^eatest  beauty  at)H  pomp  ;  and  in  the  structure  of  hifi  sentences, 
k«  curioutf  and  exact  to  tlie  highest  de^rrec.  He  in  always  full 
and  flowiof^»  never  abrupt.  He  is  a  great  ampliGer  of  every 
■alQtct;  maj^nificent,  and  in  hi.<i  sentiments  hit^hly  moral.  Hi« 
maiMier  is  on  the  wliole  diO'u.se,  yetit  is  often  happily  varied^  und 
suited  to  the  subject.  In  his  four  orations,  for  instance,  against 
Catiline,  the  tone  and  style  of  each  of  lhem»  particularly  the  first 
and  last,  is  very  different,  and  accommodated  with  a  great  deal 
of  judgment  to  the  occasion,  and  the  situation  in  which  they 
were  spoken.  When  a  great  public  object  roused  his  mind,  and 
demaudeil  indignation  and  force^  he  departs  com^iderably  from 
(hat  loose  an<l  declamatory'  manner  to  which  he  leans  al  other 
times,  and  become;;  exceedingly  cogent  and  vehement.  This  is 
the  case  in  his  orations  against  Antony,  and  in  tJiose  two  against 
Verres  and  Catiliuv. 

Together  with  those  high  qualities  which  Cicero  possessesj 
be  10  not  exempt  from  certain  defects,  of  which  it  is  necessary 
to  take  notice.  For  tl»e  Ciceronian  eloquence  is  a  pattern  so  dai- 
zling  by  its  beauties,  that,  if  not  examined  with  accuracy  and 
judgment,  it  is  apt  to  betray  tlie  unwary  into  a  faulty  imitation  ; 
atut  I  am  of  opinion,  that  it  ha.s  sometimes  produced  this  etlect. 
In  most  of  his  orations,  especially  those  composed  in  the  earlier 
part  of  his  life,  there  is  too  much  art;  even  carried  the  lengtJi  of 
ostentation.  There  is  too  visible  a  parade  of  eloquence.  He 
aeems  often  to  aim  at  obtaining  admiration,  rather  Uian  at  operat* 
ilTg  conviction,  by  what  he  says.  Hence,  on  some  occasions^  ha 
10  showy  rather  than  solid  ;  and  diiluse  where  he  ought  to  hav» 
been  pressing.  His  sentences  are,  at  all  times,  round  and  son- 
orous ;  they  cannot  be  accused  of  monotony,  for  they  p<»ssess 
variety  of  cadence  ;  but  from  too  great  a  study  of  magnificence, 
ho  is  sometimes  deticient  in  strength.  On  all  occasions,  where 
there  is  the  least  room  for  it,  he  is  full  of  himself.  His  great 
actions,  and  tlie  real  services  which  he  had  performed  to  his 
country,  apologize  for  this  in  part  ;  ancient  manners,  too,  im- 
posed fewer  restraints  from  the  side  of  ilecorum  ;  but,  even  after 
these  alluunnces  made,  Cicero's  ostentation  of  himself  cannot  be 
wholly  palliated  ;  and  his  orations^  indeed  all  his  works  leave  on 
our  minds  the  impression  of  a  good  man,  but  withal,  of  a  vain  man. 

The  defects  which  we  have  now  taken  notice  of  in  Cicero's 
eloquence  were  not  unobserved  by  Ids  own  contemporaries      This 
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wo  learn  from  Qiiintilian,  and  from  tlin  author  of  tne  tli]ito|^ti9 
*  de  Causis  Corruptfl!  Elot|Uentiae."  Brutus,  we  are  informed/ 
called  liini,  "  fractum  et  elumbeni,"  broken  and  enervateci*' 
**  Suorum  homines  temporum,"  says  Quintilian.  *  incessere 
audebant  eum,  ut  tumidiorem  et  Asianum,  et  rcdundantem,  et  in* 
repetitionibus  nimium,  et  in  salibus  aliquando  frigidum,  et  itr 
compositione  fractum  exsultcintem,  ac  pene  viro  molliorom.*^ 
These  censures  were  undoubtedly  carried  too  far;  and  Havour 
of  malignity  and  jwrsonal  enmity.  They  saw  his  defects,  but  thry* 
ag^avated  them  ;  and  the  source  of  these  ag^avations  can  be 
traced  to  the  difference  which  prevailed  in  Rome,  in  Cirero'ff 
days,  between  two  great  parties  with  respect  to  eloquence  ;  th<y 
**  Altici,"  and  the  "  Asiani."  The  former,  who  called  themselves 
the  Attics,  were  the  patrons  of  what  they  conceived  to  be  the 
chaste,  simple,  and  natural  style  of  eloquence;  from  which  they 
accused  Cicero  as  having  departed,  and  as  leaning  to  the  tlorid 
Asiatic  manner.  In  several  of  hip  rhetorical  works,  particularly 
in  his  **  Orator  ad  Brutum,"  Cicero,  in  his  turn,  endeavours  to 
expose  this  sect,  as  substituting  a  frigid  and  jejune  manner,  in 
place  of  the  true  Attic  eloquence;  and  contends  that  his  own 
composition  was  formed  upon  the  real  Attic  style.  In  the  tentli 
chapter  of  the  last  book  of  Quintilian's  Institutions,  a  full  account 
is  given  of  tlie  disputes  between  these  two  parties,  and  of  the 
Rhodian  or  middle  manner  between  the  Attics  and  the  Asiatics. 
Quintilian  himself  declares  on  Cicero^s  side  ;  and  whether  it  be 
called  Attic  or  Asiatic,  prefers  the  full,  the  copious,  and  tlie 
amplifying  style.  He  concludes  with  this  very  just  observation  ; 
•*  Plures  sunt  eloquentioe  facies ;  aed  stultissimum  est  quaerere, 
ail  quam  recturus  se  sit  orator  ;  cum  omnts  species,  quEe  modo 
recta  est,  habeat  usum. — Utetur  enim,  ut  res  exiget,  omnibus, 
nee  pro  causa  modo,  sed  et  pro  partibus  causae. "-f- 

On  the  subject  of  comparing  Cicero  and  Demosthenes,  much 
has  been  said  by  critical  writers.  The  difl*erent  manners  of 
these  two  princes  of  eloquence,  and  the  distinguishing  charao-' 


*  **  His  contcmporiries  ventiircd  to  rcprourli  him  ai  svrcUinc;,  rrtlundanl,  and 
Asiatic;  too  rrcqiifnt  in  repftitiDiis ;  in  his  attf'mpts  towariU  wit  som»linu'» 
rolJ  :  and,  in  the  strain  ol'lUscoiTiposUion,  feeble,  dciullory,  and  more  rflrmiUttt* 
thau  l)ec»niti  u  man." — xii.  10.  12. 

t  "  Klaqacnce  admits  of  many  difTcrcnt  forma ;  and  notldiif;  can  Ih*  more 
fooliiili  than  to  inquire,  by  ulticli  of  thi-m  nn  orator  is  to  rrs^nlatc  hi*  cnmpoM- 
tion  ;  iince  every  form  wliicli  is  in  itself  jnst,  lias  its  own  place  and  urc.  Tlie 
orator,  «ccordin(C  as  circumstuncea  reqnirc,  will  employ  Ihem  all ;  suitint;  llif-tu 
utit  only  lit  llie  cautc  or  ftnbject  uf  wbicb  Ue  treaUi  but  tu  ibe  ditTcrcut  parti  of^ 
(bat  *ui)ject,"— xii.  10.  GU. 
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tors  of  each,  are  so  stroagly  marked  in  their  writiugs,  Uiat  tho 
<*.oiii}>AriMOti  ia,  in  many  reap«cts>  obvious  atitl  easy.  Tlie  charac- 
ter of  Demosthenes  is  vii^our  and  austerity  ;  that  of  Cicero  is 
gentleness  and  insinuation.  In  the  one,  you  tind  more  manliness  ; 
in  the  other,  more  ornament.  The  one  is  more  harsh,  but  more 
spirited  and  co^^cnt ;  tlie  other»  more  agreeable,  but  witlial, 
ioosftr  and  weaker. 

To  account  for  this  difference,  without  any  prejudice  io 
Cicero,  it  has  been  said,  that  we  must  look  to  the  nature  oi' 
their  ditl'erent  auditories  ;  that  the  refined  Atheuians  lollowed 
with  ease  the  concise  and  convincing  eloquence  of  Demos- 
Uteiies ;  but  that  a  manner  more  popular,  more  t]owery,  and 
decUunatory,  was  requisite  in  speaking  to  tJte  Romans,  a  people 
less  acute,  and  less  acquainted  with  the  arts  of  speech.  But 
this  is  not  satisfactory.  For  we  must  observe,  that  the  Greek 
orator  spoke  much  oftener  before  a  mixed  multitude,  than  tlie 
Uomait.  Almost  all  the  public  business  of  Athens  was  trans- 
acted in  popular  assemblies.  The  common  people  were  his 
bearers,  and  his  judges.  Whereas  Cicero  generally  addressed 
himself  to  the  •  Patres  Conscripti,"  or  in  criminal  trials  to  the 
pr«ctor,  and  the  select  judc^es;  and  it  cannot  be  iuia;^ined,  that 
liie  persons  of  highest  rank  and  best  education  in  Rome,  required 
a  more  disuse  manner  of  pleading;  than  the  common  citi^eens  of 
AUiens,  in  order  to  make  them  understand  the  cause,  or  relish 
llu?  speaker.  Perhaps  we  shall  come  nearer  the  truth,  by  ob- 
serving, that  to  unite  all  the  qualities,  without  the  least  excep- 
tion, tliat  form  a  perfect  orator,  and  to  excel  equally  in  each  nf 
those  qualities,  is  not  to  be  expected  from  the  limited  powers  of 
human  genius.  The  highest  degree  of  strength  is,  1  suspect, 
never  found  united  with  the  highest  degree  of  smoothness  and 
ornament;  equal  attentions  to  both  are  incompatible ;  and  the 
genius  that  carries  ornament  to  its  utmost  length,  is  not  of  such 
a  kind  as  can  excel  as  much  in  vigour.  For  there  plainly 
lies  tiie  characteristical  diflerence  between  these  two  celebrated 
orators. 

It  is  a  disadvantage  to  Demosthenes,  that,  besides  his  con- 
ciseoess,  wliich  sometimes  produces  obscurity,  the  lan;{uage  in 
which  he  writes  is  less  familiar  to  most  of  us  than  the  Latin, 
and  that  we  are  less  acquainted  with  the  Greek  antiquities  than 
we  are  with  tlie  Roman.  We  read  Cicero  witb  more  ease,  and 
of  course  with  more  pleasure.  Independent  of  this  circum- 
stance, too,  he  is,  no  doubt,  in  himself,  a  more  agreeable  writer 
than  the  other.    But  notwithstanding  this  advantage,  I  aui  of 
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opinion;  that  were  the  state  in  danger,  or  some  great  national 
interest  at  stake,  wliicli  drew  the  serious  attention  of  tiic  public 
an  oration  iu  the  spirit  and  strain  of  Demosthenes  would  1 
more   weight,   and    produce   greater  eBects,   than  one  in 
Ciceronian  manner.     Were  Demosthenes's  Philippics  spoken  idf'l 
a  British   assetuLly,  in   a   similar  conjuncture  ot    all'airs,  they 
would  convince  and  persuade  at  this  day.     The  rapid  8t^le^« 
the  vehement  reasonings  the  disdain,  anger,  boldness,  frcedonty 
which  perpetually  animate  them,  woiJd  render  their  success  inii 
fallible  over  any  modern  asseukbly.     1   question   whether   tho' 
flame  can  be  said  of  Cicero's  Orations;  whose  eloquence,  Lowi' 
«ver  beautiful,  and  Imwever  well  suited  to  the  Roman  tnstp.  yelf* 
borders  oftener  on  declamation,  and  is  more  remote  from  the 
manner  in  which  we  now  expect  to  hear  real  busiucsa  and  caused 
of  importance  treated.* 

In  comparing  Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  most  of  the  French 
critics  are  disposed  to  give  the  preference  to  the  tatter.  P.  Ra*-' 
pin  Hie  Jesuit,  in  tlie  parnliels  which  he  has  drawn  between 
some  of  the  most  eminent  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  uniformly 
decides  in  favour  of  tlie  Roman.  For  tlie  preference  which  he 
gives  to  Cicero,  he  assigns,  and  lays  stress  on  one  reason  of  a 
pretty  extraordinary  nature  ;  viz,  that  Demosthenes  could  not 
possibly  have  so  complete  an  insight  as  Cicero  into  the  manners 
and  passions  of  men  ;  why?  because  he  had  not  the  ad\':intag4 
of  perusing  Aristotle's  Treatise  of  Rhetoric,  wherein,  says  oo^ 
critic,  he  has  fully  laid  open  that  mystery  :  and,  to  support  this 
weighty  argument,  he  enters  into  a  controversy  with  A.  Gellius, 
in  order  to  prove  that  Aristotle's  rhetoric  was  not  publinhed  till' 
after  Demosthenes  had  spoken^  at  least,  his  most  considerable 
orations.  Nothing  can  be  more  childish.  Such  orators  as  Cicero 
and  Demosthenes  derived  their  knowledge  of  the  human  paH- 
sions,  and  their  power  of  moving  them,  from  higlter  sources 
than  any  treatise  of  rhetoric.  One  French  critic  has  indeed  de- 
parted from  tile  common  track  ;  and  after  bestowing  on  Cicero 
those  just  prnises  to  which  the  consent  of  so  many  ages  shows 
him  to  be  entitled,  concludes,  however,  with  giving  the  palm  tc 
Demosthenes.  This  is  Fenelon,  the  famous  Archbishop  of 
Cambray,  and  author  of  Telemachus  ;  himself  surely  no  enrmy 
to  all  the  graces  and  dowers  of  composition.     It  is  in  his  Reileo- 


*  In  thb  judgment,  I  concur  wtlh  Mr.  David  Hume,  in  UU  Kssay  iin<ui  r.!o. 
qiMticc.     He  ffivct  it  u  liU  opinion)  that,  ul  all  hunisn  prujiiriions  ll>' 
of  UcntoMhcaei  prcjent  to  u»  tlte  modcti  mtlucli  fjipi'Mt-li  ibi-  iii'^u 
(ectioin. 
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liana  on  nUctoric  ami  Puetry^  llial  lie  gives  lliLt  ju<lgmcut ;  a 
email  trart,  comtnoriiy  [xiblinhed  along  with  liia  Dialogues  uu 
LUuquenci!.*  These  (lialoij;ue:j  uud  reflecUona  are  particularly 
worthy  of  perusal,  aa  containing,  I  tliiuk,  the  justest  ideaji 
on  the  subject,  tliat  are  to  be  met  with  in  any  modern  critical 
writer. 

The  reign  of  eloquence,  among  the  Romans,  was  very  short. 
After  the  age  of  Cicero,  it  laiiguished,  or  rather  expired ;  and 
we  have  no  rcaaon  to  wonder  at  this  being  the  case.  For  not 
00^  was  liberty  entirely  extinguinhed,  but  arbitrary  power  felt 
in  its  heaviest  and  most  oppressive  weight ;  Providence  having, 
in  its  wrath,  delivered  over  the  Roman  empire  to  a  succession 
of  some  of  the  most  execrable  tyrants  that  ever  disgraced  and 
•courged  the  human  race.  Under  tiieir  government,  it  was  natu- 
rally to  be  expected  that  taste  would  be  corrupted,  and  genius 
diaoouraged.  Some  of  tlie  ornamental  arts,  less  intimately  con* 
nocted  with  liberty,  continued  for  a  while  ta  prevail ;  but  for 
that  masculine  eloquence,  which  had  exercised  itself  in  the  se- 
nate, and  in  public  aOairs,  (here  was  no  lunger  any  place.  The 
change  which  was  produced  on  eloquence,  h^'  the  nature  of  the 
government,  and  the  state  of  the  public  manners,  is  beautifully 
described  in  the  Dialogue  de  Causis  Corrupta[>  Eloquenti»*,  which 
is  attributed,  by  some,  to  Tacitus,  by  others,  to  Quinlilian. 
Luxury,  elTeminacy,  and  flattery,  overwhelmed  all.  The  forum, 
where  so  many  great  allairs  hud  been  transacted,  was  now  he- 
come  a  desert.  Private  causes  were  still  pleaded  ;  but  the  pulk- 
lic  WBB  no  longer  interested;  nor  any  general  attention  drawn 
to  what  passed  there  ;  "  Unus  inter  hwc,  et  alter,  dicenti,  assis- 
tit ;  et  res  velut  in  sohtudine  agitur.     Oratori  autem  clamore 

*  As  hit  exprMtioiis  are  remarkably  happy  and  beaattfiil,  the  paiia^r  licro 
t^Arred  to  deserves  to  be  inserted. — '*  Je  ne  crains  pusdirr.quc  Di-inoklh^ue 
■It  parolt  sup^rieiir  Hk  Ciceron.  Je  prote&te  que  pcr^oune  n'admixe  pltuCic^'roo 
(jue  je  fait.  II  L-mhclUt  tout  cc  qu'il  toiicUe.  II  fait  honneiir  a  la  parole.  II 
fait  des  mot**  ce  qii'un  autre  n'on  sauroit  faire.  11  a  je  nc  saia  couibLeii  de  sortct 
d'erpriij.  11  est  m^me  court,  et  v^h^'uient,  touted  Ics  I'ois  qa'il  vcut  I'^trc  ;  coniro 
Catiline,  contre  VcrreA,  contre  Antoine.  Mais  on  reinarque  quelque  parure 
daiu  son  discours.  L'arly  est  merveilleux ;  mais  ou  I'entrcvoit.  L'orateur,  va 
pensant  au  saint  dc  la  r^-pnbltquc«  iies'uublie  pas,  et  ue  se  laisse  pas  oublier 
O^roosthcne  parolt  sortir  de  soi,  et  ue  voir  que  la  patile.  11  nc  cherche  point  le 
t>cau  i  il  te  fait,  sans  y  pcnser.  II  est  aii-dev^itus  de  radaiirntion.  II  so  fitrt 
de  la  parole,  commc  un  honunc  modeste  de  sou  habit,  pour  se  roiivrlr.  11  lontie  ; 
iJ  fondroyc.  C'cst  un  torrent  qui  cntralue  tout.  On  ne  pent  le  crttiqtwr,  part'c- 
qu'oo  est  snisi.  On  pcuse  aux  cboses  qu'il  dit,  ct  non  iV  srs  parolei.  Ou  1c 
perd  de  vue.  On  n'cst  occup£  qne  de  Philippe,  qui  rnvalui  tout.  Je  wis 
charme  de  cch  deux  oralcurs :  ntais  j'avone  que  je  suls  nioins  louche  dc  I'art 
iufini,  et  ileU  mapiifiiiuc  Oloquvuce  dc  Cic^ron,  que  de  la  lapide  >itDpUcilt  de 
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()lausiique  opud  est,  ei  velut  quodam  tlieatro,  quatia  quotidie 
antiquis  oratoribus  contingebant  ;  cum  tot  ac  tain  nobile?;  fnrum 
coarctarent ;  cum  clientelfe,  ettribis,  etmuiiicipioruiii  legatione^, 
periclitantibus  assisterent ;  cum  in  plerisque  judiciis  crederet 
popubi.s  Roiiianus  sua  interesse  quit!  judicaretur  "• 

111  the  Hcliuols  of  the  declaimers,  tlie  curruption  of  eInqaencA' 
ivas  completed.  Imaf^inary  and  fantastic  subjects,  such  as  had 
no  reference  to  real  life,  or  business,  were  made  the  themes  of 
declamation  ;  and  all  manner  of  false  and  aflected  ornaMierits 
were  brought  into  vogue  :  "  Pace  vestra  liceat  dixissc,"  wi 
Petronius  Arbiter,  to  the  declaimers  of  his  time,  "  primi  omnei 
eloquentiam  perdidistis.  Levibus  enim  ac  innnibus  sonis  Itidi 
bria  qupedam  excitando,  cfl'ecistis  ut  corpus  orationis  cnervare- 
tur  atque  caderet.  Ct  ideo  e^o  existimo  adulescenlulos  in 
scholis  stultissimns  fieri^  quia  nihil  ex  lis,  quFe  in  usu  habemus;' 
aut  audiunt,  aut  vident ;  sedpiratas  cum  catenis  in  lilore  stantes, 
et  tyrannos  edicta  scribentes  quibus  iniperent  tiliis  ut  patruin 
suorum  capita  praecidant;  sed  responsa,  in  pestilentia  data^  ut 
vir^ines  tres  aut  plures  immolentur ;  sed  mellitos  verboruni 
globulos,  et  omnia  quasi  papavere,  et  sesamo  sparsa.  Qui  inter 
)|{<ec  nutriuntur,  non  ma^is  sapere  possunt^  quam  bene  olere  qui 
in  culina  habitant. "f  In  the  hands  of  the  Greek  rhetoricians, 
tlie  manly  and  sensible  eloquence  of  their  first  noted  speakei 
defi^enerated,  as  I  formerly  showed,  into  subtilty  and  sophistry  ; 
in  the  hands  of  the  Roman  iledaiiners,  it  passed  into  the  quaint 
and  affected  ;  into  point  and  antithesis.  This  corrupt  manner 
begins  to  appear  in  the  writings  of  Seneca ;  and  sliows  itseifj 
also,  in  the  famous  panegyric  of  Pliny  tlie  younger  on  Trqjwi; 

•  "The  courts  ofjutlicature  are,  at  present,  w  iinfioqueutetl,  Oiat  tlie  orator 
•eem>  to  stand  alone,  and  talk  to  bare  walU.  Uut  eloi|uence  rejnices  iu  Uii^ 
bnr&tA  or  loud  applause,  and  exulta  in  a  tnll  audience ;  such  »a  nacd  to  presi 
ronnd  the  ancient  orators,  when  the  fornm  Ktootl  crowdi!*!  wiili  nohles;  wlicn  a 
numerous  retinue  of  client!*,  when  foreipi  ambassadors,  when  tribrfi.  and  whole 
cUiev,  assisted  at  the  delmic ;  and  when,  in  many  trials,  the  Roman  pecpiv  ni 
derstood  themselves  to  be  concerned  in  the  event." 

t  '*  With  your  pemilssion.  1  must  be  allowed  to  say,  that  you  Itave  been  lb 
first  destroyers  ol*  all  trueelo<]Ucuce.     For  by  those  mock  subjects,  on  which  yoli 
employ  your  empty  and  tiimieaniii;;  compositions,  yuii  have  enervated  and  over* 
thrown  all  that  is  manly  and  subataiilial  in  oratory.     1  cannot  but  cuurhido  ihot' 
the  youth  whom  you  educate,  must  be  totally  |>erveHed  in  your  ichools,  by  bear- 
ing Hud  seeing  notJting  which  has  any  afHuity  to  leal  lite  or  human  affairs  ;  hut 
stories  of  piralex  slandin;;  on  (he  shore,  provided  with  chains  for  loaijtii:;  tbelf 
captives,  and  of  tyrants  issuini;  their  edicts,  by  which  children  are  commandcilj 
to  cut  off  the  beads  of  their  parents  ;  but  le^pon^es  given  by  oracles  in  (be  tini 
of  pestilence,  that  several  vir^ns  must  he  saciiticed  ^  but  f;liitei'in((  ornainciiny 
of  phrase,  and  a  ktyle  highly  spiced,  if  we  may   say  so,  with  atlVctrd  conceiK 
They  who  are  educated  in  the  midst  of  such  studies,  can  no  more  acijulrc 
Kood  taste,  tlian  Uicy  can  smell  awect  who  dwell  perpetually  iu  a  kltcbeti." 
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wliich  may  be  considered  as  tlie  last  effort  of  Roman  oratory. 
Tliough  tl»e  autJior  was  a  man  of  genius,  yet  it  it  deficient  in  na- 
ture and  ease.  We  see,  througliout  the  wliole,  a  perpetual  at- 
tempt to  depart  from  the  ordinary  way  of  thinking,  and  to  sup* 
port  a  forced  elevation. 

Id  the  decline  of  tlie  Roman  empire,  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  gave  rise  to  a  new  species  of  eloquence,  in  the 
apologies,  sermons,  and  pastoral  writings  of  the  fulhers  uf  the 
church.  Among  tlie  Latin  fathers,  Lactnntiiis  and  Minutius 
Felix  are  tlie  most  renmrkable  for  purity  of  style;  and,  in  a 
later  age,  the  famous  St.  Augastine  possesses  a  considerable 
share  of  sprightliness  and  strength.  But  none  of  tlie  fathers 
afford  any  just  models  of  eloquenc<!i.  Their  language,  as  soon 
aa  we  descend  to  the  third  or  fourth  century,  becomes  harsh ; 
and  Uiey  are^  in  general.,  infected  witli  the  taste  of  that  age,  a 
love  of  swoln  and  strained  thoughts ;  and  of  tlie  play  of  words. 
Among  the  Greek  fathers,  the  most  distinguished,  by  far,  for 
Ids  oratorical  merit,  is  St.  Chrysostom.  His  language  is  pure ; 
hia  style  highly  figured.  He  is  copious,  smooth,  and  sometimes 
patlictic.  But  he  retains,  at  the  same  time,  much  of  that  charac- 
ter which  has  been  always  attributed  to  the  Asiatic  eloquence, 
diffuse  and  redundant  to  a  great  degree,  and  often  overwrought 
and  tumid.  He  may  be  read,  however,  with  advantage,  for  the 
eloquence  of  the  pulpit,  as  being  freer  from  false  oniamenta 
than  the  Latin  fathers. 

As  there  is  nothing  more  that  occurs  to  mo  deserving  par- 
ticular attention  in  the  middle  age,  I  pass  now  to  tlie  state  of 
eloquence  in  modern  times.  Here  it  must  be  confessed,  that  ia 
no  European  nation,  public  speaking  has  been  considered  as  so 
great  an  object,  or  been  cultivated  with  so  much  care,  as  ia 
Greece  or  Rome.  Its  reputntion  has  uever  been  so  high ;  its 
effects  have  never  been  so  considerable ;  nor  has  tliat  high  and 
sublime  kind  of  it,  which  prevailed  io  those  ancient  states,  been 
80  much  as  aimed  at:  notwithstanding,  too,  that  a  new  profes- 
sion  has  been  established,  which  gives  peculiar  advantages  to 
oratory,  and  affords  it  the  noblest  field ;  I  mean  that  of  tlie 
church.  The  genius  of  the  world  seems,  in  this  respect,  to 
have  undergone  some  alteration.  The  two  countries  where  wc 
might  expect  tn  find  most  of  the  spirit  of  eloquence,  are  France 
and  Great  Britain  :  France,  on  account  of  the  distinguished  turn 
of  tlie  nation  towards  all  tlie  liberal  arts^  and  of  the  encourage- 
ment, which,  for  tliis  century  past,  these  nrts  have  received  from 
the  public  ;  Great  Britain,  on  account  both  of  the  public  capacity 
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.and  gcniua,  and  of  the  free  government  which  it  enjoys.  Yet  so 
it  is,  that  ill  neither  of  those  coantries  has  the  talent  of  public 
speaking  risen  near  to  the  degree  of  its  ancient  splendour. 
While  in  other  productions  of  genius,  botli  in  prose  and  in 
poetry,  they  have  contended  for  the  prize  with  Greece  and 
iRome;  nay,  in  some  compositions,  may  be  thought  to  have  sur- 
tpassed  them :  tlie  names  of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero  stand*  at 
;this  day,  unrivalled  in  fame;  and  it  would  be  held  presumptuous 
land  absurd,  to  pretend  to  place  any  modern  whatever  in  the 
taame,  or  even  in  a  nearly  equal  rank. 

It  seems  particularly  surprising,  that  Great  Brttain  shouM 
not  have  made  a  more  conspicuous  figure  in  eloquence  than  it 
uhns  hitherto  attained ;  when  we  consider  the  enlightened,  and* 
at  the  same  time,  tlie  tree  and  bold  genius  of  the  country,  whicli 
seems  not  a  little  to  favour  oratory ;  and  when  we  consider  that 
»of  all  the  pulite  nations,  it  aloue  possesses  a  popular  goverumeuty 
Or  admits  into  the  legislature  such  numerous  assemblies  as  can 
be  supposed  to  lie  under  the  dominion  of  eloquence.^     Notwitli- 
^standing  tliis  advantage^  it  must  be  confessed^  tliat,  in  most 
^parts  of  eloquence,  we  are  undoubtedly  inferior,  not  ouly  to  tlto 
[Greeks   and   Romans,    by  many   degrees^   but   also  in   some 
"respects  to  the  French.     We  have  philosophers,  eminent  and 
^conspicuous,  perhaps  beyond  any  nation,  in  evtry  branch  of 
science.    We  have  both  taste  and  erudition,  in  a  high  degree. 
We  have  historians,  we  have  poets  of  the  greatest  name  ;  but  of 
^'Orators  or  public  speakers,  how  little  have  we  to  boast !     And 
Kchere  are  the  monuments  of  their  genius  to  be  found?     In 
^every  period  we  have  had  some  who  made  a  figure,  by  managing 
'the  debates  in  parliament ;  but  that  figure  was  commonly  owin^ 
to  their  wisdom,  or  their  experience  in  business,  more  than  to 
their  talents  for   oratory ;   and  unless,  in   some  few  instances, 
rwherein  the  power  of  oratory*  has  appeared,  indeed,  witii  much 
[lustre,  the  art  of  parliamentary  speaking  rather  obtained  to 
'several  a  temporary  applause,  than  conferred  upon  any  a  lasting 
(renown.     At  the  bar,  though,  questionless,  we  have  ntany  able 
[  pleaders,  yet  few  or  none  of  their  pleadings  have  been  thought 
hvorlhy  to  be  transmitted  to  posterity  ;  or  liave  conmianded  at- 
tention, any  longer  than  the  cause  whicli  was  the  subject  of  lliem 

*  Mr.  Hump,  in  hii  Enray  on  Elcqupiico,  makon  tbti  observation,  aad  tlliis- 

trales  it  witL  lii&  u»iial  elej^anc^.    He,  initfietl,  siippoKM,  tliut  no  katiBlactorv  rc4r- 

•  •uns  run  be  ffivcu  to  account  fur  Uie  iufcrioriiy  ul'  modern  to  ancient  elo<iu«nce, 

I  In  Uiti  I  differ  from  him,  and  >hull  eudeavuur,  bcture  the  conchiiicMi  of  tliU  Ivc- 

'  tnir,  to  point  out  some  causci,  to  w^hich.  1  tliiuk,  il  uiay.  in  a  Rteat  mra*uic*,  be 

aacribed  is  ihe  Uire«  great  ftceuf's  of  public  speukinff. 
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ipterested  Ihe  public  ;  while,  in  France,  tbe  pleadings  of  Patru, 
in  the  former  age,  and  those  of  Corliin  and  D*Aguesseaa,  in 
later  times^  are  read  with  pleasure,  and  are  often  quoted  as  ex- 
amples of  eloquence  by  the  French  critics.  In  the  same  mnnuer, 
in  the  pulpit,  the  British  divines  have  distinguished  themselves 
by  the  most  accurate  and  rational  compositions,  which,  perhaps, 
any  nation  can  boast  of.  Many  printed  sermons  we  have,  full 
of  good  sense,  aiid  of  sound  divinity  and  morality;  but  the  elo- 
quence to  be  found  in  them,  the  power  of  persuasion,  of  interest- 
ing and  engaging  tlie  heart,  which  is,  or  ougitt  to  be,  the  grep^ 
object  of  the  pulpit,  is  far  from  bearing  a  suitable  proportion 
to  the  excellence  of  the  matter.  There  are  few  arts,  in  my 
opinion,  further  from  perfection,  than  that  of  preaching  is  among 
us  ;  Uie  reasons  of  which,  I  shall  afterwards  have  occasion  to 
discuss ;  in  proof  of  the  fact,  it  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that  an 
English  sermon,  instead  of  being  a  persuasive  animated  oration, 
seldom  rises  beyond  the  strain  nf  correct  and  drj'  reasoning. 
WHiereas  in  the  sermons  of  Bossuct,  Massillon,  Bourdaloue,  and 
Flechier,  among  the  French,  we  see  a  much  higher  species  of 
eloquence  aimed  at,  and  in  a  great  measure  attained,  than  the 
British  preachers  have  in  view. 

In  general,  the  characteristical  difference  between  the  state 
of  elo(juence  in  France  and  in  Great  Britain  is,  that  the  Frencu 
have  adopted  higher  ideas  both  of  pleasing  and  persuading  by 
means  of  oratory,  though  sometimes  in  the  execution  they  fail. 
In  Great  Britain,  we  have  taken  up  eloquence  on  a  lower  key ; 
but  in  our  execution,  as  was  naturally  to  be  es]»ected,  have  been 
more  correct.  In  France,  the  style  of  their  orators  is  orna- 
mented with  bolder  figures  ;  and  their  discourse  carried  on  witli 
more  amplification,  more  warmth  and  elevation.  The  composi- 
tion is  often  very  beautiful ;  but  sometimes^  also,  too  dilfuse,  and 
deficient  in  that  strength  and  cogency  which  renders  eloquence 
powerful:  a  defect  owing,  perliaps,  iu  part  to  the  genius  of  the 
people,  which  leads  them  to  attend  fully  as  nnich  to  ornament  as 
to  substance ;  and,  in  part,  to  the  nature  of  tlieir  government, 
which,  by  excluding  public  speaking  irom  having  much  infiuence 
on  the  conduct  of  public  aflairs,  deprives  eloquence  of  its  best 
opportunity"  for  acquiring  nerves  and  strength.  Hence  the  pulpit 
is  the  principal  field  which  is  left  for  Uieir  eloquence.  The 
members,  too,  of  the  French  Academy,  give  harangues  at  their 
adiuissiou,  in  which  genius  often  appears ;  but  labouring  under 
the  misfortune  of  having  no  subject  to  discourse  upon,  they  run 
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commonly  into  flattery  and  panegyric^  the  most  barren  and  tn 
sipid  of  all  topics. 

I  observed  before,  that  the  Greeks  and  Romans  aspired  to 
more  sublime  species  of  eloquence,  than   is  aimed  at  by  tin 
moderns.     Theirs  wsta  of  the  vehement  and  passionate  kind,  bi 
which  they  endeavoured  to  inflame  the  minds  of  tlieir  hearers/ 
and  hurry  their  imagination  awa)':  and  suitable  to  tliis  veh< 
mence  of  thought,  was  their  vehemence  of  gesture  and  action  ^ 
the  **  supploHio  pedis,"*  tlie  "  percussio  frontis  et  femori8,"-|^^ 
were>  as  we  learn  from  Cicero's  writings,  usual  gestures  amongf; 
them  at  the  bar  j  though  now  tliey  would  be  reckoned  extravaJ 
gant  any  where,  except  upon  the  stage.     Modern  eloquence  ia' 
much  more  cool  and  temperate ;  and  in  Great  Britain  especially/ 
has    confined   itself  almost   wholly  to   the   argumentative   and*| 
rational.     It  is  much  of  that  species  which  the  ancient  critici' 
called  the  "  tenuis**  or  ^  subtilis  ;"  which  aims  at  convincing  and* 
instructing,  rather  than  aflTecting  the  passions,  and  assumes  s 
tone  not  much  higher  than  common  argument  and  discourse,        * 

Several  reasons  may  be  given,  why  modern  eloquence  has' 
been  so  limited  and  humble  in  its  eflbrts.  In  the  first  place,  [ 
am  of  opinion,  that  this  change  must,  in  part,  be  ascribed  to  that 
correct  turn  of  thinking,  winch  has  been  so  much  studied  in 
modem  times.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted,  thai,  in  many  efforts 
of  mere  genius,  tlie  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  excelled  us ; 
but,  on  the  otlicr  hand,  that,  in  accuracy  and  closeness  o(  rea- 
soning on  many  subjects,  we  have  some  advantage  over  them, 
ought,  I  think,  to  be  admitted  also.  In  proportion  as  the  world 
has  advanced,  philosophy  has  made  greater  progress.  A  certain 
strictness  of  good  sense  has,  in  this  island  particular!}',  been 
cultivated^  and  introduced  into  every  subject.  Hence  wc  are 
more  on  our  guard  against  the  flowers  of  elocution  ;  we  are  on 
the  watch  ;  we  are  jealotis  of  being  deceived  by  oratory.  Our 
public  speakers  are  obliged  to  be  more  reserved  than  the  an- 
cients, in  their  attempts  to  elevate  the  imn^ination,  and  warm 
the  passions  ;  and,  by  the  influence  of  prevailing  taste,  their  own 
genius  is  sobered  aotl  chastened,  perhaps,  in  too  great  a  degree. 
It  is  likely  too,  I  confess,  that  what  we  fondly  ascribe  to  our 
correctness  and  good  sense,  is  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to 
our  phlegm  and  natural  coldness.  For  the  vivacity  and  sensi- 
bility of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  more  especially  of  the  former. 


■  vide  4«  Clir.  Orator. 
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soem  to  have  been  much  greater  than  ours,  and  to  have  given 
tliem  a  higher  relish  of  all  the  beauties  of  oratorj, 

Dosides  thede  national  considerations,  we  must^  in  the  next 
place,  attend  to  peculiar  circuin-stances  in  the  three  great  Hcenes 
of  public  speakings  which  have  proved  disadvantageous  to  the 
growl li  of  eloquence  ainong^'us.  Though  the  parliament  of 
Great  Britain  be  the  noblest  field  which  Europe,  at  this  day, 
aRbrds  to  a  public  speaker^  yet  eloquence  has  never  been  80 
powerful  an  instrument  there,  as  it  was  in  the  popuhu*  assem- 
blies of  Greece  and  Rome.  Under  some  former  reigns,  the  high 
band  of  arbitrary  power  bore  a  violent  sway ;  and  in  latter  times 
ministerial  influence  has  generally  prevailed.  The  power  of 
ffpeakingr  though  always  considerable,  yet  has  been  often  found 
t4>o  feeble  to  counterbalance  either  o(  these  ;  aiid>  of  course,  has 
not  been  studied  with  so  much  zeal  and  fervour,  as  where  its 
efiect  on  business  was  irresistible  and  certain. 

At  the  bar,  our  disadvantage,  in  comparison  of  the  ancients, 
is  great*  Among  them,  the  judges  were  generally  numerous ; 
tlie  laws  were  few  and  simple ;  the  decision  of  causes  was  left, 
in  a  great  measurcj  to  equity  and  the  sense  of  mankind.  Il'-re 
was  an  ample  Held  for  what  they  termed  judicial  eloquence.  But 
among  the  moderns,  the  case  is  quite  altered.  The  system  of  law 
is  become  much  more  complicated.  The  knowledge  of  it  is 
thereby  rendered  so  laborious  an  attainment,  as  to  be  the  cliief 
object  of  a  lawyer's  education,  and,  in  a  manner,  the  study  of  hU 
life.  The  art  of  speaking  is  but  a  secuiidary  accomplishment,  to 
which  he  can  afford  to  devote  much  less  of  his  time  and  labour. 
The  bounds  of  eloquence,  besides,  are  now  much  circumscribed 
at  the  bar ;  and,  except  in  a  few  cases,  reduced  lo  arguing  from 
strict  law,  statute,  or  precedent ;  by  which  means  knowledge, 
much  more  than  oratory,  is  become  the  principal  requisite* 

With  regard  to  the  pulpit,  it  has  certainly  been  a  great  dis- 
advantage, that  the  practice  of  reading  sermons,  instead  of  re- 
peating them  from  memory,  has  prevailed  in  England.  This 
may,  indeed,  have  introduced  accuracy;  but  it  has  done  great 
prejudice  to  eloquence  ;  for  a  discourse  read,  is  far  infeiior  to  an 
oration  spoken.  It  leads  to  a  different  sort  of  composition,  ns 
Well  as  of  delivery  ;  and  can  never  have  an  equal  efl'ect  upon  nny 
audience.  Another  circumstance,  too,  has  been  unfortunate. 
The  sectaries  and  fanatics,  before  the  Restoration,  adnptpcl  a 
warm,  zealous,  and  popular  manner  of  preaching  ;  and  those 
who  adhered  to  them  in  after-times,  continued  to  distinguish 
themselves  by  somewhat  of  the  same  manner.    The  odium  of 
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these  sects  drove  the  established  church  from  that  warmth  which 
they  were  judged  to  have  carried  too  far,  into  the  opposite  ex- 
treme of  a  studied  coolness,  and  composure  of  manner.  Hence, 
from  the  art  of  persuasion  whictk  preaching  ought  always  to  be^ 
it  ha;!  passed,  in  England,  into  mere  reasoning  and  instruction  ;' 
which  not  only  has  brought  down  tfie  eloquence  of  the  pulpit  to 
a  lower  tone  than  it  miglit  justly  assume  ;  bat  has  produced  thia 
further  effect,  that,  by  accustoming  the  public  ear  to  such  cool 
and  dispassionate  discourses,  it  has  tended  to  fashion  other  kinds 
of  public  speaking  upon  the  same  model. 

Thus  I  have  given  some  view  of  the  state  of  eloquence  in 
modern  times,  and  endeavouied  to  account  for  it.  It  has,  zs 
we  have  seen,  fallen  below  tiiat  splendour  which  it  maintained 
in  ancient  ages  ;  and  from  being  sublime  and  vehement,  luu 
come  down  to  be  temperate  and  cool.  Yet,  still,  in  that  region 
which  it  occupies,  it  admits  great  scope  ;  and,  to  the  defect  of  zeal 
and  application,  more  than  to  the  want  of  capacity  and  genius, 
we  may  ascribe  its  not  having  hitherto  attained  higher  distinction. 
It  is  a  field  where  there  is  much  honour  yet  to  be  reaped.  It  is 
an  instrument  which  may  be  employed  for  purposes  of  the  highest 
importance.  The  ancient  models  may  still,  with  much  advantage, 
be  set  before  us  for  imitation  ;  though  in  that  imitation,  we  must 
doubtless  have  some  regard  to  what  modern  taste  and  modern 
manners  will  bear ;  of  which  I  shall  afterwards  have  occasion  to 
Ruv  more. 
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DIFFERENT  RINDS  OF  PUBLIC  SPEAKING— ELOQUENCE  OP  PO- 
PULAR  ASSEMBUES— EXTRACTS  FROM  DEMOSTHENES. 


After  the  preliminary  views  which  have  been  given  of 
the  nature  of  eloquence  in  general,  and  of  the  state  in  which  it 
has  subsisted  in  different  ages  and  countries,  I  am  now  to  enter 
on  the  consideration  of  the  different  kinds  of  Public  Speaking, 
the  distinguishing  characters  of  each,  and  the  rules  which  relate 
to  them.  The  ancients  divided  all  orations  into  three  kinds: 
the  demonstrative,  tJie  deliberative,  and  the  judicial.  The  scopo 
of  the  demonstrative  was  to  praise  or  to  blame  ;  that  of  the  deli- 
berative, to  advise  or  to  dissuade  ;  that  of  the  judicial,  to  accuse 
or  to  defend.    Tlie  chief  subjects  of  demonstrative  eloquence. 
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were  panegyrics,  invectives,  gratulatory  and  fuiterul  orations, 
Tlip  deliberative  whs  employed  in  matters  of  public  concern  agi- 
tated in  the  senate,  or  before  tlie  assemblies  of  the  people.  Tlie 
judicial  i^  the  sume  mill  tim  eloquence  of  llie  bar,  employed  in 
addressincf  judgjes,  wlio  have  power  to  absolve  or  to  condemn 
This  division  runs  through  all  the  nncient  treatises  on  rhetoric  ; 
and  is  followed  by  the  moderns  who  copy  them,  it  is  a  division 
not  inartificial ;  and  comprehends  most,  or  all  of  tlie  matters 
which  can  be  the  subject  of  public  discourse.  It  will,  however, 
t  our  purpose  better,  and  be  found,  I  imagine,  more  useful^  to 
How  that  division,  which  the  train  of  modern  speaking,  oatur- 
olly  points  out  to  us,  taken  from  the  three  great  scenes  of  elo- 
qnencc,  popular  assemblies,  the  bar,  and  the  pulpit ;  each  of 
which  has  a  distinct  character,  tliat  particularly  suits  it.  This 
division  coincides  in  pari  with  the  ancient  one.  The  eloquence 
of  the  bar  is  precisely  the  same  with  what  the  ancients  called 
the  judicial.  The  eloquence  of  popular  assemblies,  though 
mostly  of  what  they  term  the  deliberative  species,  yet  admits 
also  of  the  demonstrative.  The  eloquence  of  the  pulpit  is  alto- 
gether of  a  distinct  nature,  and  cannot  be  properly  reduced  ua. 
der  any  of  the  heads  of  the  ancient  rhetoricians. 

To  all  the  three,  pulpit,  bar,  and  popular  assemblies,  belong, 
in  rnmmnn,  tlie  rul^s,  concerning  the  conduct  of  a  discourse  in 
all  its  parts.  Of  these  rules  I  purpose  afterwards  to  treat  at 
large.  But  before  proceeding  to  them,  I  intend  to  show,  first, 
what  is  peculiar  to  each  of  these  three  kinds  of  oratory,  in  their 
spirit,  character,  or  manner.  For  every  species  of  public  speak- 
iiii:^  has  a  manner  or  character  peculiarly  suited  to  it;  of  which 
it  is  highly  material  to  have  a  just  idea,  in  order  to  direct  the 
application  of  genera]  rules.  The  eloquence  of  a  lawyer  is  fun. 
danientally  different  from  that  of  a  divine,  or  a  speaker  in  parli- 
ament: and  to  have  a  precise  and  proper  idea  of  tlie  distinguishing 
character  which  any  kind  of  public  speaking  requires,  is  the 
foundation  of  what  is  called  a  just  taste  in  that  kind  of 
speaking. 

Laying  aside  any  question  concerning  the  pre-eminence  io 
point  of  rank,  which  is  due  to  any  one  of  the  three  kinds  befora 
mentioned,  I  shall  begin  with  that  which  tends  to  throw  most 
light  upon  the  rest,  viz.  the  eloquence  of  Popular  Assemblies. 
The  most  august  theatre  for  this  kind  of  eloquence,  to  be  found  in 
any  nation  of  Europe,  is,  beyond  doubt,  the  parliament  of  Great 
Britain.  In  meetings,  too,  of  less  dignity,  it  may  display  itself. 
^\llerever  there  is  a  popular  court,  or  wherever  any  rinmbtT  uf 
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men  are  assembled  for  debate  or  consultation,  there^  in  differeot 
forms,  this  species  of  eloquence  may  take  place. 

Its  object  is,  or  ought  always  to  be,  persuasion.  There 
must  be  some  end  proposed ;  some  point,  most  commonly  oi 
public  utility  or  good,  in  favour  of  which  we  seek  to  detenaine 
the  hearers.  Now,  in  all  attempts  to  persuade  men,  we  must 
proceed  upon  this  principle^  that  it  is  necessary  to  convince  their 
understanding.  Nothing  can  be  more  erroneous,  than  to  im- 
agine>  that,  because  speeches  to  popular  assemblies  admit  more 
of  a  declamatory  style  than  some  other  discourses,  they  tlierefortt 
stand  less  in  need  of  being  supported  by  sound  rcasoDing, 
When  modelled  upon  this  false  idea,  tliey  may  have  tbe  show, 
but  never  can  produce  the  effect^  of  real  eloquence.  Even  the 
show  of  eloquence  which  they  make,  will  please  only  the  trilling 
and  superficial.  For,  witii  all  tolerable  judges,  indeed  almost 
with  all  men,  mere  declamation  soon  becomes  iiisipitl.  Of  what- 
ever rank  the  hearers  be,  a  speaker  is  never  to  presume,  thai 
by  a  frothy  and  ostentatious  harangue,  without  solid  sense  and 
argument,  ho  can  either  make  impression  on  them,  or  ac<|uiro 
fame  to  himself.  It  is  at  least,  a  dangerous  experiment ;  Jor, 
where  such  an  artifice  succeeds  once,  it  will  fail  ten  timea. 
Even  the  common  people  are  better  judges  ofargumcnt  and  good 
sense  than  we  sometimes  thiuk  them ;  aud  upon  any  question  of 
business,  a  plain  man,  who  speaks  to  the  point,  without  art,  will 
generally  prevail  over  tlie  most  artful  speaker  who  deals  in 
flowers  and  ornament,  rather  than  in  reasoning.  Much  more, 
when  public  speakers  address  tliemselves  to  any  assembly  where 
there  are  persons  of  education  and  improved  understauiiing,  they 
ought  to  be  careful  not  to  trifle  with  their  hearers. 

Let  it  be  ever  kept  in  view ,  that  the  foundation  of  all  that 
can  be  called  eloquence,  is  good  sense  and  solid  thought.  As 
popular  as  the  orations  of  Demosthenes  were,  spokeji  to  all  Uio 
citizens  of  Athens,  every  one  who  looks  into  them  must  sed 
how  fraught  they  are  wilh  argument ;  aud  how  important  it  Ap-^ 
pearcd  to  him,  to  convince  the  understanding,  in  order  to  per- 
suade, or  to  work  on  the  principles  of  action.  Hence  their  in- 
fluence in  his  own  time  ;  hence  their  fauie  at  this  day.  SucJi  a 
pattern  as  tliis,  public  speakers  ought  to  set  betbre  them  for 
imitation,  ratJier  than  follow  the  track  of  those  loose  and  frotliy 
declaimers,  who  have  brought  discredit  on  eloquence.  Let  it 
be  their  first  study,  in  addressing  any  popular  assembly,  to  be 
previously  masters  of  the  business  on  which  they  are  to  s|}eak; 
to  be  well  provided  with  matter  and  argument,  and  to  rest  upon 
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theM  the  cbief  atreas.  Ttiis  will  always  give  to  their  discourse 
an  air  of  manliness  and  strength,  which  is  a  powerful  instru' 
inent  of  persuasion.  Ornament,  if  they  have  genius  for  it,  will 
follow  of  course ;  at  any  rate  it  demands  only  their  secondary 
study:  **  Cura  sit  verborum  ;  solicitudo  reruin  :" — **  To  your  ex- 
pression be  attentive,  but  about  your  matter  be  solicitous,'*  is  an 
advice  of  QuintiHan  which  cannot  be  too  often  recollected  by  al! 
who  study  oratory. 

In  the  next  place,  in  order  to  be  persuasive  speakers  in  a 
popular  assembly,  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  capital  rule,  that  W6 
be  ourselves  persuaded  of  whatever  we  recommend  to  others. 
Never,  when  it  can  be  avoided,  ought  we  to  espouse  any  side 
of  the  argument,  but  wtiat  we  believe  to  be  the  true  and  the 
right  one.  Seldom  or  never  will  a  man  be  eloquent^  but  when 
he  j$  in  earnest,  and  uttering  his  own  sentiments.  They  are 
only  the  "  verse  voces  ab  imo  pcctore,*  the  unassumed  Ian-* 
guage  of  the  heart  or  head,  that  carry  the  force  of  conviction. 
In  a  former  lecture,  when  entering  on  this  subject.  I  observed, 
that  all  high  eloquence  must  be  the  oflspringof  passion,  or  warm 
emotion.  It  is  this  which  makes  every  man  persuasive  ;  and 
gives  a  force  to  his  genius,  which  it  possesses  at  no  other  time. 
Uuder  what  disadvantage  then  is  he  placed,  who,  not  feeling 
what  he  utters,  must  couuterfeit  a  warmth  to  which  he  is  a 
stranger  ? 

I  know,  that  young  people,  on  purpose  to  train  themselves 
to  the  art  of  speaking,  imagine  it  useful  to  adopt  that  side  of 
the  question  under  debate,  which  to  themselves,  appears  (he 
wenke-st.  and  to  try  what  figure  they  can  make  upon  it.  But, 
I  am  afraid,  this  is  not  the  most  improving  education  for  public 
speaking ;  and  that  it  tends  to  form  them  to  a  habit  of  flimsy 
and  trivial  discourse.  Such  a  liberty  they  should,  at  no  time, 
allow  themselves,  unless  in  meetings  where  no  real  business  is 
carried  on,  but  where  declamation  and  improvement  of  speech 
is  the  sole  aim.  Nor  even  in  such  meetings  would  I  recom- 
mend it  as  the  most  useful  exercise.  They  will  improve  them- 
selves to  more  advantage,  and  acquit  themselves  with  more 
honour,  by  choosing  always  that  side  of  the  debate  to  which, 
in  their  own  judgment,  they  arc  mo.st  inclined,  and  supporting 
it  by  what  seems  to  themselves  most  solid  and  persuasive.  They 
will  acquire  the  habit  of  reasoning  closely,  and  expressing  them- 
selves with  warmth  and  force,  much  more  when  they  are  ad- 
hering to  their  own  sentiments,  than  when  they  are  speaking  in 
contradiction  to  them.     In  assemblies  where  any  real  business 
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is  cArrieci  on,  whether  (hat  businesH  be  of  much  importaaCf 
or  i»ot,  it  is  always  of  dangerous  conaequence  for  young  prac- 
titioners to  make  trial  of  this  sort  of  play  of  speech.  It 
may  iix  an  iraputation  on  their  characters  before  Uiey  are 
aware  ;  and  what  tliey  intended  merely  as  amusement,  may  be 
turned  to  the  discredit  either  of  their  priacipleij  or  their  under- 
standing. 

Debate,  in  popular  courts,  seldom  aUows  the  speaker  that 
full  and  accurate  preparation  beforehand^  which  the  pulpit 
always,  and  the  bar  sometimes  admitri.  The  argiunenta  must 
be  suited  to  the  course  which  the  debate  takes  ;  and  as  uo  man 
can  exactly  foresee  this,  one  who  trusts  to  a  set  speech,  com* 
posed  in  his  closet,  will,  on  many  occasions,  be  thrown  out  of 
the  ground  which  he  had  taken.  He  will  hnd  it  pre-occupied 
by  others,  or  his  reasonings  superseded  by  some  new  turn  of  the 
business  ;  and,  if  he  ventures  to  use  his  prepared  speech,  it  will 
be  frequently  at  the  ha;£ard  of  making  an  awkward  figure. 
There  is  a  general  prejudice  with  us,  and  not  wholly  an  urgust 
one,  against  set  speeches  in  public  meetings.  The  only  occa- 
sion, when  they  have  any  propriety,  is,  at  the  opening  of  a  de- 
bate, when  the  speaker  has  it  in  his  power  to  choose  his  field. 
But  as  the  debate  advances,  and  parties  warm,  discourses  of  Uus 
kind  become  more  unsuitable.  They  want  the  native  air;  the 
appearance  of  being  suggested  by  the  business  that  is  going  an  ; 
study  and  ostentation  are  apt  to  be  visible ;  and,  of  course, 
though  applauded  as  elegant,  they  are  seldom  so  persuasive  as 
more  free  and  unconstrained  discourses. 

This,  however,  does  not  by  any  means  conclude  against 
premeditation  of  what  we  are  to  say ;  the  neglect  of  which,  and 
the  trusting  wholly  to  extemporaneous  eObrts,  will  unavoidably 
produce  the  hftbit  of  speaking  in  a  loose  and  undigested  manner. 
But  the  premeditation  which  is  of  most  advantage,  in  the  case 
which  we  now  consider,  is  of  the  subject  or  argument  in  general^ 
mther  than  of  nice  composition  in  any  particular  branch  of  it. 
With  regard  to  the  matter,  we  cannot  be  too  accurate  in  our 
preparation,  so  aa  to  be  fully  ma.iters  of  the  business  under  con- 
sideration ;  but,  %vith  regard  to  words  and  expression,  it  is  very 
possible  so  far  to  overdo,  as  to  render  our  speech  sliif  and 
precise.  Indeed,  till  once  persons  acquire  that  firmness,  that 
presence  of  mind,  and  command  of  expression,  in  a  public  meet' 
ing.  which  nothing  but  habit  and  practice  can  bestow,  it  may 
be  proper  for  a  youn^  speaker  to  commit  to  memory  the  whole 
of  what  he  b  to  say.     But,  after  some  performaiKts  of  this  kind 
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have  given  him  boldn<^ss.  he  will  find  it  the  better  method  not  to 
confine  himself  so  strictly  ;  but  only  to  write,  beforehand,  some 
sentence.*?  with  which  he  intends  to  set  out,  in  order  to  put  him- 
nelf  fairly  in  the  train  ;  and,  for  the  rest,  to  set  down  short  notes 
of  the  topics,  or  principal  thoughts  upon  wliich  he  is  to  insist, 
in  their  order,  leaving  the  words  to  bn  suggested  by  tlie  warmth 
of  discourse.  Such  short  notes  of  the  substance  of  the  dis- 
course will  be  found  of  considerable  service  to  those  e^peci- 
ciftlly  who  are  beginning  to  speak  in  ptihlic.  They  will  accus- 
tom them  to  some  degree  of  accuracy,  which,  il'  they  speak  fre- 
qtirntly,  they  arc  in  danger  too  soon  of  losing.  They  w^ill  even 
accustom  them  to  think  more  closely  on  the  subject  in  question  ; 
'tnd  will  assist  them  greatly  in  arranging  their  thoughts  with 
method  and  order. 

This  leads  me  next  to  observe,  that  in  all  kinds  of  public 
speaking,  nothing  is  of  greater  consequence  than  a  proper  and 
clear  method.  I  mean  not  that  formal  method  of  laying  down 
heads  and  subilivisions,  which  is  commonly  practised  iii  tlie 
pulpit ;  and  which,  in  popular  assembHes,  unless  the  speaker  bo 
a  man  of  great  authority  and  character,  and  the  subject  of  great 
importance,  and  the  preparation  too  very  accurate,  is  rather  in 
hazard  of  disgusting  the  hearers  ;  such  an  introduction  is  pre- 
senting always  tlic  melancholy  prospect  of  a  long  discourse. 
But  tJiough  the  method  be  not  laid  down  in  form,  no  discourse 
of  any  length  should  be  without  method ;  that  is,  every  thing 
should  be  found  in  its  proper  place.  Every  one  who  speaks, 
will  find  it  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  himself  to  have  pre- 
viously arranged  his  thoughts,  and  classed  under  proper  heads, 
in  hi?*  own  mind,  what  he  is  to  deliver.  This  will  assist  his 
memory,  and  carry  him  through  his  discourse,  without  tJiat  con- 
fusion to  which  one  is  every  moment  subject,  who  has  fixed  no 
distinct  plan  of  what  he  is  to  say.  And  with  respect  to  the 
hearers,  order  in  discourse  is  absolutely  necessary  for  making 
any  proper  impression.  It  adds  both  force  and  light  to  what  is 
said.  It  makes  them  accompany  the  speaker  easily  and  readily, 
as  he  goes  along  ;  and  makes  them  feel  tlie  full  etiect  of  every 
argument  which  he  employs.  Few  things,  therefore,  deserve 
more  to  be  attended  to  than  distinct  arrangement  ;  for  eloquence 
however  great,  can  never  pro<luce  entire  conviction  witlioutit 
Of  the  rules  of  method,  and  the  proper  distribution  of  the  seve- 
parts  of  a  discourse,  I  am  hereafter  to  treat 

Let  us  now  consider  the  style  and  expression  suited  to  the 
eloquence   of  popular  assemblies.     Beyond  doubt    these  give 
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scope  for  the  most  animated  manner  of  public  speaking.     Tlie 
very  aspect  of  a  large  assembly,  engaged  in   some  debate  ot." 
moment,  and  attentive  to  the  <lisoourae  of  one  man,  is  sufficient/ 
to  inspire  that  man  with  such  elevation  and  warmth,  ai  both 
gives   rise  to  strong    impressions,   and  gives   them   propriety* 
Passion  easily  rises  in  a   great  assembly,  where  the  movements' 
are  communicated  by  mutual  sympathy  between  the  orator  and 
the  audience.     Those  bold  figures,  of  which  I  treated  formerly' 
as  the  native  language  of  passion,  have  then  their  proper  place. <^l 
That  ardour  of  speech,  that  vehemence  and  glow  of  sentiment, 
which  arise  from  a  mind  animated  and  inspired  by  some  great 
and  public  object,  form  the  pecidiar  characteristics  of  popular 
eloquence,  in  its  highest  degree  of  perfection. 

The  liberty,  however,  which  we  are  now  giving  of  the  strong- 
and  passionate  manner  to  this  kind  of  oratory,  must  be  always! 
understood  with  certain  limitations  and  restraints,  which   it  will 
be  necessai'y  to  point  out  distinctly,  in  order  to  guard  against* 
dangeroai  mistakes  on  this  subject 

As,  first,  the  wannth  which  we  express  must  be  suited  to  the 
occasion  and  the  subject :  for  nothing  can  be  more  preposterous, ' 
than  an  attempt  to  introduce  great  vehemence  into  a  subject,' 
which  is  either  of  slight  importance,  or  wliich,  by  its  nature, 
requires  to  be  treated  of  calmly.  A  temperate  tone  of  speech, 
is  that  for  wliich  there  is  most  frequent  occasion  ;  and  he  who  is, 
on  every  subject,  passionate  and  vehement,  will  be  considered  as 
a  blusterer,  and  meet  with  little  regard. 

In  the  second  place,  we  must  take  care  never  to  counterfeit 
wannth  without  feeling  it.  This  always  betrays  persons  into 
an  unnatural  manner,  which  exposes  them  to  ridicule.  For,  as  I 
have  often  suggested,  to  support  the  appearance  without  the 
tlie  real  feehng  of  passion,  is  one  of  the  most  diOicult  things  in 
nature.  The  disguise  can  almost  never  be  so  perfect,  as  not  t<r 
be  discovered.  The  heart  can  only  answer  to  the  heart.  Tho^ 
great  rule  here,  as  indeed  in  every  other  case,  is,  to  follow  nature  - 
never  to  attempt  a  strain  of  eloquence  which  is  not  seconded  by 
our  own  genius.  One  may  be  a  speaker,  both  of  much  reputation 
and  much  iniluence,  in  the  calm  argumentative  manner.  To  at- 
tain the  pathetic,  and  the  sublime  of  oratory,  requires  tho5« 
strong  sensibilities  of  mind,  and  that  liigh  power  of  expression,' 
which  are  given  to  few. 

la  the  third  place,  even  when  the  subject  justifies  the  velie^ 
meat  manner,  and  when  genius  prompts  it;  when  warmth  is 
felt,  not  couiiterfeited;  we  must,  still,  set  a  guard  on  ourselves. 
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not  to  allow  iinpeUiosit}'  to  transport  aa  too  far.  Without  emo- 
tion in  th«  speaker,  eloqurnce,  as  was  before  observed,  will  n&- 
vtT  produce  itit  highest  etiects ;  but  at  the  saine  time,  if  Ute 
speaker  lose  command  of  himself,  he  will  soon  lose  command  of 
his  aadience  too.  He  must  never  kindle  too  snon  :  he  must  begin 
with  moderation  ;  and  study  to  carry  las  hearers  along  with  him 
as  he  warms  in  the  prog^*!''  of  his  discourse.  For,  if  he  runs 
before  in  the  course  of  passion,  and  leaves  them  behind  ;  if  they 
are  not  timed,  if  we  may  speak  so,  in  unison  to  him,  the  discord 
will  presently  be  i'eU,  and  be  very  gating.  Lict  a  speaker  have 
ever  so  good  reason  to  be  animated  and  fired  by  his  subject,  it  is 
always  expected  of  him,  that  the  awe  and  regard  due  to  his 
audience  should  lay  a  decent  restraint  upon  his  warmth, 
and  prevent  it  from  carrying  him  beyond  certain  bounds. 
If,  when  most  heated  by  the  subject,  he  can  be  so  far  master 
of  himself  as  to  preserve  close  attention  to  argument,  and 
even  to  some  degree  of  correct  expression,  this  self-command, 
this  exertion  of  reason,  in  the  midst  of  passion,  has  a  wonder- 
ful effect  both  to  please  and  to  persuade.  It  is  indeed  tlie  mas« 
ter-piece.  the  highest  attainment  of  eloquence ;  uniting  the 
strength  of  reason,  with  the  vehemence  of  passion  ;  allording  aU 
the  advantages  of  passion  fur  the  purpose  of  persuasion,  without 
the  confusion,  and  disorder  which  are  apt  to  accompany  it. 

In  the  fourth  place ;  in  the  highest  and  most  animated  strain 
of  popular  sj>eaking.  we  must  always  preserve  regard  to  what 
the  public  ear  will  bear.  This  direction  I  give,  in  order  to 
guard  against  an  injudicious  imitation  of  ancient  orators,  who, 
both  in  their  pronunciation  and  gesture,  and  in  their  figures  of 
expression,  used  a  bolder  manner  than  whnt  the  greater  cool- 
ness of  modem  taste  will  readily  sutler.  This  may,  perhaps,  as 
I  formerly  observed,  be  a  disadvantage  to  modern  eloquence 
It  is  no  reason  why  we  should  be  too  severe  in  checking  the 
impulse  of  genius,  and  continue  always  creeping  on  tlie  ground  ; 
but  it  is  a  reason,  however,  why  we  should  avoid  carrying  the 
tone  of  declamation  to  a  height  that  would  now  be  reckoned  ex- 
travagant. Demosthenes,  to  justify  the  unsuccessful  reaction 
of  Cheronsea,  calls  up  the  manes  of  those  heroes  wl^p  fell  in  the 
battle  of  Marathon  and  Plataea,  and  swears  by  tliem,  that  their 
fellow  citizens  had  done  well  in  their  endeavours  to  support  the 
same  cause.  Cicero,  in  his  Oration  for  Milo,  implores  and 
obte-sts  the  Alban  hills  and  groves,  and  makes  a  long  address 
to   tlicm :    and  both   passages,  in  these  orators,   have  a  fine 
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effect.*    Bnt  how  few  modern  orators  could  ventare  on  «n 

apostrophes ;  and  wliat  a  power  of  geaius  would  it  require 
give  such  figures  now  their  proper  grace,  or  make  thein  produi 
a  due  effect  upon  the  hearers  7 

In  the  fifth  and  last  place ;  in  all  kinds  of  public  speakinfl^j 
but  especially  in  popular  assemblies,  it  is  a  capital  rule  to  al 
tend  to  all  the  decorums  of  time,  place,  and  character.  No 
warmth  of  eloquence  can  atone  for  the  neglect  of  these.  Th^^ 
vehemence  which  is  becoming  in  a  person  of  character  and  ai 
thority,  may  be  unsuitable  to  the  modesty  expected  from  a  young 
speaker.  That  sportive  and  witty  manner  wliich  may  suit  on^. 
subject  and  one  assembly,  is  altogether  out  of  place  in  a  gravt 
cause  and  a  solemn  meeting.  "*  Caput  artis  est."  says  Qiuutdian, 
■  decere."  "  The  first  principle  of  art,  is  to  observe  decoruui.** 
No  one  should  ever  rise  to  speak  in  public,  without  forming  to 
hinuelf  a  just  and  strict  idea  of  what  suits  his  own  age  and 
character  ;  what  suits  the  subject,  the  hearers,  the  place,  the  oo 
casion  ;  and  adjusting  the  whole  train  and  manner  of  his  speak- 
ing on  this  idea.  All  the  ancients  insist  much  on  this.  Consult^ 
the  first  chapter  of  the  eleventh  book  of  Quintilian,  wliich  u 
employed  wholly  on  this  pointy  and  is  full  of  good  sense,  Ci^ 
cero's  admonitions  in  his  Orator  ad  Brutiimj  I  shall  give  in  bis 
own  words,  which  should  never  be  forgotten  by  any  who  speak 
in  public.  **  Est  eloquentias,  sicut  reliquarum  renim,  fundamoii- 
tum,  snpientia  ;  ut  enim  in  vita,  sic  in  oratione,  nihil  estdifficiliua 
quam,  quid  deceat,  viderc  ;  hujus  ignoratione  sfiepissime  pt'ccai 
tur ;  non  enim  omnis  fortuna,  non  omnis  auctoritas,  non  oiiioj 
aetas,  nee  vero  locus,  aut  tempus,  nut  auditor  omnis,  eodcm  Bot 
verborum  genere  tractandus  est,  aut  sententiarmn.  Semptniuc 
in  omni  parte  orationis.  ut  viiee,  quid  deceat.  est  consideraii- 
dum ;  quod  et  in  re,  de  qua  agitur,  positum  est,  et  in  personis  ei 


•  The  pasiage  in  Cirero  it  very  bpaiitifiil,  and  adorned  with  the  hielieiCJ 
cotnurioe  of  lu%  eloquence.    *'  Non  c«t  hiim;tno  coiuiUo.  ne  mediocri  qiirdcaiy| 
judice*,  deormn   immortalium  cara«  res  ilia  perfccU.      Kelieiunrs,    mehcrcnh 
ipsa",  que    illam    bcllnnin    cadere  viderunl,   ronimo«!ie   »c   videiitur,   <*t  jm   in 
Hlo  suiim  relinu)K«e.      Vos  enim  jam,   Altiani  timiuli  atqiie  luri,  %o$,  iiiqiinm, 
imploro  atqn^  tcstor,  To%qiie  Albanonim  ohrutdt  urap,  aacronim  popiili  Riim:mi 
lociie  et  seqnales  qiiat  ille,  pra^ccps  amentia,  c3)«iA  pro«trati!>quc,  Fanrt>»%iail 
Inci«,   inbstruclioDum   insaiiis  molihm  opprcMcrat :   vcstrta   mm    ara*,  \c*lr«8j 
re)i|(ionc»  visnernnt,    vcitia  vis  valoit,  quam  itle  omul  sccletv  |>olluei-aU  tnqiMlj 
ex  fuo  edito  monip,  t<aliarift  sanclt*  Jnpiter,  cujiu  ille  laciu,  nrmoni«  fiiiewiiK 
iK'pe  omni  nrfario  ituprn,  et  frrclcre  roarnlarat,  aliqnamlo  ad  cum  piiiuriuli 
oculns  npcrnisti :  vohis  itlsc,  vubis  ventre  io  consperlu  8crie»  atd  ju»tii!  It 
ct  dclfitsB  |Nen»  aolatae  innt."  c.  31. 
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eorum  qui  dicunt,  et  eorum  qui  aucUuiit.***-— ^o  much  for  tli« 
considerations  thnt  retiuire  to  be  attended  to,  with  respect  to 
the  vohtmrnce  and  warmth  whicii  is  allowed  in  prtpular  elo- 
quence. 

The  current  of  style  should  in  j^enernl  be  full,  free,  and  na- 
tural. Quaint  and  artiticial  expressions  are  out  of  place  here  r 
and  always  derogate  from  persuasion.  It  is  a  st^on^  and  manly 
ityle  which  should  chiefly  be  stiulied ;  and  metaphorieal  lan^nat;e, 
when  properly  introduced,  produces  often  a  happy  efl'ect.  When 
the  metaphors  are  warm,  gtowinni;,  aud  descriptive,  some  inaccu- 
racy  in  them  will  be  overlooked,  which,  in  a  written  composition, 
would  be  remarked  and  censured.  Amidst  the  torrent  of  decla- 
mation, the  strength  of  the  figure  makes  impression  ;  the  inac- 
curacy of  it  escapes. 

With  regard  to  the  degree  of  conciseness  or  difluseness, 
fluited  to  popular  eloquence,  it  is  not  easy  to  fix  any  exact  bounds. 
1  know  that  it  is  common  to  recommend  a  ditl'use  manner  as  tlio 
most  proper.  I  em  inclined,  however,  to  think,  that  there  is 
daD;2:er  of  erring  in  this  respect ;  and  that,  by  indulging  too  much 
in  the  ditfuse  style*  public  speakers  often  lose  more  in  point  of 
strength,  than  they  gain  by  tlie  fulness  of  tJieir  illustration. 
There  is  no  doubt,  that  in  speaking  to  a  multitude,  we  must 
not  speak  in  sentences  and  apophthegms  ;  care  must  be  ta- 
ken to  explain  and  to  inculcate ;  but  this  care  may  be,  and 
frequently  is  carried  too  far.  We  ought  always  to  remember, 
that  how  much  soever  we  may  be  pleased  with  hearing  ourselves 
speak,  every  audience  is  very  ready  to  be  tired ;  and,  the  mo- 
ment they  begin  to  be  tired,  all  our  eloquence  goes  for  nothing. 
A  loose  and  verbose  manner  never  fails  to  create  disgust ;  and, 
on  most  occasions,  we  had  better  run  the  risk  of  saying  too  litUe, 
than  too  much.  Better  place  our  thought  in  one  strong  point  of 
view,  and  rest  it  there,  than  by  turning  it  into  every  light,  and 
pouring  forth  a  profusion  of  words  upon  it,  exhaust  the  attention 
of  our  hearers,  and  leave  thnni  flat  and  languid. 

Of  pronunciation  and  delivery,  I  am  hereafter  to  treat  apart 


"  **  Good  tense  it  the  ^nadation  or  cloqiieiice,  as  it  it  of  all  other  thin^  that 
are  vfthiable.  It  hnppcnt  in  oratory  cxnrtlj'  u  it  does  in  litu,  that  trciint-ittly 
nothiiij^  i*  more  diflirtilt  thnn  to  ditrem  whut  i«  proper  and  becumiiiff.  lu  con- 
•eqaeoee  of  mi^takin;;  llilt,  the.  (^rosaent  fatiUt  arc  often  i-ommitled.  For  to  the 
jifleretit  degrees  ol'  rank,  fortune,  and  a^  amons  men,  to  all  the  varieties  of 
fimc,  place,  and  auditory,  Uie  same  fttyle  of  lan(cuui(e,  and  the  aarae  ttrain  oT 
thoni;ht,  cannot  aR:ree.  In  every  part  of  a  discoorte,  jtitt  at  in  every  part  of 
life,  wc  muitt  attend  to  what  is  suitable  aud  decent  ;  w  hcther  that  lie  determined 
by  the  nalitre  of  the  subject  of  uhich  we  trrat,  or  by  the  cliaracters  of  tho.<>A 
Who  speak,  or  uf  those  wbo  heat.'* 
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At  present  it  is  sufBcientto  observe,  that  in  speaking  to  mixed  a 
Memblies,  the  best  manner  of  delivery  is  tJie  firm  and  the  <leter^ 
mined.  An  arrog^ant  and  overbearing  manner  is  indeed  alwftya 
disagreeable  ;  and  tlie  least  appearance  of  it  ought  to  be  shunned  : 
but  there  is'a  certain  decisive  tone,  which  may  be  assumed  even 
by  a  modest  man,  wlio  is  thoroughly  persuaded  of  the  sen- 
timents he  utters  ;  and  wliich  is  best  calculated  for  making  a 
general  impression.  A  feeble  and  hesitating  manner  bespeaks 
always  some  distrust  of  a  man's  own  opinion,  which  is  by  no 
means,  a  favourable  circumstance  for  his  inducing  others  to 
embrace  it. 

These  are  the  chief  tlmughts  which  have  occurred  to  me  from 
reflection  and  observation,  concerning  the  peculiar  distinguishing 
characters  of  the  eloquence  proper  for  popular  assemblies.  The 
sum  of  what  has  been  said»  is  this  :  tlie  end  of  popular  speaking 
is  persuasion  ;  and  this  must  be  founded  on  conviction.  Argu- 
ment and  reasoning  must  be  the  basis,  if  we  would  be  speakers 
of  business,  and  not  mere  declaimers.  We  should  be  engaged 
in  earnest  on  the  side  which  we  espouse  ;  and  utter,  as  much  as 
possible,  our  own,  and  not  counterfeited  sentiments.  The  pre- 
meditation should  be  of  things,  rather  than  of  words.  Clear 
order  and  method  shoidd  be  studied  :  the  manner  and  expression 
warm  and  animated  :  though  still,  in  the  midst  of  that  vehemence^ 
which  may  at  times  be  suitable,  carried  on  under  the  proper  re- 
straints which  regard  to  the  audience,  and  to  the  docoruni  of 
character,  ought  to  lay  on  every  public  speaker:  the  style  free 
and  easy  ;  strong  and  descriptive,  rather  than  ditfuse  ;  and  the 
delivery  detennined  and  firm.  To  conclude  this  head,  let  every 
orator  remember,  that  tlie  impression  made  by  6ne  and  arlful 
speaking  is  momentary;  that  made  by  argument  and  good  sense, 
is  solid  and  lasting. 

I  shall  now,  that  I  may  afford  an  exempliticatioa  of  that 
species  of  oratory  of  which  I  have  been  treating,  insert  some  ex- 
tracts from  Demosthenes.  Even  under  the  great  disadvantage 
of  an  English  translation,  they  will  exhibit  a  small  specimen  of 
that  vigorous  and  spirited  eloquence  which  I  have  so  often  praised. 
I  »hall  take  my  extracts  mostly  from  the  Philippics,  and  Olynthi- 
acs,  which  were  entirely  popular  orations  spoken  to  the  general 
convention  of  the  citizens  of  Athens  :  and,  as  the  subject  of  both 
the  Pliilijipics,  and  the  Olyntiiiacs,  is  the  same.  I  shall  not  con- 
fine myself  to  one  oration,  but  shall  join  together  passages  taken 
from  two  or  three  of  them  ;  such  as  may  show  iiis  general  strain 
of  speaking,  on  some  of  tJic  cliief  brandies  of  Uie  subject.     The 
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inbject  iu  general  is,  to  rouse  the  Atbeoians  to  guard  agtinst 
PWUp  of  Maceiloo,  whose  growing  power  and  crafty  policy 
imd  by  tliat  time  elldan^;t:red,  and  soon  after  overtvLeluied,  tJie 
liberlica  of  Greece.  The  Athenians  be^aa  to  be  aiarnied ;  but 
their  deliberations  were  slow,  and  their  measures  feeble ;  several 
of  their  favourite  orators  having  been  gained  by  Philip's  bribes 
to  favour  liis  cause.  Li  this  critical  conjunction  of  affairs  De- 
mostheues  arose.  In  the  following  manner  he  begins  his  first 
Philippic ;  which,  like  the  exordiums  of  all  his  orations,  is  sim- 
ple and  artless.* 

*  Had  we  been  convened^  Atlionians !  on  some  new  subject  of 
debate,  I  had  waited  till  most  ol'  your  usual  counsellors  had  de- 
clared fhcir  opinions.  If  I  had  approved  of  what  was  proposed 
by  theni^  1  should  have  continued  silent;  if  not,  I  should  then 
have  attempted  to  speak  my  sentiments.  But  since  those  very 
points  on  wliich  these  speakers  have  oftentimes  been  heard 
already,  are  at  this  time  to  be  considered  ;  tliough  i  have  arisen 
first,  I  presume  I  nmy  expect  your  pardon  ;  for  if  lliey  on  fonner 
occasions  had  advised  the  proper  measures,  you  would  not  have 
found  it  neeilful  to  consult  at  present. 

*"  First  thru,  AthenianH  !  however  wretched  the  situation  of 
our  afl'airs  at  present  seems^  it  must  not  by  any  means  be  thought 
desperate.  What  I  am  now  going  to  advance  may  possibly  ap- 
pear a  paradox  ;  yet  it  is  a  certain  truth,  tJiat  our  pasC  misfor- 
tunes aOTord  a  circomstance  most  favourable  to  our  future  hopes.-}- 
And  what  is  that  ?  even  that  our  present  diniculties  are  owing 
entirely  to  our  total  indolence,  and  utter  disregard  of  uur  own 
interest.  For  were  we  tluis  situated^  in  spite  of  every  effort 
which  our  dut)*^  demanded,  then  indeed  we  might  regard  our 
fortunes  as  absolutely  desperate.  But  now,  Philip  hath  only 
coiupiered  your  supineness  and  inactivity ;  the  state  he  hath  not 
conquered.  Vou  cannot  be  said  to  be  defeated  ;  your  force  liatii 
never  been  exerted. 

**  If  there  is  a  mnn  in  this  assembly  who  thinks  that  we  must 
find  a  formidable  enemy  in  PhUip,  while  he  views  on  one  hand 
the  numerous  armies  which  surround  him,  and  on  the  other,  tlie 
weakness  of  our  state,  despoiltfd  of  so  much  of  its  dominions,  I 
cannot  deny  that  he  tliinks  justly.  Yet  let  him  reilcct  on  this 
there  was  a  time,  Athenians  !  when  we  possessed  Pydna,  Potidsea, 


*  (u  tlte  rollowlng  txtrMb«  Leland'»  translation  \%  roo«tly  foHowed. 
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and  Methone,  and  all  that  country  round :  wben  many  of  tlie 
states,  now  subjected  to  limi,  were  free  and  independent,  aud 
more  inuliued  to  our  Hlliaticu  than  to  his.  It'  Ptiilip,  at  thiit 
time  weak  in  himself,  and  witliout  allies,  had  dosponded  of 
success  against  you,  he  would  never  have  engaged  in  those 
enterprises  which  are  now  crowned  with  success,  nor  could 
have  raised  himself  to  that  pitch  of  grandeur  at  which  you  now 
behold  him.  But  he  knew  well  tliat  the  strongest  jilaces  are 
only  prizes  laid  between  the  combatants,  and  ready  for  lh« 
conqueror.  He  knew  that  the  dominions  of  tlie  absent  devolva 
naturally  tu  those  who  are  in  the  field;  the  possessions  of  thd 
supine,  to  the  active  and  intrepid.  Aniniated  by  tJiese  mn- 
timents,  he  overturns  whole  nations.  lie  eiUier  rules  utiiversotly 
as  a  conqueror,  or  governs  as  a  protector.  For  inniikin<l 
niiturally  seek  confederacy  with  such  as  they  see  resolved  aud 
preparing  not  to  be  wanting  to  themselves. 

"  If  you,  my  countrymen !  will  now  at  length  be  persuaded 
to  entertain  the  like  sentiments ;  if  each  of  you  will  be  disposed 
to  approve  himself  an  useful  citizen,  to  tlie  utmost  that  his  sta* 
tion  and  abilities  enable  him  ;  if  the  rich  will  be  ready  to  con- 
tribute, and  the  young  to  take  the  6t'l(l ;  in  one  word,  if  you  will 
be  yourselves,  and  banish  these  vain  hopes  which  every  single 
person  entertains,  that  the  active  part  of  public  basiness  may  lie 
upon  others,  and  he  remain  at  his  ease ;  you  may  then,  by  tlie 
assistance  of  the  gods,  recall  those  opportunities  which  your  su- 
pineness  hath  neglected,  regain  your  dominions,  and  chastisii_ 
the  insolence  of  this  man. 

*•  But  wben,  O  my  countrymen  I  will  you  begin  to  exert  your 
vigour?  Do  you  wait  till  roused  by  some  dire  event?  till  lorceU 
by  some  necessity  ?  What  then  arc  we  to  think  of  our  preScni 
condition  ?  To  free  men,  the  tlisgrace  attending  on  miscoudurt, 
is,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  urgent  necessity.  Or  say,  is  it  your 
sole  ambition  to  wander  through  the  public  places,  each  iuqiiiring 
of  the  other,  *  What  new  advices?'  Can  any  thing  be  won 
new,  than  that  a  man  of  Macedon  should  conquer  tlie  Atiieniam 
and  give  law  to  Greece?  'Is  Philip  dead?'  •No — but  he  iit 
sick.*  Pray  what  is  it  to  you  whether  Phih'p  is  sick  or  not? 
Supposing  lie  should  die,  you  wuuJd  raise  up  another  Pliilip,  if 
you  continue  thus  regai*dless  of  your  interest. 

*  Many,  I  know,  delight  more  in  nothing  than  in  <  :; 

all  ti)e  rumours  they  hear  as  articles  of  intelligence.     ^"-^  , , 

Philip  Lath  joined  with  the  LucedH^mouians,  and  they  ure  cuik^ 
certing  ihe  destruction  of  Thebes.     Others  assure  un,  he  hal 
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jicnt  an  embaxsy  to  the  king  of  Persia;  others^  that  be  is  forti- 
fjing  places  in  Illyria.  Thus  we  all  go  about  framing  our  sevfe- 
ral  tales.  I  do  believe,  indeed,  Athenians!  tlint  he  is  intoxicated 
with  hi5  greatness,  and  does  entertain  Ids  imagination  with  many 
Ruch  visionary  project!^^  as  he  sees  no  power  rising  to  oppose 
lum.  Rut  r  cannot  he  persuaded  that  he  hatli  so  taken  his  mea- 
sures that  the  weakest  amongst  us  (tor  the  weakest  (hey  are 
who  spread  such  rumours)  know  what  he  is  next  to  do.  Let  ua 
disregard  tliese  tales.  Let  us  only  be  persuaded  of  this,  that  be 
is  our  enemy  ;  that  we  have  long  been  subject  to  his  insolence; 
that  whatever  we  expected  to  have  been  done  for  us  by  oLhern, 
hath  turned  against  us;  that  all  the  resource  left  is  in  ourselves; 
and  tlint  if  we  are  not  inclined  to  carry  our  arms  abroad^  w«^ 
flliall  be  forced  to  engage  him  at  home.  Let  us  be  persuaded 
of  these  things,  and  then  we  shall  come  to  a  proper  determina- 
tion, and  be  no  longer  guided  by  rumours.  We  need  not 
be  solicitous  to  know  what  particular  events  are  to  happen. 
We  may  be  well  assured  that  nothing  good  can  happen,  unless 
we  give  due  attention  to  our  own  affairs,  and  act  us  becomes 
Athenians. 

"  Were  it  a  point  generally  acknowledged,*  that  Phdij>  la 
oow  nt  actual  war  with  the  state,  the  only  tiling  undrr  delibera- 
tion would  then  be,  how  to  oppose  him  with  most  safety.  But 
since  there  are  persons  so  strangely  infatuated,  that  although  he 
has  already  possessed  himself  of  a  considerable  part  of  our  do- 
minions ;  although  he  is  still  extending  his  conquests  ;  althougli 
all  Greece  ha.s  suflered  by  his  injustice;  yet  they  can  hear  it  re- 
peated in  this  assembly,  that  it  is  some  of  us  who  seek  to  em- 
broil the  state  in  war :  this  suggestion  must  Grst  be  guarded 
against.  I  readily  admit,  that  were  it  in  our  power  to  determine 
whether  we  should  be  at  peace  or  war,  peace,  if  it  depended  on 
our  option,  is  most  desirable  to  be  embraced.  But  if  the  otlier 
parly  hath  iUaxm  the  sword,  and  gathered  his  armies  round 
liim ;  if  he  amuses  us  with  the  name  of  peace,  while,  in  fact,  he 
is  proceeding  to  the  greatest  hostilities  ;  what  is  left  for  us  but 
to  oppose  him?  If  any  man  takes  that  for  a  peace,  which  is 
otjjy  a  preparation  for  his  leading  his  forces  directly  upon  us, 
after  hi.s  other  conquests,  1  imhl  that  man's  mind  io  be  dis- 
ordered. At  least,  it  is  only  our  conduct  towards  Philip,  not 
Philip's  conduct  towards  us,  that  is  to  be  termed  a  peace;  an<! 
this  is  the  peace  for  whi<h  Philip's  treasures  are  expended,  for 
which  his  gold  is  so  liberally  scattered  among  our  venal  orators, 
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that  he  may  be  at  liberty  to  carry  on  the  war  against  you,  wliil^ 


oil 


mnk 


e  no  war  on 


him. 


*  Heavens !  is  there  any  man  of  a  right  mind  who  w<iuld 
juil;j;e  of  peace  or  war  by  words,  anrl  not  by  actions?  ia  tliere 
any  man  .so  weak  as  to  ima;;ine  that  it  is  for  the  sake  of  those 
paltry  villages  of  Thrace,  Dr(»ii^ylus,  and  Cabyle,  and  Mastiro, 
tliat  Philip  is  now  braving  the  utmost  dangers,  and  enduring 
tlie  severity  of  toils  and  seasons ;  and  that  he  has  no  designs 
upon  the  arsenals^  and  the  navies,  and  the  silver  mines  of 
Athens  ?  or  that  he  wil]  take  up  his  winter  quarters  among  thvt 
cells  and  dungeons  of  Thrace,  and  leave  you  to  enjoy  all  your 
revenues  in  peace  ?  But  you  wait,  perhaps,  till  he  declare  war 
against  you — He  will  never  do  so — no,  though  he  were  at  your 
gates.  He  will  still  be  assuring  you  that  he  is  not  at  war.  Such 
were  his  professions  to  the  people  of  Oreum,  wlien  his  forces 
were  in  the  heart  of  their  country  ;  such  his  professions  to  thosr 
of  Pherae,  untd  the  moment  be  attacked  their  walls  :  and  thus  Im 
amused  tJie  Olynlhians  till  he  came  within  a  few  miles  of  theid^- 
and  then  he  sent  tJiem  a  message,  that  either  they  must  quit  their 
city,  or  he  his  kingdom.  He  would  indeed  be  tlie  absurdest  of 
mankind,  if,  while  you  suffer  his  outrages  to  pass  unnoticed,  and 
are  wholly  engaged  in  accusing  and  prosecuting  one  anotlier, 
he  should,  by  declaring  war,  put  an  end  to  your  private  conlest*, 
warn  you  to  direct  all  your  zeal  against  him,  and  deprive  hta 
pensioners  of  their  most  specious  pretence  for  suspending  your 
resolutions,  that  of  his  not  being  at  war  with  the  state.  J.  for 
my  part,  hold  and  declare,  that  by  liis  attack  of  the  Alegarccans, 
by  his  attempts  upon  the  liberty  of  Euboea,  by  his  late  incur- 
sions into  TJirace,  by  his  practices  in  Peloponnesus,  Philip  has 
violated  the  treaty  ;  he  is  in  a  stale  of  hostility  with  you;  unless 
you  shall  athrm,  that  he  wbi»  prepares  to  besiege  a  city,  is  atilt 
at  peace,  until  the  walls  be  actually  invested.  The  man  whose 
designs,  whose  whole  conduct  tends  to  reduce  me  to  subjection, 
that  man  is  at  war  with  me,  tliough  not  a  blow  hath  yet  been 
given,  nor  a  sword  drawn. 

**  All  Greece,  all  the  barbarian  world,  is  too  narrow  for  this 
man's  umbition.  And,  though  we  Greeks  see  and  hear  all  this, 
we  send  no  embassies  to  each  other ;  we  express  no  rrscntmeht ; 
but  into  such  wretchedness  are  we  sunk,  that  even  to  tliis  day 
we  neglect  what  our  interest  and  duty  demand.  Without  en- 
gaging in  associations,  or  forming  confederacies,  we  look  with 
unconcern  upon  Philip's  growing  power  ;  each  fondly  imagining, 
tliut  the  time  in  uhich  unotlier  is  destroyed,  is  so  much  time 
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gainod  to  bini ;  aUlioug-li  no  man  can  he  ignorant,  (hat,  like  Uio 
regular  periodic  return  of  a  fever,  he  is  coming  upon  tliose  who 
Jiink  themselves  the  most  remotft  from  danger. — And  what  is 
tiie  cuuse  of  our  present  passive  disposition  ?  For  some  cause 
mre  (here  nmst  be,  why  tlie  Greeks,  who  have  been  so  zealous 
Jit;rctofore  in  defence  of  liberty,  are  now  so  prone  to  slavery. 
The  cause,  Athenians  !  is,  that  a  principle,  which  was  formerly 
fixed  in  thr  minds  of  all,  now  exists  no  more;  a  principle  which 
conquered  the  opulence  of  Persia  ;  maintained  the  freedom  of 
Greer*,  and  triumphed  over  the  powers  of  sea  and  land.  That 
print  iple  was.  an  unanimous  abhorrence  of  all  those  who  ac- 
cepted bribes  from  princes^  that  were  enemies  to  the  liberties  of 
I^Orccoe.  To  be  convicted  of  bribery,  was  then  a  crime  altogether 
unpardonable.  Neither  orators,  nor  generals,  would  then  sell 
for  ^old  the  favourable  conjunctures  which  fortune  put  into  their 
['hands.  No  j<old  could  impair  our  tirm  concord  at  home,  our 
fcntrrd  anil  dillidence  of  tyrants  and  barbarians.  But  now  all 
tilings  are  exposed  to  sale,  as  in  a  public  tuarket.  Corruption 
Itas  introduced  suck  manners,  as  have  proved  the  bane  and 
'^destruction  of  our  country.  Is  a  man  known  to  have  received 
foreign  money?  People  envy  him.  Does  he  own  it?  They 
laugh.  Is  be  convicted  in  form  ?  They  forgive  liim  :  so  univer- 
.lally  has  this  contagion  disused  itself  among  us. 

**  If  ihi're  be  any  who,  though  not  carried  away  by  bril)es, 
3ret  are  struck  witli  terror,  as  if  Philip  was  somcUiing  more  tiian 
•human,  they  may  see  upon  a  little  consideration   that  he  hulli 
.exhausted  all  those  artiticcs  to  which  he  owes  his  present  f  leva- 
tiou ;  and  thiit  his  alTairs  are  now  ready  to  decline.     For  I  my- 
lielf«  Athenians  !   should  think  Philip  really  to  be  dreaded^  if  1 
saw  him  raised  by  honourable  means. — When  force?  join  in 
harmony  ond  affection,   and   one  common   interest  unites  con- 
federating powers,  then  they  share  the  toils  with  alacrity,  and 
rendure   distresses  with  perseverance.      But  when  extravagant 
itmbition  and  lawless  jjower,  as  in  the  case  of  Pliilip,   have  ag- 
grandized a  single  person,  Ihe  first  pretence,  the  slightest  acci- 
IfvUnt,  overthrows  him,  and  dashes  his  greatness  to  the  ground. 
,For  it  LI  not  possible,  Athenians  !  it  is  not  possible,  to  found  u 
iasting  power  upon  injustice,  perjury,    and  treachery.     These 
may  perhaps  succeed  for  once,  and  borrow  for  a  while,  from 
hope,  a  gay  and  flourishing  appearance.     But  time  betrays  their 
venknesSj  and  they  full  of  themselves  to  rtiin.     For  as,  in  struc- 
tures of  every  kind,  the  lower  parts  should  have  the  tirmcit 
ftability,   so   the  grounds   and  principles  of  great   mtcrpris"* 
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sbould  be  justice  and  tnith.     But  this  solid  foundation  b  waoU 
ing  to  all  the  enterprises  of  Philip. 

«  Hence,  among  his  confederates,  there  are  many  who  bal6p 
who  distrust,  who  envy  him.  If  you  will  exert  yourselves^  as 
your  honour  and  yonr  interest  require,  you  will  not  ordy  dis- 
cover the  weakness  and  insincerity  of  his  confederates,  but  tlie 
ruinoua  condition  also  of  his  own  kingdom.  For  you  arc  not 
to  imagine,  that  the  inclinations  of  his  subjects  are  the  aanie 
with  those  of  their  prince.  He  thirsts  for  glory  ;  but  they  have 
no  part  in  this  ambition.  Harassed  by  those  various  excursions 
lie  is  ever  making,  they  groan  under  perpetual  calamity  ;  tfH^ 
from  their  business  and  their  families ;  and  beholding  commerce 
excluded  from  their  coasts.  All  those  glaring  exjdoits,  wliich 
have  given  him  his  apparent  greatness^  have  wasted  liis  natural 
strength^  his  own  kingdom,  and  rendered  it  much  weaker  than 
it  originally  wa3.  Besides,  his  profligacy  and  baseness^  and 
those  troops  of  buflbons^  and  dissolute  persons,  whom  he 
caresses  and  keeps  constantly  about  him,  are,  to  men  of  just 
discernment,  great  indications  of  the  weakness  of  his  mind. 
At  present,  his  successes  cast  a  shade  over  these  things  ;  but  let 
his  arms  meet  with  the  least  disgrace,  his  feebleness  will  appear, 
and  his  character  be  exposed.  For,  as  in  our  l)odiis,  while  a 
man  is  in  apparent  healthy  the  effect  of  some  inward  debility^ 
which  has  been  growing  upon  him,  may  for  a  time  be  concealed ; 
but,  as  soon  as  it  comes  the  length  of  disease,  nil  his  secret  in- 
firmities show  themselves,  in  whatever  part  of  his  frame  the 
disorder  is  lodged :  so^  in  states  and  monarchies,  while  they 
carry  on  a  war  abroad,  many  defects  escape  the  general  rye ; 
but,  as  soon  as  war  reaches  their  own  territorj',  tlieir  iithnnities 
come  forth  to  general  observation. 

^  Fortutie  has  great  influence  in  all  human  afl'airs ;  but  I,  for 
my  part,  should  prefer  the  fortune  of  Atiteus,  with  tlie  least  de- 
gree of  vigour  in  asserting  your  cause,  to  this  man's  fortnne. 
For  we  have  many  better  reasons  to  depend  npon  the  favour  of 
heaven  than  this  man.  But,  indeed,  he  who  will  not  exert  his 
own  strength,  hath  no  title  to  depend  eitber  on  his  friends,  or 
on  the  gods.  Is  it  at  all  surprising  that  he,  who  is  himself  ever 
amidst  the  labours  and  dangers  of  the  iield  ;  who  is  every  where  ; 
wl>om  no  opportunity  escapes ;  to  whom  no  season  is  uufavoor- 
able ;  shodd  be  superior  to  you  who  are  w*hul)y  engaged  in  run 
triving  delays,  and  framing  decrees,  and  inquinng  alt'^r  new*  * 
The  contrary  would  be  much  more  surprising,  if  wo,  who  havr 
never  hitlierto  acted  as  bccuuie  a  Mate  engaged  in  war,  HhttuM 
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cfucr  one  who  acts,  in  everj'  in.stancey  with  indefntiguble  vigi- 
ance.     It  is  this,  Athenians  !  it  is  tliis  which  |L;ives  him  nil  his 
ivuntage  a^nst  you.     Philip,  constantly  (JurrouriUed  by  his 
nops,  and  perpetually  eng^aged  in  pmjectin^  his  desi^nji,  cun^ 
1  a  nioraent,  strike  the  bh)w  where  he  plea.S(*s.     But  we,  when 
ny  accident  alarms   us,  first  appoint  our  trierarchs  ;  iheu  ue 
Uow  them  to  exchange  by  substitution;  then  the  supplies  are 
onsidered  ;  next,  we  resolve  io  n»an  our  fleet  with  strangers 
nd  Coreigners ;  tlien  find  it  necessary  to  supply  their  place  our- 
selves.    In  the  luidst  of  these  delays,  what  we  arc  failing  to  de- 
fend, the  enemy  is  already  master  ol" ;  for  the  time  of  action  is 
pent  by  us  in  preparing ;  and  like  issues  of  war  will  not  wait 
for  our  slow  and  irresolute  measures. 

"  Consider  tlien  your  present  situation,  and  make  such  pro- 
ision  as  the  urgent  danger  requires.     Talk  not  of  your   ten 
ousands,  or  your  twenty  thousand  foreigners  ;  of  those  armies 
hich  appear  so  magnilicent  on  paper  only  ;  great  and  terrible 
I  your  decrees,  in  execution  weak  and  contemptible.     But  let 
our  army  be  made  up  chiefly  of  the  native  forces  of  the  state ; 
"hi  it  he  an  Athenian  strength  to  wliich  you  are  to  trust ;  and 
whomsoever  you  appoint  as  general,  let  them  be  entirely  un<ter 
lis  guidance  and  authority.     For  ever  since  our  armies  have 
been  formed  of  foreigners  alone,  their  victories  have  been  gained 
over  our  allies  and  confederates  only,  while  our  enemies  have 
kf*risen  to  an  extravagance  of  power." 

H  The  orator  goes  on  to  point  out  the  number  of  forces  which 
should  be  raised  ;  the  places  of  their  destination  ;  the  season  of 
the  year  in  which  they  should  set  out ;  and  then  pru])oses  in  form 
Jiis  motion,  as  we  would  call  it,  or  his  decree,  for  the  necessary 
lupply  of  money,  and  for  ascertaining  the  funds  irom  which  it 
ihnuld  be  raised.  Having  finished  all  tliat  relates  to  the  busi- 
^ss  under  deliberation,  he  concludes  these  orations  on  public 
ailairs,  commonly  with  no  longer  peroration  thai)  the  following, 
which  terminates  the  first  Philippic  :  "  I,  for  my  part,  have 
lever,  upon  any  occasion,  cliosen  to  court  your  favour^  by 
^speaking  any  thing  but  what  I  was  convinced  would  serve  you. 
And,  on  this  occasion,  you  have  heard  my  sentiments  freely  de- 
clared, without  art,  and  willumt  reserve.  I  should  have  been 
pleased,  indeed,  that,  as  it  is  for  your  advantage,  to  have  you/ 
true  interest  laid  before  vou,  so  I  might  have  been  assured,  thai 
le  who  layeth  it  before  you  would  share  tlie  advantage.  But, 
mcertain  as  I  know  tlie  consequence  to  be  witJi  respect  to  my« 
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self,  I  yet  determined  to  speuk,  because  I  was  cnnvii)ce<l  that 
tliese  measures,  il*  pursued,  iiiuttt  prove  beneficial  to  the  puhlir. 
And,  ui  all  those  opinions  which  shull  be  otVered  to  your  ac- 
ceptance, may  the  gods  tletenntne  llmt  to  be  chosen  which  will 
best  advance  the  geueral  welfare  I"* 

These  extracts  may  serve  to  give  flome  imperfect  idea  of  the 
manner  of  Deniosthenes,  For  a  juster  and  more  comjjiele  one, 
recourse  must  be  liad  to  t)te  excellent  original. 
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£LOQU£NCC  OF  THE    BAR.— ANALYSTS   OF  CI(:HU0*S   0R%TtON 
FOR  CLUENTIUS. 

I  TRBATBD,  in  the  last  lecture,  of  what  is  peculiar  to  , 
the  eloquence  o(  popular  asseaiblies.  Mut-h  of  what  was  said |i 
on  that  head  is  applicable  to  tite  eloquence  of  tlit;  bur,  the  next 
great  scene  of  public  speak injj  to  whicli  I  now  pruceeil,  and  lujf 
observations  upon  which  will  tlierefore  be  the  shorter.  All^ 
however,  that  was  said  in  tfte  former  lecture  must  not  be  ap* 
plied  to  it;  and  it  is  of  importance^  that  1  begin  with  showing 
where  the  distinction  lies. 

In  (he  first  place,  (he  ends  of  speaking  at  the  bar,  and  in 
popular  assemblies,  are  commonly  dillerent.  In  popular  assem- 
blies, tlie  great  oliject  is  persuasion  ;  the  orator  aims  at  deter- 
mining the  hearers  to  some  choice  or  conduct,  as  ^ood,  fit,  or 
useful.  For  accomplishing  this  end,  it  is  iticuuibent  on  lutu 
to  apply  himself  to  all  the  ]>rinciples  of  uctioii  in  our  nature  ; 
(o  the  passions  and  to  the  heart,  as  well  as  to  the  understanding. 
But,  at  the  bar,  conviction  is  the  great  object.  There,  it  \a  nut 
the  speaker's  business  to  per^^uado  the  judges  to  what  is  good 
or  useful,  but  to  show  them  what  is  just  and  true ;  and  of 
course,  it  is  chiefly,  or  solely  to  the  understanding  that  bin 
eloquence  is  addressed.  This  is  a  churactcristical  dillerence 
which  ought  ever  to  be  kept  in  view. 

In  the  next  place  speakers  at  the  bar  address  themselves 
to  one,  or  to  a  few  judges,  and  these,  too,  persons,  generally  of 
age,  gravity,  and  authority  of  diaractt^r.  There,  they  have 
not  those  advantages  which  a  mixed  and  numerous  ossentbljr 
affords  for  employing  all  the  arts  of  speech,  even  snj»posing  liu-'ir 
subject  to  &dniit  them.     Passion  does  not  rise  so  easily  ;  the 
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speaker  is  heard  more  cnoHy ;  Jie  is  watclied  over  more  se- 
verely; and  would  expiise  himself  to  ridicule  by  nttempting  tlmt 
liigh  vehement  tone»  wliich  is  only  proper  in  speaking  to  a  mul- 
titude. 

In  the  last  place,  the  nature  and  manas^ement  of  the  subjects 
whiclt  belong  to  tlic  bar,  require  a  very  different  species  of  ora* 
tory  from  that  of  popular  assemblies.  In  the  latter,  the  speak- 
er tias  a  much  widor  ran^^e.  He  is  seldom  conBned  to  any  pre- 
cise rule  ;  he  can  fetch  his  topics  from  a  great  variety  of  quar- 
ters; and  employ  every  illustration  which  his  fancy  or  imagina- 
tion suggests.  But,  at  the  bar,  the  Held  of  speaking  is  limited 
to  precise  law  and  statute.  Imaginatiou  is  not  allowed  to  take  its 
scope.  The  advocate  has  always  lying  before  him  the  line,  tlte 
square^  and  the  compass.  These,  it  is  his  principal  business  to 
be  continually  applying  to  the  subjects  under  debate. 

For  these  reasons,  it  is  clear,  that  the  eloquence  of  the  bar 
is  of  a  much  more  limited,  more  sober  and  chastened  kind,  tlian 
that  of  popuhir  assemblies  ;  and,  for  similar  reasons,  we  must 
beware  of  considering  even  the  judicial  orations  of  Cicero  or 
Demosthenes  as  exact  models  of  the  manner  of  speaking,  which 
IB  adapted  to  the  present  state  of  the  bar.  It  is  necessary  to 
warn  young  lawyers  of  this  :  because,  though  these  were  plead- 
ing^ spoken  in  civil  or  crimiual  causes,  yet,  in  fact,  the  nature 
of  the  bar  anciently,  both  La  Greece  and  Rome,  allowed  a  much 
nearer  approach  to  popular  eloquence,  than  what  it  now  does. 
This  was  owing  chiefly  to  two  causes. 

First,  because  in  the  ancient  judicial  orations,  strict  law  was 
nmch  less  an  object  of  attention  than  it  is  become  among  us. 
In  the  days  of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  the  municipal  statutes 
were  few,  simple,  and  general ;  and  the  decision  of  causes  was 
trusted,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  equity  and  common  sense  of 
the  judges.  Eloquence,  much  more  tlian  jurisprudence,  was 
the  study  of  those  who  were  to  plead  causes.  Cicero  some- 
where says,  that  three  months'  study  was  sutlicient  to  make  any 
man  a  complete  civilian  ;  nay,  it  was  tliought  that  one  might 
be  a  good  pleader  at  the  bar,  who  had  never  studied  law  at  all. 
For  there  were  among  the  Romans  a  set  of  men  called  prag- 
maikiy  whose  oRice  it  was  to  give  the  orator  all  the  law  know- 
ledge wiiich  tlie  cause  he  was  to  plead  required,  and  which  lie 
put  into  that  popular  form,  and  dressed  up  with  those  colours  of 
eloquence,  that  were  best  filled  for  influencing  Uie  judges  before 
whom  he  spoke. 

VVc  may  observe  next,  lliat  the  civil  and  criminal  judges. 
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both  in  Greece  and  Rome,  were  commonly  much  more  numi 
rous  than  they  are  with  us,  and  formed  a  sort  of  popular  assein* 
biy.     The  renowned  tribunal  of  the  Areopagus  at  Athens  con- 
sisted of  fifty  judges  at  the  least.*     Some  make  it  to  consist  o£ 
a  great  many  more.     When  Socrates  was  condemned/  by   what 
court  it  is  uncertain,  we  are  informed  thet  no  fewer  than  two 
hundred  and  eighty  voted  against  him.     In  Rome,  the  prcctor, 
who  was   the  proper  judge  botli  in  civil   and  criminal  causes, 
named,  for  every  cause  of  moment,  the.  judices  aeiecti,   as  they 
were  called,  who  were  always  numerous,  and  had  the  ofBcc  and 
power  of  botli  judge  and  jury.    In  the  famous  cause  of  Mil o, 
Cicero  spoke  to  fifty  one  judices  seiecli,  and  so  had  tiie  advantage 
of  addressing  his  whole  pleading  not  to  one  or  a  few  learned 
judges  of  the  point  of  law,  as  is  the  case  with  us,  but  to  au  as- 
sembly of  Roman   citizens.     Hence   all  those  arts  of  popular 
eloquence  which  wc  find  the   Roman  orator  so   frequently  cm- 
ploying,  and  probably  wilh  much  success.     Hence  tears  and 
oDmmiseration  are  so  often  made  use  of  as  tlie  instruments  of 
g  lining  a    cause.     Hence  certain   practices   whicli  would   be 
reckoned  theatrical  among  us,  were  common  at  the  Roman  bar  ; 
such  as  introducing  not  only  the  accused  person  dressed  in  deep 
mourning,  but  presenting   to  the  judges  his  family,    and  hia 
young  children,,  endeavouring  to  move  them  by   their  cries  and 
tears. 

For  these  reasons,  on  account  of  the  wide  difference  between 
llie  ancient  and  modern  state  of  tlie  bar,  to  which  we  may 
add  also  the  diflerence  in  the  turn  of  ancient  and  modem  elo- 
quence, which  I  formerly  took  notice  of,  too  strict  an  imitation 
of  Cicero's  manner  of  pleading  would  now  be  eitremely  injudi- 
cious. To  great  advantage  he  may  tftill  be  studied  by  everf 
speaker  at  tlie  bar.  In  the  address  with  which  he  opens  Iiia 
subject,  and  the  insinuation  he  employs  for  gaining  the  favour  of 
the  judges ;  in  the  distinct  arrangement  of  his  facts ;  in  the 
gracefulness  of  liis  narration  ;  in  the  conduct  and  exposition  of 
his  arguments,  he  may,  and  he  ought  to  be  imitated.  A  higher 
pattern  cannot  be  set  before  as  ;  but  one  who  should  imitafd 
him  also  in  his  exaggeration  and  amplifications,  in  his  diffuse  and 
pompous  declamation,  and  in  his  attempts  to  raise  passion,  would 
now  make  himself  almost  as  ridiculous  at  the  bar,  as  if  he  should 
appear  there  in  the  toga  of  a  Roman  lawyer. 

Before  I  descend  to  more  particular  directions  concerainjj 


*  Vtdr  Potior,  Autiq.  vol.i.  p.  102. 
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the  eloquence  of  the  bar,  I  mu^it  be  alloived  to  take  notice,  thiit 
the  founJalion  of  a  lawyer's  reputation  anil  success  inu.st  alwnyn 
be  laid  in  a  profound  |^nowled|;e  of  his  own  profession.  Notiiin^r 
is  of  such  consequence  to  him,  or  deRerves  more  his  deep  ond 
Aerioufi  study.  For  whatever  his  abilities  as  a  speaker  may  be, 
if  his  kiiowledp^e  of  the  \a\v  be  reckoned  superlicial,  few  will 
choose  to  commit  their  cause  to  him.  Besides  previous  study, 
and  a  |)roper  sttK-k  of  knowledge  attained,  another  thing*  highly 
material  to  the  success  of  every  pleader,  is  a  diligent  and 
painful  attention  to  every  cause  with  which  he  is  entrusted, 
so  as  to  be  thoroughly  master  of  all  the  facts  and  circumstan- 
ces relating  to  it.  On  this  the  ancient  rhetoricians  insist  with 
great  earnestness,  and  justly  represent  it  as  a  necessary 
basis  to  all  the  eloquence  that  can  be  exerted  in  pleading*. 
Cicero  tells  us  (under  the  character  of  Antonius,  in  the  second 
book  De  Oratore),  that  he  always  conversed  at  full  length  with 
every  client  who  came  to  consult  him  ;  that  he  took  care  there 
should  be  no  witness  to  their  conversation,  in  order  that  his  cli- 
ent might  explain  himself  more  freely ;  that  he  was  wont  to  start 
every  objection,  and  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  adverse  party  with 
him,  that  he  might  come  at  the  whole  truth,  and  be  fully  prejm- 
red  on  every  point  of  the  business  ;  and  that,  after  the  client  had 
retired,  he  used  to  balance  all  the  facts  with  himself,  under  three 
diflerent  diaracters,  iiis  own,  that  of  the  judge,  and  that  of  the 
advocate  on  the  opposite  side.  He  censures  very  severely  those 
of  the  profession  who  declined  taking  so  much  trouble  ;  taxing 
them  not  only  with  shameful  negligence,  but  with  dishonesty 
and  breach  of  trust.*  To  the  same  purpose  Quintilian,  Jn  the 
eighth  chapter  of  his  last  book,  delivers  a  great  many  excellent 
rules  concerning  all  the  methods  which  a  lawyer  should  employ 
for  attaining  tlie  most  thorough  krtowledge  of  the  cause  he  is  to 
plead;  again  and  again  recommending  patience  and  attention  in 
conversation  with  clients,  and  observing  very  sensibly,  "  Non 
tsm  obest  audire  supcrvacua,  quam  ignorare  necessaria.  Fre- 
quenter enim  et  vulnua   et   remedium,  in   lis  orator  invenie* 

*  "E«|aidem  soleo  date  operam,  ot  tl«  lua  qui«)ue  re  me  ipse  doccat,  cc, 
lit  ncquis  ftliiis  ad>it,  i^iio  Iil»criu5  loqiiaUir,  et  a^-i  ■dvcrsari'i  causain,  ill  ille 
■ij«l  »iiam,  et,  quicquid  de  sua  re  coititarU,  in  medium  proferat.  Ilaquecum 
111;  Jiftreuit,  ire*  pervonaa  untis  mislinco,  ftiimma  aiiimi  a'qiiilrttp,  meam,  adTcr- 
aarit  iiidicis.—  Noumilli,  dum  opeiam  ftiiam  niultainexislimari  voluiit.  iitloto  I'uro 
Ti^itaro,  et  a  runsa  ad  caiisam  ire  videaiitur,  caiiHis  dicuiit  incogiiita>.  Iimjuo 
U*  nia  iinirtera  ina^na  oflemio,  vp|  neRligouliir  souepti*  iclm«,  vci  perfidi« 

reccptii  ;  »ed  etiajo  Ula  major  opinione,  quod  Demo  poUat  de  ea  rfl|  quam  oea 

Dovit,  000  lurpia&imo  dictMe.*'— II.  %i. 
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que   litigatori  ia  neutram    partem^  habere   momentum    vide* 
batitur."* 

Supposing  an  advocate  to  be  tbus  prepared,  witb  all  tbe  know* 
ledge  which  die  study  of  the  law  in  general,  and  of  that  cause 
which  he  is  to  plead  in  particular,  can  furniah  tiiin,  I  must  next 
observe,  that  eloquence  in  pleading  is  of  the  highest  moment 
for  p;ivin[;  support  to  a  cause.  It  were  altogetlinr  wrong  to  in- 
fer, that  because  the  ancient  popular  and  vehement  manner  is 
now  in  a  great  measure  superseded,  there  is,  llierefore,  no  ruom 
for  eloquence  at  the  bar,  and  that  the  study  of  it  has  become 
superfluous.  Though  the  manner  of  speaking  be  chaiigcJ, 
yet  sLdl  there  is  a  rigiit  and  proper  manner,  which  deserves 
to  be  studied  as  much  as  ever.  Perhaps  there  is  no  acen^ 
of  public  speaking  vhcre  eloquence  is  more  necessary.  For 
on  other  occasions,  the  subject  on  which  men  Apeak  in  pub- 
lic, is  frequently  suUicient^  by  itself,  to  interest  the  hearers.  But 
the  dryness  and  sublilty  of  the  subjects  generally  agitated  at  the 
bar,  require,  more  than  any  other,  a  certain  kmd  of  eloquence  in 
order  to  command  attention  ;  in  order  to  give  proper  weight  to 
the  arguments  that  are  employed,  and  to  prevent  any  tiling  which 
the  pleader  advances  from  passing  unregarded.  The  cflect  of  good 
speaking  is  always  very  great.  There  is  as  much  diiference  in  tho 
impression  made  upon  the  hearers,  by  a  cold,  dry,  and  confused 
speaker,  and  that  made  by  one  who  pleads  the  same  cause  with 
elegance,  order,  and  strength,  as  there  is  between  our  concep- 
tion of  an  ohject,  when  it  is  presented  to  us  in  a  dim  light,  and 
when  we  behold  it  in  a  full  and  clear  one. 

It  is  no  small  encouragement  to  eloquence  at  tlie  bar,  that  of 
all  the  liberal  professions,  none  gives  fairer  play  to  genius  and 
abilities  than  Umt  of  the  advocate.  He  is  less  exposed  tliau 
some  others,  to  sufler  by  the  arts  of  rivaky,  bj'  popular  preju- 
dices, or  secret  intrigues.  He  is  sure  of  coming  fonvard  accord- 
ing to  his  merit:  for  he  stands  forth  every  day  to  view;  he 
enters  the  lists  boldly  with  his  competitors ;  every  appeariuice 
which  he  makes  is  an  a])pcal  to  the  public,  whose  decision  selr 
dom  fails  of  being  just,  because  it  is  impartial.  Interest  and 
friends  may  set  forward  a  young  pleader  with  peculiar  advan- 
tages beyond  others,  at  the  begiiming ;  but  they  can  do  no  more 


•  "To  listen  lo  lomctbini;  lliat  \*  snperflnooi  c»n  do  no  hurt ;  wherew  to  ho 
ilpiorsnt  of  someUnns  that  is  matrrial,  may  be  bia;hly  prejiultoUI.  The  ■dvomC 
wiU  frequently  discover  Uie  weak  tide  of  a  cau^e,  und  leain,  at  llic  same  linu:, 
what  i%  tbe  proper  defence,  from  circamstances  which,  to  the  |Hirty  litm»elf»  ap- 
peared to  be  of  little  or  no  moment." 
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tiian  open  Uie  ficlil  to  liim.  A  reputation  rcMtin>(  on  tliese  assi*- 
inces  will  soon  full.  Spectators  remark,  judges  dccidp,  parlies 
'watcli ;  and  to  Idm  will  the  multitude  ordients  never  fail  to  re- 
,  lort,  who  gives  tbe  most  approved  speciiiiciis  ol  bis  knowledge, 
eloquence,  and  industry. 

It  must  be  laid  down  for  a  first  principle,  that  the  eloquence* 
suited  to  the  har,  whether  in  speaking,  or  in  writing  law  papers, 
is  of  the  calm  and  temperato  kind,  and  conneclisd  witli  dose  rea- 
soning. Sometimes  a  liltle  play  may  be  allowed  to  the  iiniic^ina- 
tioii,  in  urdcr  to  enliven  a  dr^  subject,  and  give  relief  to  the 
fatigue  of  attention  :  but  this  liberty  must  be  taken  with  a  spar- 
ing liand.  For  a  Horid  style,  ami  a  sparkling  manner,  never  fail 
to  make  the  speaker  be  heard  with  a  jealous  ear  by  the  judge. 
They  detract  from  his  weight,  and  always  produce  a  suspicion  of 
his  failing  in  soundness  or  strength  of  argument.  It  is  purity 
and  neatness  of  expression  which  is  chiefly  to  be  studied  ;  a  style 
perspicuous  and  proper,  which  shall  not  be  neetUessly  over- 
charged with  tlie  pedantry  of  law  terms,  and  where,  at  the  same 
time,  no  aOectation  shall  api>ear  of  avoiding  these,  when  they 
are  suitable  and  necessary. 

Verbosity  is  a  common  fault,  of  which  the  gentlemen  of  this 
profession  are  accused  ;  and  into  which  the  habit  of  speaking 
and  writing  so  hastily,  and  with  so  little  preparation,  as  they 
are  often  obliged  to  do,  almost  unavoidably  betrays  (hem.  It 
cannot,  therefore,  be  too  nnich  recommended  to  those  who  are 
beginning  to  practise  at  the  bar,  that  they  should  early  study  to 
guard  against  this,  while  as  yet  they  have  full  leisure  for  prepa- 
ration. Ijet  them  form  themselves,  especially  in  the  papers 
which  they  write,  to  the  habit  of  a  strong  and  a  correct  style ; 
which  expresses  the  same  thing  much  better  in  a  few  words,  tl|an 
is  done  by  tl»e  accumulation  of  intricate  and  endless  periods.  If 
this  habit  be  once  actpiired,  it  will  become  natural  to  them  after- 
wards, when  the  multiplicity  of  business  shall  force  them  to  com- 
pose in  a  more  precipitant  manner.  VMiereas,  if  the  practice  of  a 
loose  and  negligent  style  has  been  suiTered  to  become  familiar,  it  will 
Dotbein  tlieir  power,  even  uponoccasionswhenthey  wish  to  make 
an  unusual  effort,  to  express  themselves  with  energy  and  grace. 

Dislinctne^s  is  a  capital  property  in  speaking  at  the  bar. 
This  should  be  shown  cliicfly  in  two  tilings  :  first  in  stating  tlie 
question;  in  showing  clearly  what  is  the  point  in  debate  ;  what 
we  admit;  what  we  deny;  and  where  tlie  line  of  division  be- 
giofl  between  us  and  the  adverse  party.     Next,  it  should  be  shown 
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in  the  order  and  arrangement  of  all  tlie  parts  of  the  pleadiug.  In 
every  sort  uf  oration,  a  clear  method  is  of  the  utmost  consequence; 
but  iu  thnne  embroiled  and  ditlicult  cases  which  belong  to  the 
bar,  it  is  almost  all  in  all.  Too  much  pains,  therefore,  cannot 
betaken  in  previously  studying  the  plan  and  method.  If  there 
be  indistinctness  and  disorder  there^  we  can  liave  no  success  in 
convincing ;  we  leave  the  whole  cause  in  darkness. 

With  respect  to  the  conduct  of  narration  and  argumentativn, 
I  shall  hereafter  make  several  remarks.,  when  I  come  to  treat  of 
the  component  parts  of  a  regular  oration.  I  shall  at  present  only 
observe,  that  the  narration  of  facts  at  the  bar  should  always  be 
as  concise  as  the  nature  of  them  will  admit.  Facts  are  always 
of  the  greatest  consequence  to  be  remembered  during  the  course 
of  the  pleading  ;  but,  if  the  pleader  be  tedious  in  his  manner  of 
relating  them,  and  needlessly  circumstantial,  he  lays  too  great  n 
load  upon  the  memory.  Whereas,  by  cutting  off  all  superiluoua 
circumstances  in  his  recital,  he  adds  strength  to  the  mnteriol 
facts  :  he  both  gives  a  clearer  view  of  what  he  relates,  and  makes 
the  impression  of  it  more  lasting.  In  argtimentation,  again^  I 
would  incline  to  give  scope  to  a  more  ditfuse  manner  at  the  bar, 
than  on  some  other  occasions.  For,  in  popular  assemblies, 
where  the  subject  of  debate  is  often  a  plain  question,  arguments 
taken  from  known  topics,  gain  strength  by  their  conciseness. 
But  the  obscurity  of  law  points  frequently  requires  the  argu- 
ments to  be  spread  out,  and  placed  in  different  lights,  in  order 
to  be  fully  apprehended. 

When  the  pleader  comes  to  refute  the  arguments  employed 
by  his  adversary,  he  should  be  on  his  guard  not  to  do  them  in- 
justice, by  disguising,  or  placing  them  in  a  false  light.  The 
deceit  is  soon  discovered :  it  will  not  fail  of  being  exposed ;  and 
tends  to  impress  the  judge  and  the  hearers  with  distrust  of  the 
speaker,  as  one  who  cither  wants  discernment  to  perceivei, 
or  wants  fairness  to  admit  the  strength  of  tJie  reasoning  on  the 
other  side.  Whereas,  when  tliey  see  that  he  states,  with  ac- 
curacy and  candour,  the  arguments  which  have  been  used 
against  him,  before  he  proceeds  to  combat  them,  a  strong  pre* 
judicc  is  created  in  his  favour.  They  are  naturally  led  to  think, 
that  he  has  a  clear  and  full  conception  of  all  tliat  can  be  said  on 
both  sides  of  the  argument  ;  that  he  has  entire  confideuce  in  the 
goodness  of  his  own  cause ;  and  does  not  attempt  to  support  it 
by  any  artifice  or  concealment.  The  judge  is  thereby  inclined 
to  receive  much  more  r«adily.  the  impressions  which  are  made 
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him  by  a  speaker^  who  appenrs  both  so  fnir  and  so  penetrating. 
Tl^rc  is  no  part  of  the  discDurse,  in  which  tlie  orator  has  greater 
op[>oilunity  of  showing  a  masterly  address,  thnu  whon  he  sets 
himself  to  represent  the  reasonings  of  his  antai^onist.  In  order  to 
n'fute  tlieni. 

Wit  may  .sometimes  be  of  flervice  at  the  bar,  especially  in  a 
lively  reply,  by  which  wo  nmy  throw  ridicule  on  something  tliat 
lias  been  said  on  the  other  side.  Dut  thouj^h  the  reputation  of 
wit  be  daz/lin(^  to  a  young  pleader,  I  would  never  advise  hjni 
to  rest  Ids  (Strength  upon  this  talent.  It  is  not  his  bu.siiiess  to 
make  an  audience  laugh,  but  to  convince  the  judge  ;  and  seldom 
nr  never  ditl  any  one  rise  to  eminence  in  his  profession,  by  being 
a  witty  lawyer. 

A  proper  degree  of  warmth  in  pleading  a  cause  is  always  of 
use.  Though,  in  speaking  to  a  multitude,  greater  vehemence 
bo  natural ;  yet^  in  addressing  ourselves  even  tu  a  single  man, 
the  warmth  which  arises  from  seriousness  and  earnestness,  is 
one  of  the  most  powerful  means  of  per.suading  him.  An  ailvocatn 
personates  Ids  client ;  he  has  taken  upon  him  the  whole  charge 
of  his  interests  ;  he  stands  in  his  place.  It  is  improper,  there- 
fore, and  has  a  bad  cd*ect  upun  the  cause,  if  he  appears  indilFor- 
ent  and  unmoved  ;  and  few  clients  will  be  fond  of  trusting  their 
interests  in  (he  hands  of  a  cold  speaker. 

At  the  same  lime,  he  mitst  beware  of  prostituting  his  earnest- 
ness and  sensibdity  so  much  as  tu  enter  with  equal  ivarmth  into 
every  cause  that  is  committed  to  him.  whether  it  can  be  supposed 
really  to  excite  bis  zeal  or  not.  There  is  a  dignity  of  character, 
which  it  is  of  tho  utmost  importance  for  every  one  in  tliis  pro- 
fession to  support.  For  it  must  never  be  forgotten,  that  there 
is  no  instrument  of  persuasion  more  powerful,  than  an  opinion 
of  probity  and  honour  in  the  person  who  undertakes  to  persuade.* 
It  is  scarcely  possible  for  any  hearer  to  separate  altogether  the 
impression  made  by  the  character  of  him  that  speaks,  from  the 
things  that  he  says.  However  secretly  and  and  imperceptibly, 
it  will  be  always  lending  its  weight  to  one  side  or  other ; 
either  detracting  from,  or  adding  to,  the  authority  and  influenc 
of  his  speech.  This  opinion  of  honour  anil  probity  must  there- 
fore be  carefully  preserved  both  by  some  degree  of  delicacy  ic 
the  choice  of  cause.i,  and  by  the  manner  of  conducting  them. 
And  though,  perhaps,  the  nature  of  the  profession  may  render 

*  "  I'luritiiiim  Alt  omnia  moroeDU  rit  id  hoc  poiHnni,  ti  vlr  bonoa  cr»dtUi.. 
Sic  ttiitii  conUugct,  ul  nun  fttudium  adTovAti  \iilcatur  ufTerre,  >ed  paoe  tetlui 
fidem."— QnjNT.  lib,  i».  o.  i. 
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it  extremely  difficult  to  cany  this  delicacy  its  utmost  fength,  yet 
there  are  attentions  to  tJiis  point,  which,  as  every  ^ood  nuui  foif  | 
virtue's  sake,  so  every  prudent  man  for  reputation's  sake,  wiJH 
find   to  be   necessary.     He   will  always  decline    embarkine;  iii|| 
causes  that  are  odious  and   manifestly   unjust ;  and,  whco  hotl 
Bupport.s  a  doubtful  cause,  he  will  lay  the  chief  stress  upon  fluchfl 
arg-umcnts  as  appear  to  his  own  judgment  the  most  tenable  ;  re-^i 
serving  his  zeal   and  his   indignation  for  cases  where  injuslac^i 
and  iniquity  are  flagrant.     But  of  the  personal  qualities  and  vir^ 
tues  requisite  in  public  speakers,  I  shall  afterwards  have  occasion 
to  discourse. 

These  are  the  chief  directions  which  have  occurred  to  mo 
concerning  the  peculiar  strain  of  speaking  at  tJie  bar.    In  order 
to  illustrate  the  subject  further,  I  stiall  give  a  short  analysis  of  I 
one  of  Cicero's  Pleadings,  or  Judicial  Orations,     I  have  ciivMcrrl 
tlmt,  pro  Cluentio^     The  celebrated  one,  pro  Miione,  is  mor&.la- 
boured  and  showy ;  but  it  is  too  declamatory.     That,  pro  CiuenttOi 
comes  uearer  the  strain  of  a  modem  pleading  ;  and  though  it  has 
the  disadvantage  of  being  very  long,  and  complicated  loo  in  tho 
subject,  yet  it  is  one  of  the  most  chaste,  correct,  and  forcible  of  | 
all  Cicero's  judicial  orations,  and  well  deserves  attention  for  it«^ 
conduct.  . 

Avitus  Cluenlius,  a  Roman  knight  of  splendid  family  anils 
fortunes,  had  accused   his  sl<:pfather  Oi>piunicus   of  an  attcomtp^ 
to  poison   him.     lie   prevailed  in  the  prosecution  ;  '^rr^'^HWl* 
was   condemned  and  banished.     But  as  rumours  arose  of 
judges  having  been  corrupted   by  money  in  tliis  cause,  dic-AO< 
gave  occasion  to  much  popular  clamour,  and  had  thrown  a  heavy 
odium  on  Cluentius.     Eight  jeai's  aftci-wards  Oppianicus  died. 
An  accusation  was  brought  against  Cluentitis  of  having  poisoned 
him,  together  with  a  charge  also  of  ha\ing  bribed  iJje  judges  in 
the  former  trial  to  condemn.     In  this  action  Cicero  defends  him. 
The  accusers  were  Sassia,  tlie  mother  of  Cluentius»  and  widow 
of  Oppianicus,  and  young  Oppianicus,  the  son.     Q.  Noso,  the 
pruitor,    was  judge,   together   with   a  considerable  nunilK^r  of, 
judicts  scieiii. 

The  introduction  of  the  oration  is  Hiiuple  and  proper,  taki^t) 
from  no  common-place  topic,  but  from  the  nature  of  the  cause. 
It  begins  with  taking  notice,  tJiat  tlie  whole  oration  of  the  aC^ 
cusor  was  divided  into  two  parts.*    These  two  parts  were,  lh« 


*  '*  Animadvcrti,  judices,  omncm  accusatorU  omtionfai  Id  diias  divlftAiii 
e^/e  partes ;  quanim  iittera  mllii  niti  <*t  naagnoprra  conftdcre  videbaliir  invidl^ 
jitru  iiivctertU  jiidiclt  Junianl,  altera  Uuiiumniode  coniartndiaii  cauM   tiiuM« 
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charge  of  having  poisoned  OppianicuH ;  on  which  tJie  accuser, 
cotisciotis  of  having  no  proof,  did  not  lay  (he  stress  of  his  cause; 
but  rested  it  chiefly  on  the  other  charj^e  of  formerly  corrupting 
the  judges,  which  was  capital  in  certain  cases  by  the  Roman 
law.  Cicero  purposes  to  follow  him  in  this  method,  and  to 
apply  himself  chiefly  to  the  vindiralion  of  his  client  from  the 
latter  charge.  lie  makes  several  proper  observations  on  the 
danger  of  judges  sufforing  tlieniselves  to  be  swayed  by  a  popular 
cry,  which  often  is  raised  by  fuction,  and  directed  against  tli« 
innocent.  He  acknowledges,  that  Cluentius  had  suffered  much 
ami  long  by  the  reproiich,  on  account  of  what  had  passed  at  tlm 
former  Iria! ;  but  begs  only  a  patient  and  attentive  hearing,  and 
ossures  tltf  judges,  llmt  he  will  state  every  thing  relating  to  that 
matter  so  fairly  and  so  clearly,  as  shall  give  them  entire  satis* 
faction.  A  great  appearance  of  candour  reigns  throughout  thia 
introduction 

The  crimes  with  which  Cluentius  was  charged,  were  heinous. 
A  mother  accusing  her  son,  and  accusing  him  of  such  actions* 
as  having  first  bribed  judges  to  condemn  her  husband,  aud 
having  oHerwards  poisoned  him,  were  circumstam  es  that  natu 
rally  raised  strong  prejudices  against  Cicero's  client.  The  firsi 
step,  therefore,  necessary  for  the  orator,  was  to  remove  theav 
prejudices  ;  by  showing  what  sort  of  persons  Cluentius's  mother 
and  her  husband  Oppianicus,  were  ;  and  thereby  turning  tho 
edge  of  public  indignation  against  them.  The  nature  of  the 
cause  rendered  tfiis  plan  altogether  proper,  and  in  similar  situa- 
tions it  is  Gt  to  be  imitated.  He  executes  his  plan  with  much 
eloquence  and  force  ;  nnd  in  doing  it  lays  open  such  a  scene 
of  infamy  and  complicated  guilt,  as  gives  a  shocking  picture  of 
the  manners  of  lliut  age  ;  and  such  as  would  seem  incredible, 
did  not  Cicero  refer  to  the  proof  that  was  taken  in  the  former 
tj-ial,  of  the  facts  which  he  alleges, 

Snssia.  the  mother  appears  to  have  been  altogether  of  an 
abandoned  character.  Soon  after  the  death  of  her  first  hus- 
band, the  father  of  Cluentius,  she  fell  in  love  with  Aurius  Meli- 
nus,  a  young  man  of  illustrious  birth  nnd  great  fortune,  who  was 
married  to  her  own  daughter.  She  prevailed  with  him  to  di- 
vorce her  daughter,  and  then  sJie  married  him  herself.'     This 

et  dIAilvnter  aitintrcre  ntionem  vencficii  rriminum  ;  qua  tie  re  lefe  e«t  h»c 
qmrtlirt  roustitnln.  Itaquc  mihl  cerium  est,  hanc  c-andrra  tti»thbiitirtn<^in  iiiki. 
di»  et  rritniimiii  ^ic  in  dcl<*ii»iune  lervurv,  iit  omiic*  iiiteHicanC,  nlliil  mc  nr< 
#tttiterfti|;eic  *'>l(iu«i.>  retict*n*lu,  net  ohtcmaie  dicendo." — c.  1. 

*  **  l^cciiim  illani  lernulem  rpif^in  bicnnio  aa'c  filiar  *\tm  nuhriili  stravprar.  In 
eadcm  domo  Mbi  omirl  et  vttrni,  expniut  aiqiir  «xturbatrt  Alin,  jnb«c.    Ntibl 
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Mclinus  being  aften\'ards,  by  tlie  means  of  Oppiftnicus,  invoIr«d 
in  Sylla*s  proscription,  and  put  to  death  ;  and  Sassia  boinij  left, 
for  tlie  second  time,  a  widow,  and  in  ft  very  opulent  situatiou^ 
Oppianicus  himself  made  his  addresses  to  her.  She,  not  .start- 
led at  the  impudence  of  the  proposal,  nor  at  the  thoughts  of 
marrying  one,  whose  hands  had  been  imbrued  in  her  former  hus« 
band's  blood,  objected  only,  as  Cicero  says  to  Oppiauicus  hav- 
ing two  sons  by  his  present  wife.  Oppianicus  removed  lilts 
objectioD,  by  having  his  sons  privately  dispatched  ;  and  then 
divorcing  Lis  wife,  the  infamous  match  was  concluded  between 
him  and  Sassia.  These  flagrant  deeds  are  painted,  as  we  may 
well  believe,  with  the  liighest  colours  of  Cicero's  eloquence, 
which  here  has  a  very  proper  6eld.  Cluentius,  as  a  man  of 
honour,  could  no  longer  live  on  any  tolerable  terms  with  a  wo- 
man, a  mother  only  in  the  name,  who  had  loaded  herself  and  all 
her  family  with  so  much  dishonour  ;  and  hence  the  feud  which 
had  ever  since  subsisted  between  them,  and  had  involved  her 
unfortunate  son  in  so  much  trouble  and  persecution.  As  for 
Oppianicus,  Cicero  gives  a  short  history  of  his  life,  and  a  fall 
detiil  of  his  crimes  ;  and  by  what  he  relates,  Oppianicus  appears 
to  have  been  a  man  daring,  £ercc,  and  cruel,  insatiable  in  avari 
and  ambition  ;  trained  and  hardened  in  all  the  crimes  wbic 
those  turbulent  times  of  Marius  and  Sylla's  proscriptioDS  pro- 
duced :  "  Such  a  man,"  says  our  orator,  "  as,  in  place  of  bein 
surprised  that  he  was  condeumed,  you  ought  rather  to  wundfSQ 
that  he  had  escaped  so  long." 

And  now,  having  prepared  tlie  way  by  all  this  narration, 
which  is  clear  and  elegant,  he  enters  on  the  history  of  tliat  fa- 
mous trial  in  which  his  client  was  charged  with  corrupting  the 
judges.  Butlx  Cluentius  and  Oppianicus  were  of  the  city  of 
Larinum.  In  a  public  contest  about  the  rights  of  the  freemeo 
of  that  city,  they  had  taken  opposite  sides,  which  embittered  tlte 
misunderstanding  already  subsisting  between  them.  Sassia,  now 
the  wife  of  Oppianicus,  pushed  him  on  to  the  destruction  of  her 
Aon,  whom  she  had  long  hated,  as  one  who  was  conscious  of  her 
crimes  ;  and  as   Cluentius  was  known  to  have  made  no  will^ 
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Ifrnere  sorrtm,  oatlis  aiispicibux  fiincstis  oniottMis  oinnitini.  O  inulipris  scc^tiu 
inrrcililjilp,  et,  pin*lcr  litinc  imam,  in  omni  viru  inniiditimil  O  Budnrinm  sinrti- 
litem  !  noil  tHriitt^«c,  si  niitiiis  vim  dcorum,  huininnuKiuc  tuiuiuii,  at  illuu  })Ham 
Doctfin  raccu|uc  illas  imptiale*  t  non  limcu  cutticiiti  1  noit  ciilitle  filiu*  t  nou  parU 
etcs  deniqur;  ipto:.,  ftiipcrlorum  testes  iiiiptiarum  ?  pcrlri",;il  ac  pro»ti  avit  Oinnii 
cupiditntr  *<  fHrorc :  ricit  pudorera  libido,  tiinorcui  niulacia,  ratioiK*ni  «m«j|« 
ila."— <.  5.  fin.— Hie  warmth  of  t^iccro'a  eloquencr,  wliich  ihU  piuiwj;e  beaiiUtulty 
cxcuiptitici,  M  Ijvrv  fulljr  justtfivd  by  Uie  tubjcct. 
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tiiey  expected,  upon  his  death,  to  succeed  to  his  fortune.  The 
plan  was  formed,  therefore,  to  dispatch  him  h)'  poison  ;  which, 
considering  their  former  conduct^  is  no  incredible  part  of  tho 
story.  Cluentiiu  was  at  that  time  indisposed :  the  servant  of  hifl 
physician  was  to  be  bribed  to  ^ve  him  poison,  and  one  Fabri- 
ciuSy  an  intimate  friend  of  Oppiaiiicus,  was  employed  in  tlie 
ne^ociation.  The  servant  having  made  the  discovery,  Clacntias 
first  prosecuted  Scamauder,  a  freedman  of  Fabriciusj,  in  whosa 
custody  the  poison  was  found  ;  and  afterwards  Fabricius,  for 
this  atten»pt  upon  hia  life.  He  prevailed  in  both  actions :  and 
both  these  persons  were  condemned  by  the  voices,  almost  un- 
animous, of  the  judges. 

Of  both  these  prvyudleiaf  as  our  author  calls  them,  or  pr^* 
vious  trials,  he  gives  a  very  particular  account ;  and  rests  upon 
them  a  t;reat  part  of  his  argument,  as  in  neither  of  them  there 
was  the  least  charge  or  suspicion  of  any  attempt  to  corrupt  the 
judges.  But  in  both  these  trials,  Opj)ianicus  was  pointed  at 
plainly  ;  in  both,  Scamander  and  Fabricius  were  prosecuted  as 
only  the  instruments  and  ministers  of  his  cruel  designs.  As  a 
natural  consequence,  therefore,  Cluenfius  immediately  afterwards 
raised  a  third  prosecution  against  Oppianicus  himself,  the  con- 
triver and  Rutlior  of  the  whole.  It  was  in  this  prosecution  that 
money  was  said  to  have  been  given  to  the  judges ;  all  Rome  wiis 
filled  with  the  report  of  it,  and  the  alarm  loudly  raised,  that 
no  man's  life  or  liberty  was  safe,  if  such  danperous  practices 
were  not  checked.  By  the  following  arguments.  Cicero  defends 
ida  client  against  this  heavy  charge  of  the  crimen  corntpii  judiciL 

He  reasons,  first,  that  there  was  not  the  least  reason  to  sus- 
pect it ;  seeing  the  condemnation  of  Oppianicus  was  a  direct 
and  necessary  consequence  of  Uie  judgments  given  against 
Scamander  and  Fabricius,  in  the  two  former  trials ;  trials  that 
were  fair  and  uncorrupted ;  to  tlie  satisfaction  of  the  whole 
world.  Yet  by  these  the  road  was  laid  clearly  open  to  tho 
detection  of  Oppianicus's  guilt.  His  instruments  and  ministers 
being  once  condemned,  and  by  the  very  same  judges  too, 
nothing  could  be  more  absurd  than  to  raise  a  cry  about  an 
innocent  person  being  tircumventod  by  bribery,  when  it  was 
evident*  on  the  cuutrary,  tiiat  a  guilt)  person  was  now  brought 
into  judgment,  under  sucli  circumstances,  that  unless  tlie  judges 
were  altogether  inconsistent  with  themselves,  it  was  impossible 
for  bim  to  he  acquitted. 

He  reasons,  next,  that  if  in  this  trial  there  were  any  corrup- 
tion of  the  judges  by  money,  it  was  infinitely  mure  probable, 
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iliat  corruption  sliould  liavc  procecdctl  from  Oppiaiiicus  than 
from  Cluentius.  For  setting  aside  the  diflference  of  character 
between  the  two  men,  the  one  fair,  the  other  flngitious  ;  what' 
motive  had  Cluentius  to  try  so  o<lJou3  and  dangerous  an  expeti- 
iHcnt,  as  that  of  bribing  judges  ?  Was  it  not  much  more  likely 
that  he  should  liave  had  recourse  to  tliis  last  remedy,  wlio  sa^ 
and  knew  liimsclf  and  his  cause  to  be  in  the  utmost  danger ^j 
than  the  other,  who  had  a  cause  clear  in  itself,  and  of  the  i5su« 
of  which,  in  consequence  of  the  two  previous  sentences  given  by 
the  same  judges,  he  had  full  reason  to  becontident?  Was  it 
not  much  more  likely,  that  lie  should  bribe,  who  had  every  thin^ 
to  fear  ;  whose  life  and  libertj%  and  fortune,  were  nt  stake;  than 
he  who  had  already  prevailed  in  a  material  part  of  his  charge, 
and  who  had  no  further  interest  in  the  issue  of  the  prosecutioiij 
than  as  justice  was  concerned? 

In  the  third  place,  he  asserts  it  as  a  certain  fact,  that  Oppi^, 
mnicus  did  attempt  to  bribe  the  judges  ;  that  the  corruption  iit^ 
this  trial,  so  much  complained  of,  was  employed,  not  by  Clueiw 
tius,  but  against  him.  He  calls  on  Titus  Attius,  the  orator  on 
the  opposite  side  ;  he  challenges  him  to  deny,  if  he  can,  or  if  he 
dare,  that  Stalenus,  one  of  the  thirty-two  judices  seiccli,  did  re- 
ceive money  front  Oppianicus  ;  he  names  tlie  sum  that  was 
given ;  he  names  the  persons  that  were  present,  when,  after  tho 
trial  was  over,  Stalenus  was  obliged  to  refund  the  bribe.  Tlus 
IS  a  strong  fact,  and  would  seem  quite  decisive.  But,  unluckily, 
a  very  cross  circumstance  occurs  here.  For  this  very  Slakntui 
gave  his  voice  to  condemn  Oppianicus.  For  this  strange  incU 
dent,  Cicero  accounts  in  the  following  manner :  Stalenus,  saya 
he,  known  to  be  a  worthless  u»an,  and  accustomed  before  to  tlio 
like  practices,  entered  into  a  treaty  with  Oppianicus,  to  brings 
him  off,  and  demanded  for  that  purpose  a  certain  sum,  which  he 
Undertook  to  distribute  among  a  competent  number  of  the  otJier 
judges.  When  he  was  once  in  possession  of  the  money ;  whea 
he  found  a  greater  treasure  than  ever  he  had  been  master  of, 
deposited  in  his  empty  and  wretched  habitation^  he  became  very 
unwilling  to  part  with  any  of  it  to  his  colleagues  ;  and  bethought 
himself  of  some  means  by  which  he  could  contrive  to  keep  it  ull 
to  himself.  The  scheme  which  lie  devised  for  this  purpose  was, 
to  promote  the  condemnation,  instead  of  the  acquittal,  of  Oppi- 
anicus ;  as  from  a  condemned  person  he  did  not  a]iprehenf| 
iuucli  danger  of  being  called  to  account,  or  being  obliged  t© 
make  restitution.  Instead,  therefore,  of  endeavouring  to  galq 
any  of  his  colleagues,  he  irritated  such  us  he  had  inlluencc  witli 
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•gainst  Oppianiciu,  by  first  promUin^:  them  money  in  his  naxw, 
ami  afterwards  telling  them  that  Oppianicus  had  cheated  him.* 
\V  bcD  sentem'-e  was  to  he  pronounced,  he  had  taken  measures 
.('or  being  absent  himself;  but  being  brought  by  Oppianicus's 
lawyers  from  another  court,  and  obllj^ed  to  plve  his  voice,  he 
./uund  it  necessary  to  lead  the  way,  in  eondemnin^  the  man 
*vhose  flkoney  he  had  taken,  witliout  fulfilling  tlie  bargain  which 
,be  bad  made  with  him. 

^,  By  these  plausible  facts  and  reasonings*  the  character  of 
jClueiUius  seems  in  a  great  measure  cleared ;  and  what  Cicero 
chiefly  intended,  tiie  odium  throuii  upog  the  adverse  party. 
But  a  dilljcult  part  of  the  orator's  business  still  remaine<l.  There 
were  several  subsequent  decisions  of  the  prsetor>  the  censors; 
and  the  senate,  against  the  judges  in  this  cause  ;  which  all  pro- 
ceeded, or  seemed  to  proceed,  upon  this  groimd  of  bribery  and 
corruption  ;  for  it  is  plain  the  suspicion  prevailed,  that  if  Oppi- 
anicus  had  given  money  to  Slalenus,  Cluentius  had  outbribed 
him.  To  all  these  decisions,  however,  Cicero  replies  with  much 
distinctness  ami  suljtilt}  of  argument ;  though  it  might  be  tedi- 
ous to  follow  lum  tlirough  all  his  reasonings  on  these  heads. 
He  shows  that  the  facts  were,  at  that  time,  very  indistinctly 
known  i  that  the  decisions  appealed  to  were  hastily  given  ;  that 
not  one  of  them  concluded  directly  against  his  client ;  and  that, 
such  as  tliey  were,  they  were  entirely  brought  about  by  the  in- 
flammatory and  factious  harangues  of  Quinctius,  the  tribune  of 
the  people,  who  had  been  the  agent  and  advocate  of  Oppianicus  ; 
and  who,  enraged  at  the  defeat  he  had  sustained,  had  employed 
all  his  tribunitial  inQuence  to  raise  a  storm  against  the  judges 
who  condemned  his  cJicDt. 

^  ^,  At  Jenglli^  Cicero  comes  to  reason  concerning  the  point  ot 
inw.  The  crimen  corrupti  judkii,  or  the  bribing  of  judges,  was 
capital.  In  tlie  famous  Lfx  Coruelia  de  Sicariis,  was  contained 
this  clause  (which  we  find  still  extant.  Pandect,  lib.  \lviii.  tit. 
10.  §  1.)  **  Qui  judiceni  corrnperit,  vel  corrumpendum  curaverit, 
hac  lege  teneatur."  This  clause,  however,  we  learu  from  Cicero, 
ttas   restricted  to  magistrates  and  senators ;  and  as  Cluentius 

*  **C(im  cfttct  p;;rtn,  i(iiniitno«tis,  atidAx,  cullidtit,  pcrfidiofns,  et  cum  doml 
MM,  miurriinu  in  locis,  vt  iitanixvimiB,  tunCuin  niiinonmi  po»'ttum  vldcnt ;  uil 
uititmni  iitnlitiiini  el  tViiiuleni  teraure  iiiuntem  luam  Cfrpil.  Dtinnc  jiidiciliitu? 
iiiilii  i|{iliir  ip.si,  prw'lpr  prriculuin  ct  iufitniliim,  quid  qiM-ictur  f  Si  t|iit-<(  »>uni  luilc 
t'luiift  cs  pr>ririitrt  fripii^rit,  Donne  icddrndtim  rst  ?  pnrcipiuntcin  iplni  iin)if  Ila- 
piiiH^  luquiL.  ct  p«>rdituiu  pioiternamui.  (.'nptt  hoc  cousiliuru  u(  pcruuiuni  ipiiliu** 
daiu  judicibiii  lovi<i>iintf  pulliceHtur  ;  dciiide  tstni  po&tra  Mippiiinul ;  ut,  4|UDUUiii 
i;thvc><  tioni1n«s  sua  .«ponie  Acvcrc  jadirituros  pittitbat,  lios,  qui  Icvicret  eriuu, 
de&lilotioDC  Iratoi  Oppianlco  rtddcitt.*'-  -c.  tti. 
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was  only  of  the  equestrian  order,  lie  wad  not,  even  Bupposinn 
him  guilty,  within  the  law.  Of  tliis  Cicero  avails  JiiinseU 
doubly  ;  and  as  he  shows  here  tlie  most  masterly  address,  I  sholl^ 
give  a  summary  of  liis  pleading  on  tliis  part  of  the  cause : 
"  You,"  says  he  to  the  advocate  for  tiie  prosecutor,  "  >««,. 
T.  Attius,  I  know,  had  every  where  given  it  out,  that  1  was  to 
defend  my  client,  not  from  facts,  not  upon  the  footing  of  inno-j 
cence,  but  by  taking  advantage  merely  of  the  law  in  his  behalf. 
Have  I  done  so  7  I  appeal  to  yourself.  Have  I  sought  to 
cover  him  behind  a  legal  defence  only?  On  the  contrary,  have 
1  not  pleaded  his  cause  as  if  he  had  been  a  senator,  liable,  by 
tlie  Cornelian  law,  to  be  capitally  convicted  ;  and  shown  tliakt 
neither  proof  nor  probable  presumption  lies  against  his  inno- 
cence ?  In  doing  so,  I  must  acquaint  you,  that  I  iiave  complied 
with  the  desire  of  Cluentiiis  himself.  For  when  he  first  consulted 
me  in  this  cause,  and  when  I  informed  him  that  it  was  clear  no 
action  coultl  be  brought  against  him  from  tlie  Cornelian  law,  ho 
instantly  besought  and  obtested  me,  that  I  would  not  rest  hia 
defence  on  that  ground  ;  saying,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  tlmt  his 
reputation  was  as  dear  to  him  as  his  life ;  and  tliat  what  he 
iought  as  an  innocent  man,  was  not  only  to  be  absolved  from 
any  penalty,  but  to  be  acquitted  in  the  opinion  of  all  his  fellow* 
citizens. 

*  Hitherto,  tlien,  I  have  pleaded  this  cause  upon  his  plan. 
But  my  client  must  forgive  me,  if  now  I  should  plead  it  upoa 
my  own.  For  I  should  be  wanting  to  myself,  and  to  that  regard 
which  my  chnructor  and  station  require  me  to  bear  to  the  laws 
of  the  state,  if  I  sliould  allow  any  person  to  be  judged  of  by  a 
law  which  does  not  bind  him.  You,  Attius,  indeed,  have  Lold 
us,  that  it  was  a  scandal  and  reproach,  that  a  Roman  knight 
should  be  exempted  from  those  penalties  to  which  a  senator,  for 
corrupting  Judges,  is  liable.  But  I  must  tell  you,  that  it  would 
be  a  mucli  greater  reproach,  in  a  state  that  is  regulated  by  law, 
to  depart  from  tlie  law.  What  safety  have  any  of  us  in  our 
persons,  what  security  for  our  rights,  if  the  law  shall  be  set 
aside  ?  By  what  title  do  you,  Q.  Naso,  sit  in  tliat  chair  and 
preside  in  this  judgment?  By  what  right,  T.  Attius,  do  you 
accuse,  or  do  I  defend?  Whence  all  the  solemnity  and  pump 
of  judges,  and  clerks,  and  oDiccrs,  of  wliich  tliis  house  is  full? 
Does  not  all  proceed  from  the  law,  which  regnlalcs  the  whole 
departments  of  the  state;  wiiicli,  as  a  common  bond*  holds  its 
members  together;  and,  like  the  soul  witliin  Uie  body^  actuates 
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mnd  directs  all  Uie  public  fnnclions  ?*  On  what  ground,  then 
dare  you  speak  lightly  of  the  law,  or  move  that,  in  a  criminiil 
trial,  judges  shoultl  advance  one  step  beyond  what  it  pcrmitu 
them  to  go?  Tlie  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  has  found,  lliat,  as 
senators  and  magistrates  enjoy  higher  dignities,  and  greater  ad- 
vantages than  other  members  of  the  state,  the  law  should  also, 
with  regard  to  thera,  be  more  strict,  and  the  purity  and  uncor- 
ruptedness  of  their  morals  be  guarded  by  more  severe  sanctions 
But  if  it  be  your  pleasure  tliat  this  institution  should  be  altered, 
if  you  wish  to  have  the  Cornelian  law,  concerning  bribery,  ex- 
tended to  all  ranks,  then  let  ns  join,  not  in  violating  the  Inw, 
but  in  proposing  to  have  this  alteration  made  by  a  new  law. 
My  client.  Clue ntius,  will  be  the  foremost  in  tliis  measure,  who 
how,  while  the  old  law  subsists,  rejected  its  defence,  and  required 

'his  cause  to  be  pleaded,  as  if  he  had  been  bound  by  it.  But, 
(Imugh  he  would  not  avail  himself  of  the  law,  you  are  bound  in 
justice  not  to  stretch  it  beyond  its  proper  limits." 

Such  is  the  reasoning  of  Cicero  on  thih  head  ;  eloqnenf, 
surely,  and  strong.  As  his  manner  is  HiflTuse,  I  have  greatly 
abridged  it  from  the  original,  but  have  endeavoured  to  retain  its 
force. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  oration,  Cicero  treats  of  the  other 
accusation  that  was  brought  against  Cluentius,  of  having 
poisoned  Oppianicus.  On  this,  it  appears,  his  accusers  tlK;m- 
selves  laid  small  stress  ;  having  placed  their  chief  hope  in  over- 
whelming Cluentius  with  the  odium  of  bribery  in  the  former 
trial ;  and,  therefore,  on  this  part  of  the  cause,  Cicero  does  not 
dwell  long.  Ho  shows  the  improbability  of  the  whole  tale 
which  they  related  concerning  tins  pretended  poisoning,  and 
makes  it  appear  to  be  altogether   destitute   of  any  sliadow  of 

^proof. 

Notliing,  thereffire,  remains  but  the  peroration,  or  conctuHion 
of  the  whole.  In  this,  as  indeed  throughout  *he  whole  of  thiti 
oration,  Cicero  is  uncommonly  chaste,  and,  in    the  midst  of 


*  **  AiC  Altiut,  inflipiiim  c»e  facinu*,  %\  senator  jnilicio  qurDqiitm  rirciini' 
«('ti«nt.  I«(^t)ii<iriiin  Iriirri ;  «'i  rqurs  Knmantis  hoc  idem  fcrcriE.  noii  lenrri.  L't 
tibi  cniicedam,  hoc  inriiji^KiTn  o*w,  tti  inilii  citncotlua  nrccuc  e»t,  miilto  esse  iodif^- 
nium  ill  ea  civitatc,  qtiic  Icfribus  tciifHiiir,  ditredi  a  le^ibiif.  Hoc  ciiim  vincaliiin 
cs|  liujiH  diRnitntiit,  *\uw  Irnlmnr  (n  rrpiiMlca,  hoc  fimdamrntum  lilrertatU  hlc 
fon*i  wquitutis  :  nitns,  rt  aniimtit,  ei  rnnsilium.  et  sriitrntia  civitatis  poKiU  evt  in 
IfjfiliQB.  Ut  c»r|t(irM  iipstiu  «iiic  iiientr,  »ic  civiUa  »inc  trst-,  suis  p.iritbu;,  ut 
nrivit  at*  »aiiKnine  pI  iitruiliriA,  nti  noii  potest.  Leirum  minUtri  inaKUtratus  ; 
l«^um  intcipirtrfi,.indic<>]>;  l«guni  drnlqtic  idctrro  omnci  niaini  ii«rvi,  ut  liber 
rsfte  posairona.    Uuid  est,  U.  Nasu,  cur  Ui  in  hoc  loco  acdesi  ?**  A-c— t*  59. 
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much  warmth  and  earnestness,  keeps  clear  of  turgid  declama* 
tipn.  The  peroration  turns  on  two  points ;  the  indi^nafian 
which  the  character  and  conduct  of  Sassia  ought  to  excite,  and 
the  compassion  due  to  a  son,  persecuted  through  his  whole  VtW 
by  sucli  a  mother.  He  recapitulates  the  crimes  of  Sassia  ;  her 
lewdness,  her  violation  of  every  decorum,  her  incestuous  mar-* 
riages,  her  violeacc  and  cruelty.  He  places,  in  the  most  odious 
light,  the  eagerness  and  fury  which  she  had  shown  in  the  suit  sb^- 
was  carrying  on  against  her  son;  describes  her  journey  from 
l»arinuni  to  Rome,  witli  a  train  of  attendants,  and  a  great  store 
of  money,  that  she  might  employ  every  method  for  circum- 
venting and  oppressing  him  in  this  trial ;  while  in  the  wholo 
course  of  her  journey,  she  was  so  detested,  as  to  make  a  soli-* 
tude  wherever  she  lodged;  siie  was  shunned  and  avoided  by 
all;  her  company,  and  her  \*ery  looks,  were  reckoned  conta- 
gious ;  the  house  was  deemed  polluted,  wliich  was  entered  into  i: 
by  so  abandoned  a  woman.*  To  this  he  opposes  the  character  '^" 
of  Cluentius,  fair,  unspotted,  and  respectable.  He  produces  the 
testimonies  of  the  magistrates  of  Lariuum  in  his  favour,  given  ia 
the  most  ample  and  honourable  manner  by  a  public  decree,  and 
supported  by  a  great  concourse  of  the  most  noted  inhabitants, 
who  were  now  present^  to  second  every  thing  that  Cicero  could 
«ay  in  favour  of  Cluentius. 

"  Wherefore,  judges,"   ho   concludes,    ■  if  you    abominato 
crimes,  stop   the  triumph  of  this   impious  woman,  prevent  this 
most  unnatural   mother  from  rejoicing  in  her  son's   blood.     If 
you  love  virtue  and  worth,  relieve  this  unfortunate  man,  who 
for  so  many  years  has  been   exposed  to  most  unjust  reproach  -jj 
through  the  calumnies  raised  against  him  by  Sassia,  Oppiani- ''^ 
cus,  and  all  their  adherents.     Better  far  had  it  been  for  him  tO' 
have  ended  his  days  at  once   by  the  poison  which  Oppianicus   ' 
had  prepared  for  him,  tlmn  to  have  escaped  those  snares,  if  he 
must  still  be  oppressed  by  an  odium  which  I  have  shown  to  be 


*  "  Cum  appropiuquare  bnjna  jiidiclnm  t'l  nnntiatam  est,  conrMtim  Jiic  jidvo»' 
lavlt.  ne  aut  accii^iatoribiii  dilisenlia^  aut  pccunia  tcMibim  dre4»ct ;  aut  rr  fprte 
mater  hoc  ftibi  upU(iii«imiim  BpectBculiim  hnjiis  sordiuin  alquc  IiicIiib,  r-l  lutitl 
n<|iialoris  atiiilteiit.  Jura  vero  qncMl  iter  Ruinatn  hnjn*  maUcrie  fuis^c  rxUtiifiu- 
li»  ?  Quod  e^o,  propter  viciailatein  Aqniiiattuiii  ct  Vcnarmnornin.  *x  miiltia 
comperi:  quo*  concursu*  in  liis  oppidis  f  tjuantos  et  vironim  et  iniilicrnia 
(;eutuu&  e»e  fnctosr  MnUereiii  qimndum  Lai-ino,  otqnc  ilium  n^qur*  »  niHr't  ah*  ' 
pero  Uoiiiam  piofiei»ci, cam  masno  comitatutt pccunia,  qnoiacilrn*  ciirnm\c'airo 
jtidiclo  rapiti*.  atque  oppriroerc  filimn  posMt,  Nemo  crat  illnrnna,  pwne  dirain, 
qiiin  expiandum  ilium  locum  t:*»e  aibitratetur  quaciinquc  Ilia  iter  frciwit; 
nemo,  quin  tenam  ip^am  violari,  quv  mater  est  omnium,  votif^ibi  ronicclciatai 
matrix  potarvt.  lta(|uc  nuUo  iii  oppulo  rowisteudi  v\  potraUs  fuit  i  nemo  ex  n 
tot  bofpllibiu  inveotut  ett,  qui  nou  conlaj;iocun  adtpcctu*  fagereC."— <.  07-eL 
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80  unjust.  But  in  3'ou  be  trusts^  in  3'onr  clemency  and  your 
equity,  tbat  now  on  a  full  and  fuir  hearing  of  tliis  cause,  yon 
will  restore  him  to  Ins  honour;  you  will  restore  him  to  ni* 
frieiitU  and  ('ellinv-citizens,  of  whose  zeal  and  hip;h  estiuiution  of 
liioi  you  Imve  seen  such  slronj;  proofs  ;  and  will  show,  by  your 
decision^  that  tltougb  faction  and  calumny  may  rei^n  fur  a  while 
in  popular  meetings  and  harangue;!^  in  trial  and  judgment  regard 
is  paid  to  tiie  truth  only." 

1  have  given  only  a  skeleton  of  this  oration  of  Cicero. 
What  1  have  principally  aimed  at^^i^as  to  show  hi*t  dispoMition 
ajtd  method  ;  his  arrans;emont  of  facts,  and  the  conduct  and 
force  of  some  of  his  main  arguments.  But,  in  order  to  have  a 
full  view  of  the  subject,  and  of  the  art  with  which  the  orator 
taaiia^es  it,  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  original.  Few  of  Ci- 
cero's orntions  contain  a  greater  variety  oi  facts  and  argumen- 
tationS}  which  renders  it  diiBcult  to  analyze  it  fully.  But  for 
this  reason  T  choose  it,  as  an  excellent  example  of  managing  at  thf 
bar  a  complex  and  intricate  cause,  wilb  order,  elegance,  and  iorce* 
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ELOQUENCE  OF  THE  PUI.PIT, 


Bbforg  treating  of  tlie  structure  and  component  parts  of 
Tfrgular  oration,  I  purposed  making  some  observations  on  tlie 
peculiar  strain,  tbe  distinguishing  characters,  of  each  of  the 
three  great  kinds  of  public  speaking.  1  have  already  treated  of 
the  clotpience  of  popular  asseud>Iie5,  and  of  the  eloquence  of  the 
bar«  The  subject  wliich  remains  for  this  lecture  is,  the  strain 
and  spirit  of  that  eloquence  which  is  suited  to  tlie  pulpit. 

Let  us  begin  with  considering  the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages, which  belong  to  this  field  of  public  speaking.  The  pulpit 
has  plainly  several  advantages  peculiar  to  itself.  The  dignity, 
and  importance  of  its  subjects  must  be  acknowledged  superior 
tu  nny  other.  They  are  such  as  ought  to  interest  every  one 
and  can  be  brought  home  to  every  nmn's  heart ;  and  such  as  ad- 
mit, at  the  same  time,  br>ti»  the  higliest  embellishment  in  describ- 
iue;,  and  the  greatest  vehemence  and  warmtii  in  enforcing  them 
The  preacher  has  also  great  advantages  in  treating  his  subjects- 
He  speaks  not  to  one  or  a  (ew  judges,  but  to  a  large  assembly* 
H<is  secure  from  all  interruption.  He  is  obliged  to  no  replies, 
or  extemporaneous  efforts.    He  chooses  his  theme  at  leisure* 
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and  comes  to  tlte  public  with  all  the  assistance  trliicli  tiiA  mn*t 
accurate  premeditation  can  j^ive  him. 

But,  to(ji;rlher  with  these  advBntaj^es,  there  are  also  peciiliftr 
difEculties  Uiat  attend  the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit.  Tlie  preaehrr, 
it  is  (rue,  has  no  trouble  ir  coutendint^  with  an  lulvt^rsary  ;  but 
then^  debate  and  contention  enliven  genius,  and  procure  atten- 
tion. Tlie  pulpit  orator  is,  perhaps,  in  too  quiet  pu.49«'Ssioii  of 
his  field.  His  subjects  of  discourse  are,  in  thnnselves,  noble 
and  iuipurtant ;  but  tliey  are  subjects  trite  anrl  familiar.  Tbey 
have  for  ages  employed  so  tnnny  speakers,  and  so  many  p«n«; 
tJie  public  ear  is  so  much  accustomeiLto  them,  tliat  it  requiren 
more  tbaii  an  ordinary  power  of  genius  (o  iix  attention.  No- 
thing within  the  reach  of  art  is  more  difficult,  tlian  to  bestow  on 
what  is  common,  the  grace  of  novelty.  No  sort  of  cotnposilion 
whatever  is  such  a  trial  of  skill,  as  whore  the  merit  nf  it  liea 
wiiolly  in  the  execution  ;  not  in  giving  any  information  that  is 
new,  not  in  convincing  men  of  what  they  did  not  believe  ;  but  in 
dressing  truths  which  they  knew,  and  of  which  they  were  before 
convinced,  in  such  colours  as  may  most  forcibly  afiect  their 
imagination  and  heart.*  It  is  to  be  considered,  too,  that  the 
subject  of  the  preacher  generally  confines  him  to  abstract  qualities, 
to  virtues  and  vices  ;  whereas,  tliat  of  other  popular  speakers 
leads  them  to  treat  of  persons  :  which  is  a  subject  that  corn* 
monly  interests  the  hearers  more,  and  takes  faster  hold  of  the 
imagination.  The  preacher's  business  is  solely  to  make  you  «46- 
tcst  the  crime.  The  pleader's,  to  make  you  detest  the  criminal- 
He  describes  a  living  person;  and  with  more  facility  roiues 
your  indignation.     From  these  causes,  it  comes  to  pass,  that 


•  What  I  hare  sntd  on  thii  wilyect,  coincidca  rery  mo'.'li  wltli  the  flbwrvatioas 
made  hy  tlie  t'unoui  M.  Bruyere,  in  liis  Maun  de  SticU,  when  he  U  rotnpvnK^ 
the  eloquence  oflhc  pulpit  to  that  of  tlte  bar.  "  L'i'lo<iiiciKC  ile  la  Hmire,  en  c» 
qui  y  cnlrc  d'Immain,  cl  du  talent  de  roraiciir.  est  catliii-,  cwcimie  d«  peu  de 
per»onnei,  et  d'unc  diflUilr  execution.  II  laiil  mttrcIwT  par  d»>*  chcmins  butdit, 
dire  ec  qui  a  i'U'  dit.  et  »:*»  que  I'on  pr^voil  q»ie  von»  allei  dire :  lr»  malirr*-.*  kout 
grandcs,  mais  u»6e*  et  triviules;  les  principe*  fciirt.  niais  dont  Im  aitdittiin-' 
p<ii*tiput  le»  con<:hiBioDi  d'unr  scule  vut :  il  y  cntrc  des  »njet*  qui  Kont  snblime^ 
raai«  qui  pent  traitcr  Ic  aubliote? — I*  pridicateur  u'cn  point  ■oiitenii  eomm* 
I'arocat  par  dw  fait*  toiyours  nouvcanx,  par  de  ditf^rcni  ^v^nemcnft,  par  de* 
avr.nturct  inonif* ;  il  ne  »'ciiorce  point  m"  U'S  qiieMloui  tlouteuses ;  il  1m*  tait  poim 
valoir  les  »ioUnlficonjveture»,  et  Ics  piitomptiond ;  loutcs  chofcos,  n^anmoin^, 
qiii  elcvent  le  «6uie,  lui  duunent  de  la  force  el  de  r^tendue,  cl  qui  enmrMi|rne«t 
bifco  rooli>»rtIoqucnce,  quelle*  ne  It  fupnt.  et  Ic  dirigent.  Il  doit,  au  nuitniire, 
tirer>ondi»coiir»  d'unesoarcc  commune  ctoi  tout  lemoude  puiMe  ;  fti'ils'^rurtJi^j 
de  cea  lieux  coramunt,  il  uVal  plus  ffopulalre  ;  il  e»t  nbitrait  ou  dcrUninlrur.'^— 
The  inferencf^  which  he  dr»wi  from  lltesc  tetlection*  in  very  jn»t— ••  II  rut  ploi 
aii£  de  pr^cUer  que  de  plaider ;  mais  pluft  ditficilr  de  hiin  pr^clier  que  de  blca 
plaider."     Le>  Caracteres,  oo  Mtcart  de  ce  Siccle,  p.  001. 
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titottgh  we  have  a  great  number  of  moderately  f;ootl  preachers, 
we  have,  however,  so  few  that  are  sina^ularly  eminent.  We  are 
still  far  from  perfection  in  the  art  uf  preaching ;  and  perhaps 
there  are  few  things  in  which  it  is  more  ditlicult  to  excel.*  The 
object,  however,  is  noble,  and  worthy,  upon  many  accountfi.  of 
being  pursued  with  zeal. 

ki>  It  may  perhaps  occur  to  some,  that  preaching  is  no  proper 
subject  of  the  art  of  eloquence.  This,  it  may  be  said,  belongs 
only  to  human  studies  and  inventions:  but  the  truths  of  rchgion, 
witlt  Uie  greater  simplicity,  and  Uie  less  mixture  of  art  tliey  are 
s<«t  forth,  are  likely  to  prove  the  more  successful.  This  objec- 
tion would  have  weight,  if  eloquence  were,  as  the  persons  who 
make  such  an  objection  commonly  take  it  to  be,  an  ostentatious 
and  deceitful  art,  the  study  of  words  and  of  plausibility  only, 
calculated  to  please,  and  to  tickle  tlie  ear.  Hut  against  this  idea 
of  eloquence,  I  have  all  along  guarded.  True  eloquence  is  the 
art  of  p1acin>!:  truth  in  the  most  advantageous  ligld  for  conviction 
and  persuasion.  Tlus  is  what  every  good  man  who  preaches  the 
l^spel  not  only  may,  but  ought  to  have  at  heart  It  is  most  ia- 
liniately  connected  with  the  success  of  his  ministry ;  and  were 
it  needful,  as  assuredly  it  is  not,  to  reason  any  further  on  this 
bead,  we  might  refer  to  the  discnurses  of  the  prophets  and 
apostles,  as  models  of  the  most  sublime  and  persuasive  elo- 
quence, adapted  botJi  to  the  imagination  and  the  passions  of 
men. 

An  essential  requisite  in  order  to  preach  well,  is  to  have  a 
just,  and,  at  Hit:  saute  time,  a  fixed  and  habitual  view  of  the  end 
of  preaching.  For  in  no  art  can  any  man  execute  well,  wiiu  has 
not  a  just  idea  of  tlie  end  and  object  of  that  art.  The  end  of  all 
preaohing  is,  to  persuade  men  to  become  good.  Every  sermon, 
•tlierefore,  should  be  a  persuasive  oration.  Not  but  that  the 
preacher  is  to  instruct  and  to  teach,  to  reason  and  argue.     All 

•  What  I  «ay  hcrc»  ond  in  other  pa9^a7es»  of  oor  bnlng  far  from  pprfecUon  tn 
the  art  of  preachinc  and  of  there  hein-;  few  who  are  sinsnlnrly  cminfni  in  it,  w 
Co  b«  always  omlrr^lood  at  rcfi'mnic  to  an  ideal  riew  of  ilie  pert'ection  of  thii 
art,  «rbicb  none  perliap»,  *incti  the  days  of  the  npniitleK,  ever  did,  or  ever  wi| 
ranch.  But  in  that  decree  of  Uic  eloquence  of  the  pnlp^t.  wtticli  promotei,  in  a 
Con«iderable  meatarv,  the  prat  end  of  edificatinn.  and  {;ive»  a  jnst  title  to  hiff^k 
rcpntalion  and  esterm,  there  art  many  who  hold  a  vrry  hnnnnmble  rank.  I 
•ICrer.  enlirely  in  opinion  with  a  candid  jtid;;e  (Dr.  Caniphell  on  Khctoric,  book 
i.  clu  IQ.]  who  observes,  tliat  considcrini;  how  rare  tlie  t«tent  of  eloquence  i* 
amoofc '»c^°>  aodounsidcrinff  all  Uie  disadvant^f^es  under  which  preachers  l.ihour, 
particularly  from  the  frequency  of  this  cierci^e,  joined  wiOi  tlte  other  dnitps  of 
Cbcir  otfice,  to  which  tixed  pastors  are  obliged,  (here  Is  more  rvason  lo  won* 
der  UiaC  we  bear  so  many  iasiructive,  and  even  eUxjucnt  sermons,  tlian  thai 
we  hear  so  few. 
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pemuasion,  as  I  showed  formcriy,  is  lo  be  founded  on  r.anvirti:m 
The  understaniUng  must  alwa}  !f  be  applied  to  in  the  Rrst  placi?,  in^ 
order  to  make  a  lasting  impression  on  the  heart ;  and  he  who  wotdrf^ 
work  on  men's  passions^  or  influence  their  practice,  without 
first  givini^  tliem  just  principles,  and  enlif*htening  their  niindf, 
is  no  better  than  a  mere  dcclaimer.  He  may  raise  transient 
emotions,  or  kindle  a  passing  ardour  ;  but  can  produce  no  soNil 
or  lasting  effect.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  b©  rememb«i 
that  all  the  preacher's  instructions  are  to  be  of  tlie  praclleat' 
kind:  and  that  persuasion  must  ever  be  his  ultimate  object. 
It  is  not  to  discuss  some  abstruse  point,  that  he  ascemU  the 
pulpit.  It  is  not  to  illustrate  some  metaphysical  truth,  or  to 
inform  men  of  something  which  they  never  beard  before  ;  httt  it  m 
to  make  them  better  men  ;  it  is  to  give  them,  at  once,  clear  viewa^ 
and  persuasive  impressions  of  religious  truth.  The  eloquence 
of  the  pulpit,  then,  must  be  popular  eio(|uence.  One  of  the  first 
qualities  of  preacliing  is  to  be  popular ;  not  in  the  sense  of  ao 
Cvymmodntion  to  the  humours  and  prejudices  of  the  people 
(whicli  tends  only  to  make  a  preacher  contemptible,)  but,  in  ti»e 
true  sense  of  the  word,  calculated  to  make  impression  on  tit* 
people  ;  to  strike  and  to  seize  their  hearts.  1  scruple  not  there* 
fore  to  assert,  that  the  abstract  and  philosophical  matmer  ol* 
preaching,  however  it  may  have  sometimes  been  admired^  is 
formed  upon  a  very  faulty  idea,  and  deviates  widely  from  the 
just  plan  of  pulpit  eloquence.  Rational,  indeed,  a  preacher 
ought  always  to  be  ;  he  must  give  his  audience  clear  ideas  on 
every  subject,  and  entertain  them  with  sense,  not  with  sotuul  ; 
but  to  be  an  accurate  reasoner  will  be  small  praise,  if  he  be  not 
a  persuasive  speaker  also. 

Now,  if  this  be  the  proper  idea  of  a  sermon,  a  persuasivo 
oration,  one  very  material  consequence  follows,  that  tlie  preaclier 
himselt*,  in  order  to  be  successful,  must  be  a  good  man.  In  a 
preceding  lecture,  I  endeavoured  to  show,  that  on  no  subject 
can  any  man  be  truly  eloquent,  who  does  not  utter  the  "  verao 
Toces  ab  imo  pectore,"  who  does  not  speak  the  language  of  his 
own  conviction,  and  his  own  feelings.  W  this  holds,  as  in  my 
opinion  it  does,  in  other  kinds  of  public  speaking,  it  certainly 
hohls  in  the  highest  degree  in  preacliing.  .Tiiere,  it  is  of  the  ut- 
most  consequence  that  the  speaker  drmly  believe  botli  the  trath 
and  the  importance  of  tliose  principles  which  he  inculcates 
on  olliers  ;  and,  not  only  tliat  lie  believe  them  speculatively, 
but  have  a  lively  and  serious  feeling  of  tlienu  Tins  will 
always    give    an    earnestness    and    strength,    a    fervour   of 
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piely  to  U\a  exLoriationSj  superiur  in  its  eflfects  to  all  tbe  arU  of 
tftutlied  eloquence ;  and,  witiiout  it,  tbe  assistance  of  art  will 
seldom  be  able  to  conceal  tbe  mere  tleclaimer.  A  spirit  of  true 
piety  would  prove  tbe  most  efVectuul  ^uard  against  ttiose  errors 
wbicb  preacbers  are  apt  to  coumiit.  Jt  uould  make  tbeir  dis' 
(jouraes  solid,  cogent,  and  useful ;  it  would  prevent  tbose  frivo- 
lous and  ostentatious  baranguca  wbich  bave  no  otber  aim  tban 
merely  to  make  a  para<lo  of  speecb,  or  amu^e  an  autlience  ;  and 
perhaps  tbe  dillicuUy  of  attaining  tbal  pitcb  of  babitual  piety 
and  goodness,  wbicb  tbe  perfection  of  pulpit  eloquence  would 
require,  and  uf  uniting  it  witti  tJiat  tborougb  knowledge  of  tbd 
worliJ,  and  tbose  otber  lulcnts  wbich  are  requi.site  for  excelling 
in  the  pulpit,  is  one  of  the  great  causes  why  so  few  anive  at 
very  high  eniinence  iu  this  sphere. 

Tbe  chief  characteristics  of  the  eloquence  suited  to  the  pul- 
pitj  as  distiuguisbed  from  tbe  other  kinds  of  public  speaking, 
appear  to  me  to  be  tliese  two,  gravity  aiul  warmtb.  Tlie  serious 
nature  of  the  subjects  belonging  to  the  pulpit,  requires  gravity  ; 
their  importance  to  mankind,  requires  warmth.  It  is  far  from 
being  either  easy  or  common  to  unite  tliese  characters  of  elo- 
quence.  The  grave,  when  it  is  predominant,  is  apt  to  run  into 
a  dull  uniform  8(demnity.  The  warm,  wheu  it  wants  gravity, 
borders  on  the  theatrical  and  light.  The  union  of  tbe  two  must 
be  studied  by  all  preacbers  us  of  the  utmost  consequence,  both 
in  tiie  composition  of  their  discourses,  and  in  tbeir  manner  of 
delivery.  Gravity  and  wanntb  united,  form  llmt  character  >>f 
preut^hing  which  tbe  French  call  onciion:  tbe  allecting,  pene- 
trating, interesting  manner,  flowing  from  a  strong  aeiisibility  of 
heart  in  tbe  preacher  to  the  importance  of  tbose  truths  which  he 
df^tvers,  and  an  earnest  desire  that  tliey  may  make  full  impres- 
sion on  the  hearts  of  bis  hearers. 

Next  to  a  just  idea  uf  the  nature  and  object  of  pulpit  elo- 
quence, the  point  of  greatest  importance  to  a  preacher,  is  a 
proper  choice  of  tlie  subjects  on  which  he  preaches.  To  give 
rules  for  tbe  choice  of  subjects  for  sermons,  belongs  to  the 
theological  more  titan  to  the  rhetorical  chair;  only,  in  general, 
they  flhoubl  be  such  as  appear  to  the  preacher  to  be  the  most 
useful,  arul  the  best^cconnoudated  to  tlie  circumstances  oi'  his 
audiencl^.  No  man  can  be  called  etuquent,  who  speaks  to  au 
assembly  on  subjects,  or  in  a  strain,  which  none  or  few  of  them 
compreheuiL  The  unmeaning  applause  which  tbe  ignorant  givo 
to  what  is  above  tbeir  capacity,  common  sense^  and  common 
probity,  must  teach  every  man  to  despise.     Usefulness  nnd  truo 
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f^loquence  always  go  together :  and  no  man  can  Ion;;  be  rc] 
a  gooil  preacher  wlio  is  not  acknowledj^cd  to  be  a  useful  one. 

The  rules  which  relate  to  the  coriiJuct  of  the  different  parla 
of  a  sermon,  the  introdurtion,  division,  argumentative,  and 
patlietic  parts.  I  reserve  till  I  oome  to  treat  of  the  conduct  of  a 
discourse  in  i^enera!;  bat  some  rules  and  observations,  which 
respect  a  sermon  as  a  particular  species  of  composition,  I  shall 
now  give,  and  1  liope  they  may  be  of  some  use. 

The  first  which  J  shall  mention  is,  to  attend  to  the  unity  of  a 
lermon.  Unity  indeed  is  of  great  consequence  in  every  compo- 
sition ;  but  in  otlier  discourses,  where  the  choice  and  direction 
of  the  subject  are  not  left  to  the  speaker,  it  may  lie  less  in  his 
power  to  preserve  it.  In  a  sermon,  it  must  be  always  the 
preacher's  own  fault  if  he  transgress  it.  What  I  mean  by  unity 
IB,  that  there  should  be  some  one  main  point  to  which  the  whole 
strain  of  the  sermon  should  refer.  It  must  not  be  a  bundle  of 
different  subj(»cts  strung  together,  but  one  object  must  predoTui- 
nale  throughout.  This  rule  is  founded  on  what  we  all  experi- 
ence, that  the  mind  can  fully  attend  only  to  one  capital  object 
at  a  time.  By  dividing,  you  always  weaken  the  impression. 
Now  this  unity,  without  which  no  sermon  can  either  have  much 
beauty,  or  much  force,  does  not  require  that  there  should  be  no 
divisions  or  separate  heads  in  the  di.HCourse,  or  tliat  one  single 
thought  siumld  be,  again  and  again,  turned  up  to  tlie  hearers  in 
ditl'crent  lights.  It  is  not  to  be  understood  in  so  narrow  a  sense: 
it  admits  of  some  variety  ;  it  admits  of  undeq)arts  and  appeiw 
dageSj  provided  always  that  so  much  union  and  connexion  be 
preserved,  as  to  make  the  whole  concur  in  some  one  impression 
upon  the  mind.  I  may  employ,  for  instance,  several  diB'erent 
arguments  to  enforce  the  love  of  God  ;  I  may  also  inquire,  per- 
haps, into  Ihe  causes  of  the  decay  of  this  virtue ;  still  one  great 
object  is  presented  to  the  mind ;  but  if,  because  my  text  sa^s, 
*  He  that  loveth  God,  must  love  his  brother  also,"  I  should, 
therefore,  mingle  in  one  discourse  arguments  for  the  love  of 
God  and  for  the  love  of  our  neighbour,  I  should  offend  unpar- 
donably  against  unity,  and  leave  a  very  loose  and  confused  im- 
pression on  the  hearers'  minds. 

Fn  the  second  place,  sermons  are  always  the  more  striking, 
and  commonly  the  more  useful,  the  more  precise  and  particular 
the  subject  of  tliem  is.  This  follows,  in  a  great  measure,  from 
what  I  was  just  now  illustrating.  Though  a  general  subject  is 
capable  of  being  conducted  with  a  considerable  degree  of  unity. 
jet  that  unity  con  never  be  so  complete  as  in  a  particular  one 
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Tbe  inipresston  made  must  always  be  more  undetermitiate  ;  and 
the  in>itruction  conveyed  Mnll,  commonly  too,  be  less  direct  and 
convincing.  General  subjects^  indeed,  such  as  the  excellency  of 
the  pleaBures  of  religion^  are  often  cliosen  by  young  preacbrrs, 
as  tlie  most  showy,  and  llie  easiest  to  be  handled  ;  and  doubtless, 
general  views  of  religion  are  not  to  be  neglected,  as  on  several 
occaaiona  Uiey  have  great  propriety.  But  these  are  not  Uie 
subjects  most  favourable  for  producing  the  high  efifects  of 
preaching.  They  fall  iu  almost  unavoidably  witJi  the  beaten 
tr^ck  of  common-place  thought.  Attention  is  much  more  com- 
manded by  seizing  some  particular  view  of  a  great  subject, 
souke  single  interesting  topic,  and  directing  to  that  point  the 
whole  force  of  argument  and  eloquence.  To  recommend  soma 
one  grace  or  urtue,  or  to  inveigh  against  a  particular  vice,  fur- 
nishes a  subject  not  deficient  in  unity  or  precision  ;  but  if  wo 
confine  ourselves  to  that  virtue  or  vice  as  assuming  a  particular 
aspect,  and  consider  it  as  it  appears  in  certain  characters,  or 
aifects  certain  situations  in  life,  the  subject  becomes  still  more 
intercepting.  The  execution  is,  I  admit,  more  difficult,  but  the 
merit  and  the  effect  are  higher. 

In  the  tliird  place^  never  study  to  say  all  that  can  be  said 
upon  a  subject ;  no  error  is  greater  than  this.  Select  the  most 
useful,  the  most  striking  and  persuasive  topics  wliicli  the  text 
suggests,  and  rest  the  discourse  upon  these.  If  the  doctrines 
which  ministers  of  the  Gospel  preach  were  altogether  new  to 
tlieir  hearers,  it  might  be  requisite  for  them  to  be  exceedingly 
full  on  every  particular,  lest  there  sltould  be  any  hazard  of  their 
not  aHurdiug  cuuiplete  information.  But  it  is  mucit  less  for  the 
sake  of  information  than  of  persuasion,  that  discourses  arc  de- 
livered from  the  pulpit :  and  nothing  is  more  opposite  to  persua- 
sion, than  an  unnecessary  and  tedious  fulness.  There  are 
always  some  things  which  the  preacher  may  suppose  to  be 
known,  and  some  things  which  he  may  only  slightly  touch.  If 
he  seek  to  omit  notliing  which  his  subject  suggests,  it  will  una- 
voidably happen  that  he  will  encmnber  it,  and  weaken  its  force. 

In  studying  a  sermon,  he  ought  to  place  himself  in  the  situa- 
tion of  a  serious  hearer.  Let  him  suppose  the  subject  ad- 
dressed to  himself:  let  him  consider  what  views  of  it  would 
strike  him  most;  wFiat  arguments  would  be  most  Ukely  to 
persuade  him;  what  parts  of  it  would  dwell  most  upon  his 
mind.  Let  these  be  employed  as  his  principal  materials ;  and 
\n  these  it  is  most  likely  his  genius  will  exert  itself  with  the 
greatest  vigour.    The  spinning  ami  wire-drawing  mode,  which 
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is  not  iinnommon  anion^  preachers,  enervates  the  noblest  fnitfis 
It  may  indeed  be  a  consequence  of  observing  the  rule  whlcli 
I  am  now  giving,  that  fewer  sermons  will  be  preached  upon 
one  text  tiian  Ls  Bometimes  done ;  but  this  will,  in  my  opinioa, 
be  attended  with  no  disadvantage.  I  know  no  benefit  tUat 
urisea  from  introducing  a  whole  system  of  religious  truth  under 
every  text.  The  simplest  and  most  natural  tnetbod,  by  far.  is 
to  choose  that  view  of  a  subject  to  which  the  text  principally 
leads^  and  to  dwell  no  longer  on  the  text,  than  is  siilficieiit  for 
dbcussing  the  subject  in  that  view,  which  can  commonly  be  done* 
witli  snllicient  profoundness  and  distinctness,  in  one  or  a  fsvf 
discourses :  for  it  is  a  very  false  notion  to  imagine,  that  they 
always  preach  tlie  most  profoundly,  or  go  the  deepest  into  a^ 
subject,  who  dwell  on  it  the  longest.  On  the  contrary,  tha& 
tedious  circuit  which  some  are  ready  to  take  in  all  their  illus- 
trations, is  very  frequently  o>ving,  either  to  their  want  of  ilis-^ 
cemment  for  perceiving  what  is  most  important  in  the  subject  ft 
or  to  their  want  of  ability  for  placing  it  in  the  most  proper  poiat 
of  view. 

In  tl»e  fourth  place,  study  above  all  things  to  render  your 
instructions  interesting  to  the  hearers.  This  is  the  great  trial 
and  mark  of  true  genius  for  the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit :  for 
nothing  is  so  fata!  to  success  in  preaching,  as  a  diy  luamier. 
A  dry  sermon  can  never  be  a  good  one.  In  order  to  preach  bi 
an  interesting  manner,  much  will  depend  upon  the  delivery  of  a 
discourse ;  for  the  manner  in  which  a  man  speaks,  is  of  tbo 
utmost  consequence  for  affecting  bis  audience ;  but  much  will 
also  depend  on  the  composition  of  the  discourse.  Coirert  lan- 
guage, and  elegant  description,  are  but  the  secondary  instrumenta 
of  preaching  in  an  interesting  manner.  The  great  secret  Ues> 
in  bringing  home  all  that  is  spoken  to  the  hearts  of  (be  hearers, 
80  as  to  make  every  man  think  that  the  preacher  is  addressing 
him  in  particular.  For  this  end,  let  him  avoid  all  intricate  rea- 
sonings ;  avoid  expressing  himself  in  general  speculative  propo* 
sitions,  or  laying  down  practical  trutli.s  in  an  abstract  metaphysi- 
cal manner.  An  much  as  possible,  the  discourse  ou^ht  to  ba 
carried  on  in  tlie  strain  of  direct  address  to  tlie  audience ;  not 
in  the  strain  of  one  writing  an  essay,  but  of  one  speaking  to 
a  multitude,  and  studying  to  mix  what  is  called  a;>pl)cation, 
or  what  has  an  innne<Iiule  reference  to  practice^  with  tlie  doc- 
trinal and  didactic  parts  of  the  sermon. 

It  will  be  of  much  advantage  to  keep  always  in  view  the  dif- 
ferent iigeSf  characters,  and  conditions  of  men,  and  to  acconuno- 
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<ta(e  illrectioriD  «n<1  exIioHations  to  these  difTerent  clus.Hea  of 
hearers.  Wlienrver  yon  brinf;  forlli  vvlint  a  man  OoIh  to  ttmcb 
his  own  charncfer,  or  to  suit  hifl  own  circumfltances,  yoii  ar« 
.lUfft  of  interesting  him.  No  study  is  more  necessary  lor  this 
|>ur|>osr,  than  the  .study  of'huinatt  life,  and  the  human  heart.  To 
he  able  to  unfold  the  heart,  and  to  diHrover  a  man  to  himsdf,  ip 
a  light  in  which  he  never  saw  hia  owii  cliaracter  before,  pnxlucea 
a  wonderful  ciTcct.  As  lone;  as  the  preacher  hovers  in  a  eloud 
af  general  observations,  and  deacenda  not  to  trace  the  partivular 
Knes  and  features  of  manners,  the  audience  are  apt  to  think 
themselves  nncnncrrned  in  the  description,  ll  is  the  striking 
accuracy  of  moral  characters  that  jjjives  tlie  chief  power  and 
rfTect  to  a  preacher's  discourse,  Hence,  examples  founded  on 
historical  facts,  and  drawn  from  real  life,  of  irhich  kind  the 
Scriptures  aflbrd  many,  always,  when  they  are  well  chosen,  com- 
mand  high  attention.  No  favourable  opportunity  of  introducing 
these  shoidd  be  omitted.  They  correct,  in  some  degree,  ihat 
disadvantage  to  which  I  before  observed  preaching  is  subjectrof 
being  confined  to  treat  of  qualities  in  the  abstract,  not  of  persons^ 
and  place  the  weight  and  reality  of  religious  truths  in  the  most 
convincing  light.  Perhaps  the  most  befiutil'ul.  and  among  the 
most  usefuJ  sermons  of  any,  though,  indeed,  the  most  difticult 
in  composition,  are  such  as  are  wholly  ciiaracteristicaU  or  founded 
on  the  illustration  of  sonm  peculiar  character,  or  remarkable 
pierr  ot  history,  in  the  sacred  writings  ;  by  pursuing  which  ona 
trace,  and  lay  open,  some  of  the  most  secret  windings  of 
•s  heart.  Other  topics  of  preacliiiig  have  been  much  beaten; 
bat  this  is  a  field,  whicli.  wide  in  itself,  has  hitherto  been  little 
explored  by  tlie  com|M)sers  of  sermons,  and  possesses  all  the  ad* 
vantjigrs  of  being  curious,  new,  and  highly  useful.  Bishop 
Btitler's  sennon  on  the  character  of  Jhhtam,  will  give  an  idea  of 
thr.t  sort  of  preaching  which  I  have  in  my  eye. 

In  tiie  fifth  and  last  place,  let  me  add  caution  against  tak- 
ing (he  model  of  preaching  from  particular  ra5hi«)n.s  that  chance 
t<t  have  the  vogue.  Those  are  torrents  that  swell  to-day,  and 
will  have  spent  themselves  by  to-morrow.  Jometimes  it  is  the 
taste  of  |>oetical  preaching,  sometimes  of  phiIos(iphic:tl.  that  has 
the  fashion  on  it.s  side;  at  one  time  it  must  be  all  pathetic, 
at  another  time  all  argumentntive,  according  as  sonte  celebrated 
l>reacher  Las  set  tlie  example^  Each  of  ih^se  modes,  in  the 
e\(rcme,  is  verj  faulty;  and  he  who  conforms  himself  to  any 
of  them,  will  both  cramp  genius,  and  corrupt  it.  It  is  the  uni- 
ve-sal  taste  of  mankind,  which  is  subject  to  no  such  changing 
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modes  lii^t  alone  is  entitled  toposses?  any  atithorify;  and  this 
will  never  give  its  sanction  to  a<»y  strain  of  preacliing^,  biit 
what  is  founded  on  liuinan  nature  connected  with  uscfuiness, 
adapted  to  the  proper  idea  of  a  sermon,  as  a  serious  persua- 
sive oration,  delivered  to  a  multitude  in  order  to  make  tht'.d 
better  men.  Let  a  preacher  form  himself  upon  this  stundan)^ 
and  keep  it  close  in  his  eye,  and  he  will  be  in  a  much  sufrt 
road  to  reputation*  and  success  at  last,  than  by  a  servile  rnin- 
pliance  with  any  popular  taste,  or  transient  humour  of  hi:i 
hearers.  Truth  and  good  sense  are  firm,  and  will  establi^fi 
themselves;  mode  aud  humour  are  feeble  and  lluetuating.  Let 
him  never  follow  implicitly,  any  one  example  ;  or  become  a  ser- 
vile imitator  of  any  preacher,  however  much  admired.  From 
variotis  examples,  he  may  pick  up  much  for  his  improvement ; 
some  he  may  prefer  to  the  rest ;  but  (he  servility  of  imitation  ex- 
tingirishes  all  genius^  or  rather  is  a  proof  of  tlie  entire  want 
of  genius. 

With  respect  to  style,  that  which  the  pulpit  requires,  must 
certaiidy,  in  the  first  place,  be  very  perspicuous.  A«  discoursed 
spoken  there,  are  calculated  for  the  instruction  of  all  sorts  of 
hearers,  plainness  and  simplicity  shouhl  reign  in  them.  All  un- 
usual, swoln,  or  high-sounding  words,  should  be  avoided ;  cs* 
pecially  all  words  that  are  merely  poetical,  or  merely  philosophi- 
cal. Young  preachers  are  apt  to  be  caught  with  the  glare  of 
these  ;  and  in  young  composers  the  error  may  be  excusable  ; 
but  they  may  be  assured  that  it  is  an  error,  and  proceeds  from 
their  not  having  yet  acquired  a  correct  taste.  Dignity  of  ex- 
pression, indeed,  the  pulpit  requires  in  a  high  degree  ;  notJiing 
that  is  mean  or  grovelling,  no  low  or  vulgar  phrases,  ought  on 
any  account  to  be  admitted.  But  this  dignity  is  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  simplicity.  The  words  employed  may  be  all  plain 
words,  easily  understood,  and  in  common  use  ;  and  yet  the  8tyl^_ 
may  be  abundantly  dignified,  and,  at  the  same  time,  very  liveli 
and  animated.  For  a  lively  and  animated  style  is  extremeljsj 
suited  to  the  pulpit.  The  earnestness  which  a  preacher  onght 
to  feel,  and  the  grandeur  and  importance  oi'  his  subjects,  justify 
and  often  require  warm  and  glowing  expressions.  He  not  only 
may  employ  metaphors  and  comparisons,  but,  on  proper  oc< 
Ga.«ions,  may  apostrophise  the  saint  or  the  sinner ;  may  personlfj 
inanimate  objects,  break  out  into  bold  exclamations,  and  in  g^nm. 
eral,  has  the  command  of  the  most  passionate  figures  of  speech. 
f!ut  on  this  subject,  oCthe  proper  nse  a:id  nmnagoment  of  figures, 
1  have  insisted  so  fully  m  former  lectures,  that  I  have  no  occasioo 
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now  tu  i^ive  particular  (lirt;r.tions  ;  unless  it  be  on]y  to  reca)  in 
uiiud  thut  most  capital  rul^,  iiev^r  to  employ  strong  figureif 
or  a  pathetic  style,  except  in  rased  where  the  subject  leads  to 
tiieiu.  and  where  the  f^peaker  i.t  imppllrd  to  the  us«  oftliem  by 
native  unufl'crted  warmth. 

The  lunguoge  of  sacred  Scripture,  properly  employed^  is  a 
great  ornament  to  sermons.  It  may  be  employed^  either  in  the 
way  oi' quotation,  or  allttsion.  Direct  quotations,  brous^hl  I'rom 
Scripture,  in  order  to  support  what  tlie  preacher  inculcates, 
both  give  autliority  tr>  his  doctrine,  and  render  bis  discourse 
more  solemn  and  venerable.  Allusions  to  remarkable  passages, 
«r  e\|)ressionft  ol'  Scripture,  wjien  introduced  with  propriety, 
have  generally  a  pleasing  elTeot  They  allord  the  preacher  a 
fund  of  metaphorical  expression  wliich  no  other  comjiositinn  en- 
joys, and  by  means  of  which  he  can  vary  and  enliven  liis  style. 
But  he  must  take  care  that  all  such  allusions  be  natural  and 
easy  ;  for  if  they  seem  force<i»  tfiey  approach  to  the  nature  of 
conceits  * 

In  a  Ncrmon,  no  points  or  conceits  should  appear,  no  alTected 
smurtncss  and  quaintness  of  expression.  These  dero>;ate  much 
from  the  dignity  of  the  pulpit ;  and  give  to  a  preacher  the  air  of 
foppishness,  which  be  ought,  above  all  things  to  shun.  It  is 
rotlier  a  strong  expressive  style  than  a  sparkling  one  that  is  to  b« 
studied.  But  we  must  beware  of  imagining  that  we  render  stylo 
strong  or  expressive,  by  a  constant  and  multiplied  use  of  epithets. 
This  is  a  great  error.  Epithets  have  often  great  beauty  and 
force.  But  if  we  introduce  them  into  every  sentence,  and  siring 
many  of  them  together  to  one  object,  in  place  of  strengthening, 
we  clog  and  enfeeble  style  ;  in  place  of  illnstniting  the  image, 
we  render  it  confused  and  indistinct.     He  that  tells  me  "  of  this 

•  Bishop  Slierlock,  when  nhowine,  ttiat  the  vUjws  ofretton  have  been  enlargrH, 
and  tb«  prindplpR  of  natnrni  rollifion  iIln-(U«tcd,  by  thr  JiMroveries  of  CbrU- 
tiiinity.  ■tuckt  unbelievers  for  the  uIhikc  ihry  innk?  of  these  «(l%antiiKe«,  in  the 
foUowing  ntftnaer :  "  What  n  return  ilo  wc  itmkf  for  lbf>«e  ble^iing*  wc  have  re- 
ceived !  How  disrcRpertfiitly  do  wt-  trem  tli«  Gospel  uf  ChiUl,  to  which  we  owe 
that  rle«r  liglit  botli  of  reaion  umi  nntui*;  whirh  wc  now  enjoy,  when  we  eml^^- 
Vimr  to  "ft  lip  reason  and  natiirf  in  ojijip^ition  to  it!  Oiii;ht  the  trUherrd  hamd, 
which  Chriil  has  rr»I«red  aii<l  inailr  whole,  lo  be  lifted  up  a^iiinftt  hiiti  V  Vol.  i. 
di»r.  1.  This  albision  lo  a  noted  miracle  of  out  Uid'*.  nppcar*  lo  nte  happy  and 
rleipinL  Dr.  Iscfd  ii  reniarkiibly  fond  of  aniisioiis  Iv  Siripiuie  *lylr;  but  he 
Mmietiuies  e<nph».vK  wirh  a*  arc  i<m»  fuin;iful  and  nlmiiied.  As  when  he  tayft 
(iierni.  it.)  '*  No  out;  ureal  virtue  will  ronie  nlnKle  ;  Ihe  viftiiea  that  be  hir  j'fllm^i 
hHU  Ucr  fur  eo,itpti>^  uitk  j»*f  and  (f/iidN^w :"  »llii<ling  lo  a  paMa«;e  in  the  fort>. 
fifth  INalm,  whirli  rolates  lo  the  vii|;in\  ihf  rumpaiiions  of  llrt?  kinc't  dauphler. 
Aiid^Seim.  xiii.)  luvinc  laid,  Uj>it  ihe  universities  have  jnitly  been  ealled  Ui* 
eyei  oJ'  the  nation,  h^  adda,  •*  and  if  th€  ryes  ol  ibc  nation  6r  «rii,  (A*  tchuU  beH 
4fU  MUM  U  fkli  *tf  dtirknca.'* 
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pfiiMsliing,  mutable^  and  Iraasitory  world  ;"  liy  ull  llicsc  ihrt^ 
epithets,  does  not  give  me  so  strong  an  idea  of  what  he  woriUl 
citrivt'y,  as  if  lie  had  used  one  of  them  with  proprifty.  t  ron- 
cJiule  this  beorl  with  an  advice,  never  to  have  what  may  be 
called  a  favourite  expression ;  for  it  shows  atTertation.  and  becomes 

•  dtsgustin;^.  Let  not  any  expression,  which  is  reiiiarkuldc!  for 
its  lustre  or  beauty,  occur  twice  in  the  same  discourse.  Tbe 
repetition  of  it  betrays  a  fondness  to  shine,  and  at  tbe  same  time, 
carries  the  appearance  of  a  barren  invention. 

As  to  tlie  question,  whether  it  be  most  proper  to  write  ser- 
nions  fully,  and  rommit  them  occuratply  to  memory,  or  to  study 
only  the  nialter  and  thoughts,  and  Irust  the  expression,  in  part 
at  least,  to  the  delivery  ?    I  nm  of  opinion,  that  no  universal 
rule  can  here  be  pven.     Tiie  choice  of  either  of  tliese  metbodA 
must  be  left  to  preachers.,  according  to  their  different  genius. 
The  expressions  which  come  warm  and  glowing  from  tie  mindj. 
during  the  fervour  of  pronunciation,  will  often   have  a  superior] 
grace  and   energy  to  those  which  are   studied  in  (he  retiremeiiti 
of  the  closet.     But   then,  !his  fluency  and  power  of  expression'' 
cannot,  at  all  times,  be  depc?uled  upon,  even  by  those  of  tlio' 

^adiest  genius;  and  by  many  can  at  no  time  be  cominnndcJ*! 
when  overawed  by  the  presence  of  an  audience.     It  is  proper, 
tlierefore  to  begin,  at  least,  the  practice  of  preaching,  with  wri- 
ting as  accurately  as  pcflsiblc.     This  is  absolutely  necessary' 
in  the  beijinning  in  order  to  acquire  the  power  and  habit 
correct  speaking,  nuy,  also  of  correct  thinking,  upon   religious 
subjects.     I  am  inclined  to  go  further,  and  to  say,  that  it  is 
proper  not  only  to  begin  thus,  but  also  to  continue,  as  long 
as  the  habits  of  industry  last,  in  (he  practice  both  of  wntlnp^ 
and  committing  to  memory.     Relaxation  in  this  particular  ia 
no  eouunon,  and  so  ready    to  grow   upon  most  speakers  in  the 
pulpit,  that  tliere    is    little  occasion    for  giviug  any  cautions 
against  the  extreme  of  overdoing  in  accuracy. 

Of  pronunciation  or  delivery,  F  am  hereafter  to  treat  apart. 
All  that  I  shall  now  say  upon  this  head  is,  that  the  practice  of 
reading  sermons,  is  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  elo- 
quence of  the  i)nlpit  in  Great  Britain,  where  nionc  this  prac- 
tice ]>revails.  No  discourse,  which  is  designed  to  be  persuasive, 
<-an  have  the  same  force  when  read,  as  when  sp<»ken.  The  com- 
mon people  all  feel  this,  and  their  prejudice  against  this  prac- 
tice is  not  without  foundation  in  nature.  What  is  gained 
heroI>y  in  point  of  correctness,  is  nut  equal,  1  apprehend,  l(» 
what  is  lost  in  point  of  persuasion  and   force.     They,  whose 
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lemuries   arc  not  able    to  retain    the  whole  of  a  discourse^ 

"fnight  aid  thenwelves  cnnsulcrably  hy  sliort  notes  lying  be- 
fore thera,  wliich  would  allow  them  to  preserve,  in  a  great 
ntensurr,  the  freedom  and  ease  of  one  who  speaks. 

The  Frcncli  and  Enj^lish  writers  of  sermons  proceed  upon 
very  iiiil'erent  ideas  of  tlie  elorpjenee  of  the  pulpit ;  and  stem 
iudr^^d  to  have  split  it  betwixt  them.  A  Frencli  sermon  is,  for 
the  most  part,  a  warm  animated  exhortation  ;  an  English  one, 
is  u  piece  of  cool  inslruelive  reAsuiiin^.  The  French  preachers 
address  tliemsclves  chiefly  to  the  imagination  and  the  passions  ; 
(he  English^  almost  solely  to  the  understanding.  It  is  the 
anion  of  these  two  kinds  of  composition,  of  the  Frencii  earnest- 
ness and  warmth,  with  the  English  accuracy  and  reason,  that 
would  form,  according  to  my  idea,  the  model  of  a  i>erfect  ser- 
mon. A  French  sermon  would  sound  in  our  ears  as  a  florid, 
and,  often,  as  an  enthusiastic,  harangue.  The  censure  which. 
in  fact,  the  Frcncli  critics  pass  on  the  English  preachers  is,  tliat 
they  are  philosophers  and  logicians,  but  not  orators.*  The  de- 
fects of  ntost  of  the  French  sermons  are  tliese  :  from  a  mode 
that  prevails  among  them  of  taking  their  texts  from  tlie  lesson 
of  the  day,  the  connection  of  the  text  witli  the  subject  is  often 
unnatural  and  forced  ;■[*  their  applications  of  Scripture  ar« 
fanciful  rather  than  instructive  ;  their  method  is  sliQ'  and  cram- 
ped, by  their  practice  of  dividing  their  subject  always  either  into 
three,  or  two,  main  puint.s ;  ami  tlieir  composition  is  in  genera] 
too  diiiuse,  and  consists  rather  of  a  ver}'  few  thoughts  spread 
oui^  and  highly  wrought  up,  than  of  a  rich  variety  of  senti- 
ments. Admitting,  however,  all  these  defects,  it  cannot  be  d©- 
tueil,  that  their  sermons  arc  formed  upon  the  idea  of  a  persuo- 
'aive  populai*  oration  ;  aud  tlierefore  I  am  of  opinion  lliey  may  be 
read  with  benefit. 

Among  Uie  French  Protestant  divines,  Saurin  is  the  most 
distinguished :  he  is  copious,  eloquent,  and  devout,  though  too 
ostentatious  in  his  manner.  Among  the  Roman  Catliolics,  the 
two  most  eminent  are,  Bourdaloue  and  Massillon.  It  is  a  sub- 
ject of  dispute  among  the  French  critics,  to  which  of  these  the 

•  **  Lm  termoni  »ont.  sulvant  notrc  m^thodi'.  dc  \t»h  ilUcoari  oraloirrs ;  et 
winpai»c<iiniii«chrx  In  AitKloi**  <]ri(1i»citk»mii»nU-ta|>h)tir|iic»  |>lti»  ronvctiablc« 
A  unc  acnd^mlc,  qo'iax  aftcmbl^n  |)ci|>uUir*f>  ijui  »c  turmrnt  dan*  not  triii(il*'»| 
«t  qu'il  «'a|Eit  d'invtniire  dri  drvuitK  <lu  Cluftiaiiiftmr.  d'iMtconraa;«r«  dc  t-(Hi»okr, 
d'tdificr."— Kh^loriqne  Fr»iMoii>r,  par  M.  Crrvier,  torn.  i.  |>.  IM. 

t  One  of  Mutillon'*  bfyl  leinmni.  that  on  the  cootoew  und  Unfaor  with 
wliicb  Cbri^dinnt  pvrronn  the  diiiirk  of  rclifflon,  m  (trvticbrd  Ironi  Lnke  iv.  W. 
And  kt  aroff  mt  nf  the  Myna^vgm;,  und  tnttrtd  tntv  iSmon'§  Aouir*  uWAii^^'i  iri/c'« 
mcthff  tcaa  UJtm  viih  a  irrrtti/rT<r 
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preference  Is  due,  and  each  of  them  has  his  partisans.  To  Hoirr- 
tlaloue,  they  atlrihute  more  solidity  and  close  reasouing ;  to 
Massilloii,  a  more  pleasing  and  engat;iag  manner.  BourdaJoue 
13  indeed  a  preat  reasoner,  and  inculcates  liia  doctrines  wiUi 
much  zeal,  piety,  and  earnestness  ;  hut  liis  style  is  verhose,  lie 
is  disagreeably  full  of  quotations  from  the  fatliers,  and  he  wanU 
imagination.  Massillon  has  more  grace,  more  sentiment,  anc), 
in  uiy  opinion,  every  way  more  geniui.  He  discovers  much 
knowledge  both  of  the  world  and  of  tlie  human  heart ;  he  is  pa- 
tlieticaud  persuasive;  and,  upon  the  whole,  is  perhaps  the  most 
eloquent  writer  of  sermons  which  modern  times  have  produced.' 

•  In  orJer  to  pivc  an  idea  of  that  kind  of  eloquence  which  \s  employed  tiy 
the  Vrench  preachers,  1  shall  insert  a  ptusai^e  iVom  Masaillou^  nhirh^  in  the 
Eni-yclop^die,  (article  Eloqacuce.]  is  extolled  by  Voltaire,  who  was  Ii»e  aoDior 
ol'  that  article,  as  the  chef-d'ceuvre^  e<|iial  lo  any  ihinic  ot  which  eillier  aucteni 
or  modern  times  can  boast.  The  «uhjecl  of  the  hennon  is,  the  small  number  of 
those  who  shall  be  saved.  The  striiin  of  the  whole  dbtcoiirse  u  extreiiitsly  m- 
riotis  and  animated;  hut  when  the  orator  came  to  (he  paHsatce  which  Ibllowt, 
Voltaire  infornu  us,  that  the  whole  a-H^eiobly  wrre  nio>ed;  that  by  a  *>ort  ol 
involuntary  luotton,  ihcy  started  up  from  Uieir  seals,  and  that  inch  nuitmurt 
of  iiirpriftc  aud  acclainatlotu  arose,  as  discoocerted  the  speaker,  though  they 
increased  the  eficct  of  his  disconrse. 

"Je  m'arrete  a  von-*,  uies  frcres,  qnl  Ctes  ici  uscmbU'S.  Je  nc  park  plM 
dii  restc  dcs  homines ;  je  votis  ref^rde  comme  si  tous  *tiez  arnls  sur  la  tettv ; 
void  la  pens^e  qui  m'occupe  et  qui  m'^pouvante.  Je  snppone  que  c>it  ici 
votrc  derni^re  henrc,  rt  la  fin  de  I'univers ;  que  h'«  cienx  vuiit  »*oiivrir  sitr  V4i 
t^te^,  J^suS'Christ  pat-nitre  dans  sa  f^loirc  au  militru  dn  ce  temple,  et  que  tium 
n'y  ties  assetiiblcs  que  pour  I'attendre,  coinme  des  crlminels  tremblani,  d  (|tii 
Ton  vtt  pronoucer,  ou  one  sentence  de  \;race,  on  un  an^t  d*^  morte  ^tvrarUe. 
Car  vons  avez  beuu  vous  (latter ;  vuus  mourre/  tels  que  vous  cles  aujourd'hnL 
Tons  ces  d6sirt  de  chauf^euient  qni  vous  uinuseiit,  vuns  atiinseront  juMpraii 
lit  de  la  mort :  c'est  rexp6rienc«  de  tout  lea  si^cles.  Tout  ce  que  voas  trnu^eri's 
alors  en  vous  de  nouveaii,  sera  peut-f  tre  nn  comptc  phu  g^iand  que  cehu  qa« 
voii«  aiiricK  anjonrd'hui  a  rcndre  ;  et  sur  cc  que  vous  series,  s(  Ton  Tcnoit  vnna 
juirer  dans  ce  moment,  vena  ponvcs  presque  decider  cc  qui  toui  arri%erft  au 
sortir  de  la  vie. 

^  Or,  jc  vous  ledemande,  etje  vous  le  demandc  frapp^  de  lerrcur,  ne  t^pa. 
rant  pas  eu  ce  point  mon  sort  du  votre,  et  me  mcttmit  dans  la  inline  dispusilioii, 
ou  je  souhake  que  vous  ciitriL^x  ;  je  vous  demandr,  done,  si  Jesns-Christ  parou»> 
Moit  dans  cc  temple,  an  milieu  de  cette  assenibl^e,  la  plus  ani^nsle  df^  runivcrs* 
pour  nous  juger,  pour  fatrc  U  terrible  discernemcnt  dr>s  bones  et  dcs  brebis, 
rroyp2-voas  que  le  plus  i;rand  nombre  de  lont.ce  que  nous  souiuics  Ici,  fijt  pUr£ 
4  U  droitc?  Croyex-vons  qnc  les  choses  du  moins  I'usKeul  t^ales  f  cfnyce- 
vous  qui'il  s'y  tronvat  sculcmcnt  dlx  jastes,  que  le  ^LM(pleur  m-  pful  irooveir 
autrefois  en  ciuq  vilh'S  toules  mti^rea  ?  Je  vnus  le  dcmunde  ;  vous  rignorcx, 
et  je  I'i^nore  moimtMne.  Vnu!t  scnl,  ()  mon  0ieu  t  connoisftcc,  qui  vous  ap- 
partieuncut.— Mes  frcres,  iiotie  part  est  presque  asixur^e,  et  iioua  n'y  pen- 
sons  pas.  Ouand  mcuie  dans  ccttc  terrible  t^paritiou  qui  ac  fera  un  jour,  il 
lie  devroit  y  avoir  qu'un  feul  p^'cheiir  de  ecttu  osiirmblL-c  du  c6t6  des  ii>ptott*^i» 
et  qu'une  voix  du  ciet  viendioit  uous  en  auurer  daus  w  temple,  sausledtiicofr  . 
qui  de  nous  nc  craindroil  d'£tre  des  malheureui?  qui  de  nous  nc  rc> 
d'abord  sur  sa  conscience,  poor  ekamiucr  *l  ses  crimes  n'ont  pas  mi-ru.  ■ 
timcnt  I  qni  de  nous,  inh\  de  frayeur,  ne  deuiaudernit  pas  a  Jlsus-ChriFl,  raiuuitt 
nytixfois  Ics  apotrcs :   Se<ii£neui,  nc  scroU-ce  paa  tuol  T     Isomiutk-iibns  mkck 
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During  the  period  that  precedetl  the  restoration  of  Kin^ 
Charles  II.,  the  sermons  of  the  English  divines  abounded  with 
scholastic  casuistical  theology.  They  were  full  of  minute  divi- 
sions and  subdivisions,  and  scraps  (if  learning  in  the  didactic 
part  ;  but  to  these  were  joined  very  warm  pathetic  addresses  to 
tJie  consciences  of  Uie  tiearers,  in  tlie  upplicatory  part  of  the 
sermon.  Upon  the  restoration,  preaching  assumed  a  more  cor- 
rect and  polished  form.  It  became  disencumbered  troin  the  pe- 
dantry and  scholastic  divisions  of  the  sectaries  ;  but  it  threw 
out  also  their  wami  and  pathetic  addresses,  and  established  it- 
self wholly  upon  tlie  model  of  cool  reasoning,  and  ratioual  in- 
struction. As  the  dissenters  from  tlie  church  continued  to  pre- 
serve somewhat  of  the  old  strain  of  preaching,  this  led  the 
established  clergy  to  depart  tJie  farther  from  it.  Whatever  was 
earnest  and  passionate,  either  in  the  composition  or  delivery  of 
sermons,  was  reckoned  enthusiastic  and  fanatical ;  and  henco 
that  argumentative  manner,  bordering  on  the  dry  and  uupersua- 
sive,  which  is  too  generally  tJie  character  of  Englinh  sermon.s. 
Nothing  can  be  more  correct  upon  that  model  tlian  many 
of  thvm  are ;  but  the  model  itself  on  which  they  are  form- 
edj  is  a  confined  and  imperfect  one.  Dr.  Clai'k,  for  in- 
stance, every  where  abounds  in  good  sense,  and  the  most  clear 
and  accurate  reasoning ;  his  applications  of  Scripture  ar« 
pertinent;  hi.s  style  is  always  perspicuous,  and  often  elegant  j 
he  instructs  and  ho  convinces  ;  in  what  then  is  he  deficient  ?  In 
nothing,  except  in  the  power  of  interesting  and  seizing  the 
heart.  He  shows  you  what  you  ought  to  do  ;  but  he  excites  not 
the  desire  of  doing  it :  he  treats  man  as  if  he  were  a  being  of 
pure   intellect,   without   imagination  or  passions.     Archbishop 


m<^5  clicri  Buditeurs?  Ppnt-6tre  f|iie  parnii  tons  reiix  qui  in'entendeut«il  ne  se 
troiivera  |>a*  ilix  jusl^ft ;  petit-^trt*  iVn  trouvcra-t-ll  enrore  moin*.  Uite  lais-je, 
I)  nu>ii  Dira  !  jc  n*^^c  lef^uritrr  d'un  a-il  6x«  les  ablnieB  de  voi  jitf^omens  et  de 
TOtrejuMicp;  peut-tlrc  iic  9'oa  trouvcra-t-il  nu'un  seul;  tt  ce  d^ui-rr  ne  voim 
tonclic  point,  niun  rher  Huditeiirr  et  vous  rroycz  6tre  ce  scul  heitrfiix  dias  le 
irrind  nonibre  qui  p^rini  !  vuui  qui  avez  inoini  sujcl  dc  le  croire  que  imil 
atXre  ;  tous  Rur  qui  scul  lasrntenee  de  mort  devroit  tomber.  Grand  Dieu  t  que 
Ton  CDunftt  pou  diins  Ic  inoude  Itrn  (errenrB  dc  votrc  loi !"  &c.— After  thi» 
awakrainic  <knd  alarmirif;  CKhuftatiun,  Che  orator  comea  with  propriety  to  Ihii 
prnrtical  improvrment :  "  Mai»  que  conciurc  d«  cvt  |;randrs  v6ril^ft?  Uu'il 
fant  d^«r9p^rer  He  snn  salut?  A  Dicn  ne  pUisr  ;  U  n'y  a  que  I'lmpie,  qui  pour 
•e  calmer  «m  set  d^sordres,  tai-he  ie't  de  eon'.-liire  en  iicrrct  que  tDU5  lei  lioinroea 
p(^riront  rouuiie  lui .  ce  ne  doit  pB»  lite  U'  Ic  frnil  dc  te  diwoum  .  maif  de  vout 
dctioinpcr  dc  cttie  errviir  si  anivorscllc.  qu'on  ptut  faire  co  que  tous  let  aalrca 
frtnt;  et  que  riiin^'e  ent  une  voir  5urc  ;  niaU  dt' voiu  coiivatiiere  que  jioiir  ic 
«au%er,  U  fant  »f  dUtiiiKiM'r  dei  autres ;  *tre  ainti^ilirr,  vivre  a  part  a«  minrn  du 
monJv,  cl  nc  pu  iL'sciuMcr  a  \a  funle." — SeinicMii  dt>  M.\litLLON,  vol.  1«. 
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Tillotson'A  manner  is  mure  free  and  warm,  and  he  approacliea 
nearer  than  most  of  the  English  divines  to  the  cliaroctcr  of  popu- 
lar ^peakin^.  Hence  lie  ls,  tn  this  day,  one  of  the  best  uiodeU 
we  have  for  preaching:.  We  muat  not  indeed  consiiler  it'im  ia 
the  light  of  a  perfect  orator :  his  composition  is  too  loose  audi 
remiss  ;  his  style  too  feeble,  and  frequently  too  Oat,  to  dei»erve 
that  bi^h  character  ;  but  there  is  in  some  of  las  sermons  so  much 
warmth  and  earnestness,  and  through  them  all  there  run;)  so 
much  ease  and  perflpicuity,  such  a  vein  of  (^ood  sense  and  sin- 
cere piety,  as  justly  entitle  him  to  be  held  as  eminent  &  preacher 
as  England  has  produced. 

In  Dr.  Barxow,  one  admires  more  the  prodigious  fectrmUty 
of  his  invention,  and  the  uncumniun  8treii>;tb  and  force  of  liiit 
conceptions,  than  the  felicity  of  liis  execution,  or  his  talent  iu 
composition.  We  see  a  genius  far  surpassing  the  couimoii, 
peculiar  indeed  almost  to  himself;  but  that  genius  often  shoot- 
ing \^^ild  and  uncbastised  by  any  discipline  or  jitudy  of  eli>- 
quence. 

I  cannot  attempt  to  give  particular  characters  of  that  ^jreal 
number  of  writers  of  sermons  which  this  and  the  foruier  ageLiav« 
produced,  among  whom  we  me^et  with  a  variety  of  the  most  re- 
spectable names..  We  find  in  their  composition  much  that  de- 
serves praise;  u  great  display  of  abilities  of  dttierent  kiiiib^ 
much  good  sense  and  piety,  strong  reasoning,  sound  divinity^ 
and  useful  instruction  ;  though,  in  general,  the  degree  of  *?lo- 
qaence  bears  not,  perhap.s,  equal  proportion  to  the  gooilness  of 
the  matter.  Bishop  Atterbury  deserves  to  be  particularly  wtUr- 
lioned  as  a  model  of  correct  and  beautiful  slyle,  besides  haviii;jf 
the  merit  of  a  warmer  and  more  eloquent  strain  of  writmg  in 
some  of  his  sermons^  timn  is  commonly  met  with.  Had  Dishop 
Butler,  in  place  of  abstract  philosophical  essays,  given  u^, 
more  sermons  in  the  strain  of  those  two  excellent  ones  wlticlit 
he  has  composed  upon  Self-deceit,  and  upon  tlie  character  of 
Balaam,  we  should  then  liave  pointed  him  out  as  distinguislieJ 
for  that  species  of  cbaracteristical  sermons  which  1  before  re- 
commended. 

Though  the  writings  of  the  English  divines  are  very  proper 
to  be  read  by  such  as  are  dcsigneil  for  the  church,  1  umst  cau- 
tion them  against  making  too  much  use  of  them,  or  transcribing 
large  passages  of  them  into  the  sermons  they  comp(»se.  Such 
as  once  indulge  themselves  in  tliis  practice,  will  never  have  any 
fund  of  their  own.  Infinitely  belter  it  is«  to  venture  intu  tl^c 
pulpit  with  thoughts  and  expressions  which  have  occurred  to 
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thentselveti,  though  of  inferior  beauty,  than  to  dis6guro  tbeir 
compositions  by  borrowed  and  ill-sorted  ornaments,  which,  to  a 
judicious  eye,  will  be  always  in  hazard  of  discoverinpf  their  own 
poverty,  VVljen  a  preacher  sits  down  to  write  on  any  subject, 
never  let  him  begin  with  seeking  to  consult  all  who  have  written 
on  the  same  tett  or  subject.  This,  if  he  consult  many,  will  throw 
perplexity  and  confrision  into  his  ideas  ;  and,  if  he  consults  only 
one,  will  oHen  warp  liim  insensibly  into  his  method,  whether  it 
be  right  or  not.  But  let  him  begin  with  ponderinc:  the  subject 
in  his  own  thoughts  ;  let  him  endeavour  to  fetch  materials  from 
within  ;  to  c<illcct  and  arrange  his  ideas,  and  form  some  sort  of 
a  plan  to  himself,  which  it  is  always  proper  to  put  down  in 
writing.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  he  may  inquire  how  others  have 
treated  the  same  subject.  By  this  means,  the  method,  and  the 
leading  thoughts  in  the  sermon,  are  likely  to  be  his  own.  These 
thoughts  he  may  improve  by  comparing  them  with  the  track  of 
sentiments  wlu'ch  others  have  pursued  ;  some  of  their  sense  be 
may,  without  blame^  incorporate  into  his  composition;  retaining 
always  his  own  words  and  style.  This  is  fair  assistance  :  all 
beyond  is  plagiarism. 

On  tlie  whole,  never  let  the  capital  principle,  with  which  we 
ad  out  at  first,  be  forgotten, — to  keep  close  in  view  the  great 
end  for  which  a  preacher  mounts  the  pulpit ;  even  to  infuse  good 
dispositions  into  his  hearers,  to  persuade  them  to  serve  God, 
and  to  become  better  men.  Let  this  always  dwell  on  his  mind 
when  he  is  composing,  and  it  will  diffuse  through  his  composi- 
tions that  spirit  which  will  render  them  at  once  esteemed  and 
useful.  The  most  useful  preacher  is  always  tlie  best,  and  will 
not  fail  o(  being  esteemed  so.  Embellish  truth  only,  with  u  view 
fo  gain  it  the  more  full  and  free  admission  into  your  hearers' 
mintb,  and  yoiir  ornaments  will,  in  that  case,  be  simple,  mascu- 
line, natural.  The  best  applause,  by  far,  which  a  preacher  can 
receive,  arises  from  the  serious  and  deep  impressions  which  his 
discourse  leaves  on  those  who  hear  it.  The  finest  encomium^ 
perhaps,  ever  bestowed  on  a  preacher,  was  given  by  Louis 
XrV.  to  the  eloquent  Bishop  of  Clermont,  Father  Massillon, 
whom  I  before  mentioned  with  so  much  praise.  After  heai^ 
ing  him  preach  ot  Versailles,  he  said  to  him,  "  Father,  I  have 
heard  many  great  orators  in  this  chapel ;  I  have  been  highly 
pleased  with  them  ;  but  for  you,  whenever  I  hear  you,  I  go 
away  di.'*p!ea3c<I  with  myself;  fori  floe  more  of  my  owa 
cbaractcr.* 


LECTURE  XXX. 

CRITICAL  EXAMINATION  OF  A  8FRMON  OF  BISHOP 
ATTEKBUKY'S. 

1'aE  luat  lecture  was  employed  in  observationri  on  (ha 
peculiar  and  dijtinguishing  characters  ol*  Uie  eluqueuc<^  proper^ 
for  the  pulpit.     But  slA  rules  aud  directions,  when  delivered  iri 
the  abstract*  are  never  so  useful  as  when  they  are  illustrated  by^ 
particular  instances,  it  may,  perhaps^  be  of  some   benefit 
those  who  are  designed  for  the  church,  that  I  shuutd  analyze  an 
English  sermon,  and  consider  the  matter  of  it,  togetljcr  with  the! 
manner*    For  this  purpose  I  have  chosen  Bishop  Attcrbury,  94  J 
my  example,  wlio  is   deservedly  accounted  one  of  our  most  elo- 
quent writers  of  sermons,  and  whom  I  mentioned  as  such  in  ihe 
last  lecture.    At  the  same  time,  he  is  more  distinguished  for  ele- 
gance aad  punty  of  expression,  than  for  profoundness  of  tlioughl. 
Bis  style,  though  sometimes  careless,  is,  upon  the  whole,  neat 
aud  chaste  ;  and  more  beautiful  than  that  of  most  writers  of 
sermons.     In  his  sentiments  he  is  not  only  rational,  but  pious 
and  devotional,  which  is  a  great  excellency.     The  aermon  wliich 
1  have  singled  out,  is,  that  upon  Praise  and  Thanksgiving,  the 
first  sermon  of  the  first  volume,  which  is  reckoned  one   of  his 
best.     In  examining  it,  it  is  necessary  that   I  should  use  full 
liberty,  and,  together  with  the  beauties,  point  out  any  defects 
tliat  occur  to  me  in  the  matter,  as  well  as  in  the  style. 

Psalm  1.  14,  OJfer  unto  God  thanksgivhig, 

^  Among  the  many  excellences  of  this  pious  collection  of 
hymns,  for  which  so  particular  a  value  hulh  been  set  upon  it  by 
the  church  of  God  in  all  ages,  this  is  not  the  least,  lliut  the  true 
price  of  duties  is  there  justly  stated:  men  are  called  off  from 
resting  in  the  outward  show  of  religion,  in  ceremonies  and 
ritual  observances ;  and  taught  rather  to  practise  (that  which 
was  shadowed  out  by  these  rites,  and  to  which  they  arc  designed 
to  lead,)  sound  inward  piety  and  virtue. 

•*  The  several  composers  of  tliese  hymns  were  pTtjplieii ;  per- 
sons whose  business  it  was,  not  oidy  (o  foretel  events  for  the 
benefit  of  the  churcli  in  succeeding  times,  but  to  correct  and 
reform  also  what  was  auiiss  among  that  race  of  men  uith  whom 
they  lived  and  conversed ;  to  preserve  a  foolish  people  from 
idolatry   and  false  worship ;    to  rescue  the  law  from  corru]>t 
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^loaaca  and  superstitious  abuses ;  and  to  put  men  in  mind  oi 
(what  tliey  are  so  willing  to  forj^et)  that  eternal  and  invaria- 
ble ride,  wliich  was  before  these /ws/'/iW  duties,  would  continue 
after  them,  and  was  to  be  observed,  even  then,  in  preference  to 
tbem. 

•'  The  discharge,  I  say,  of  this  part  of  the  prophetic  office 
taking  op  so  much  room  in  tJie  book  of  Psdins,  this  bath  been 
otic  reason,  among  many  others,  why  they  have  always  been  so 
highly  esteemed  ;  because  we  are  from  hence  furnished  with  a 
projier  reply  to  an  argument  commonly  made  use  of  by  unbe- 
lievers, who  look,  upon  all  revealed  religiims  as  pious  frnnds 
and  impofltiu'es,  on  the  account  of  the  prejudices  they  have  en- 
tertained in  relation  to  that  of  the  Jews  ;  the  whole  of  which  they 
first  suppose  to  lie  in  external  performances,  and  then  easily 
persuade  tiiemselves,  that  Cod  could  never  be  the  author  of  such 
a  mere  piece  of  pageantry  and  empty  formality  ;  nor  delight  in  a 
worship  which  consisted  purely  iu  a  numljer  of  odd  unaccount- 
able ceremonies.  Which  objection  of  theirs,  wc  shoul<l  not 
be  able  thoroughly  to  answer,  unless  we  could  prove  (chiefly  out 
uf  the  Psuluis.  and  other  parts  of  the  prophetic  writings)  that 
tlie  Jewish  religion  was  somewhat  more  than  bare  outside  and 
show ;  and  that  inward  purity,  and  the  devotion  of  the  heart, 
was  a  duty  then,  as  well  as  now." 

This  appears  to  me  an  excellent  introduction.  Tlie  thought 
OB  which  it  rests  is  solid  and  judicious ;  that  in  the  book  of 
Psalms,  the  attention  of  men  is  called  to  the  moral  and  spiritual 
part  of  religion  ;  and  tlie  Jewish  dispensation  thereby  vindicated 
from  tlie  suspicion  of  requiring  notliing  more  from  its  votaries, 
than  the  observance  of  the  external  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the 
Jaw.  Such  views  of  religion  are  proper  to  be  often  displayed  ; 
and  deserve  to  be  insisted  on  by  all  who  wish  to  render  preach- 
ing conducive  to  the  great  purpose  of  promoting  righteousness 
and  virtue.  Tlie  style,  as  far  as  we  have  gone,  is  not  only  free 
from  faults,  but  elegant  and  happy. 

u  It  is  a  great  beauty  in  an  introduction,  when  it  can  be  made 
to  turn  on  some  thought,  fully  brought  out  and  illustrated ; 
especially  if  that  thought  has  a  close  connexion  with  the  follow- 
ing discourse,  and,  at  the  same  time,  docs  not  anticipate  any 
thing  that  is  afterwards  to  be  introduced  in  a  more  proper  place. 
This  introductiiin  of  Atterburj's  has  all  these  advantages.  The 
fncomium  which  he  makes  on  the  strain  of  David's  Psalms  is 
lot  such  as  might  as  well  have  been  prefixed  to  any  other  dis- 
'tourse,  the  text  of  which  was  taken  from  any  of  the  Psalms 
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Had  this  beea  the  case,  the  introilurtion  would  have  lout  much 
of  ib  beauty  We  shall  see  from  what  follows,  how  naturally^ 
the  introductory  thought  connects  with  his  teict,  and  how  bappilj 
it  ushcfif  it  in. 

**  One  great  instance  of  this  proof,  we  Lave  in  the  words  noi 
before  u.s,  which  arc  taken  from  a  psalm  of  Asaph,  written  otii 
purpose  to  set  out  the  weakness  and  worthlessness  of  externi 
performances,  when  compared  with  mure  substantial  and  viti 
duties.     To  enforce  which  doctrinCj  God  liimself  is  brotight  ia] 
as   delivering   it.     'Hear,  O  my  people^  and  1  will  speak;   Uj] 
Israel,  an*I  I  will  testify  against  thee  :  I  am  God,  even  tliy  God. 
The  preface  is  very  solemn^  and  therefore  what  it  ushers  in,  wdi 
may  he  sure  is  of  no  common  importance :   '  I  will  not  reprove 
thee  for  thy  sacrifices  or  thy  burnt-oflerings,  to  have  been  rou- 
tinually  before  me.'     That  is,  I  will  not  so  reprove  thee  for  auV] 
failures  in  thy  sacrifices  and  burnt-oiferings,  as  if  these  were  ibcj 
only,  or  Uie  chief  things  I  required  of  thee.     *  I  will  tnkr  no  but-] 
lock  out  of  thy  house,  nor  he-goat  out  of  thy  folib  :*  I  prescribed 
not  sacrifices  to  thee  for  my  own  sake,  because  1  needed  them 
'for  every  beast  of  the  forest  is  mine,  and  the  cattle  on  a  tboa^ 
■and  hills.'     3Iine  they  are,  aiid  were,  before  1  commanded  thc^i 
to  oflcr  them  to  me ;  so  that,  as  it  follows,  '  If  I  were  hungryitl 
yet  would  I  not  tell  tliee  ;  for  the  world  is  mine,  und  llie  fulncM 
thereof.*    But  can  ye  be  so  gross  and  senseless  as  to  thiiik  ine 
liable  to  hunger  and  thirst  ?   as  to  imugiue  that  wants  of  Ihmt 
kind  can  touch  me?     'Will  1  eat  the  flesh  of  bulls,  or  drink  the 
blootl  of  goats?'— Thus  doth  he  expostulate  severely  with  tbem, 
after  the  most  graceful  manner  of  tlie  Eastern  poetry.    The 
issue  of  which  is  a  plain  and  full  resolution  of  the  case^  in  those 
few  words  of  tiie  text,  '  Oiler  unto  God  thanksgiving/     Would 
you  do  your  homage  the  most  agreeable  way  ?  would  you  render 
the   most  acceptable   of  services?    'Offer  unto  God  tlianka- 
giving.'  '* 

It  is  often  a  difficult  matter  to  illustrate  gracefully  the  text  of 
a  sermon  Irom  the  context,  and  to  point  out  Uit  connexion  be- 
tween them.  This  is  a  part  of  the  discourse  vhich  ia  apt  to 
become  dry  and  tedious^  especially  when  pursued  into  a  minuto 
commentary.  And  therefore,  except  as  fur  as  such  illustration 
from  the  context  is  necessary  for  explaining  the  meaning,  or  ia* 
cases  where  it  serves  to  give  dignity  aud  force  to  the  text,  l^ 
would  advi^  that  it  be  always  treated  with  brevity.  Sometimes 
it  may  even  be  wliolly  oniittcdj  and  the  text  assumed  merely  as 
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an  iiidepotidcnt  proposition,  if  the  connexion  with  the  content  be 
obscure,  and  would  require  a  laborious  explunation.  In  the 
present  ruse,  tlie  illustrnlion  from  the  context  is  singu1»r1y 
happy.  The  passage  ot'  the  psahn  on  which  it  is  foumicd  is 
noble  and  .s|)iriled,  and  connected  in  such  a  manner  with  tlie  text> 
as  to  introduce  it  with  n  very  striking  emphasis.  On  the  lan- 
guage 1  have  little  to  observe,  except  that  the  phrase,  **  one  great 
instance  of  tins  proof],"  is  a  chimsy  cx|>re3sion.  It  was  suthcient 
to  have  said,  '  one  great  proof/  or  '  one  great  instance  of  this/ 
In  the  same  sentence,  when  he  speaks  of  "  setting  out  tJie  weak- 
ness and  worthlessness  of  external  perfonnances,"  we  may  ob- 
serve, that  the  word,  "  worthlessness,**  as  it  is  now  connuurdy 
used,  signifies  more  than  the  deGciency  of  wortli,  which  is  nil  that 
the  author  means.  It  generally  imports  a  considerable  degree 
of  badness  or  blame.  It  would  be  more  proper,  therefore,  to  say, 
the  *  imperfection/  or  the  '  insigniticiuicy/  of  external  perfor-' 
roances." 

*  Tlie  u.se  I  intend  to  make  of  tliese  words  is,  from  hence  to 
raise  nome  thoughts  about  that  very  excellent  and  iutportant 
duty  of  praise  and  thanksgiving,  a  subject  not  unfit  to  be  dis- 
coursed of  at  this  time;  whether  we  consider,  either  th'  more 
than  ordinary  coldness  that  appears  of  late  in  men's  tempers 
towards  the  practice  of  this  (or  any  other)  part  of  a  warm  and 
affecting  devotion ;  tlie  great  occasion  of  setting  aside  this  par- 
ticular ilay  in  the  calendar,  some  years  ago  ;  or  the  new  instances 
of  mercy  and  goodness,  which  God  hath  lately  been  pleased  to 
bestow  upon  us ;  answering  at  last  the  many  prayers  and  fast- 
ings, by  which  we  have  besought  him  so  long  Utr  the  establish- 
ment of  their  majesties'  throne,  and  for  the  success  of  their 
arms  ;  and  giving  us,  in  his  good  time,  an  opportunity  of  ap- 
pearing before  him  in  the  more  delightful  }>art  of  our  duty, 
'  with  tlie  voice  of  joy  and  praise,  with  a  multitude  that  keep 
holidays/  " 

In  this  paragraph  there  is  nothing  remarkable;  no  particular 
baaaty  or  neatness  of  expression ;  and  the  sentence  which  it 
forms  is  long  and  tiresome. — **  To  raise  some  Uioiights  about 
that  very  excellent,"  &.c.  is  rather  loose  and  awkward  ;  better, 
'to  recommend  that  very  excellent/  &c, ;  and  when  he  mentions 
**  se^ttiiig  Hside^  a  particular  day  in  the  calendar,  one  would 
imagine,  that  '  setting  apart'  would  have  been  more  proper,  aa 
to  '  set  aside/  aeenis  ratJier  to  suggest  a  different  idea. 

•  '  Offer  unto  God  tlianksgiving.' — Which  that  we  may  xlo. 
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Icl  us  inquir6  first,  how  we  are  to  understand  this  command  of 
offering  praise  and  thanksja^ving^  unto  God*  and  then  how  «ictf- 
smmbU  it  it»  that  we  should  comply  with  it.* 

This  is  the  general  division  of  the  discourse.  An  excellent^ 
one  it  iBj  and  corresponds  to  many  subjects  of  tliis  kind,  wherQ  ] 
particular  dutie^  are  to  be  treated  of;  tirst  to  explain,  and  then 
to  recouirneud  or  euforce  them.  A  division  sliouhl  always  be 
iiimple  and  natural ;  and  much  depends  on  the  proper  view* 
which  it  gives  of  the  subject. 

**  Oar  inquiry  into  what  is  meant  here,  will  be  very  stinn ; 
for  who  is  there,  that  understands  auy  thing  of  religion,  but 
knows,  that  the  offering  praise  and  thanks  to  God.  implies,  our 
having  a  lively  and  devout  sense  of  his  excellences,  and  of  his 
benefits  ;  our  recollecting  them  witli  humility  and  thankfulness 
of  heart ;  and  our  expressing  these  inward  aflections  by  suih'bfe* 
outward  signs,  by  reverent  and  lowly  postures  of  the  body,  by 
songs  and  hymns,  and  spiritual  ejaculadnns ;  either  publicly  or  pri- 
vately ;  either  in  the  customary  and  daily  service  of  the  church, 
or  in  iti  more  solemn  assemblieSj  convened  upon  extraordinary' 
occasions?  This  is  the  account  which  every  Christian  easily' 
gives  himself  of  it;  and  which,  therefore,  it  would  be  ueedless 
to  enlarge  upon.  I  shall  only  take  notice  upon  this  head>  thai 
praise  and  thanksgiving  do,  in  strictness  of  speech,  signify 
things  somewhat  different.  Our  praise  properly  tenuinates  in 
God.  on  account  of  his  natural  excellences  and  perfections  ; 
and  is  that  act  of  devotion,  by  which  we  confess  and  admire  his 
several  attributes  :  but  t/ianksghmg  is  a  narrower  duty,  and  iiu 
ports  only  a  grateful  sense  and  acknow  ledgmcnt  of  past  mercieji 
We  praise  God  for  all  his  glorious  acts  of  every  kind,  thai  re 
gard  either  us  or  other  men  ;  for  his  very  vengeance,  and  Uioao 
'judgments'  which  he  sometimes  'sends  abroad  in  tJie  earth ; 
but  we  thank  him,  properly  speaking,  for  the  instances  of  his 
goodness  alone  ;  and  for  such  only  of  these,  as  we  ourselves  or© 
some  way  concerned  in.  This,  I  say,  is  what  tlie  two  wonU 
strictly  imply;  but  since  the  language  of  Scripture  is  generally 
less  exact ;  and  useth  either  of  (hem  often  to  express  the  other 
by,  I  shall  not  think  myself  obliged,  in  what  follows,  thus  nicely 
always  to  distinguish  them." 

There  was  room  for  insisting  more  fully  on  the  nature  of  the 
duty  than  the  author  has  done  under  this  head ;  in  particular, 
this  was  the  place  for  correcting  tlie  mistake,  to  which  men  are 
always  prone,  of  making  thanksgiving  to  consist  nierel"  m  out- 
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ward  expreAftiona  ;  and  for  Allowing  them,  that  the  essence  of 
the  duty  lies  in  the  inward  ieclinio;;!  of  tlie  heart.  In  general,  it 
is  of  much  use  to  give  full  and  distinct  explications  of  reli^ioud 
duties.  But,  as  our  author  intended  onlj  one  discourse  on  the 
•nbjcct,  he  could  not  enlarge  with  eqnal  fulness  on  every  part  of 
it ;  and  he  has  chosen  to  dwell  on  that  part  ou  wliich  indeed  it  is 
most  necessary  to  enlarge,  the  motives  enforcing  the  duty.  For, 
as  it  is  an  easier  matter  to  know,  tlmn  to  pnictise  dutj',  the 
persuasive  part  of  the  discourse  is  that  to  which  (he  speaker 
ihould  always  bend  his  chief  strength.  The  account  given  in 
[tliis  head,  of  the  nature  of  praise  and  thanksgiving,  though  short, 
is  yet  comprehensive  and  distinct,  and  the  language  is  smooth 
and  elegant. 

"  Now  the  great  reasonableness  of  this  duty  of  praise  or 
thanksgiving,  and  our  several  obligations  to  it,  will  appear,  if  we 
either  consider  it  absoluUlj^  in  itself,  as  the  debt  of  our  natures ; 
or  cttmpare  it  with  other  duties,  and  sheir  the  rank  it  bears 
among  them  ;  or  set  out,  in  the  last  place,  some  of  its  peculiar 
properties  aud  advantages^  with  regard  to  the  devout  performer 
of  it" 

The  author  here  enters  apon  the  main  part  of  his  suhject, 
the  reasonableness  of  the  duty,  and  mentions  three  argumenta 
for  proving  it.  These  are  well  stated,  and  are  in  themselves 
proper  and  weighty  considerations.  How  far  he  has  handled 
each  of  them  to  advantage,  will  appear  as  we  proceed.  I  can- 
not, 4iowevcr,  but  think  that  he  has  omitted  one  very  material 
part  of  the  argument,  which  was  to  have  shown  the  obUgations 
we  are  under  to  this  duty,  from  tlie  various  subjects  of  thanks- 
giving alforded  us  by  the  divine  goodness.  This  would  have  led 
him  to  review  the  chief  benefits  of  creation,  providence,  and  re- 
demption :  and  certainly,  they  are  these  which  lay  the  foundation 
of  the  whole  argument  for  thanksgiving.  Tlie  heart  must  first 
be  affected  with  a  suitable  sense  of  the  divine  benefits,  before 
one  can  be  excited  to  praise  God.  If  you  would  persuade  me 
to  be  thankful  to  a  benefactor,  you  must  nut  employ  such  con- 
siderations merely  as  those  upon  which  the  author  here  rests^ 
token  from  gral'tude's  being  tlie  law  of  my  nature,  or  bearing  a 
high  rank  among  moral  duties,  or  being  attended  with  peculiar 
advantages.  These  are  considerations  but  of  a  secondary  nature. 
You  must  begin  with  setting  before  me  all  that  my  friend  has 
done  for  me,  if  you  mean  to  touch  my  heart,  and  to  call  forth 
the  emotions  of  gratitude.    The  case  is  perfect!}^  similar,  whea 
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we  are  exhorted  to  give  tlianks  to  God ;  and,  tJicrcfor«,  in  giWn^ 
a  full  v\ew  of  the  subject,  the  blessing.^  conferred  on  ua  b>  divine 
gooduess  sliould  Lave  been  tukeu  into  tbe  argument. 

It  may  be  said,  however,  in  apology  for  our  author,  Uiak  this 
urould  have  led  him  into  too  ^vide  a  6eld  for  one  discourse,  atul 
into  a  field  also,  ^vhich  is  difficult,  because  so  beaten,  Ihe  euu- 
meration  of  the  divine  benefits.  He,  therefore,  seems  to  take  it 
for  granted,  that  we  have  upon  our  minds  a  just  sense  uftlieac 
benefits.  He  HHsunies  them  ixa  knowu  and  acknowledged  ;  and 
setting  aside  what  may  be  called  the  pathetic  part  of  the  subject, 
or  what  was  calculated  to  warm  the  heart,  he  goes  on  to  the 
reasoning  part.  In  this  management,  I  cannot  altogether  blaiDe^ 
him.  I  do  not  by  any  means  say  that  it  is  necessary  in  every 
discourse  to  take  in  all  that  belongs  to  tite  doctrine  of  which  wo 
treat.  Many  a  discourse  is  spoiled,  by  attempting  to  render  it 
too  copious  and  comprehensive.  The  preacher  may,  without 
reprehension,  take  up  any  part  of  a  great  subject  to  wliich  his 
genius  at  the  time  leads  him,  and  make  that  his  theme.  Bat 
when  he  omits  any  thing  which  may  be  thought  essentia],  he 
ought  to  give  notice,  tJmt  this  is  a  jiart,  which  for  the  lime  he 
lays  aside.  Something  of  this  sort  would  perhaps  have  been 
proper  here.  Our  author  might  have  begun  by  saying,  Uiat  the 
reasonableness  of  this  duly  must  appear  to  every  thinking  beings 
who  reflects  upon  the  infinite  obligations  which  are  laid  upon  lu^ 
by  creating,  preserving,  and  redeeming  lov^e ;  and  after  taking 
notice  that  the  tield  which  these  open,  was  too  wide  for  him  to 
enter  upon  at  that  time,  have  proceeded  to  his  other  heads. 
Let  us  now  consider  these  separately. 

"  Tlie  duty  of  praise  and  thanksgiving,  considered  absoluU/y 
in  itself,  is,  I  say,  the  debt  and  law  of  our  nature.  We  had 
such  faculties  bestowed  on  us  by  our  Creator,  as  made  us  capa- 
ble of  satisfying  this  debt,  and  obeying  this  law ;  and  they  never, 
therefore,  work  more  naturally  and  freely,  than  when  tiiey  are 
thus  employed. 

"  It  is  one  of  the  earliest  instructions  given  us  by  philosophy, 
and  which  has  ever  since  been  approved  and  inculcated  by  the 
wisest  men  of  all  ages,  that  the  original  design  of  making  man 
wa^^  that  he  might  praise  and  honour  him  who  made  him. 
When  God  had  finished  this  goodly  frame  of  things  we  cttU 
the  world,  and  put  together  the  several  parts  of  it  according  to 
his  infinite  wisdom,  in  exact  number^  weight,  and  measure,  tlicro 
was  still  wanting  a  creature,  in  these  lower  regions,  that  could 
apprehend  the  beauty,  order,  and  exquisite  contrivance  of  it : 
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that  from  conteniplating  tlio  gift,  iniglit  be  able  to  raise  itself 
to  the  great  (liver,  and  do  honour  to  nil  his  attributes.  Every 
thing  indeed  that  God  made,  did,  in  some  sense,  glorify  its 
Author,  in»saiuch  us  it  carried  upon  it  the  plain  mark  and  im- 
press of  the  Deity,  and  was  an  cflect  wortliy  of  that  first  cause 
from  whence  it  tlowed  ;  and  thus  uiig;ht  the  heavens  be  said,  at 
the  6r3t  moment  in  which  tliey  stood  forth,  *  to  declare  his  glory, 
nnd  the  ^miuinent  to  sliow  ids  handy  work.'  But  this  was  an  im- 
pertect  and  detective  glory  ;  the  sign  was  of  no  signification 
here  below,  whilst  there  was  no  one  here  as  yet  to  take  notice 
of  it :  Man,  therefore,  was  formed  to  supply  this  want,  endowed 
with  powers  Gt  to  find  out  and  to  acknowledge  these  unbmit 
ed  perfections ;  and  then  put  into  this  temple  of  God,  this  lower 
worltl,  as  the  priest  of  nature,  to  ofifer  up  the  incense  of  thanks 
and  praise  for  the  mute  and  insensible  part  of  the  creation. 

**  This,  I  say,  hath  been  the  opinion  all  along  of  the  most 
thoughtful  men  down  from  tlie  most  ancient  times  :  and  tlioogh 
it  be  not  demonstrative,  yet  it  is  what  we  cannot  but  judge 
highly  reasonable,  if  we  do  but  allow,  that  man  was  made  for 
some  end  or  other  ;  and  that  he  is  capable  of  perceiving  that 
end.  For,  then,  let  us  search  and  inquire  never  so  much,  we 
shall  find  no  other  account  of  him  that  we  can  rest  upon  so 
well.  If  we  say,  that  he  was  made  purely  for  the  good  plea- 
sure of  God ;  this  is,  in  effect,  to  say,  that  he  was  made  for  no 
determinate  end;  or  fjr  none,  at  least,  that  we  can  discern.  If 
we  say,  tliat  he  was  designed  as  an  instance  of  the  wisdom,  and 
power,  and  goodness  of  God  ;  this,  indeed,  may  1>e  the  reason 
of  his  being  in  general ;  for  it  is  the  common  reason  of  the  being 
of  every  thing  besides.  But  it  gives  no  account,  why  he  was 
made  suck  a  thing  as  he  is,  a  reflecting,  thoughtful,  inquisitive 
being.  The  particular  reason  of  this  seems  most  aptly  to  be 
drawu  from  the  praise  and  honour  that  was  (not  only  to  redound 
to  God  from  him,  but)  to  be  given  to  God  by  him.** 

The  thought  which  runs  through  all  this  passage,  of  man's 
being  the  priest  of  nature,  and  of  his  existence  being  calculated 
chiefly  for  this  end,  that  he  might  oflfer  up  the  praises  of  the 
mute  part  of  the  creation,  is  an  ingenious  thought,  and  well 
illustrated.  It  was  a  favourite  idea  among  some  of  the  ancient 
philosophers ;  and  it  is  not  the  worse  on  that  account,  as  it 
thereby  appears  to  have  been  a  natural  sentiment  of  the  human 
mind.  In  composing  a  sermon,  however,  it  might  have  been 
better  to  liave  introduced  it  as  a  sort  of  collateral  argument,  or 
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en  inci'Jtnlnl  ilhutration,  than  to  have  tlisplayed  it  with  so  much 
pomp,  atitl  to  have  placed  it  in  the  front  of  the  arguments  iwr 
this  duty.  It  does  not  seem  to  nie.  when  phiced  in  tliis  statiim., 
to  hrar  all  the  stress  which  the  author  lays  upon  it.  When  tl»e 
divine  goo(bie.ss  brought  man  into  existence,  we  cannot  tvell 
conceive  that  its  chief  pui'po.9e  was,  to  (orni  a  being  wlio  mii^ht 
fling  praiaea  to  liis  Maker.  Prompted  by  infinite  benevolence, 
the  supreme  Creator  formed  the  human  rare,  tliat  they  niiglit 
rise  to  happiness,  and  to  the  enjoyment  of  himself,  tlirough  a 
course  of  virtue,  or  proper  action.  The  sentiment  on  which  our 
author  dwells,  however  beautiful,  appears  too  loose  and  rhetori- 
cal, to  be  a  principal  head  of  discourse 

*  This  duly,  therefore,  is  the  debt  and  law  of  our  nature. 
And  it  will  more  di.slinctly  appear  to  be  sucli,  if  we  cotisider  the 
two  ruling  faculties  of  our  ndnd,  the  undtntanding  and  tlie  will 
apart,  in  both  which  it  is  deeply  founded:  in  the  understanding-, 
as  in  the  principle  of  reason,  which  owns  and  acknowledg^-s  it ; 
in  the  will,  as  in  the  fountain  of  gratitude  and  return,  which 
prompts,  and  even  constrains  us  to  pay  it. 

"  Reason  was  given  us  as  a  rule  and  measure,  by  the  htlp 
of  which  y,e  were  to  proportion  our  esteem  of  every  tlun;^^ 
according  to  the  degrees  of  perfection  and  goodness  which 
M*e  found  therein.  It  cannot,  therefore,  if  it  doth  its  offico 
at  all,  but  ajiprchcnd  God  as  the  best  and  most  perfect  being ; 
it  must  needs  see  and  own  and  admire  his  infinite  perfec- 
tions. And  this  is  what  is  strictly  meant  by  praise:  which, 
tlierefore,  is  expressed  in  Scrij)ture,  by  confessing  to  God 
and  achimvledgiug  him  ;  by  ascribing  to  him  what  is  his  due  ; 
and,  as  far  as  this  sense  of  the  word  reaches,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  think  of  God  without  praising  him ;  for  it  depends 
not  on  the  understanding,  how  it  shall  apprehend  things,  any 
more  than  it  doth  on  the  eye,  how  visible  objects  shall  appear 
toil 

**  The  duty  takes  the  further  and  surer  hold  of  us,  by  the 
means  of  lie  will,  and  that  strorig  bent  towards  gr&titudo,  wiiich 
tlie  Author  of  our  nature  imth  imjilantcd  in  it.  There  is  uut  a 
more  active  principle  than  this  in  the  mind  of  man  ;  and  surely 
that  which  deserves  its  utmost  force,  and  should  set  all  its 
Bprings  a-work,  is  God ;  the  great  and  universal  Benefactor, 
from  whom  alone  we  received  whatever  we  either  have,  or  are, 
and  to  whom  we  can  possibly  repay  nothing  but  our  praises,  or 
to  speak  more  properly  on  this  head,  and  according  to  lliC 
strict  import  of  tlie  word*  our  thanksgiving.     '  Who  bath  first 
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(»ivpn(o  Cod/  (jiaitli  die  ^rcat  apostle  in  his  usual  tigurej  'antl  it 
9tiajl  be  recompensed  unto  him  a^ain  V  A  gift,  it  seems,  always 
recjuires  a  recompense  :  nay,  '  but  of  him,  and  through  him,  and 
to  him.  are  all  thing.^  :  of  him/ as  the  Author;  'through  liim/ 
as  the  Preserver  and  Governor ;  *  to  bim,'  as  the  end  and  perfec- 
tion of  all  things  :  '  to  whom  therefore'  (aa  it  follows),  be  glorv 
for  ever.    Amen !" 

I  cannot  much  approve  of  the  light  in  which  our  authoi 
places  bis  argument  in  these  paragraphs.  There  is  something 
t^o  metaphysical  and  refined,  in  his  deducing,  in  this  manner,  the 
obligation  to  thanksgiving,  from  tiie  two  faculties  of  the  mind, 
understanding  and  will.  Though  what  he  snys  be  in  itself  just 
yet  the  argument  is  not  sufficiently  plain  and  striking.  Argu- 
ments in  sermons,  especially  on  subjects  tliat  so  naturally  and 
easily  suggest  them,  should  be  palpable  and  popular:  should  not 
be  brought  from  topics  that  appear  far  sought,  but  &hould  di- 
rectly address  the  heart  and  feelings.  The  preacher  ought 
never  to  depart  too  far  from  the  common  ways  of  thinking,  and 
expressing  himself.  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  this  whole  head 
might  have  been  improved,  if  the  author  had  taken  up  more 
obvious  ground  ;  bad  stated  gratitude  as  one  of  tlie  most  natu- 
ral principles  of  the  human  heart ;  had  illustrated  tins,  by  show- 
ing how  odious  the  opposite  disposition  is,  and  with  what 
general  consent  men,  in  all  ages,  have  agreed  in  hating  and  con- 
demning the  ungrateful ;  and  then,  applying  these  reasonitigs  to 
the  present  case,  had  placed  in  a  strong  view  that  entire  corrup- 
tion of  moral  sentiment  which  it  discovers,  to  be  destitute  of 
thankfiil  emotions  towards  the  supreme  Benefactor  of  mankind. 
As  the  most  natural  method  of  giving  vent  to  grateful  sen- 
timents is  by  external  expressions  of  thanksgiving,  Ite  might 
then  have  answered  the  objection  that  is  apt  to  occur,  of  the  ev 
pression  of  our  praise  being  insigniiicant  to  the  Almighty.  Hut, 
by  seeking  to  be  too  refined  in  his  argument^  he  has  omittei 
Rome  of  the  most  striking  and  obvious  considerations^  and  which^ 
properly  displayed,  would  have  aflbrdod  as  great  a  field  foi 
elo<]uence,  as  the  topics  which  he  has  chosen.     lie  goes  on  :     , 

*  Gratitude  consists  in  an  equal  return  of  benefits,  if  we  are 
able;  of  thanks,  if  we  are  not:  which  thanks,  therefore,  must 
rise  always  in  proportion  as  the  favours  received  are  greats  and 
the  receiver  incapable  of  making  an^^  other  sort  of  rrquitul. 
Now,  aincc  no  man  hatii  benefiUed  God  at  any  lime-  anii 
^^et  every  man,  in  each  moment  of  Lis  life,  is  continually   beiic 
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fitted  by  lam,  what  8trong  obligations  must  we  neeos  be  uudcr  to 
(hank  liirn  !  It  is  (rue,  our  thiitiks  nre  really  as  insignlQcant  (o 
Liin,  as  any  other  kind  of  return  would  l>e ;  in  iheujselvc^, 
indeed,  they  are  worthless  ;  but  his  gooduess  hath  put  a  value 
upon  them:  he  hath  declared,  he  will  aeccpt  (hem  in  lieu  of  Uto 
vast  debt  we  owe;  and  after  that,  wliich  is  (it test  for  us,  to  ? 
dispute  how  they  came  to  be  taken  as  an  equivalent,  or  to  pay 
them  ? 

•*  It  is,  therefore,  the  voice  of  nature  (as  far  as  gratitude 
itself  is  so),  that  the  good  things  we  receive  from  above  should 
be  sent  back  again  thither  in  thanks  and  praises;  'as  the 
rivers  run  in(o  the  sea,  to  the  place'  (the  ocean  of  beneficencej  ,j 
'  from  whence  the  rivers  comoj  thither  Uiouid  they  return 
again.'  ** 

Tn  these  paragraphs  he  has,  indeed^  touched  some  of  the  con- 
siderations which  I  mentioned:  but  he  has  only  touched  thera : 
whereas,  with  advantage,  tliey  might  have  formed  tlie  main  bod^ 
of  his  argument 

"  We  have  considered  the  duty  ahsoiutet^;  we  arc  now 
io  compare  it  with  others,  and  to  see  what  rank  it  bears  among 
them.  And  liere  we  shall  6nd,  that,  among  all  the  act.i  of  religion 
immediately  addressed  to  God,  this  is  much  the  noblest  and 
most  excellent ;  as  it  must  needs  be,  if  what  hath  been  laid  down 
be  allowed,  that  the  end  of  man's  creation  was  to  praise  and 
glorify  God.  For  that  cannot  but  be  the  most  noble  and  excel- 
lent act  of  any  being,  which  best  answers  the  end  and  design  nf 
it.  0(her  parts  of  devotion,  such  as  coufession  and  prayeij  seem 
not  originally  to  have  been  designed  for  man,  nor  man  for  them 
They  imply  guUt  and  want,  with  which  the  state  of  hinocence  was  ' 
not  acquainted.  Had  man  continued  in  that  estate,  hi.-;  worship  ' 
(like  the  devotions  of  angels)  had  been  paid  to  heaven  in  puro 
acts  of  thanksgiving ;  and  nothing  had  been  left  for  him  to  do, 
beyond  the  enjoying  the  good  tilings  of  life,  as  nature  directed, 
and  praising  the  (iod  of  nature,  who  bestowed  them.  But  being 
fallen  from  innocence  and  abundance;  having  contracted  guilt, 
and  forfeited  his  right  to  all  sorts  of  mercies  ;  prayer  and  con- 
fession became  necessary,  for  a  time,  to  retrieve  tlie  loss,  and  to 
restore  him  to  that  state  wherein  he  should  be  able  to  live  with- 
out them.  These  are  fitted,  therefore,  for  a  lower  dispensation ; 
before  which,  in  Paradise,  tliere  was  nothing  but  praise,  and 
after  which,  there  shall  be  no(hi«g  bu(  that  in  heaven.  Our  per- 
fect state  did  at  first,  and  wilt  at  last,  consist  in  the  performance 
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of  tills  duty  ;  ami  herein,  tlierefore,  lies  the  excellence  and  the 
honour  of  our  nature. 

"  It  is  tlie  same  way  of  rensoning,  by  which  the  nposile  hath 
given  the  preference  to  charity,  beyond  faitJi  and  hope,  and 
every  spiritual  gift.  'Charity  never  faileth/  saithhe;  mean- 
ing that  it  is  nut  a  virtue  useful  only  in  this  life  ;  but  will  accom- 
pany us  also  into  the  next:  '  l)ut  whether  there  be  prophecies, 
iJiey  shall  fail ;  whether  there  be  tongues,  they  shall  cease  ;  whe- 
ther there  be  knowledge,  it  sliull  vanish  away."  These  are 
gifts  of  a  temporary  advantage,  and  shall  all  perish  in  the  using. 
*For  wc  know  in  part,  and  we  prophesy  in  part ;'  our  present 
state  is  imperfect,  and,  therefore,  what  belongs  to  that,  and  only 
tliat,  must  be  imperfect  loo.  '  But  when  tliat  which  is  perfect  is 
come,  then  that  which  is  in  partshiill  be  done  away.*  The  argu- 
ment of  St.  Paid,  we  see,  which  sets  charity  above  the  rest  of 
Christian  graces,  will  give  praise  also  the  )>re-eniinence  over 
all  the  parts  of  tlie  Ctiristian  worship ;  and  we  may  conclude 
uur  reasoning  therefore,  as  he  doth  his :  '  And  now  abideth 
confession,  prayer,  and  praise,  tliese^ihree  ;  but  tiie  greatest  of 
these  is  praise." 

The  author,  here,  enters  on  the  second  part  of  his  argument, 
the  high  rank  which  thanksgiving  holds,  when  compared  with 
other  duties  of  religion.  This  he  handles  with  much  eloqui'nce 
and  beauty.  Uis  idea,  that  this  was  the  original  worship  of 
man  before  his  fall  rendered  other  duties  requisite,  and  shall 
continue  to  be  his  worship  iu  heaven,  when  the  duties  which 
arc  occasioned  by  a  consciousness  of  guilt  shall  have  no  place,  is 
solid  and  just ;  his  illustration  of  it  is  very  happy ;  and  the 
style  extremely  flowing  and  sweet.  Seldom  do  we  meet  with 
any  piece  of  composition  in  sermons,  tliat  has  more  merit  than 
this  head. 

"  It  18  so,  certamly,  on  otlier  accounts,  as  well  as  this  ;  par. 
ticularly,  as  it  is  the  most  disinterested  branch  of  our  religious 
service  ;  such  as  hath  the  most  of  God,  and  the  least  of  ourselves 
in  it,  of  any  we  pay  ;  and  therefore  approaches  the  nearest  of 
any  to  a  pure,  and  free,  and  perfect  act  of  homage.  For  though 
a  good  action  doth  not  grow  immediately  worthless  by  being 
done  with  the  prospect  of  advantage,  as  some  have  strangely  im- 
agined ;  yet  it  will  be  allowed,  1  suppose,  lliat  its  being  done, 
without  the  mixture  of  that  end,  or  with  as  little  of  it  as  possible, 
recommends  it  so  much  the  more,  and  raises  the  price  of  it, 
'Doth  Job  fear  God  for  nought 7*  was  an  objection  of  Satan  ; 
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iivhich  implied  that  those  duties  were  rnost  valuable,  wliero  oor 
own  interest  was  least  aimed  at :  and  God  seems,  by  the  commis- 
sion he  then  gave  Satan,  to  try  experiments  upon  Job,  thuj$  far 
to  have  allowed  his  plea.  Now  our  requests  for  future,  and  even 
our  acknowledgements  of  past  mercies,  centre  purely  in  our- 
seivps  ;  our  own  interest  is  the  direct  aim  of  them.  But  praise 
is  a  generous  aod  unmercenary  principle,  which  proposes  no 
other  end  to  itself,  but  to  do^  as  is  fit  for  a  creature  endowed 
with  sucli  faculties  to  do,  towArds  the  most  perfect  and  benefi- 
cent of  beings  ;  and  to  pay  the  willing  tribute  of  honour  iliere, 
where  the  voice  of  reason  directs  us  to  pay  it.  God  hath,  in- 
deed, annexed  a  blessing  to  the  duty  ;  and  when  we  know  this^ 
we  cannot  choose,  while  we  are  performing  the  duty,  but  hi 
some  regard  to  the  blessing  whicli  belongs  to  it.  However, 
that  is  not  the  direct  aim  of  our  devotions,  nor  was  it  the  fir^t 
motive  that  stirred  usaptothem.  Had  it  been  so,  we  should 
naturally  have  betaken  ourselves  to  prayer,  and  breathed  out 
our  desires  in  that  form  wherein  they  are  mOvSt  properly  con- 
veyed. 

**  In  short,  praise  is  our  moat  excellent  work,  a  work  cora-cj 
mon  to  the  church  triumphant  and  militant,  and  which  lilts  us  up: 
into  communion  and  fellowship  with  angels.    The  matter  abr»atj 
which  it  is  conversant,  is  always  tlie  perfection  of  God'ti  nature 
and  die  act  itself,  is  the  perfection  of  ours." 

Our  author's  second  illustration,  is  taken  from  praise  beiu^ 
tJie  most  disenterested  act  of  homage.  This  he  explains  justly 
aud  elegantly  ;  though  perhaps,  the  consideration  is  rhtlier 
too  thin  and  refined  for  enforcing  religious  duties  ;  as  creai, 
tures,  such  as  we,  in  approaching  to  the  divine  presence^, 
can  never  be  supposed  to  lay  aside  all  coosideration  ol 
our  own  wants  and  necessities  ;  aud  certainly  are  not  required 
(as  the  author  admits)  to  divest  ourselves  of  such  regards. 
The  concluding  sentence  of  this  head  is  elegant  and  hapjulyj 
expressed. 

"  I  come  now,  in  the  last  place,  to  set  out  some  of  its  pccu* 
liar  properties  and  advantages,  which  recommend  it  to  the  devout 
performer.     And, 

•1.  It  is  the  most  pleasing  part  of  our  devotions:  itpT0ceed$ 
always  from  a  lively  cheerful  temper  of  mind,  and  it  cherishea 
and  improves  what  it  proceeds  from.  '  For  it  is  good  to  sing 
praises  unto  our  God,'  (says  one  whose  experience,  m  this  cas^, 
wa  may  rely  upon,')  '  for  it  is  pleasant,  and  praise  is  comdy,* 
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Petition  and  confrsAion  arc  the  language  of  the  indigent  and  the 
guilt>%  the  breathings  of  a  sad  and  contrite  spirit :  '  Is  any  af- 
tlicled  ?  let  him  pray  ;*  but,  *  Is  any  merry  ?  let  him  sing  psalms,* 
The  most  usual  and  natural  way  of  men's  expressing  the  inirtli  of 
their  hearts  is  in  a  song^  and  songs  are  the  very  language  of 
praise ;  to  the  expressing  of  which  they  are  in  a  peruliar  man- 
ner appropriated,  and  are  scarce  of  any  other  use  in  religion. 
Indeed,  the  whole  composition  of  thui  duty  is  such,  as  through- 
out speaks  ease  and  delight  to  the  mind.  It  proceeds  from  iovc 
and  from  (hankj'ulnets :  from  /at7«,  the  fountain  of  pleasure,  the 
passion  which  gives  every  thing  we  do,  or  enjoy^  its  relish  and 
agreeableness.  From  tfmnkfulncssy  which  involves  in  it  the  me- 
mory of  past  benefits,  the  actual  presence  of  them  to  the  mind, 
and  the  repeated  enjoyment  of  tltem.  And  as  is  its  principle^ 
such  is  its  end  also  :  for  it  procureth  quiet  and  ease  to  the  mind, 
by  doing  somewhat  towards  satisi'ying  that  debt  which  it  labours 
under ;  by  delivering  it  to  those  thoughts  of  praise  and  grati- 
tude, those  exultations  it  is  so  full  of ;  and  which  would  grow 
uneasy  and  troublesome  to  it  if  they  were  kept  in.  If  the  thank- 
ful '  refrained,  it  would  be  pain  and  grief*  to  them  ;  but  then, 
tJien  *  is  their  soul  satisfied  as  with  marrow  and  fatness,  when 
their  month  praiseth  God  with  joyful  lips.'" 

In  beginning  this  head  of  discourse,  llie  expression  which  the 
author  uses,  **  to  set  out  some  nf  its  )>eculiar  properties  and  ad- 
vantages,** wnuld  now  be  reckoned  not  so  proper  an  expres- 
8ion»  as  *  to  point  out,"  or  **  to  shew-*  The  first  subdivision, 
concerning  praise  being  the  most  pleasant  part  ai  devotion,  is 
very  just  and  well  expressed,  as  j'ur  as  it  goes  ;  but  seems  to  nic 
rather  defective,  ftluch  more  might  have  been  sai<l»  upon  the 
pleasure  that  accompanies  such  exalted  ac-U  of  devotion.  It 
was  a  cold  thought,  to  dwell  upon  its  ilisburdening  the  mind  of 
H  debt.  The  author  should  have  insisted  more  upon  the  influence 
of  praise  and  thanksgiving,  in  warming,  gladdening,  soothing 
the  mind  ;  lifting  it  above  the  worKl.  to  dwell  among  divine  and 
eternal  objects.  He  should  have  described  tiie  peace  and  joy 
which  then  expand  the  heart ;  the  relief  wliich  this  exercise  pro- 
cures from  the  cares  and  agitations  of  life;  the  encouraging 
views  of  Providence  to  which  it  leads  om*  attention  ;  and  the 
trust  which  it  promotes  in  the  divine  mercy  for  the  future,  by  the 
commemoration  of  benefits  past.  In  short,  this  was  (he  place 
for  liis  pouring  out  a  greater  flow  of  devotional  sentiments  than 
\\\\:\\  \\o  hcr«'  find. 
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"  2.  It  is  anotlier  distin^iuRliin^  property  of  diviiie  praise^  thni 
it  enlargctti  the  powers  and  capacitieH  of  nursouls^  turning  tbem 
from  low  and  little  things^  upon  their  greatest  and  noblest  object^ 
the  divine  nature,  and  employing  them  in  the  discovery  and  ad- 
miration of  those  several  perfections  that  adorn  it.  We  see 
what  diflereuce  tliere  in  between  man  and  man,  such  aa  there  is 
hardly  greater  between  man  and  beast :  and  Uiis  proceeds  chicily 
from  the  different  spliere  of  thought  which  they  act  in,  and  the 
different  objects  they  converse  with.  The  mind  is  essentially  tb« 
same  in  the  peasant  and  the  prince  :  the  force  of  it  naturally 
equal,  in  the  untaught  ntan^  and  the  pliilosopher  ;  only  the  one 
of  tliese  is  busied  in  mean  affairs,  and  within  narrower  bounds  ; 
the  other  exercises  himself  in  things  of  weight  and  moment;  ain 
this  it  is,  that  puts  thf?  wide  distance  between  them.  Noble  ohr- 
jects  are  to  the  mind,  what  the  sunbeams  are  to  a  bud  or  flower  ; 
they  open  and  unfold  as  it  were  the  leaves  of  it ;  put  it  upoa 
exerting  and  spreading  itself  every  way  ;  and  call  forth  all  thoso, 
powers  that  lie  hid  and  locked  up  in  it.  The  praise  and  admi* 
ration  of  God.  therefore,  bring  this  advantage  along  witii 
it,  that  it  sets  our  faculties  upon  their  full  stretch,  and  im- 
proves them  to  all  the  degrees  of  perfection  of  which  they  ard 
capable.** 

This  head  is  just,  well  expressed,  and  to  censure  it  might 
appear  hypercritical.     Some  of  the  expressions,  however,  ono 
would   think,  might    be   amended.      The    simile,    for   instance,^ 
about  the  effects  of  the  sunbeams  upon  the  bud  or  llower,  is  pretty^ 
but    not   correctly  expressed.     "  They  open    and  unfold^  aa  it 
were,  tlie  leaves  of  it."     U  this  is  to  be   literally  applied  to  Uie 
flower,  the  phrase,  **  as  it  were,**  is  needless  ;  if  it  ia  to  be  meta-, 
phorically  understood,  (which  appears  to  be  the  case,)  the  '  leaVeaJ 
of  the  mind,'  is  harsh  language;  besides  that,  *'put  it  upon  ez-«9 
erting  itself,"  it  is  rather  a  low  expression.     Nothing  is  more, 
nice  than  to  manage  properly  such  similes  and  allusions,  so  as  tci 
preserve  them  perfectly  correctj  and  at  the  same  time  to  render 
the  image  lively  :  it  might  perhaps  be  amended  in  some  such  way 
as  tliis :  'As  the  sunbeams  open  the  bud,  and  unfold  tikc  leaves 
of  a  flower,  noble  objects  have  a  like  effect  upon  the  mind  :  they 
expand  and  spread  it,  and  call  forth  those  powers  that  before 
lay  hid  and  locked  up  in  the  soul.* 

"  3.  It  farther  promotes  in  us  an  exquisite  sense  of  God's  hon-; 
oar^  and  a  high  indignation  of  mind  at  every  thing  that  o|>enly 
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les  It,  For  what  we  value  aad  delijjht  in,  we  cannot  with 
patience  hear  slighted  or  abused  Our  own  praisen,  which  wo 
are  constantly  ptitlinj^  up,  will  be  a  spur  to  us  towartis  procuring 
and  promoting  the  divine  glory  in  every  other  instance  ;  and  will 
make  Uti  set  our  faces  against  all  open  and  avowed  impieties; 
whicbr  uiethinks,  sliould  be  considered  a  little  by  such  as  would 
be  thought  not  to  bo  wanting  in  this  duty^  and  yet  are  ol'teu  silent 
under  the  foulest  dishonours  done  to  religion,  and  it^  great  Author: 
for  tamely  to  hear  God's  name  and  worship  vilitied  by  others,  is 
no  very  good  argument  that  we  have  been  used  to  honour  and 
reverence  him,  in  good  earnest,  ourselves." 

Tlic  thought  here  is  well  founded,  though  it  is  carelessly 
and  loosely  brought  out.  The  sentence,  ••  our  own  praises* 
which  we  arc  constantly  putting  np,  will  be  a  spur  to  us 
towards  procuring  and  promoting  the  divine  glory  in  every 
other  instance,"  is  botli  negligent  in  language,  and  ambiguous 
in  meaning,  for  **  our  own  praises,"  properly  signifies  the  praisef 
of  ourselves.  Much  belter  if  he  had  said,  *  Those  devout 
praises  which  we  constantly  offer  up  to  the  Almighty,  wfll 
naturally  prompt  us  to  promote  the  divine  glory  in  every  other 
instance.' 

*  4.  It  will,  beyond  all  this,  work  in  us  a  deep  humility  and 
consciousness  of  our  own  imperfections.  Upon  a  frequent  atlen* 
lion  to  God  and  liis  attributes,  wo  shall  easily  discover  our  own 
weakness  and  emptiness  ;  our  swelling  thoughts  of  ourselves  will 
abate,  and  we  shall  see  and  feel  that  we  are  *  altogether  lighter 
to  be  laid  in  tlie  balance  than  vanity  ;*  and  this  is  a  lesson  which, 
to  the  greatest  part  of  mankind,  is,  I  think,  very  well  worth  learn- 
ing. We  are  naturally  presumptuous  and  vaiji ;  lull  of  ourselves* 
and  regardless  of  every  thing  besides,  especially  when  some  lit- 
tie  outward  privileges  distinguish  us  from  the  rest  of  mankind  ; 
then,  it  is  odds,  but  we  look  into  ourselves  with  great  degrees  of 
complacency,  'and  are  wiser,*  (and  better  every  way)  'in  our 
own  conceit,  than  seven  men  that  can  render  a  reason.'  Now 
nothing  will  contribute  so  much  to  tlte  cure  of  this  vanity,  as  a  due 
attention  to  God*s  excellencies  and  perfections.  By  comparing 
these  with  tliose  wliich  we  imagine  belong  t(»  us,  we  shall  leam^ 
*  not  to  think  more  highly  of  ourselves,  than  we  ought  to  think  of 
ourselves,'  but  '  to  thiidw  soberly  ;  we  shall  find  more  satisfaction 
in  looking  upwards,  and  humbling  ourselv<;s  before  our  common 
Creator,  than  in  casting  our  eyes  downward  with  scorn  upon  our 
fellow-creatures,  and  setting  at  nought  any  part  of  the  work  of 
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his  handa.     Tlie  vast  distance  we  are  at  from  real  and  infinite 

worth,  will  astonish  us  so  much,  that  we  shall  not  be  tempted  to 
value  oui'selves  upon  these  lesser  degrees  of  pre-eminence,  wiiich 
custom  or  opinion,  or  some  little  accidental  advantages,  have 
pven  us  over  other  men." 

Thougli  the  thought  here  also  be  just,  yet  a  like  deficiency  in 
elegance  and  beauty  appears.  The  phrase^  "  it  is  odds  but  we 
look  into  ourselves,  with  great  degrees  of  complacency,"  18  much 
too  low  and  colloquial  for  a  sermon — he  might  have  said,  'we, 
are  likely/  or  'we  are  prone'  to  look  into  ourselves. — *  Compi 
ing  these  with  those  which  we  imagine  belong  to  us,"  is  also  very'] 
careless  style. — 'By  comparing  these  with  the  virtues  and  abilW 
ties  which  we  ascribe  to  ourselves,  we  shall  learn' — would  havBl 
been  purer  and  more  correct 

**  5.  I  shall  mention  but  one  use  of  it  more,  and  it  is  thtjiii 
that  a  conscientious  praise  of  God  will  keep  us  back  from  all| 
false  and  mean  praise,  all  fulsome  aud  servile  flatteries,  such 
are  in  use  among  men.     Praising,  as  it  is  commonly  managed,  i$ 
nothing  else  but  a  trial  of  skill  upon  a  man,  how  many  good 
things  we  can  possibly  say  of  him.     All  the  treasures  of  oratory  I 
are  ransacked,  and  all  the  fine  lliings^  that  ever  were  said,  ar© 
heaped  together  for  his  sake  ;  and  no  matter  whether  it  belongs 
to  him  or  not;  so  there  be  but  enough  on't.     Wliich  is  one  do- 
plorable  instance,  among  a  thousand,  of  the  baseness  of  humatt 
nature,  of  its  small  regard  to  truth  and  justice  ;  to  right  or  wrong; 
to  what  is,  or  is  not  to  be  praised.    But  ho  who  haUi  a  deep  sense 
of  the  excellencies  of  God  upon  his  heart  will  make  a  God  of 
nothing  besides.     He   will  give  every  one   liis  just  encouiiutu^. 
honour  where  honour  is  due,  and  as  much  as  is  due,  because  it  ^' 
lus  duty  to  do  so;  but  the   honour  of  God  will    suffer  him   i^' 
go  no  further.     Which  rule,  if  it  had  been  observed,  a  neigb-t 
bouriiig  prince  (who  now^  God  be    thanked,  needs  flattery  ^\ 
great  deal  more  than  ever  he  tlid)  would  have  wanted  a  grei 
deal  of  that  incense  which  hath  been  ofl'ered  up  to  liim  by  hi« 
adorers."  ^ 

This  head  appears  scarcely  to  deserve  any  place  among  tlie 
more  important  topics  that  naturally  presented  themselves  on  this 
snhject;  at  least,  it  had  much  better  have  wanted  the  application 
which  the  author  makes  of  hU  reasoning  to  the  flatterers  of  Louis 
XlV. ;  and  the  thanks  which  he  offers  lo  God,  for  the  affairs  of 
thai  prince  l>eing  in  so  low  a  state,  that  he  now  needed  flattery 
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more  thatt  ever.    This  political  aatiro  is  altogether  out  of  place 
anil  unworthy  of  the  subject. 

I  One  woultl  hr.  inclined  to  think  upon  reviewing  our  autlior's 
arguments,  that  he  has  overlooked  some  topics,  respecting  the 
happy  consequences  of  thhi  duty,  of  full  as  much  importance  as 
any  (luit  he  ha?i  inserted.  Particularly,  he  ou^lit  nut  to  have 
omitted  the  happy  tendency  of  praise  aiid  thanksgiving,  to 
strengthen  good  dispositions  in  the  heart ;  to  promote  love  to 
God,  and  imitation  of  those  perfections  which  we  adore  ;  and  to 
iufuse  a  spirit  of  ardour  and  zeal  into  the  wJiole  of  religion,  as 
the  service  of  our  Benefactor.  These  are  consequences  which 
naturally  follow  from  the  proper  performance  pf  this  duty  ;  and 
nhich  ought  not  to  liavebeen  omitted  ;  as  no  opportmiity  should 
be  lost  of  showing  the  good  effect  of  devotion  on  practical  religion 
and  moral  virtue  ;  and  pointing  out  the  necessary  connection  of 
the  oue  with  the  other.  For  certainly  the  great  end  of  preaching 
is,  to  mnkc  men  better  in  all  the  rehttions  of  Hfe^  and  to  pro- 
tnofe  that  complete  reformation  of  heart  and  conduct  in  which  true 
Cliristianity  consists.  Our  author,  however,  upon  the  whole,  is 
not  deficient  in  such  views  of  reUgion ;  for  in  his  general  strain 
of  preaching,  as  he  is  extremely  pious,  so  he  is,  at  the  same  time. 
practical  and  moral. 

His  smnming  up  of  the  whole  argument,  in  the  next  para- 
graph, is  elegant  and  beautiful ;  and  such  concluding  views  of 
the  subject  are  frequently  very  proper  and  useful :  *  Upon  these 
groimds  doth  the  duty  of  praise  stand,  and  these  are  the  obliga- 
tions that  bind  us  to  the  performance  of  it.  It  is  the  end  of  our 
being,  and  the  very  rule  and  law  of  our  nature ;  flowing  from 
the  two  gi*eat  fountains  of  human  action,  the  understanding, 
and  the  will^  naturally,  and  almost  necessarily.  It  is  the  most 
excellent  part  of  our  religious  worship ;  enduring  to  eternity, 
after  the  rest  shall  be  done  auxtj/ :  and  paid  even  now,  in  tho 
frankest  manner,  with  the  least  regard  to  our  own  interest  It 
recommends  itself  to  us  by  several  peculiar  properties  and 
advantages  ;  as  it  carries  more  pleasure  in  it,  tljan  all  other 
kinds  of  devotion  ;  as  it  enlarges  and  exalts  the  several  powers 
of  the  mind  ;  as  it  breeds  in  us  an  exquisite  sense  of  God's  hon- 
our, and  a  willingness  to  promote  it  in  tlie  world ;  as  it  teaches 
us  to  hv  humble  and  lowly  ourselves,  and  yet  preserves  us  from 
bajte  an<l  sordid  flattery,  from  bestowing  mean  and  undue  praises 
upon  otlicrs." 

After  this,  our  author  addresses  himself  to  two  classes  of  men 
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the  careless  and  the  profane.  His  address  to  the  car«!l<>ss  ij 
beautiful  and  pathetic ;  that  to  the  profane,  is  not  so  well  (*Xr 
ecuted,  and  is  liable  to  some  objection.  Such  addresse-s  ap- 
pear to  tne  to  be,  on  several  occasions,  very  useful  parts  of  a 
discourse.  They  prevailed  much  in  the  strain  of  preaching 
before  the  Restoration  ;  and,  perhaps,  since  that  period,  have 
been  too  much  neglected.  They  afford  an  opportunity  of 
bringinfij  huuie  to  the  consciences  of  the  audience,  many  thintr^^ 
which,  in  the  course  of  the  sermon,  were,  perhaps,  delivered  in 
the  abstract. 

I  shall  not  dwell  on  the  conclusion  of  the  sermon,  which 
i&  chicUy  employed  in  observations  on  the  posture  of  public 
alfairs  at  (hat  time.  Considered  upon  the  whole,  this  di^ 
course  of  Dishop  Atterbury's  is  both  useful  and  beautifulfj 
though  I  have  ventured  to  point  out  some  defects  in  it.  Se] 
dom,  or  never,  can  we  expect  to  meet  with  a  composition  of  an; 
kind,  wliich  is  absolutely  perfect  in  all  its  parts :  and  HhrtT 
we  take  into  account  the  dilficidtics  which  I  before  showed 
to  attend  (he  eloquence  of  the  pulpit,  we  have  perhaps,  less 
reason  to  look  for  perfection  in  a  sermon,  than  in  any  other 
composition. 


LECTURE  XXXI. 

CONDUCT  OP  A  DISCOURSF.  IN   ALL  ITS  PARTS-INTUODUCTfOy 
—DIVISION— NARRATION  AND  EXPLICATION. 


I  llAVEf  in  the  four  preceding  lectures,  considered  what 
is  pecniiar  to  each  of  the  three  great  6plds  of  public  speaking 
popalar  assemblies,  the  bar,  and  the  pulpit.  I  am  now  to  trea 
uf  what  is  common  to  tlicm  all ;  of  the  conduct  of  a  discourse 
oration,  in  general.  The  previous  view  which  I  have  y^t 
of  the  distinguishing  spirit  and  character  of  difft.rent  kinds 
public  speaking,  was  necessary  for  the  proper  application 
the  rules  which  I  am  about  to  deliver;  and  as  I  proceed,  I  shall 
farther  point  out,  how  far  any  of  these  rules  may  have  a  par- 
ticular respect  to  the  bar,  to  the  pulpit,  or  to  popular  courts 

On  whatever  subject  any  one  intends  to  discourse,  he  will 
most  commonly  begin  with  sonw  introduction^  in  order  to  pre- 
pare the  mincb  of  his  hearers  ;  he  will  then  state  his  subject,  and 
exptain  the  facts  connected  with  it ;  he  will  employ  arguments 
f«>r  cstablishin::  his  own  opinion,  and  overtl 
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ftri(njs^oni.st :  he  may  perhaps,  if  them  be  room  for  it,  endeavour 
to  (ouch  the  passions  of  his  audience  ;  and  after  iiaviri^  said  uli 
he  thinks  proper,  he  will  bring  lii.^  discourse  to  a  ch>se  by  smite 
peroration  or  conclusion.  This  being  the  natural  train  of 
speaking,  the  parts  that  compose  a  regular  formal  oration,  are 
these  six;  first,ythe  exordium  or  introduction  j%erondly,  the 
state,  and  the  envision  of  tlie  subjert ;  thirdly,  yiarration  ojr  ex- 
plication ;  fourthly, "the  reasoning  or  arguments;  fiflidy,  the 
pathetic  part ;  and  lastly, , the  conclusion.  I  do  not  mean,  that 
each  of  these  must  enter  irito  every  public  discourse,  or  that  tliey 
must  enter  always  in  this  order.  There  is  no  reason  for  being 
80  formal  on  every  occasion  ;  nay,  it  would  often  be  a  fault,  and 
would  render  a  discourse  pedantic  and  stiff.  There  may  he 
many  excellent  discourses  in  public^  where  several  of  these  |>arts 
arc  altogetlier  wanting;  where  the  speaker,  for  instance,  uses 
OQ  introduction,  but  enters  directly  on  his  subject;  where  he  has 
no  occasion  cither  to  divide  or  explain ;  but  simply  reasons  oa 
one  side  of  the  question,  and  then  tinishes.  But  as  the  parts, 
which  I  have  mentioned,  are  the  natural  constituent  parts  of  a 
regular  oration ;  and  as  in  every  discourse  whatever,  some  of 
them  nmst  be  found,  it  is  necessary  to  our  present  pur})ose,  that 
I  should  treat  of  each  of  them  distinctly. 

1  begin,  of  course,  with  the  exordium  or  introduction.  This 
is  manifestly  common  to  all  the  three  kinds  of  public  speaking. 
It  is  not  a  rhetorical  invention.  It  is  founded  upon  nature,  and 
suggested  by*  connnon  sense.  When  one  is  going  to  counsel 
another  ;  Mhen  he  takes  upon  him  to  instruct,  or  to  reprove, 
prudence  will  generally  direct  him  not  to  do  it  abruptly,  but  to 
use  some  preparation  ;  to  begin  with  somewhat  that  may  incline 
the  persons  to  whom  he  addresses  himself,  to  judge  favourably 
of  what  he  is  about  io  say  ;  and  may  dispose  tliem  to  such  a 
train  of  thought,  as  will  forward  and  assist  the  purpose  which  he 
has  in  view.  This  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  main  scope  of  an  in- 
troduction. Accordingly  Cicero  and  Quintillun  mentions  three 
eniU,  to  one  or  other  of  which  it  should  be  subservient,  "  reddere 
auditores  beneyolos,  attentos,  dociles." 

First ;  to  conciliate  the  good-will  of  the  hearers  ;  to  render 
them  benevolent,  or  well-alTected  In  llie  speaker  and  to  the  sub- 
ject. Topics  for  this  purpose  may,  in  causes  at  tlie  bar,  be 
sometimes  taken  from  the  particular  situation  of  the  speaker 
liiniself,  or  of  his  client,  or  from  the  character  or  belmviour  uf 
hiM  ntitngonists,  contrasted  vniu  liis  own ;  on  otli«*'  -.^ccRsions, 
from  the  nature  of  the  subject^  as  closely  connected  with  iUe 
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interest  oi'  the  bearers,  and^  in  general,  from  the  modesty  and 
good  intention  with  which  the  speaker  enters  upon  hi.s  s'lbject. 
The  second  end  of  an  introduction  is,  to  raise  tiie  attention  of 
the  hearers  ;  which  may  be  ejected  by  giving  tlieni  some  hiutat 
of  the  importance,  dignity,  or  novelty  of  tJ»e  subject ;  or  sntne 
favourable  view  of  tlie  clearness  and  precision  with  whicii  we 
are  to  treat  it;  and  of  the  brevity  with  wliich  we  are  to  du- 
course.  The  third  end  is  to  render  the  hearers  docile,  or  ope| 
to  persuasion ;  for  which  end,  we  mxst  begin  with  studying  ti 
remove  any  particular  prepossessions  they  may  have  contracted 
against  the  cause,  or  side  of  the  argument  which  we  espouse. 

Some  one  of  these  ends  should  be  proposed  by  every  iutro^ 
dnction.  When  there  is  no  occasion  for  aiming  at  any  of  them;i 
when  we  are  already  secure  of  the  good-will,  the  attention,  ani 
the- docility  of  the  audience,  as  may  often  be  tlie  case,  formal  ii 
Lroductious  may,  without  any  prejudice,  be  omitted, 
indeed,  when  they  serve  for  no  purpose  but  mere  osteutatioi 
they  had  for  the  most  part  better  be  omitted;  unless  as  far 
respect  to  tlie  audience  makes  it  decent,  that  a  speaker  sboidd 
not  break  in  upon  them  too  abruptly,  but  by  a  short  exordium 
prepare  them  for  what  he  is  going  to  say.  Demosthenes*  intro- 
ductions are  always  short  and  simple;  Cicero's  are  fuller  ani 
more  artiul. 

The  ancient  critics  <lislinguish  two  kinds  of  introductions, 
which  they  call  "  principium,*  and  "  insinuatio."  "  Priufipium* 
IS,  where  the  orator  plainly  and  directly  professes  his  aim  in 
speaking.  **  Insinuatio"  is,  where  a  larger  compass  must  be 
taken  ;  and  where,  presuming  the  disposition  of  the  audience  to 
|je  much  against  the  orator,  he  must  gradually  reconcile  tlieni  to 
hearing  him,  before  he  plainly  discovers  the  point  which  he  ha 
in  view. 

Of  this  latter  sort  of  introduction,  we  have  an  admirable  iiH 
stance  in  Cicero's  second  oration  against  Rullus.  This  Rullua 
was  tribune  of  the  people,  and  had  proposed  an  Agrarian  law  ; 
(Jie  purpose  of  which  was  to  create  a  decemvirate,  or  ten  com- 
missioners, with  absolute  power  for  live  years  over  all  the  lands 
conquered  by  tlie  republic,  in  order  to  divide  tliem  among  the 
citizens.  Such  laws  had  ofteu  been  proposed  by  factious  magis- 
trates, and  were  always  greedily  received  by  tlie  people.  Cicero 
is  speaking  to  the  people ;  he  had  lately  been  made  consul  bj^^ 
their  interest ;  and  his  first  attempt  is  to  make  them  reject 
Uw,  The  subject  was  extremely  delicate,  and  required  much 
art-     He  begins  with  acknowledging  all  the  favours  whicli  lia 
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h^(\  received  from  the  people,  in  preference  to  the  nobility.  He 
professes  himself  the  creature  of  their  power,  and  of  all  men  the 
nidsl  enjjaged  (o  promole  their  interest.  He  declares  that  he 
held  himself  to  be  the  consul  of  the  people ;  and  that  he  would 
always  glory  in  preserving  the  character  of  a  popular  ma^strate. 
But  to  be  popular,  he  observes,  is  an  ambiguous  word.  He 
understood  it  to  import  a  steady  attachment  to  the  real  interests 
o(  the  people,  to  their  liberty,  their  ease^  and  tlieir  peace; 
hut  by  some,  he  saw,  it  was  abused,  and  made  a  cover  to 
their  own  selfish  and  ambitious  designs.  In  this  manner,  be 
begins  to  draw  g^radually  nearer  to  hi.s  purpose  of  attacking 
the  proposal  of  Rullus,  but  slill  with  great  management  and 
reserve.  Ho  protests,  that  he  is  far  from  being  an  enemy  to 
Ati^arian  laws  ;  be  gives  the  highest  praises  to  the  Gracchi* 
those  zealous  patrons  of  the  people ;  and  assures  thera,  that 
when  he  first  beard  of  Rullu8*s  law,  he  had  resolved  to  sup- 
port it,  if  he  found  it  for  their  interest ;  but  that,  upon  ex- 
nmining  it,  be  found  it  calculated  to  establish  a  dominion  that 
was  inconsistent  with  liberty,  and  to  aggrandize  a  few  men  at 
the  expense  of  tlie  public  ;  and  then  terminates  his  exordium  witli 
telling  them,  that  ho  is  going  to  give  his  reasons  for  being  of 
this  opinion  ;  but  that  if  his  reasons  shall  not  satisfy  them,  ho 
will  give  up  his  own  opinion,  and  embrace  theirs.  In  all  this 
there  was  great  art.  His  eloquence  produced  tlie  intended 
effect ;  and  the  |>enple,  with  one  voice,  rejected  this  Agrariaa 
law. 

Having  given  these  general  views  of  the  nature  and  end  of 
an  Introduction,  I  proceed  to  lay  down  some  rules  for  the  proper 
composition  of  it.  Tlifse  are  the  more  necessary,  as  this  is  a 
part  of  the  discourse  which  requires  no  small  care.  It  is  always 
of  importance  to  begin  well ;  to  make  a  favourable  impression 
at  first  setting  out ;  when  the  minds  of  the  hearers,  vacant  as  yet 
and  free,  arc  most  disposed  to  receive  any  impression  easily. 
1  must  add,  too,  that  a  good  introduction  is  often  found  to 
be  extremely  difficult.  Few  parts  of  the  discourse  give  the  com- 
poser more  trouble,  or  are  attended  with  more  nicety  in  the  ex- 
ecution. 

The  lirst  rule  is,  that  the  introduction  should  be  easy  and 
natural.  The  subject  must  always  suggest  it.  It  must  appear, 
AS  Cicero  beautifully  expresses  it,  *•  Ef9oruisse  penitua  ex  re  de 
'     It  is  too  common  a  fault  in  introductions. 


qua 


agiti 


*  To  bave  sproDK  ap,  of  Its  owo  accord,  from  the  matter  which  U  mader  con- 
iiAeratioB." 
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that  they  are  taken  from  some  common-place  topiCf  U'hich  bas  no 
peculiar  relation  to  Uie  subject  in  hand ;  by  which  means  tJiey 
stand  apart.,  like  pieces  detached  i'rom  the  rest  of  the  discuurso 
Of  this  kind  arc  Saliiist's  introductitms,  prefixed  to  his  Catil 
rian  and  Jugurtliine  wars.     They  might  as  well  have  beeu  ia»1 
iroductions  to  any  other  history,  or  to  any  other  treatise  what^j 
ever  ;  and,  therefore,  though  elegant  in  themselves,  they  mujl  btt] 
considered  as  blemishes  in  the  work,  from  want  of  due  conoe^ 
tion  with  it.     Cicero,  though   abundantly  correct  in  this  purd- 
cnlarin  his  orations,  yet  is   not  so  in  his  other  works.     It  ap- 
pears from  a  letter  of  his  to  Atticus  (L.  xvi.  6.)  that  it  was  his 
custom  to  prepare^  at  his  leisure,  a  collection  of  diUerent  iittro* 
ductions  or  prefa^jes,  ready  to  be  prefixed  (o  any  work   that  he 
might   afterwards   pubUsh.      In    consequence    of  this   strange 
method   of  composing,   it  happened  to    him,    to    employ    the 
same  introduction    twice    without    remembering    it ;    prefiiiag 
it  to  two    <lifl'erent    works.     Upon    Atticus   informing    him  uf ' 
this,  he  acknowledges  the  mistake,  and  sends  him  a  new  intro- 
duction. 

In  order  to  render  introductions  natural  and  easy,  it  is^  in 
my  opinion,  a  good  rule,  that  they  should  not  be  planned  till 
after  one  has  meditated  in  his  own  mind  the  substance  of  his* 
discourse.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  he  should  begin  to  think 
of  some  proper  aiid  natural  introduction.  By  taking  a  contrazy 
course,  and  labouring  in  the  first  place  on  an  introduction^^ 
every  one  who  is  accustomed  to  composition  will  often  find« 
that  either  he  is  led  to  lay  hold  of  some  common-place  topic^ 
or  that,  instead  uf  the  introduction  being  accommodated  U)  tlie 
discourse,  he  is  obliged  to  accommodate  the  whole  discourse  to 
the  introduction  which  he  had  previously  written,  Cicero 
makes  this  remark  ;  though,  as  we  have  seen,  his  practice  wbs- 
not  always  contormable  to  his  own  rule.  *'  Omnibus  rebi 
consideratis,  tum  denique  id,  quod  prinium  est  dicendum,  po 
stremum  soleo  cogilare,  quo  utar  exordio.  Nam  si  quando  id 
primum  invenire  volui,  nullum  mihi  occurrit,  nisi  aut  exile,  aut 
nugatorium,  aut  vulgare,"*  After  the  mind  has  been  once 
warmed  and  put  in  train,  by  close  meditation  on  tl»c  subject, 
materials  for  tlie  preface  will  then  suggest  themselves  much  wore 
readily. 

•  "  Wben  I  have  pltnufd  and  dijfcstcd  all  Ihe  inatfriftls  of  my  rlisrourM.  it  ti 
my  custom  to  think,  un  tlte  la«t  i>lace,  ol  the  inttodtK-liun  MiiU  iitbich  1  «ni  to 
begio.  For  il"  al  any  time  1  have  (•i'd*'nvoMrM  to  iiivviit  an  larroiluctton  rif>f« 
coHiiiizhiu  ever  occurred  10  me  toi  iUm*  f'urpo^^e  but  what  wa»  txifiinf*   ii'iirt 
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Tn  the  second  place^  in  an  introduction,  correctnesB  should 
'bticarefally  studied  in  the  eT|ire{isinn.  Thift  is  requiHite,  on  ac- 
count of  the  situation  of  the  hearers.  They  are  then  more  dis- 
posed to  criticise  than  at  any  other  period  ;  they  are,  as  yet  un- 
occupied with  the  subject  or  the  arguments  ;  their  attention  is 
wholly  directe<l  to  the  speaker's  style  and  manner.  Some- 
thing must  be  done,  therefore,  to  prepossess  theni  in  his  favour ; 
though,  for  tlie  same  reasons^  too  much  art  must  be  avoided ;  for 
it  will  be  more  easily  detected  at  that  time  than  afterwards  ;  and 
vnll  derogate  from  persuasion  in  all  that  follows.  A  correct 
plainnesi),  and  elegant  simpHcity,  is  the  proper  cliaracter  of  an 
introduction  ;  "  ut  videamur,"  says  QuintiUan,  "  accurate,  non 
rallide,  dicere." 

In  the  third  place,  modesty  is  another  character  which  it 
must  carry.  All  appearances  of  modesty  arc  favourable  and 
prepossessing.  If  the  orator  set  out  witli  an  air  of  arrogance 
and  ostentation,  the  self-love  and  pride  of  the  hearers  will  l>e 
presently  awakened,  and  will  follow  Iiim  with  a  very  suspicious 
eye  Uiroughout  all  his  progress.  His  modesty  should  discover 
itself  not  only  in  his  expreflsions  at  the  beginning,  but  in  his 
whole  manner;  in  his  looks,  in  his  gestures,  in  tlie  tone  of  his 
'  voice.  Every  auditory  take  in  good  part  those  marks  of  respect 
and  awe,  which  are  paid  to  them  by  one  who  addresses  them. 
Indeed,  the  modesty  of  an  introduction  should  never  betray  any 
thing  mean  or  abject.  It  is  always  of  great  use  to  an  orator^ 
that  together  with  modesty  and  deference  to  his  hearers,  he 
should  show  a  certain  sense  of  dignity  arising  from  a  persuasion 
of  the  justice  or  importance  of  the  subject  on  which  he  is  to 
speak. 

The  modesty  of  an  introduction  requires,  that  it  promise  not 
too  much.  **  Non  fumum  ex  fulgore,  sed  ex  fumo  dare  liirem.*'* 
This  certainly  is  the  general  rule,  that  an  orator  should  not  put 
forth  all  his  strength  at  the  beginning,  but  should  rise  and  grow 
-'upon  us,  as  his  discourse  advances.  There  are  cases,  however, 
liu  which  it  is  allowable  for  him  to  set  out  from  the  first  in  a 
high  and  bold  tone  ;  aa,  for  instance,  when  he  rises  to  defend 
.  some  cause  which  has  been  mucli  run  down,  and  decried  by  tlie 
public.    Too  modest  a  beginning  niiglit  be  theu  like  a  confes* 


•  H*^  ilcM»»  not  la*tnb  at  a  blaxp  hi*  fire, 
Stiddeii  (0  tt'itrr,  and  thrit  in  ftmvke  expire  i 
But  rlsci  frmn  a  cloud  of  unoke  lo  TiKlit, 
And  poari  bti  »|x^iou«  oiiraclei  tx)  kIkIiL 

Hun.  Am  Pf*ct 
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sion  of  gtiHt.    By  tlie  boMness  and  strength  of  IiIa  exordium, 
Le  must  endeavour  to  stem  the  tide  lliat  is  against  lum,  and  to  i 
remove  prejudices,  by  encountering  them  without  fenr.     In  suU*fi1 
jecta  too  of  a  declamatory  nature,  and  in  sermons^  where  Ut«»< 
subject  is  striking,  a  magnificent  introduction  has  sumetimes  n%\ 
good  eflecty  if  it  be  properly  supported  in  tlie  sequel.     Thui 
Bishop  Atterbury,  in  beginning  an  eloquent  sernionj  preached* 
on  the  30th  of  Jannuary,  the  aniversary  of  what  is  called  Kin^' 
Charles's  Martyrdom,  sets  out  in  this  pompous  manner :  **  This 
is  a  day  of  trouble,  of  rebuke,  and  of  blasphemy  ;  distinguished 
in  tlie  calendar  of  our  church,  and  the  annals  of  our  nation,  by 
the  sufferings  of  an  excellent  priuce,  who  fell  a  sacrifice  in  tho 
rage  of  his  rebellious  subjects  ;  and,  by  his  fall,  derived  iixfainyv 
misery,  and  guilt  on  tJiem,  and  their  sinful  posterity."     BoMnet, 
Flechier,  and  the  other  celebrated  French  preachers,  very  often 
begin  their  discnurses  with  laboured  and  sublime  introductioua* 
These  raise  attention,  and  throw   a  lustre  on  the  subject:  bu| 
let  every   speaker  be  much  on   his  guard  against  striking  n 
higher  note  at  the  beginning,  than  he  is  able  to  keep  uu  in  kia 
progress. 

In  the  fourth  place,  an  introduction  should  usually  be  c«r« 
ried  on  in  the  calm  manner.  This  is  seldom  the  place  for  vehe- 
mence and  passion.  Emotions  must  rise  as  tlie  discourse  ad- 
vances. The  minds  of  the  hearers  must  be  gradually  prepared^ 
before  tlie  speaker  can  venture  on  strong  and  passionate  senti^ 
ments.  The  exceptions  to  this  rule  are,  when  tite  subject  i« 
such,  that  the  very  mention  of  it  naturally  awakens  some  pas- 
sionate emotion  :  or  when  the  unexpected  presence  of  some  per- 
son or  object,  in  a  popular  assembly,  inflames  the  speaker,  and 
makes  him  break  forth  with  unusual  warmth.  Either  of  these 
will  justify  what  is  called  the  e^ovdinm  ab  abrupto.  Thus  the  ap- 
pearance of  Catiline  in  the  senate,  renders  the  vehement  begin- 
ning of  Cicero's  first  oration  against  him  very  natural  and  pro- 
per ;  "Quousque  tandem.  Catilina,  abutere  patientia  nostra?" 
And  thus  Bishop  Atterbury,  in  preaching  from  this  text,  •  Blea- 
Bed  is  he,  whosoever  shall  not  be  offended  in  me,"  ventures  on 
breaking  forth  with  tin's  bold  exordium  :  «  And  can  any  man  tlien 
be  olfended  in  thee,  blessed  Jesus  ?"  which  address  to  our  Savi- 
our he  continues  for  a  page  or  two,  till  he  enters  on  the  division 
of  his  subject.  But  such  introductions  as  these  should  be  hu- 
znrded  by  very  few,  as  they  promise  so  much  vehemence  and 
unction  through  the  rest  of  tlie  discourse,  lliat  it  is  very  difbcult 
to  fulfil  the  expectations  of  the  hearers. 
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particular  attention  to  ascertain  clearly  the  names,  the  dates, 
le  places,  and  every  other  material  circumstance   of  the  facts 
^counted.    In  order  to  bo  probable  in  narration,  it  is  material 
enter  into  the  characters  of  the  persons  of  whom  we  speak, 
id  to  show,  that  their  actions  proceeded  from  such  motives  as 
■e  natural,  and  likely  to  gain  belief.     In  order  to  be  as  concise 
tho  subject  will   admit,  it  is  necessary   to   throw   out    all 
iperfluous    circumstances  ;    the   rejection   of  which    will  like- 
ise  tend  to  make   our   narration  more    forcible,   and    mor« 
Lear. 

Cicero  is  very  remarkable  for  his  talent  of  narration  ;  and 

'om  the  examples  in  hi;*  orations  much  may  be  learned.     The 

larration,  for  instance,  in  tbe  celebrated  oration  Pro  Milone, 

las  been  often  and  justly  admired.     His  scope  is  to  show,  tliat 

lough  in  fact  Clodius  was  killed  by  Milo  or  his  servants,  yet 

it  it  was  only  in  self-defence ;  and  that  the  design  had  been 

kid,  not  by  Milo  against  Clodius,  but  by  Clodius  against  Milo  s 

fe.      All  the  circumstances   for  rendering    this    probable    are 

tinted  with  wonderful  art.     In  relating  the  manner  of  Milo's 

)tting  out  from  Rome,  he  gives  the  most  natural  description  of 

family  excursion  to  the  country,  under  which  it  was  impossible 

it  any  bloody  design  could   be  conceuletl.     *  He   remained," 

lays  he,  "  in  the  senate-house  that  day,  till  all  the  business  was 

»>*er.     He  came  home,  changed  his  clothes  deliberately,  and 

aited  for  some  time,   till  bis  wife  had  got  all  her  things  rt*ady 

ir  going  with  him  in  his  carriage  to  the  country.     He  did  not 

^jfeet  out  till  such  time  as  Clodius  might  easily  have  been  in  Rome, 

he  had  not  been  lying  in  wait  for  Milo  by  the  way.     By  and 

»y,  Clodius  met  him  on  the  road,  on  horseback  ;  like  a  man  pre- 

kured  for  action,  no  carriage,  not  his  wife,  as  was  usual,  nor  any 

family  equipage  along  with  him  ;  whilst  Milo,  who  is  supposed 

be  meditating  slaughter  and  assassination,  is  travelling  in  a 

^carriage  with  his  wife,  wrapped  up  in  his  cloak,  embarrassed 

ith  baggage,  and  attended  by  a  great  train  of  women  servants 

md  boys."    He  goes  on,  describing  therecounter  that  followed, 

ilodius's  servants  attacking  those  of  Milo,  and  killing  the  driver 

»f  his  carriage;  Milo  jumping  out,  throwing  off  his  cloak,  and 

taking  the  best  defence  he  could,  while  Clodius's  servants  en- 

leavoured  to  surround  him ;   and  then  concludes  his  narration 

'ith  a  very  delicate  and  happy  stroke.     He  does  not  say  in 

llain  words,  tliat  Milo's  servants  killed  Clodius.  but  that  *  in 

ic  midst  of  the  tumult,  Milo's  servants,  without  the  orders, 

jthout  the  knowledge,  without  the  presence  of  their  master 
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did  what  every  master  would  have  wished  his  servantfl^  in' a  like 
conjuncture,  to  have  done."* 

In  aermons,  where  there  is  seldom  any  occasion  for  narration* 
explication  of  the  subject  to  be  discoursed  on,  comes  in  tlie 
place  of  narration  at  the  bar,  and  is  to  be  taken  tip  much  on 
the  same  tone ;  that  is,  it  must  be  concise,  clear,  and  distinct ; 
and  in  a  style  correct  and  elegant,  rather  than  highly  adorned. 
To  explain  the  doctrine  of  the  text  with  propriety ;  to  give  a  full 
and  perspicuous  account  of  the  nature  of  tliat  virtue  or  duty 
which  forma  the  subject  of  the  discourse,  is  properly  the  didactic 
part  of  preaching  ;  on  the  right  execution  of  which  much  de- 
pends for  all  that  comes  afterwards  in  the  way  of  persuasion;] 
The  great  art  in  succeeding  in  it,  is,  to  meditate  profoundly  on 
the  subject,  so  as  to  be  able  to  place  it  in  a  clear  and  strong 
point  of  view.     Consider  wliat  light  other  passages  of  Scripture 
tlirow  upon  it ;  consider  whether  it  be  a  sulyect  nearly  related 
to  some  other  from  which  it  is  proper  to  ilistlnguish  it :  consider 
whether  it  can  be  illustrated  to  advantage  by  comparing  it  with, 
or  opposing  it  to,  some  other  thing ;  by  inquiring  into  causes,  or 
tracing  efi'ects ;  by  pointing  out  exainpleSf  or  appealing  to  ihtfl 
feelings  of  hearers ;  that  thus,  a  definite,  precise,  circumstan- 
tial view  may  be  afforded  of  the  doctrine  to  be  inculcated.     Let 
the  preacher  be  persuaded,  that  by  such  distUnct  and  apt  illus- 
trations of  llie  known  truths  o(  religion,  it  may  both  display 
great  merit  in  the  way  of  composition,  and,   what  he  ought  to 
consider  as  far  more  valuable,  render  his  discourses  weighty* 
instructive,  and  useful. 


*  "  Milo  cam  In  ««natn  fiiifsct  co  die,  qtiod  senntns  dimi«fnt  est,  domnra 
TenlL  Calceoft  et  vettimeutu  inutaTJi ;  pautlisfMr,  dum  se  nxor  (nl  6t)  com- 
parat,  commorutus  est ;  driude  pn>fectU8  cit  id  temporis,  cam  jam  Clodiui, 
•iqiiidcm  to  die  Rtmiani  venturas  erat,  redire  fM>tuissRt.  ObTiam  6t  ei  Clodiaay 
expeditus,  id  cquo,  nulla  rlicda,  nnllis  irapcdlmcntitt  niilli&  Gnecla  comitiba»,  ut 
solcbal,  sine  uxorr,  qnod  nuiiquam  fere.  Ciim  li'tr  insidiator,  qui  iter  EIluU  ad 
c«deni  fucieodajn,  apparaflset,  cUni  nxure  veberetur  iu  rbeda,  psnulattu, 
raai^u  inilM*diineniu,  uc  mulitibri  etdelicalo  auc'dlarnm  piierorumque  comitaN. 
Fit  obviam  Clodio  ante  funJnm  ejus,  hora  fere  nndectoia,  aut  non  multo  aettu, 
Statim  complarei  cum  Iclii  in  liimc  faciiint  dc  luco  supertare  impctum  :  adrerai 
rbedariom  occidnnt;  cnm  anCein  bic  de  rlicda,  rejecia  pienula,  deftihiiairl. 
•cque  acri  aniroo  deiendpret.  illi  qui  e rani  cum  Clodio,  ftUdiia  ednctis,  parlim 
recurrere  ad  rhedam,  nt  a  lerRo  Milonem  adohrentur;  partim.  qaod  liunc  jan 
intcrfectutn  putarent,  ciedere  inripiont  rjiia  ftervoi,  qui  post  erant ;  ex  iinlbika 
qui  antuo  tideU  in  doininum  et  prsftenU  fueraut,  partim  occisi  aunt,  parlim,  cilvi 
ad  rhedam  pn^nare  viderent.  el  domino  »ncciirrcrc  probiberrniur,  MiIonpmqu« 
occiium  eiium  ex  ipso  Cludio  audircnt,  et  Ita  esse  putarcnt,  feccniiit  id  Mervi 
MiloaiK(dtcam  enim  nou  derivandi  crimiuis  caitia,  ted  tit  factum  est)  De«|ue  im* 
peranl*,  nequt  sciente,  neque  pr»«eote  domiiw,  q«od  suos  quuqa«  tcrvoa  ta 
<ali  re  fac«ra  voluiteet."— c  10. 
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LECTURE  XXXFL 

CONDUCT  OF  A  DISCOURSE— THE  ARGUMENTATIVE  PART— THE 
PATHETIC  PART^TUK  PERORATION. 


In  treating  of  the  constituent  parts  of  a  re^lar  diacoarse 
or  oration,  I  Lave  already  considered  the  introduction,  the  divi- 
sion, and  the  narration  or  explication.  I  proceed  next  to  treat 
of  the  argumentative  or  reasoning  part  of  a  discourse.  In  what- 
ever place,  or  on  whatever  subject  one  speaks,  this,  beyond 
doubt,  is  of  the  greatest  consequence.  For  the  great  end  for 
which  men  speak  on  any  serious  occasion,  is  to  convince  their 
hearers  of  something  being  either  tnie,  or  right,  or  good  :  and, 
by  means  of  tliis  conviction,  to  influence  Uieir  practice.  Reason 
and  argument  make  the  foundation,  as  I  have  often  inculcated, 
of  all  manly  and  persuasive  eloquence. 

Now,  with  respect  to  arguments^  three  things  are  requisite. 
First,  the  invention  of  them ;  secondly,  the  proper  disposition 
and  arrangement  of  them ;  and  thirdly,  the  expressing  of  them 
in  such  a  style  and  manner,  as  to  give  them  their  full  force. 

The  first  of  these,  invention,  is,  without  doubt,  the  most  ma- 
terial, and  the  ground-work  of  the  rest.  But,  with  respect  to 
this,  I  am  afraid  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  art  to  give  any  real 
assistance.  Art  cannot  go  so  far,  as  to  supply  a  speaker  with 
arguments  on  every  cause,  and  every  subject ;  though  it  may  be 
of  considerable  use  in  assisting  him  to  arrange  and  express 
those,  which  his  knowledge  of  the  subject  has  discovered.  For 
it  is  one  thing  to  discover  the  reasons  that  are  most  proper  to 
convince  men,  and  another,  to  manage  these  reasons  with  the 
most  advantage.     The  latter  is  all  that  rhetoric  pau  pretend  to. 

The  ancient  rhetonclans  did  indeed  attempt  to  go  much  far- 
ther Chan  tliis.  They  attempted  to  form  rhetoric  into  a  moro 
complete  system ;  and  professed  not  only  to  assist  public 
speakers  in  setting  off  their  arguments  to  nio^t  advantage ;  but 
to  supply  tlie  defect  of  their  invention,  and  to  teach  tliem  where 
to  find  arguments  on  every  subject  and  cause.  Hence  their 
doctrine  of  topics,  or  "  loci  communes,**  and  ■  sedes  argumen- 
torum,**  which  makes  so  great  a  figure  in  the  writings  of  Aris- 
totle, Cicero,  and  Quintilian.  These  topics,  or  loci,  were  no 
other  than  general  ideas  applicable  to  a  great  many  different 
subjects,  which  the  orator  was  directed  to  consult,  in  arder  to 
find  out  materials  for  his  speech      They  had  their  intrinsic  and 
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extrinsic  loci ;  some  loci  that  were  common  to  all  the  (1i(Teren|| 
kinds  of  piihlic  s|>eakin^,  ami  some  thul  were  jieculiar  lo  rnrli. 
The  common  or  general  lf»ci,  were  such  a»  genus  and  species, 
cause  and  efiect,  antecedents  and  con.sequent<{.  likeness  and  cou- 
trariety^  definition,  circumstances  of  time  and  place  ;  and  a  great 
many  niDre  i»f  the  same  kinds.  For  each  of  the  dilFerent  kindit 
of  public  speaking,  they  had  their  "  loci  pcrsonarum,"  and  *  loci 
rerum  :^  as  in  denmnstrntive  orations,  for  instance,  the  Uesuls 
from  whicli  any  one  could  be  decried  or  ]>rni.sed  ;  his  birth,  hit 
country^  his  education,  his  kindred,  the  qualities  of  his  body,  the 
(pialilies  of  his  mind,  the  fortune  he  enjoyed,  the  stations  he  had 
tilled.  Sec.  and  in  deliberative  orations,  the  topics  that  miglit  be 
used  in  recommending  any  public  measure,  or  dissuading  fron 
it;  audi  as,  honesty,  justice,  facility,  profit,  pleasure,  glory,  as^ 
slstance  from  friend.^,  mortification  to  enemies,  and  the  like. 

The  Grecian  sophists  were  the  first  inventors  of  this  artificlol 
system  of  oratory;  and  they  shewed  a  prodigious  subtilty  and 
fertility  in  the  contrivance  of  these  loci.  Succeeding  rhctoriciotiMy 
dazzled  by  the  plan,  wrought  them  up  into  so  regular  a  sy>tein 
thnt  one  would  think  they  meant  to  teach  how  a  prrsoti  migUI 
mechanically  become  an  orator,  without  any  genius  at  all.  The^ 
give  hiui  receipts  for  making  speeches,  on  alt  manner  of  subjects. 
At  Ihe  same  time,  it  is  evident,  that  though  this  study  of  commoa 
places  might  produce  very  sliowy  academical  declamations,  it 
could  never  pro<hice  useful  disroursej  on  real  business.  TL« 
loci  indeed  su]>plied  a  most  exuberant  fewmdity  of  matter,  Ono 
who  had  no  (ilher  aim  but  to  talk  copiously  and  i)lausibly.  by 
consulting  them  on  every  subject,  and  laying  hold  of  all  that  they 
suggested,  might  disct>urse  without  eml ;  and  that  too,  though 
he  had  none  but  the  mo.xt  superficial  knowledge  of  his  subject. 
But  such  discourse  could  be  no  other  than  trivial.  What  iff 
truly  solid  and  persuasive,  must  be  drawn  "  ex  visceribuv 
causae/  fntm  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  i>ro- 
found  meditation  on  it.  They  who  would  direct  students  of 
oratory  to  any  otiier  sources  of  argumentation,  only  delude 
them;  and  by  attempting  to  render  rhetoric  too  perfect  an  arl 
they  render  it,  in  trutl),  a  trilling  and  childish  study. 

On  tliis  doctrine,  therefore,  of  the  rhetorical  loci,  or  topics^] 
I  think  it  superfluous  to  insist.  If  any  think  that  the  knowledgo 
of  them  may  contribute  to  improve  their  invention,  and  extend 
their  views,  they  nmy  consult  Aristotle  and  Quintilian,  or  what 
Cicero  has  written  on  this  head,  in  his  Treatise  De  ImKntiorte, 
bis  Topica,  and  second  book  De  Oratore,     But  when  they  are  io. 
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prepare  a  discourse,  by  which  they  propose  to  conyincc  a  judge, 
or  to  produce  any  considerable  effect  upon  an  assembly,  I  would 
advise  them  to  lay  aside  tiieir  common  places,  and  to  tliink 
closely  of  iJieir  subject.  Demosthenes,  I  dare  say,  consulted 
none  of  the  loci,  when  he  was  incitinj^j  the  Athenians  to  lake 
arms  against  Philip  ;  and  where  Cicero  has  had  recourse  to 
them,  his  orations  are  so  n)uch  the  worse  on  that  account. 

I  proceed  to  what  is  oi'  more  real  use,  to  point  out  the  as- 
sistance that  can  be  given,  not  with  respect  to  tlie  invention,  but 
with  respect  to  the  disposition  and  conduct  of  arg:uments. 

Two  different  methods  may  be  used  by  orators  in  the  con- 
duct of  tlieir  reasoning  ;  tlie  terms  of  art  for  which  are,  the  ana- 
lytic, and  the  synthetic  method.  The  analytic  is,  when  the 
orator  conceals  his  intention  concerning  the  point  he  is  to  prove» 
till  he  has  gradually  brought  his  hearers  to  the  designed  conclu- 
sion. They  are  led  on,  step  by  step,  from  one  known  truth  to 
another^  till  the  conclusion  be  stolen  upon  them,  as  the  natural 
consequence  of  a  chain  of  propositions.  As,  for  instance,  when 
one  intending  to  prove  the  being  of  a  God,  sets  out  with  ob- 
serving that  every  thing  which  we  see  in  tlie  world  has  had  a 
beginning,  that  whatever  has  had  a  beginning,  must  have  had  a 
prior  cause  ;  that  in  human  productions,  art  shown  in  the  effect, 
necessarily  infers  design  in  the  cause  ;  and  proceeds  leading  50a 
on  from  one  cause  to  another,  till  you  arrive  at  one  supreme 
First  Cause,  from  whom  is  derived  all  the  order  and  design  visi 
ble  in  his  works.  This  is  much  the  same  with  tlie  Socratic 
method,  by  which  that  philosopher  silenced  the  sophists  of  his 
age.  It  is  a  very  artful  method  of  reasonini?  ;  may  be  carried  on 
with  much  beauty,  and  is  proper  to  be  used  when  the  hearers 
are  much  prejudiced  against  any  truth,  and  by  imperceptible 
steps  must  be  led  to  conviction. 

But  there  are  few  subjects  that  will  admit  this  method,  and 
not  many  occasions  on  which  it  is  proper  to  be  employed.  The 
mode  of  reasoning  more  generally  used,  and  most  suited  to  the 
train  of  popular  speaking,  is  wliat  is  called  the  synthetic ;  when 
the  point  to  be  proved  is  fairly  laid  down,  and  one  argument 
iiftrr  another  is  made  to  bear  upon  it,  till  the  hearers  be  fully 
convinced. 

Now,  in  all  arguing,  one  of  the  first  things  to  be  attended  to 
is,  among  the  various  arguments  which  may  occur  upon  a  caase, 
to  make  a  proper  selection  of  such  as  appear  to  one's  self  tlie 
most  solid ;  and  to  employ  these  as  the  chief  means  of  pcrsua- 
fion.    Every  8|>eaker  should  place  himself  in  the  situation  of  a 
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hearer,  and  tliink  how  he  would  t>e  aflected  by  those  reasonsy 
whicli  be  purposes  to  employ  for  persuading  others.  For  he 
must  not  expect  to  intpose  on  mankind  by  mere  arts  of  speech. 
They  are  not  so  easily  imposed  on,  as  public  speakers  are  some- 
times apt  to  tiunk.  Shrewtbiess  and  sagacity  are  found  among 
all  ranks  ;  and  the  speaker  may  be  praised  for  his  fine  discourse, 
while  yet  the  hearers  are  not  persuaded  of  tlie  truth  of  any  one 
tluug  he  hos  uttered. 

Supposing  the  arguments  properly  chosen,  it  is  evident  (Jiot 
their  eflect  wil1>  in  some  measure,  depend  on  the  ri^ht  arrange- 
ment of  them ;  so  as  they  shall  not  justle  and  embarrass  one 


another,  but  give  mutual  aid ;  and 


bear  with  the  fairest  and 
Concerning  this,  the  fol- 


fullcst  direction  on  the  point  in  view, 
lowing  rules  may  be  taken  : 

In   the  first   place,    avoid  blending  arguments  confusedly 
together,  that  are  of  a  separate  nature.    All  arguments  whatever 
are  directed  to  prove  one  or  other  of  these  three  tilings  ;  that 
something  is  true  ;  that  it  is  morally  right  or  fit;  or  that  it  ia 
profitable  and  good.     Tliese  make  the  three  great  subjects  of  ^ 
discussion  among  mankind  ;  truth,  duty,  and  interest.    But  thokJ 
arguments  directed  towards  any  one  of  them  are  geaerically  dia^j 
tinct ;  and  he  who  blends  them  all  under  one  topic,  which  h^f  I 
calls  his  argument,  as,  in  sermons  especially,  is  too  often  donc^l 
will  render  his  reasoning  indistinct  and  inelegant.     Suppose^] 
for  instance,  that  I  am  recommending  to  an  audience  beuev4 
leuce,  or  the  love  of  our  neighbour ;  and  that  I  take  my  first  arw 
gmnent,  from  the  inward  satisfaction  wliich  a  benevolent  temper 
afl'ords;  my  second,  from  the  obligation  which  the  example 
Christ  lays  upon  us  to  this  duty  ;  and  my  third,  from  ita  tendenegf ' 
to  procure  us  the  good-will  of  all  around  us ;  my  arguroeots  asv 
goo<1,  but   I  have  arranged  them  wrong:  for  my  first  and  third, 
arguments  are  taken  from   considerations  of  interest,   internal 
peace,  and  external  advantages  ;  and  between  these,  I  have  in* 
troduced  one,  which  rests  wholly  upon  duty.     I  should  have 
kept  those  classes  of  arguments,  which  are  addressed  to  dill'ereut 
principles  in  human  nature,  separate  and  distinct. 

In  the  second  place,  with  regard  to  the  different  degrees  of 
strength  in  arguments,  the  general  rule  is,  to  advance  in  the 
way  of  climax,  "  ut  angeatur  semper,  et  increscat  oratio."  This 
especially  is  to  be  the  course,  wlwu  the  speaker  has  a  dear 
cause,  and  is  coitGdent  that  he  can  prove  it  fully.  He  iua>  thco 
adventure  to  begin  with  feebler  arguments  ;  rising  gradually, 
and  uot  putting  forth  his  whole  strength  Lill  tlte  htti,  wh(:u  he 
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rnii  trust  to  his  making  a  succesafal  impression  on  tlie  minds 
of  hearer*^  prepared  by  what  has  gone  before.  But  tliis  rule  is 
not  to  be  always  followed.  For,  if  he  distrusts  his  cause,  und 
has  but  one  material  arjE;um*?nt  on  wJiich  to  lay  the  stress, 
putting  less  confidence  in  the  rest,  in  this  case,  it  is  often  proi>er 
for  him  to  place  this  material  argument  in  the  front ;  to  pre- 
occupy the  hearers  early,  and  make  the  strongest  eflbrt  at  first : 
that,  having  removed  prejudices,  and  disposed  them  to  be 
favourable,  the  rest  of  his  reasoning  may  be  listened  to  with 
more  candour.  When  it  happens,  that  amidst  a  variety  of  ar- 
guments, there  are  one  or  two  which  we  are  sensible  are  more 
inconclusive  than  the  rest,  and  yet  proj^r  to  be  used,  Cicero 
advises  to  place  these  in  the  middle,  as  a  Dtation  less  con- 
spicuous tliau  either  the  beginning,  or  the  ead,  of  the  train 
of  reasoning. 

In  the  third  place ;  when  our  arguments  arc  strong  and  satis- 
factory, the  more  they  are  Llistinguished  and  treated  apart  from 
each  other,  the  better.  Each  can  tlien  bear  to  be  brought  out 
by  itself  placed  in  its  full  light,  auiplilied,  and  rested  upon. 
But  when  our  arguments  are  duubtfiil,  und  only  of  the  presump*- 
live  kind,  it  is  safer  to  throw  them  together  in  a  crowd,  and  to 
run  them  into  one  another  ;  "  utquec  sunt  natura  imbecillap"  as 
Quintilian  speaks,  *  mutuo  auxilio  Hustiueantur ;"  that  though 
infirm  of  themselves,  they  may  serve  mutually  to  prop  each 
other.  He  gives  a  good  example,  in  the  case  of  one  who  was 
accused  of  murdering  a  relation,  to  whom  he  was  heir.  Direct 
proof  was  wanting ;  but,  *  you  expected  a  succession,  and  a 
great  succession ;  you  were  in  distressed  circumstances ;  you 
were  pushed  to  the  utmost  by  your  creditors ;  you  had  oil'ended 
your  relation,  who  had  made  you  bis  heir ;  you  know  that  he 
was  just  then  intending  to  alter  his  will ;  no  time  was  to  be  lost 
Each  of  these  particulars,  by  itself,"  says  tlie  author,  "  is  in- 
conclusive ;  but  when  they  w»*re  assf  mbled  in  one  group,  they 
have  efTect.* 

Of  the  distinct  amplification  of  one  persuasive  argument,  we 
have  a  most  beautiful  example  in  Cicero's  Oration  for  M>4o. 
The  argument  is  taken  from  a  circumstance  of  time.  Milo  was 
candidate  for  the  consulship ;  and  Clodius  was  killed  a  few  days 
before  tlie  election.  He  asks,  if  any  one  could  believe  that  Milo 
would  be  mad  enough,  at  such  a  critical  time,  by  a  most  odious 
assassination,  to  alienate  from  himself  the  favour  of  people, 
whose  suflVages  he  was  so  anxiously  courting?  This  argument, 
the  moment  it  is  suggested,  appears  to  have  considerable  weight 
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But  it  was  not  enough  simply  to  suggest  it ;  it  could  Uear  to 
be  dwelt  upou,  and  brought  out  into  full  hght.  Tlie  orator 
therefore,  draws  a  just  and  striking  picture  of  that  solicitous 
attention  with  which  candidates^  at  such  a  season,  always  foand 
it  necessary  to  cultivate  the  good  opinion  of  the  people :  ^  Quo 
tempore,^  says  he,  "  (scio  enim^  quam  tiniida  sit  ambitio^  qnan. 
taque  et  quam  sollicita  cupiditas  consulatus)  omnia,  non  modo 
qua;  rcprchcndi  palatu,  sed  etiam  quae  obscure  cogltari  pos- 
suut,  tiiuemus.  Rumoreiu,  fabulam  fictam  falsam,  perhorresci, 
nius ;  ora  omnium  atque  oculos  intuemur.  Nihil  enim  est 
tenerum,  tarn  aut  fragile  aut  flexibiie,  quam  voluntas  ergo  noii^ 
sensusque  civium,  qui  non  modo  improbitati  irascuntur  candi 
datorum^  scd  ctiam  in  recte  factis  ssepe  fastiibuuf*  From 
which  he  most  justly  concludes,  *  Hunc  diem  igitur  campi 
speratum  afque  exoptaturo,  sibi  proponens  Milo^  cruentis  ma« 
nibus,  scelus  atque  facinus  praD  se  ferens,  ad  ilia  centuriarui 
auspicia  veniebat?  Quam  hoc  in  illo  minimum  credibile  !"*;] 
But  though  such  amplidcation  as  this  be  extremely  beautiful 
T  must  add  a  caution. 

In  the  fourth  place,  against  extending  arguments  too  far,  an< 
multiplying  them  too  much.  This  serves  rather  to  render  a  caus< 
suspected,  than  to  give  it  weight.  An  unnecessary  multiplicity  * 
of  arguments  both  burdens  the  memory  and  detracts  from  tJte 
weight  of  that  conviction  which  a  few  well-chosen  argumenta 
carry.  It  is  to  be  observed  too,  that  in  the  amplification  of  ar- 
guments, a  disuse  and  spreading  method,  beyond  the  bounds  of 
reasonable  illustration,  is  always  enfeebling.  It  takes  off 
greatly  from  that  "  vis  et  acumen,"  which  should  be  tlie  distia; 
guishing  character  of  the  argumentative  part  of  a  discoursed 
When  a  speaker  dwells  long  on  a  favourite  argument,  and 
seeks  to  turn  it  into  every  possible  light,  it  almost  alwayi 
happens^  that,  fatigued  with  the  eflbrt,  he  loses  the  spirit  wit 


•  Well  dn  1  know  to  what  lonRth  the  timidity  ^c«  of  tuch  as  arc  candidateoi 
for  public  officen,  and  how  many  anxious  carci  and  attenttotu  a  canvau  for  lh« 
coutnlsh^  necessarily  carries  alun;;  with  it.    On  sacbau  occasion  we  are  afraii 
not  only  of  wbat  we  may  openly  be  reproached  with,  but  uf  wbat  others  iii:i] 
think  of  ui  in  secret.    The  sli^liteiit  rumour,  the  must  improbatile  taJe  that  ce 
be  deviaed  to  our  prejudice,  alarms  and  disconcerts  us.     Me  study  (he  couvli 
nance  and  tlie  looks  of  all  around  lu  :  for  notliintc  is  »o  delicate,  so  frail  aud  ui 
certain,  as  the  public  favour.     Our  fellow -citizens  not  only  arc  justly  olTend< 
with  the  rices  of  candidates,  but  even,  on  ocranion  of  roentorious  actions, 
apt  to  conceive  capricious  dis(cu«t>.    U  thrre  Uien  the  least  credibility  thai  ^li 
after  having  *o  \oux  fixed  his  nttention  on  the  iinpormnt  and  uishcd-for  day  ofj 
election,  would  dare  to  huve  any  thouGfhts  of  presenting  himself  before  (he  nn^ 
ICiiX  aviembly  of  the  people,  as  a  murderer  and  assassin,  with  bis  hands  cm^i 
bracd  in  blood  r 
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which  be  Mtout ;  and  concludes  witJi  fe«bl«»nesii  what  he  began 
with  force.  There  is  a  proper  temperance  in  reasoning,  as  tliere 
is  in  other  parts  df  n  discoiirRe. 

After  due  attention  given  to  the  proper  arrangement  of  ar- 
^meiits,  what  is  next  re(|uisite  for  their  success  is  to  express 
them  in  such  a  sfjip,  and  to  deliver  tliein  in  surh  a  inannerj  m 
shall  give  them  full  force.  On  these  heads  I  must  riter  the  reader 
to  the  directions  I  have  given  in  treating  of  style,  in  fonner 
lectures  ;  and  to  the  directions  I  am  afterwards  to  give  con- 
cerning pronunciation  and  dolivery. 

I  proceed,  therefore,  next,  to  another  essential  part  of 
discourse  "which  I  mentioned  as  the  liflh  in  order,  timl  is,  the 
Pathetic  ;  in  which,  if  any  where,  eloijuence  reiu;ns,  and  exerts 
its  power.  1  shall  not,  in  beginning  this  head,  tuke  up  tiute  in 
combating  the  scruples  of  those  who  have  moved  a  queslicMi, 
whether  it  be  consistent  with  fairness  and  candour  in  a  public 
speaker,  to  address  the  passions  of  his  audience  ?  This  is  a 
question  about  words  alone,  an<i  which  common  sense  easily 
determines.  In  inquiries  after  mere  truth,  in  matters  of  simple 
inforintition  and  instruction^  there  is  no  question  that  the 
passions  have  no  concern,  and  tliat  uU  attempts  to  move  them 
are  absurd.  Wherever  conviction  is  the  object,  it  is  the  under- 
standing alone  that  is  to  be  applied  to.  It  is  by  argument  and 
reasoning,  that  one  man  attempts  to  satisfy  another  of  what  is 
true,  or  right,  or  just ;  but  if  persuasion  be  the  object,  the  case 
is  changed.  In  ail  that  relates  to  practice,  there  is  no  man  who 
seriously  means  to  persuade  another,  but  addresses  himself  to 
his  passions  more  or  less  ;  for  this  plain  reason,  that  passious 
are  the  great  springs  of  human  action.  The  most  virtuous  man 
in  treating  of  the  most  virtuous  subject,  seeks  to  touch  the  heart 
of  him  to  whom  he  speaks  ;  and  makes  no  scruple  to  raise  his 
indignation  at  injustice,  or  his  pity  to  the  distressed^  though  pity 
and  indignation  be  passions. 

In  treating  of  tJiis  part  of  eloquence,  tlie  ancients  made  the 
same  sort  of  attempt  as  ihey  employed  with  respect  to  the  argu- 
mentative part,  in  order  to  bring  rhetoric  into  a  more  perfect 
system.  They  inquired  metaphysically  into  the  nature  of  every 
passion;  tJiey  gave  a  definition  and  description  of  it;  they 
treated  of  its  causes,  its  effects,  an<l  its  concomitants  ;  and  thence 
deduced  rules  for  working  upon  it.  Aristotle  in  particular  has, 
in  his  Treatise  upon  Rhetoric,  discussed  the  nature  of  the  pas- 
sions with  much  profoundness  and  subtdty ;  and  what  he  has 
written  on  that  head  may  be  read  with  do  siu^l  v^q>^V^  ^^  ^ 
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•Valuable  piece  of  moral  philosophy  ;  but  whether  it  will  have  any 
tlTect  in  rendering  an  orator  more  pathetic,  is  to  mc  tloubttui. 
[ft  is  not,  I  am  afraid,  any  philosophical  knowledge  of  the  pas- 
lions,  that  can  confer  this  talent.  We  must  be  in<lebtcd  for  it  to 
filature,  to  a  certain  strong  and  happy  sensibility  of  mind  ;  and 
one  may  be  a  most  thorough  adept  in  all  the  speculative  know- 
ledge that  can  be  acquired  concerning  the  passions,  and  remain 
at  the  same  time  a  cold  and  dry  speaker.  The  use  of  rules  ami 
instructions  on  this  or  any  otlier  part  of  oratory,  is  not  to  supply' 
the  want  of  genius,  but  to  direct  it,  where  it  ift  found,  into  it» 
proper  channel ;  to  assist  it  in  exerting  it>;elf  with  most  advan- 
tage, and  to  prevent  tlie  errors  and  extravagancies  into  which  it 
it  is  sometimes  apt  to  run.  On  tJie  head  of  the  pathetic,  the  fol* 
lowing  directions  api>car  to  me  to  be  useful. 

TJie  first  is,  to  consider  carefully,  wliether  the  subject  admit 
the  pathetic,  and  render  it  proper ;  and  if  it  does^  what  pari  uf 
(he  discourse  is  the  most  proper  for  attempting  it.  To  dctcr- 
iDtne  these  points  belongs  to  good  sense  ;  for  it  i»  evident  that 
there  are  many  sujjects  which  admit  not  the  pathetic  at  all^  aoj 
that  oven  in  those  that  arc  susceptible  of  it,  an  attempt  to  excite 
the  passions  in  the  wrong  place,  may  expose  an  orator  to  ridicule. 
AU  that  can  be  said  in  general  is,  that  if  we  expect  any  emotion 
which  we  raise  to  have  a  lasting  effect,  we  roust  be  careful  to 
bring  over  to  our  side,  in  tlie  first  place,  tlie  utiderstanding  and 
judgment.  The  liearers  must  be  convinced  that  there  are  good 
and  sufiicient  grounds  for  tlieir  entering  with  Manuth  into  U40 
cause.  Ti»ey  most  be  able  to  justify  to  tlicmsclvea  the  passion 
which  they  feel ;  and  remain  satisfied  that  they  are  not  carried 
anay  by  mere  delusion.  Unless  their  minds  be  brought  into 
this  state,  altlioiigh  they  may  have  been  heated  by  the  orator's 
discourse,  }et  as  soon  as  be  ceases  to  speak,  they  will  resuroe 
their  ordinary  tone  of  tliought,  and  tlie  emotion  which  he  bus 
raised  will  die  entirely  away.  Hence  most  writers  assign  the 
pathetic  to  the  peroration  or  conclusion,  as  its  natural  place  ; 
and,  no  doubt,  all  other  things  being  equal,  this  is  the  impressiou 
that  one  would  chouse  to  make  last,  leaving  the  minds  of  tlie 
hearers  wanned  with  the  subject,  after  argument  and  reasoniut; 
had  produced  tiieir  full  eflect :  but  wherever  it  is  introdur.ed,  i 
must  advise. 

In  llie  .sci^ond  place,  never  to  set  apart  a  head  of  a  dis<  ourse^j 
in  form,  for  raising  any   passion ;  never  give  wariung  liiat  yo\ 
are  about  to   be  pathetic ;  and   call  upon  your  hearers,  »$ 
fpmetiines  done    to  follow  you  in  the  attempt.    Tbu  almost 
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never  fails  to  prove  a  refrigerant  to  passion.  It  puts  the  hearers 
immediately  on  their  i^uurd,  and  disposes  tbeiu  for  criticising, 
much  more  tlian  for  being  moved.  The  iiuUrect  method  of 
making  an  impression  is  likely  to  be  more  successful ;  wheu  you 
seize  the  critical  moment  that  i»  favourable  to  emotion,  in  what- 
ever part  of  the  discourse  it  occurs,  and  then,  after  due  prepa- 
ration, throw  in  snch  drcumstances,  ami  present  such  glowing 
images,  as  may  kindle  their  passions  before  they  are  aware. 
This  can  often  be  done  more  happily  in  a  few  sentences 
inspired  by  natural  warmth,  tlian  in  a  long  and  studied  ad- 
dress. 

Id  the  third  place,  it  is  necessary  to  observe  that  there  is  a 
great  difference  between  showing  the  hearers  that  they  ought 
to  be  moved,  and  actually  moving  ihem.  This  distinction  is 
not  sufliciently  attended  to,  especially  by  preachers,  who,  if 
they  have  a  head  in  their  sermon  to  show  bow  much  we  are 
"bound  to  be  grateful  to  God,  or  to  be  compass ionate  to  the 
distressed,  are  apt  to  imagine  this  to  be  a  pathetic  part.  Now» 
all  the  arguments  you  produce  to  show  me,  why  it  is  my  duty, 
why  it  is  reasonable  and  fit  that  I  should  be  moved  in  a  certain 
way,  go  no  farther  than  to  dispose  or  prepare  me  for  entering 
Into  such  an  emotion  ;  but  they  do  not  actually  eiccite  it.  To 
every  emotion  or  passion,  Nature  lias  adapted  a  set  of  corre- 
sponding objects  ;  and  without  setting  these  berorc  the  mind, 
it  )s  not  in  tlie  power  of  any  orator  to  raise  that  emotion.  I 
am  warmed  with  gratitude,  1  am  touched  witli  compassion,  not 
when  a  speaker  shows  me  that  these  are  noble  dispositions, 
and  tliat  it  is  my  duty  to  feel  tlicm  ;  or  when  he  exclaims 
against  me  for  my  inditl'erence  antl  coldness.  All  this  time,  he 
is  speaking  only  to  my  reason  or  conscience.  He  must  describe 
the  kindness  and  tenderness  of  my  friend ;  he  must  set  before 
nie  tlie  distress  suflered  by  the  person  for  whom  he  would  inte- 
rest me  ;  then,  and  not  till  then,  my  heart  begins  to  be  touched, 

'  my  gratitude  or  my  compassion  begins  to  flow.  The  foundation, 
therefore,  of  all   successful  execution  in  the  way  of  patiietic  * 

'  oratory  is,  to  paint  the  object  of  that  passion  which  we  wish  to 
raise,  in  the  tnost  natural  and  striking  manner  ;  to  describe  it 
i^ith  such  circumstances  as  are  likely  to  awaken  it  in  the  mind^ 
of  others.  Every  passion  is  most  strongly  excited  by  sensation  ; 
as  anger  by  the  feeling  of  an  injury,  or  the  presence  of  the  in- 
jurer.  Next  to  the  influence  of  sense,  is  that  of  memory  ;  and 
next  to  memory,  is  the  influence  of  the  imagination.      Of  this 

"  power,  therefore,  the  orator  must  avail  himself,  so  as  l<i  ^Ixxk*. 
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the  imagination  of  tlie  hearers  with  circumatances  wfaich^  in 
lustre  and  steadiness,  resemble  tbose  of  sensation  aiid  remem- 
brance.    In  order  to  acconiph.sL  tliis, 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  only  effectual  method  is,  to  be  moved 
yourselves.  There  are  a  thousand  intereAting  circumstances  su^;- 
gested  by  real  passiuii,  wliich  no  art  can  imitate^  and  no  rchutv 
ment  can  supply.  Tiiere  is  obviously  a  contagion  among  Uu 
passions. 

Vt  riilpntibim  arridentf  lie  flentihus  adflentp 
Huinani  viiltas. 

The  internal  emotion  of  the  speaker  adds  a  pathos  to  his  wordi 
his  looks,  his  gestures,  and  his  whole  manner,  which  exerU 
power  almost  irresistible  over  those  who  litiar  him.*  But  on  thii 
point,  though  the  most  material  of  all,  I  shall  not  now  insist,  a^  ii 
have  often  had  occasion  before  to  show,  Uiat  all  attempts  to- 
wards becoming  pathetic,  when  we  are  not  moved  ourselves,  ex- 
pose us  to  certain  ridicule. 

Quintilian.  who  discourses  upon  ttiis  subject  with  much  gooJ 
sense.  Cakes  pains  to  inform  us  of  the  method  whicli  he  useil^f 
when  he  was  a  public  speaker,  for  entering  into  those  passioi 
which  he  wanted  to  excite  in  others ;  setting  before  his  own  im- 
agination  what    he   calls    "  phantasiae,"    or    **  visiones,"  strong 
pictures  of  the   distress  or  indignities  which  Uiey  had  sulfered^ 
whose  cause  he  was  to  plead,  and    fur   whom  he  was  to  intcres| 
his  hearers  ;  dwelling  upon  tliese,   and  putting  himself  in  tJieir: 
situation,  till  he  was  aO'ected  by  a  passion^  similar  to  that  which 
the  persons  themselves  had  felt.f     To  this  method  he  attribute*^ 
all  the  success  he  had  ever  ha<l  in  public  speaking  ;    and  tlier^J 
can  be  no  doubt,  that  whatever  tends  to  increase  au  orator'i 
sensibility,  will  add  greatly  to  his  patlietic  powers. 


*  *'  Quid  enim  altui]  est  rauso',  at  lufc^ntek,  iit'tque  in  rficenti  dolore,  disrrtisftii 
qoKdani  exclamare  vidennttir,  et  ira  nttniHinqiinm  in   tndortis  qiioqiie  elaijiieti* 
tiam  faciat ;  quam  quod  illiiilneKt  vi«  ni"ntis,  ft  ventas  ipsamornmf  quareiii  Fis' 
t(ttve  Teridimilia  ea»e  volumiiii,  aiinu*  ipM  .tiihtleft  «oruai,  qui  vere  paiiaulur,  affec- 
tibns;  et  a  tali  auiino  profidscattir  ontiiis  i|iiiilom  tactrc  judicem  volet.— Alficl- 
■miir,  ante  qaam  afficerr  rnnemur."--Q»  INT.  lili.  vi.  8.80-7, 

t  "  Vi  lionitnein  ocrisnm  qiierar ;  non  omnia  qiire  In  re  pr««enti  aco'idisw 
credibtlo  e»t,  in  oculi»  balieboF  Ni»n  perciift»or  illc  sutiitui  enimpelf  hub 
ea.pavesc«l  (■trcumveutus  ?  rxclanmbit,  vol  rogahit,  vcl  fiij;ipl !  non  fcnenlein, 
non  ^oncidf  ntem  videbo?  non  ntiimo  unnsiii^,  *t  puUor,  et  f<*mit«»,  extreran* 
dentqae  ex»piran1t>  hiatus  inaidct?— I'hi  vero  miserationv  opitt  erit,  nobis  «a« 
df!  quJbus  qit«riinur  accidi^K  credatuus,  atque  id  iintnio  tiu^itio  petMiadeamu»« 
Noa  illi  Rtrnus,  quo*  ?ravia,  indigna,  iri^tia  paiso*  qH<r*mnr.  Nee  Mg^iuua 
rwn,  quasi  alimiam  ;  «ed  a»atiiamiis  panitnp<^r  ilium  dolorcnu  lU  dicvniui, 
quBB  in  ^imiii  uostro  cuu  dictun  CMemuft." — Lib.  vt.  2.  3l-;U. 
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In  thf»  fifth  pUce,  it  in  necensary  to  attend  to  the  proper  lan- 
{^tiaf^e  of  the  (MiNsionff.  We  sliouUl  observe  in  what  nianticr  any 
one  expntsscH  himself  who  is  under  the  power  of  a  real  anci  a 
9tron|^  passion  ;  and  we  shall  always  find  hi.t  languajs^e  unutl'ected 
and  nimple.  It  may  be  animated,  indeed,  witli  bold  and  strong 
tigures,  but  it  will  have  no  ornament  or  finery.  He  is  not  at  lei- 
sure to  follow  ont  the  play  of  imacfination.  His  mind  being 
wholly  setzerl  by  one  objecrt.  which  has  heated  it.  he  huA  no  otiier 
aim,  bnt  to  represent  that  in  all  its  circumstances,  as  strongly  as 
be  feels  it.  This  must  be  the  st>le  of  the  orator,  when  he  would 
be  pathetic  ;  and  this  will  be  the  style,  il  he  speaks  fnmi  real 
feeling  ;  bold,  ardent,  simple.  No  sort  of  description  will  then 
sncceed.  but  what  is  written  fervtnie  eaiamo.  U  be  stay  till  lie 
cnn  work  up  his  style,  and  poli<ih  nod  adorn  it.  he  will  infallibly 
cool  his  own  ardour ;  and  then  he  wilt  touch  tJie  heart  no  more. 
His  composition  will  become  frigid;  it  wdl  be  tJie  language  of 
one  who  describes,  but  who  (h>es  not  feel.  VVc  must  tuke  no- 
tice, that  there  is  a  great  ditiereuce  between  paintinir  ti>  the  im- 
agination, and  painting  to  the  heart.  The  one  may  be  done 
coolly  and  at  leisure  ;  the  other  must  always  be  rapid  and  ar- 
dent In  the  former,  art  and  labour  may  be  sutlered  to  appear ; 
in  the  latter,  no  eil'ect  can  follow,  uideas  it  seem  to  be  the  work  of 
nature  only. 

In  the  sixth  place,  avoid  interweaving  any  thing  of  a  foreign 
nature  willi  the  pathetic  part  of  a  discourse.  Beware  of  nil 
digressions,  which  may  interrupt  or  turn  aside  the  natural 
course  of  the  passion,  wheu  once  it  begins  to  rise  and  swell. 
Sacritlce  all  beautieSj  however  bright  and  showy,  which  would 
divert  the  mind  from  Uie  principal  object,  and  which  would  amuse 
the  imagination,  rather  than  touch  the  heart.  Hence  comparison:! 
are  always  dangerous,  and  generally  quite  improper,  in  tlie 
midst  of  passion.  Beware  even  of  reasoning  unseasonably; 
dr,  at  least,  of  carrying  on  a  long  and  subtile  train  of  rea- 
soning, on  occasions  when  the  principal  aim  is  to  excite  warm 
emotions. 

In  the  last  place,  never  attempt  prolonging  the   pathetic  too 

much.     Warm  emotions  are  tou  violent  to  be  lasting.*     Study 

hi*  proper  time  of  making  a  retreat ;  of  making  a  transition  from 

*  **Nnnr)nam  drbct  c«»e  loa(a  miacfiilio.  Nam,  cnin  etiam  veros  dotorei 
n  iliRV'ttrinpii'i.  citing  rvniipfrnt  necn»»r  e>t  iUa,quam  tticpnHnetfiii\iinnK,  iin;«KO: 
in  qua,  II  inorMiiiiir,  ini'ryinit  laliK<ilur  autlitor.rt  ie<|nieM:ii,  el  ab  illoi  qura 
0<*^>^r)it.  iiM|ict»  ad  laiionrm  (i.>dit.  Noti  paiiamiir  i|*i«ir  tViK(>H'ere  hoc  optll; 
et  affrrriim,  cum  ad  »uiumuni  )>crdiixerifnu»,  rrliiir[Mainuii ;  uec  *pereiaii0  forfs 
«l  ahrna  mala  qnitquam  diu  pluret." — Uuint.  lib.  vi.  1.  27 
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the  passionate  to  tlte  calm  tone  ;  in  such  a  manner.,  however,  i 
to  descend  without  falling,  by  keeping  up  the  same  strain  of 
sentiment  that  was  carried  on  before,  though  now  expressing  it 
with  moi"e  moderation.  Above  all  things^  beware  of  stmining 
passion  too  far  ;  of  attempting  to  raise  it  to  unnatural  heights. 
Preserve  always  a  due  regard  to  what  the  hearers  will  bear  ; 
and  remember,  that  he  who  stops  not  at  the  proper  point ;  who 
attempts  to  carry  them  farther,  in  passion.  t])an  tbey  will  follow 
him,  destroys  his  whole  design.  By  endeavouring  to  w;irm  them 
too  much,  he  takes  the  roost  effectual  method  of  freezing  them 
completely. 

Having  given  these  rules  concerning  the  pathetic,  I  shall 
give  one  example  from  Cicero,  which  will  serve  to  illustrate  sevi&- 
ral  of  them,  particularly  the  last.  It  shall  be  taken  from  his 
last  oration  against  Verres,  wherein  he  describes  the  cruelty  ex- 
ercised by  Verrcs,  when  governor  of  Sicily,  against  one  Gavius, 
ft  Roman  citizen.  This  Gavius  had  made  his  escape  from  prison, 
into  wliich  he  had  been  thrown  b)'  the  governor ;  and  when  just 
embarked  at  Messina,  thinking  himself  now  safe,  had  uttered 
some  threats,  that  when  he  had  once  arrived  at  Rome,  Verrca 
shonld  hear  of  him,  and  be  bronght  to  account  for  having  put  a 
Roman  citizen  in  chains.  The  chief  magistrate  of  Messina,  a 
creature  of  Verres's,  instantly  apprehends  him,  and  gives  inform* 
ation  of  his  threatenings.  The  behaviour  of  Vcrres,  on  this  occa- 
sion, is  described  in  the  most  picturesque  manner,  and  with  all 
the  colours  which  wer«  proper,  in  order  to  excite  against  him  the 
public  indignation.  He  thanks  the  magistrate  of  Messina  for  his 
diligence.  Filled  with  rage,  he  comes  into  the  forum  ;  orders 
Gavius  to  be  brought  forth,  tlie  executioners  to  attend,  and  against 
the  laws,  and  contrary  to  the  well-known  priWIeges  of  a  Roman 
citizen,  commands  him  to  be  stripped  naked,  bound,  nnd  scourged 
publicly  in  a  cruel  manner,  (-icero  then  proceeds  thus  ;  *  Cacde- 
batur  virgis,  in  medio  foro  Messanie,  civis  Romanus,  Judices  !" 
every  word  rises  above  another  in  describing  this  flagrant  enor- 
mity ;  and  "Judices,"  is  brou;jht  out  at  the  end  with  the  greatest 
propriety  ;  *  Caedebatur  virgis,  in  medio  foro  Messanse,  civis 
Honianus,  Judices  !  cum  interea,  nullus  gemitus^  nulla  vox  alia 
istius  miseri,  inter  dolorem  crepitunique  plagarum  audiebatur, 
nisi  hsBC,  civis  Rumanua  sum.  Hac  se  commemoratione  civi- 
tatis,  omnia  verbera  depulsurum  a  corpore  arbitrabatur.  Is  non 
modo  hoc  non  ]>erfecit,  ut  virgarum  vim  depreearetur,  sed  cum  _ 
imploraret  saepius  usurparetque  nomea  civis,  cnix,  crux,  inquany^^^ 
infelJci  isto  ct  tcnunaoso,  qui  nunquam  istam  potetttatem  vido-^^^ 
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rut,  ooiDparabatur,  O  aoinen  dulce  libertatis  !  O  jus  eximiaiu 
nostrse  civilalis  !  0  lex  Pnrcia,  legesque  SempronitB  1 — Huc- 
ciiie  omnia  tandem  reciderunt,  ut  civis  Roiuanus,  in  proviacia 
populi  Roinaui,  in  oppido  iiederatorum,  ab  eo,  qui  beiicticio  populi 
Rutnani  fusees  et  secures  haberet,  deligatiut^  iu  foro,  virgis 
caederetur  !"♦ 

NoUiini^  can  be  tirier,  nor  better  conducted  than  this  passage. 
The  circuni.itaaccM  are  well  choscu  for  excititi;j;  boCh  the  conipAS- 
sion  ot*  his  hearers  far  Uuvius^  and  tlieir  indignaiiun  against 
Verres.  The  style  is  simple;  and  tiie  jmssianate  exclamation, 
the  address  to  liberty  and  llu:  laws,  is  nell  timed,  ami  iu  tJie 
proper  style  of  passion.  The  orator  goes  on  to  exaggerate 
Verres's  cruelty  still  farther,  by  another  very  striking  circum* 
stance.  He  ordered  a  gibbet  to  be  erected  for  Gaviu.4,  not  in  a 
common  place  of  execution,  but  just  by  the  sea-shore,  over 
against  the  coMt  of  Italy.  "  Let  him,"  said  he,  "  who  boasts 
so  much  of  his  beinir  a  Roman  citizen*  take  a  vievv  from  las  gib- 
bet of  his  own  connlry. — This  base  in.sult  over  a  <lyiiig  man  is 
Ihe  least  part  of  his  guilt,  h  was  not  Gavins  alone  that  Verres 
meant  to  insult ;  but  it  wan  you,  0  Romans  !  it  was  every  citi- 
mn  who  now  hears  me  ;  in  the  person  of  Gavius,  he  flcofl*ed  at 
y^ur  rights  and  showed  in  what  contempt  he  held  the  Roman 
naine^  and  Koinaii  liberties." 

Hitherto  all  is  beautilul.  animated,  pathetic;  and  tlw  model 
would  have  l>een  perfect,  if  Cicero  had  stop|)ed  at  this  point. 
But  his  redundant  and  Horid  genius  carried  bun  farther.  He 
must  needs  interest  not  his  hearers  only,  but  the  beasU,  the  nmun- 
tnins,  and  the  stones,  against  Verres ;  "  Si  ha^c  non  ad  cives 
Romanos,  non  ad  amicos  nostrce  civitatis,  non  ad  eos  qui  populi 
Romani  nomen  uudissent ;  denique   si    non  ad  hDmines,  verum 


*  **  In  tbc  mitUt  of  ihe  market-place  of  Mctsina,  a  Konntn  cUi/i-n,  (>  jiicIrc^  ! 
w:i»  crnvlly  kcoiii  gnl  witli  rods ;  wlit* n  in  llic  mrant'lmp,  ainiiloi  tlit*  ixnUv  ol'  tite 
tilnws  wliich  ht*  stitn'rietl,  no  ^olrt*.  no  complaint  of  this  nnlmppv  man  uas  liettrH, 
c-xcept  Uii>  exf  tnmation,  he-merolxr  IUaI  1  am  a  KomEiii  citixcii !  By  plcadiiij; 
(liU  privilcjEff-  ul'  hxs  liiitliriKlit,  lie  liopcil  to  huvc  ^topped  lite  »uoLcfe  of  the  rxe- 
filtioncr.  Kilt  his  ho}K's  were  rnin  ;  for,  so  far  wns  lit>  from  h^hvj:  able  to  ohivia 
thereby  any  mitigation  of  his  torture,  that  whvn  he  rontinuiMl  to  rct>eat  fhi&  ex- 
clanialtoii,  and  to  ptc ad  the  ri(;hcs  of  a  citizen,  a  ciou,  a  croM,  I  »ay,  wan  pre- 
pnnnKto  be  M*f  up  for  ihu  execiitiun  of  th  •  UDfortiniatc  pcr^on.  who  never  licfure 
itwl  beheld  that  instrument  of  cruel  death.  <>  wicrrd  aixl  hmmiired  name  of 
hbcitv!  O  bousted  and  revered  privileffe  of  a  Koman  cUi/eu !  O  ye  I'orciaa 
and  SempronUo  lawi*.  to  tint  iisiie  have  ye  «U  couie,  ihjl  a  cilizru  uf  Konie,  in  a 
provinre  of  llie  Uuumn  empire,  within  an  allit'd  city,  slmuld  publicly,  iu  a  market- 
place,  br  loaded  Mith  chaiiu,  and  hral'-n  ««ith  rods,  at  Uic  commiind  of  one  who. 
from  llie  favmir  of  the  Uomaii  people  alone,  derived  all  hisuuihuiily  uod  euftlgui 
01*  power  !"—c.  <a  0. 
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ad  bestiaa,  aut  etiam,  ut  longius  prof^rediar.si  in  ali<iua  defrortj» 
sima  solitudinc,  ad  saxa  et  ad  scopulos,  h«c  conqueri  H  deplo- 
rare  vellem,  lamen  omnia  inuta  atque  inanima,  tantu  et  tarn  io- 
digna  rerum  atrocitate  coinnioverentur."*  This,  with  all  th« 
deference  due  to  so  eloquent  an  orator,  we  must  pronounce  to  be 
declamatory,  not  pathetic.  This  is  straining  the  lang-uage  of  paa-i 
sion  too  far.  Every  hearer  sees  this  immediately  to  be  a  studied 
figure  of  rhetoric ;  it  may  amuse  him.  hut  instetid  of  inflnnuni^ 
him  more,  it,  in  truth,  cools  liis  passion.  So  dangerous  it  is  to 
give  scope  to  a  flowery  imagination,  when  one  intends  to  make 
a  strong  and  passionate  impression. 

No  other  part  of  discourse  remains  now  to  be  treated  of,  ex- 
cept the  peroration,  or  conclusion.  Concerning  this,  it  is  need* 
less  to  say  much,  because  it  must  vary  so  considerably,  according 
to  the  strain  of  the  preceding  discourse.  Sometimes,  the  whule 
pathetic  part  comes  in  most  properly  at  tlie  peroration.  Some- 
times, when  the  discourse  has  been  entirely  arguiucntalive,  it  is 
fit  to  conclude  with  summing  up  the  argumenU,  placing  them 
in  one  view,  and  leaving  tlie  impression  of  them  full  and  strong 
on  tlie  mind  of  the  audience.  For  tJie  great  rule  of  conclusion, 
and  what  nature  obviously  suggests,  is,  to  place  that  last 
on  which  we  choose  that  the  strength  of  our  cause  should 
rest. 

In  sermons,  inferences  from  what  lias  been  said,  make  a 
common  conclusion.  With  regard  to  these,  care  ahould  be 
taken,  not  only  that  they  rise  naturally,  but  (what  is  less  com- 
monly attended  to)  that  they  should  so  much  agree  with  tlie 
strain  of  sentiment  throughout  the  discourse,  as  not  to  brrak  I  lie 
unity  of  tlie  sermon.  For  inferences,  how  justly  soever  they 
may  be  deduced  from  the  doctrine  of  the  text,  yet  have  a  bad 
etiect,  if,  at'  the  conclusion  of  a  discourse,  tliey  intruducc  soma 
subject  altogether  new,  and  turn  oil*  our  attention  from  the  main 
object  to  which  the  preacher  had  directed  our  thoughts.  They 
appear,  in  tliis  case,  like  excrescences  jutting  out  from  the  bod^, 
which  form  an  unnatural  addition  to  it;  and  tend  to  enfeeble  ijic 
impression  which  the  composition^  as  a  wbole^  is  calculated  to 
make. 


*  **  Were  X  pmployed  In  lamentinK  [lio«e  inoranre'^  ofitn  iitroctonft  pppre<kion 
ftnH  crueUy,  not  amonR  «n  asKf>tnl>ly  of  Koinan  citixf  ih,  not  ainonc  Uit^*  nHtc*  ol 
our  itaCe,  nor  ainonfc  thoiie  who  had  ever  heard  tlir  nnnie  ut'  ilie  Kuntitn  |irople, 
not  even  anion;;  human  crciiturcK,  hut  in  thr  miiJiil  o(  the  bnile  iir,<tion  .  and  tu 
%o  farthpr,  were  I  ponrini;  forth  my  1ninrntation!i  to  the  ^tone*.  mul  In  the  luck*,  io 
•otne  ri>moie  and  drwrt  witderueKs,  v\  cti  thoKc  tnuCr  nnA  inanintitt*'  hrini*k.  wlhiM, 
at  Ui«  fccilat  ol  9ucb  thockin^  indisuitud,  bi:  Uiuwututwti^utuiui^uu.  --<.  ui 


CONCLUSION.  U\ 

The  most  eloquent  of  tbe  fVenob,  perhaps^  indeed,  of  aU 
modern  orators,  BosBuet,  Buhop  of  Meaux,  terminates  in  a  very 
moving  manner,  his  funeral  oration  on  the  great  Prince  of 
Conid^,  with  this  return  upon  himself,  and  his  old  age :  "  Accept* 
0  prince!  these  last  efforts  of  a  voice  which  you  once  well  knew. 
With  you  all  my  funeral  discourses  are  now  to  end.  Instead  of 
deploring  the  death  of  others,  henceforth  it  shall  be  my  study  to 
learn  from  yon,  how  my  own  may  be  blessed.  Happy,  if  warned 
by  those  grey  hairs,  of  the  account  which  I  must  soon  give  of  my 
ministry,  I  reserve,  solely  for  that  flock  whom  I  ought  to  feed 
with  the  word  of  life,  the  feeble  remains  of  a  voice  which  now 
trembles,  and  of  an  ardour  which  is  now  on  the  point  of  being 
extinct."* 

In  all  discourses,  it  is  a  matter  of  importance  to  hit  the  precise 
time  of  concluding,  so  as  to  bring  our  discourse  just  to  a 
point ;  neither  ending  abruptly  and  unexpectedly  ;  nor  dlas^ 
pointing  the  expectation  of  the  hearers,  when  they  look  for  the 
eloae ;  and  continuing  to  hover  round  and  round  the  conclit* 
lion,  till  they  become  heartily  tired  of  ua.  We  should  endeavour 
to  go  ofi*  with  a  good  grace ;  not  to  end  with  a  languishing  and 
brawling  sentence ;  but  to  close  with  dignity  and  spirit,  that 
we  may  leave  the  minds  of  tbe  hearers  warm;  and  dismiss 
them  with  a  favourable  impression  of  the  subject  and  of  the 
apeaker. 


LECTURE  XXXUI. 

PRONUNCIATION,  OR  DELIVERY. 

Having  treated  of  several  general  heads  relating  to  elo- 
quence, or  public  speaking,  I  now  proceed  to  another  very  im- 
portant part  of  the  subject  yet  remaining,  that  is,  the  Pronuncia- 
tion, or  Delivery  of  a  Discourse.  How  much  stress  was  laid 
jpon  this   by  the  most  eloquent  of  all  orators,  Demosthenes, 

*  **  Agr^ez  ces  derniers  efforts  d*tine  voix  qui  vous  fnteonnae.  Voas  niel- 
tres  fin  a  tous  ces  discours.  Au  Ueu  de  d^plorcr  la  mort  des  antres,  grand  prince  I 
4or^navant  je  veiix  apprendre  de  vous,  &  rendre  la  mienne  tainte.  Hcareux,  si, 
averti  parses  chevenx  blancs  dn  compte  que  je  dois  rendre  de  mon  administra- 
tion, Je  Keierve  an  troupean  que  je  dois  nourrtr  de  la  parole  de  vie,  les  restea 
d'une  Toix  qui  tombe,  et  d'une  ardear  qui  j'^teint."— These  are  ihe  last  senten- 
tences  of  that  oration  :  but  tlie  whole  of  the  peroration  from  that  pasaaRe, "  Venea, 
peiiples  venea  maintenant,"  Ace,  though  it  is  too  long  for  insertion,  is  a  great 
masterpiece  of  pathetic  eloquence. 
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appears  from  a  noted  saying  of  bis,  related  butU  by  Cicero  AuJ 
Quintilian ;  when  being  asked,  what  was  tlic  first  point  in  on^ 
tory  ?  he  answered,  Delivery  ;  and  being  a»ked,  what  was  the 
second  ;  and  afterwards,  what  was  the  tliird  ?  he  still  answered. 
Delivery.  There  is  no  wonder  that  he  should  have  rated  tliis  so 
high,  and  that  for  improving  Inraself  in  it,  he  sliould  have  ein- 
ployed  those  assiduous  and  painful  labours,  which  all  the  ancients 
take  so  much  notice  of:  for,  beyond  doubt,  nothing  is  of  more 
importance.  To  superficial  thinkers^  tlie  management  of  (he 
voice  and  gesture,  in  public  speaking,  may  appear  to  relate  to 
decoration  only,  and  to  bo  one  of  the  inferior  ai*ts  of  catching  an 
audience.  But  liiis  is  far  from  being  the  case.  It  is  intimately 
connected  with  what  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  eiul  of  all  public  speak* 
ing,  persuasion  ;  and  therefore  deserves  Uie  study  of  the  most 
giuve  and  serious  speakers,  as  much  us  of  tbose  whose  only  aim 
it  is  to  please. 

For,  let  it  be  considered,  whenever  we  address  ourselves  to 
others  by  words,  our  intention  certainly  is  to  niuke  some  im- 
pression on  those  to  whom  we  speak  ;  it  is  to  convey  to  them 
our  own  ideas  and  emotions.  Now  the  tone  of  our  voice,  our 
looks,  and  gestures,  interpret  our  ideas  and  emotions  no  less 
than  words  do  ;  nay,  the  impression  tliey  make  on  otiiers,  is 
frequently  much  stronger  than  any  tlu^.t  words  can  make,  We 
often  see,  that  an  expressive  look,  or  a  passionate  cry,  unac- 
companied by  words,  conveys  to  others  more  forcible  ideas,  and 
rouses  within  them  stronger  passions,  thun  can  be  communicated 
by  tlie  most  eloquent  discourse.  The  signification  of  our  senii- 
ments,  made  by  tones  and  gestures,  has  this  advantage  above 
that  made  by  words,  that  it  is  the  language  of  nature.  It  is  that 
nietliod  of  interpreting  our  mind  which  nature  has  dictated  to 
all,  and  which  is  understood  by  all ;  whereas,  words  arc  only 
arbitrary  convcntioiml  symbols  of  our  ideas ;  and,  by  conse- 
quence, must  make  a  more  feeble  impression.  So  true  is  thitt, 
that,  to  render  AMjrds  fully  significant,  they  nmst,  almost  in  every 
case,  receive  some  aid  from  the  manner  of  pronunciation  and 
delivery ;  and  he  who,  in  speaking,  should  employ  hare  worils, 
without  enforcing  them  by  proper  tones  and  accents,  would 
leave  us  with  a  faint  and  indistinct  iuij)reHsinn,  often  with  a 
doubtful  and  ambiguous  conception  of  what  he  had  delivered. 
Nay,  so  close  is  tlie  connexion  between  certain  sentiments  aod 
the  proper  manner  of  pronouncing  them,  that  he  who  does  not 
l)ronounre  tliem  after  that  manner,  can  never  persuade  us,  tijat 
he  believes,  or  feels,  the  senlimcuta  themselves.     His  dclivcjy 
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may  be  such  as  to  give  the  lie  Co  all  that  he  asserts.  WHion 
Marcu5  Calltilius  accused  one  of  an  attempt  to  poison  him,  bat 
fnf(»rceil  his  accusation  in  a  languid  manner^  and  without  any 
wurnilh  or  earnestness  of  delivery,  Cicero,  who  pleaded  for  the 
jcused  person,  improved  this  into  an  ar^ment  of  the  falsity  of 
le  charj^^e,  **  An  tu,  M.  Callidi,  nisi  lingerea,  sic  agcres  V*  In 
8hakespe{ire'9  Richard  II.  the  Duche.'ta  of  York  thus  impeachei 
(he  sincerity  of  her  husband  : 

Pkat]»  he  tii  ean>«»t  f— Look  upon  b'ts  face. 

HUeyes  tlu  dtt>(f  no  tfurs;  hit  prayers  are ]•*<( ; 

Hia  wurds  cume  Imm  lii«  month  ;  onr^,  fmni  wir  brrut; 

He  pray»  but  faintly,  and  would  be  denied  i 

We  pray  with  heart  and  soul. 

But,  I  believe  it  is  needless  to  say  any  more  in  order  to 
ahow  the  hij^h  importance  of  a  good  delivery.  1  proceed,  there- 
fore, to  such  observations  as  appear  to  me  most  usefid  to  be 
made  on  (his  head. 

The  preat  objects  which  every  public  speaker  will  naturally 
have  in  his  eye  in  forming  his  delivery,  are,  Uriii,  to  speak  so  as 
to  be  fully  and  easily  understood  by  all  who  hear  him  ;  and  next, 
to  speak  with  ^race  and  force,  so  as  to  please  and  to  move  his 
audience.  Let  us  consider  what  is  most  important  with  respect 
to  each  of  these.* 

In  order  to  be  fully  and  easily  understood,  the  four  chief 
requisites  are,  a  due  degree  of  loudness  of  voice ;  distinctness ; 
slowness  ;  ami  propriety  of  pronuuciation. 

The  tirst  attention  of  every  public  speaker,  doubtless,  must 
be,  to  make  himself  be  lieurd  by  all  those  to  whom  he  speaks. 
He  must  endeavour  to  till  with  his  voice,  the  space  occupied  by 
the  assembly.  This  power  of  voice,  it  may  be  thouj^ht,  is 
wholly  a  natural  talent.  It  is  so  in  a  good  measure  ;  but,  how- 
ever, may  receive  considernbie  assistance  from  art.  Much  de- 
pends for  tliifl  purpose  on  the  proper  pitch,  and  management  of 
the  voice.  Every  man  has  three  pitches  in  his  voice ;  the  high, 
the  middle,  and  the  low  one.  The  high,  is  that  which  he  uses 
in  calling'  aloud  to  some  one  at  a  distance.  The  low,  is  when  he 
approaches  to  n  whisper.  The  middle,  is  tliat  which  he  employs 
in  common  conversation,  and  which  he  should  generally  use  in 
public  discourse,  ("or  it  is  a  great  mistake,  to  imagine,  that 
one  mu.it  take  the  highest  pilch  of  his  voice,  in  order  to  bo 
well   hr-ard  by   a  great   assembly.     Tiiis  is  confounding  two 

•  On  this  whole  Kiibject,  Mr,  Shrrldan'ft  t.rciurei  on  Klocntion  are  ^ery  wor 
Uiy  ot  being  cuniulted;  and  levenil  hints  are  littc  ^;iW«:\\Kxv»m>\\t>sw. 
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things  which  are  diScrent,  loudness,  or  strength  of  sound,  Vflth 
the  key  or  note,  on  wliich  we  speak.  A  speaker  may  render 
his  voice  louder,  without  altering  the  key ;  and  we  shall  always 
be  able  to  give  most  body,  most  persevering  force  of  sound,  to 
that  pitch  of  voice,  to  which  in  conversation  we  are  accustomed. 
Whereas,  by  setting  out  on  our  highest  pitch  or  kej',  we  cer- 
tainly allow  ourselves  less  compass,  and  are  likely  to  strain  oar 


voice  before  we  have   done.     We  shall  fatigue  ourselves,  and 


speak  with  pain  ;  and  whenever  a  man  speaks  with  pain  to  him- 
self, he  is  always  beard  with  pain  by  his  audience.  Give  the 
voice,  therefore,  full  strength  and  swell  of  sound;  but  always 
pitch  it  on  your  ordinary  speaking  key.  Make  it  a  constant 
rule  never  to  utter  a  greater  quantity  of  voice^  than  you  can  af- 
ford without  pain  to  yourselves,  and  without  any  extraordinary 
effort.  As  long  as  you  keep  wittiin  these  bounds,  the  other 
organs  of  speech  will  be  at  liberty  to  discharge  tlieir  several 
offices  with  ease  ;  and  you  will  always  have  your  voice  under 
command.  But  whenever  you  transgress  these  bound.*,  you 
give  up  the  reins,  and  have  no  longer  any  management  of  it.  It 
is  a  useful  rule  too,  in  order  to  be  well  heard,  to  tix  our  eye  on 
some  of  the  most  distant  persons  in  tlie  assembly,  and  to  con- 
sider ourselves  as  speaking  to  them.  We  naturally  and  me- 
chanically utter  our  words  with  smh  a  degree  of  strength,,  aa  to 
make  ourselves  be  heard  by  one  to  whom  we  address  ourselves, 
provided  he  be  within  the  reach  of  our  voice.  As  this  is  the 
case  in  common  conversation,  it  will  hold  also  in  public  speak- 
ing. But  remember,  that  in  public  as  well  as  in  conversation, 
it  is  possible  to  offend  by  speaking  too  loud.  This  extreme  hurts 
the  ear,  by  making  the  voice  come  upon  it  in  rumbling;  indistinct 
masses  ;  besides  its  ginng  the  speaker  the  disagreeable  appear-' 
ance  of  one  who  endeavours  to  compel  assent^  by  mere  vehe* 
mence  and  force  of  sound. 

In  the  next  place,  to  being  well  heard,  and  clearly  understood, 
distinctness  of  articulation  contributes  more,  perhaps,  than  mere 
loudness  of  sound.  The  quantity  of  sound  necessary  to  till 
even  a  large  space,  is  smaller  than  is  commonly  imagined ;  and 
with  distinct  articulation,  a  man  of  a  weak  voice  will  make  it 
reach  farther  than  the  strongest  voice  can  reach  without  it 
To  this,  therefore,  every  public  speaker  ought  to  pay  great 
attention.  He  must  give  every  sound  which  he  utters  its  due 
proportion,  and  make  every  syllable,  and  even  every  letter  in 
the  word  which  he  pronounces,  be  beard  distinctly ;  without 
flJurrinij",  whispering,  or  suppressing  any  of  tlje  proper  sounds 
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In  the  tliird  place,  in  order  to  articulate  distinctly,  mode- 
ration is  requisite  with  regard  to  the  speed  of  pronouncing. 
Precipitancy  of  speech  confuanda  all  articulation^  and  aU  mean* 
itig.  I  need  scarcely  observe  that  there  may  be  also  an  extreme 
on  the  opposite  side.  It  is  obvious^  that  a  lifeless,  drawling  pro- 
nunciation, which  allows  the  minds  of  the  hearers  to  be  always 
outrunning  the  speaker,  must  render  every  discourse  insipid  and 
fatiguing.  But  tike  cxtn^ne  of  speaking  too  fast  is  much  more 
coDimon,  and  requirett  the  more  to  be  guarded  against,  becaust. 
when  it  has  grown  up  into  a  habit,  few  errors  are  more  diiliruU 
to  be  corrected.  To  pronounce  with  a  proper  degree  of  slow- 
ness, and  with  full  and  clear  articulation,  is  the  lirst  thing  to  be 
studied  by  all  who  begin  to  speak  in  public  ;  and  cannot  be  too 
much  recommended  to  them.  Such  a  pronunciation  gives  wcit^Hit 
and  dignity  to  tlieir  di:jcuurse.  It  is  a  ^reut  assistance  to  the 
voice,  by  the  pauses  and  rests  which  it  allows  it  more  easily  to 
make;  and  it  enables  the  speaker  to  swell  nil  his  sounds  both 
witli  more  force,  and  nmre  music.  It  assists  him  also  in  preser* 
ving  a  due  command  of  himself;  whereas  a  rapid  and  hurried 
manner  is  apt  to  excite  that  Qutter  of  spirits,  which  is  the  great- 
est enemy  to  all  right  execution  in  the  way  of  oratory.  *  Promp- 
tum  sit  OS,"  says  Quintilian,  *  nan  preeceps,  moderatuju,  uoa 
lentuin." 

After  these  fundamental  attentions  to  the  pitch  and  manage 
ment  of  the  voice,  to  distinct  articulation,  and  to  a  proper  degree 
of  slowness  of  speech,  what  a  public  speaker  must,  in  the  iourth 
place,  study,  is,  propriety  of  pronunciation ;  or  the  giving  to 
every  word,  which  he  utters,  that  sound,  which  the  must  polite 
usage  of  the  language  appropriates  to  it;  in  opposition  to 
broail,  vulgar,  or  provincial  pronunciation,  Tltis  is  requisite 
botli  for  speaking  iutelligibl),  and  for  sjieakiug  witli  grace  or 
beauty.  Instructions  concerning  this  article  can  be  given  by 
the  living  voice  only.  But  there  is  one  observation  which  it 
may  not  be  improper  here  to  make.  In  the  English  language, 
every  word  which  consists  of  more  s)llables  than  one,  has  one 
accented  syllable.  The  accent  rcst^  sometimes  on  the  vowel, 
sometimes  on  the  consonant.  Seldom,  or  never,  is  there  more 
than  one  accented  syllable  in  any  English  word,  however  long  ; 
and  the  genius  of  the  language  requires  the  voice  to  mark  that 
syllable  by  a  stronger  percussion,  and  to  pass  more  slightly  over 
Uie  rest.  Now,  after  we  have  learned  the  proper  seats  of  these 
acceoU,  it  is  an  important  rule,  to  give  every  word  just  the  same 
accent  in  public  speaking,  as  in  common  discourse.    Mau^  v^x- 
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Aons  err  in  this  respect.  Wlien  they  speak  in  public^  and  wilfa 
solemnity,  they  pronounce  the  syUubles  in  a  tHflferent  manner 
from  what  Uiey  do  at  oth«r  times.  They  dwell  upon  tlienj,  anil 
protract  tliem ;  they  multiply  accentfl  on  the  same  word  ;  from  M 
mistaken  notion,  that  it  gives  gravity  and  force  to  their  discnurse, 
and  adds  to  the  pomp  of  public  dedauiation.  Whereas^  this  i^ 
one  of  the  greatest  faults  that  can  be  committc/1  in  pronuuciatiun  ; 
it  makes  what  is  called  a  theatrical  or  mouthing  manner ;  and 
gives  an  artiHcial  affected  air  to  speech,  which  detracts  greatly 
botli  from  its  agrceableness,  and  its  impression. 

I  proceed  to  treat  next  of  those  higher  part^  of  delivery,  by 
studyiug  which,  a  speaker  has  something  farther  in  view  tlun 
merely  to  render  himself  intelligible,  and  seeks  to  give  grace 
aitd  force  to  what  he  utters.  These  may  be  comprised  under 
four  heads  ;  emphasis,  pauses,  tones,  and  gestures.  Let  me  only 
premise,  in  general,  to  what  I  am  to  say  concerning  them,  that 
attention  to  these  articles  of  delivery  is  by  no  means  to  be  con- 
fined, as  some  might  be  apt  to  imagine,  to  tite  more  elaborate  and 
pathetic  parts  of  a  discourse.  There  is,  perhaps,  as  great  atten- 
tion requisite,  and  as  much  skill  displayed,  iu  adapting  emphasis, 
pauses,  tones  and  gestures,  properly,  to  calm  and  plain  speak- 
ing ;  and  the  effect  of  a  just  and  graceful  delivery  will,  in  eveiy 
part  of  a  subject,  be  found  of  high  importance  for  commanding 
attention,  and  enibrcing  what  is  spoken. 

First ;  let  us  consider  emphasis.  By  this  is  meant  a  stronger 
and  fuller  sound  of  voice,  by  which  we  distinguish  the  accented 
flyllable  of  some  word,  on  which  we  design  to  lay  particular 
stress,  and  to  show  how  it  affecta  the  rests  of  the  sentence. 
Sometimes- the  emphatic  word  must  be  distinguished  by  a  par- 
ticular tone  of  voice,  as  well  as  by  a  stronger  accent  On  Uict 
right  management  of  tlie  emphasis  depend  the  whole  life  and 
spirit  of  every  discourse.  If  no  emphasis  be  placed  on  any 
words,  not  only  is  discourse  rendered  heavy  and  lifeless,  but  ihm 
meaning  left  often  ambiguous.  If  the  emphasis  be  placed 
wrong,  we  pervert  and  confound  the  meaning  wholly.  To  give 
a  common  instance :  such  a  simple  question  as  this,  *^  Do  yoa 
ride  to  town  to-day  ?"  is  capable  of  no  fewer  than  four  different 
acceptations,  according  as  the  emphasis  is  differently  placed  on 
the  words.  If  it  be  pronounced  thus :  Do  you  ride  to  town 
to-day  ?  tlie  answer  uiay  naturally  be,  No ;  I  send  my  servant 
in  my  stead.  If  thus;  Do  you  r/zie  to  town  to-day?  Answer, 
No,  I  intend  to  walk.  Do  you  ride  to  towti  to-day  ?  No,  1  ride 
out   in   the  lield!>.      Do  you  ride  to  town  t(hilayl  No;  but  1 
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tfliall  to-morrow.  In  like  manner,  in  solemn  discourse,  tlie  whole 
force  and  beauty  of  an  expression  oft»n  depend  on  tbc  accented 
word  ;  nnd  we  may  pnjsent  to  the  honrers  quite  diO'erent  views  of 
tlie  snuie  sentiment,  by  placing  the  emphasis  difterently.  In  the 
following  words  of  our  Saviour,  observe  in  w-hat  different  li^htn 
the  thought  is  placed,  according  as  tlic  words  are  pronounced. 
"  Judas,  belra}est  thou  the  Son  of  Man  with  a  kiss  '("*  Betraj^- 
est  thou — makes  the  reproach  turn  on  the  infamy  of  treachery. 
Betrayest  thou — makes  it  rest  upon  JtidasVs  connection  with  his 
muster.  Betrayest  thou  the  Son  of  Ma/i—reRis  it  upon  our 
SavionrN  personal  character  and  eminence.  Betrayest  then  the 
Son  of  Man  with  a  kiss  ? — turns  it  upon  his  prostituting  the 
signal  of  peace  and  friendship,  to  the  purpose  of  a  mark  of  de- 
struction. 

In  order  to  acquire  tlie  proper  management  of  the  emphasis, 
the  great  rule,  and  indeed  the  only  rule  possible  to  be  given,  is, 
that  the  speaker  study  to  attain  a  just  conception  of  the  force 
and  spirit  of  those  sentiments  which  he  is  to  pronounce.  For 
to  lay  the  emphasis  with  exact  propriety,  is  a  constant  exerciso 
of  j^ood  sense  and  attention.  It  is  far  from  being  an  incon- 
siderable attainment.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  trials  of  a  true 
and  just  taste  ;  and  must  arise  from  feeling  delicately  ourselves, 
and  from  judging  accurately  of  whnt  is  fittest  to  strike  the  feel- 
ings of  others.  There  is  as  great  a  difference  between  a  chap- 
ter of  the  Bible,  or  any  other  piece  of  plain  prose,  read  by  one 
who  places  the  several  emphasea  every  where  with  taste  and 
judgment,  aud  by  one  who  neglects  or  mistakes  them,  as  tlicre  ia 
between  the  same  tune  played  by  the  most  masterly  hand,  or  by 
the  most  bungling  performer. 

In  all  prepared  discourses,  it  would  be  of  great  use,  if  (hey 
were  read  over  or  rehearsed  in  private,  with  this  particular 
view,  to  search  for  the  proper  einpiiiisi,'*,  before  they  were  pro- 
bounced  in  public  ;  marking,  at  the  same  time,  with  a  pen,  the 
emphatical  words  in  every  sentence,  or  at  least  in  the  mo*it 
weighty  and  affecting  parts  of  the  discourse,  and  fixing  them 
wellin  the  memory.  Were  this  attention  oftener  bestowed,  were 
this  part  of  pronunciation  studied  witli  more  exactness,  and  not 
left  to  the  moment  of  delivery,  as  is  commoidy  done,  public 
speakers  would  find  their  care  abundantly  repaid,  by  the  remark- 
able effects  which  it  would  produce  upon  their  audience.  I^*t 
hie  catition,  at  the  same  time,  against  one  error,  that  of  multi- 
plying emphatical  words  too  much.  It  is  only  by  a  prudent 
reserve  in  the  use  of  them,  that  we  can  give  them  an^  ««\^'X* 
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If  they  recur  too  often ;  if  a  speaker  attempts  to  render  every 
tiling  which  he  says  of  high  importance,  by  a  nmltituile 
strong  emphases,  we  soon  learn  to  pay  little  regard  to  themk 
To  crowd  every  sentence  with  emphatical  words,  is  like  crowd- 
ing all  the  pages  of  a  book  with  Ittdic  characters,  which,  as  to 
the  effect,  is  just  the  same  with  using  no  such  distinctions  at  &1L 

Next  to  emi>hasis,  the  pauses  in  speaking  demand  attention^ 
These  are  of  two  kinds  ;  first,  emphatical  pauses  ;  and  next,  such 
as  mark  the  distinctions  of  sense.  An  emphatical  pause  is  made^ 
after  something  has  been  said  of  peculiar  moment,  and  on  wluch' 
we  want  to  fix  the  hearer's  attention.  Sometimes^  before  such  a 
thing  is  said,  we  usher  it  in  with  a  pause  of  this  nature.  Such 
pauses  have  the  same  effect  as  a  strong  emphasis  ;  and  are  suIk 
ject  to  the  same  rules  ;  especially  to  the  caution  just  now  given, 
of  not  repeating  them  too  frequently.  For  as  they  excite  un- 
common attention,  and  of  course  raise  expectation,  if  the  iio* 
portance  of  the  matter  be  not  fully  answerable  to  sacb  expecta- 
tion^ they  occasion  disappointment  and  disgust. 

But  the  most  frequent  and  the  principal  use  of  pauses,  is  to 
mark  the  divisions  of  the  sense,  and  at  the  same  time  to  allow 
the  speaker  to  draw  his  breath ;  and  the  proper  and  graceful 
adjustment  of  such  pauses,  is  one  of  the  most  nice  and  difficult 
articles  in  delivery.  In  all  public  speaking,  the  management  of 
the  breath  requires  a  good  deal  of  care,  so  as  not  to  be  obliged 
to  divide  wortb  from  one  another,  which  have  so  intimate  a  con- 
nection, that  they  ought  to  be  pronounced  with  the  same  brcatli, 
and  without  the  least  separation.  Many  a  sentence  is  miserably 
mangled,  and  the  force  of  the  emphasis  totally  lost,  by  divisions 
being  made  in  the  wrong  place.  To  avoid  this,  every  one,  while 
he  is  speaking,  should  be  very  careful  to  provide  a  full  suppl}  of 
br'^ath  for  what  he  is  to  utter.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  imagine^ 
that  the  breatli  must  be  drawn  only  at  the  end  of  a  period,  when 
the  voice  is  allowed  to  fall.  It  may  easily  be  gathered  at  tlie 
intervals  of  the  period,  when  the  voice  is  only  suspended  for  a 
moment  ;  and  by  this  management,  one  may  have  always  a 
sufficient  stock  for  carrying  on  the  longest  sentence,  without  im- 
proper interruptions. 

If  any  one,  in  public  speaking,  shall  have  formed  to  himself 
a  certain  melody  or  tune,  which  requires  rest  and  pauses  of  ita 
own,  distinct  from  those  of  the  sense,  he  has,  undoubtedly,  con- 
tracted one  of  tlie  worst  habits  into  which  a  public  speaker  can 
fall.  It  is  the  sense  which  should  always  rule  the  pauses  o(  the 
voice  ;  for   wherever   there    is  any   sensible  suspension  oi*  tlie 
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voice,  Ibv  hearer  is  always  led  to  expect  aomewhat  corresponding 
in  the  meaning.  Pauses^  in  public  discourse?,  must  be  formed 
upon  Uie  manner  in  which  we  utter  ourselves  in  ordinary  sensible 
coDversatJon  ;  and  not  upon  the  stifT  artificial  manner  which  we 
acquire,  from  readiug  books  according  to  the  common  punctuk- 
lion.  'ITie  general  run  of  punctuation  \a  very  arbitrary ;  often 
capricious  and  false;  and  dictates  an  uniformity  of  tone  in  the 
pauses,  which  is  extremely  disagreeable :  for  we  arc  to  observe 
that  to  render  parses  graceful  and  expressive,  tliey  must  not 
only  be  made  in  the  right  place,  but  also  be  accompanied  with  a 
proper  tone  of  voice,  by  which  the  nature  of  these  pannes  is  inti- 
mated ;  much  more  than  by  the  length  of  them,  which  can  never 
be  exactly  measured.  Sometimes  it  is  only  a  slight  and  simple 
suspension  of  voice  tjiat  is  proper  ;  sometimes  a  degree  of 
cadence  in  the  voice  is  required ;  and  sometimes  tJtat  peculiar 
tone  and  cadence,  which  denote  the  sentence  finished.  In  all 
these  cases,  we  are  to  regulate  ourselves,  by  attending  to  the 
manner  in  wliich  natare  teaches  us  to  speak,  when  engaged  in 
real  and  earnest  discourse  with  others. 

When  we  are  reading  or  reciting  verse,  there  is  a  pecidiar 
difficulty  in  making  the  pauses  justly.  The  diHiculty  arises  from 
the  melody  of  verse,  wliich  dictates  (o  the  ear  pauses  or  rests  of 
its  own  ;  and  to  ac^ust  and  compound  these  properly  with  the 
pauses  of  the  sense,  so  as  neither  to  hurt  the  ear,  nor  ofiend  tha 
understanding,  is  so  very  nice  a  matter,  that  it  is  no  wonder  we 
so  seldom  meet  with  good  readers  of  poetry.  There  are  two 
kinds  of  pauses  that  belong  to  the  music  of  verse  ;  one  is,  the 
pause  at  the  end  of  the  line ;  and  the  other,  the  ca^sural  pause 
ill  the  middle  of  it.  Willi  regard  to  tlie  pause  at  the  end  of  the 
line,  which  marks  that  strain  nr  verse  to  be  finished,  rhyme  ren- 
ders this  always  sensible,  and  in  some  measure  compels  us  to 
observe  it  in  our  pronunciation.  In  blank  verse,  where  there 
is  a  greater  liberty  permitted  of  runniflg  the  lines  into  one 
anothiT,  sometimes  without  any  suspension  in  the  sense,  it  has 
been  made  n  question^  whether  in  reading  such  verse  with  pro- 
prie^,  any  regard  ut  all  should  be  paid  to  the  close  of  a  line? 
On  the  stage,  where  the  appearance  of  speaking  in  verse  should 
always  be  avoided,  there  can,  I  thiiik,  be  no  doubt,  that  the  close 
of  such  lines  as  make  no  pause  in  the  sense,  should  not  be  ren- 
dered perceptible  to  the  ear.  But  on  other  occasions,  this  were 
improper:  for  what  is  the  use  of  melody,  or  for  what  end  has 
the  poet  composed  in  verse,  if,  in  reading  his  lines,  we  suppress 
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liis  numbers;  and  degrade  them,  by  our  pronnnciation^  info 
mere  prose  ?  We  oujy;Ijt,  therefore,  certainly  to  read  blank  ver«e 
BO,  a.s  to  moke  every  line  sensible  to  the  ear.  At  tlie  same  time, 
indoiu)2;80j  every  appearance  of  sing-song  and  tone  must  be 
carefully  guarded  against.  The  close  of  the  line,  where  it  makes 
no  puuse  in  the  meaning,  ought  to  be  marked,  not  by  such  a 
tone  as  is  used  in  finishing  a  sentence  ;  but  without  either  letting 
the  voice  fall,  or  elevating  it,  it  should  be  marked  only  by  such 
a  slight  suspension  of  sound,  as  may  distinguish  the  passage 
from  one  line  to  auoQier  without  injuring  the  meaning. 

The  other  kind  of  mu.sica1  puuse,  is  that  which  falls  some- 
where about  the  middle  of  the  verse,  and  divider  it  into  two 
hemistichs  ;  a  pause,  not  so  great  as  that  which  belongs  to  the 
close  of  the  line,  but  still  sensible  to  an  ordinary  ear.  Tlu5, 
which  is  called  the  C£esural  pause,  in  the  French  heroic  Verse 
falls  uniformly  in  the  middle  of  the  line.  In  the  English^  it  may 
fall  after  the  4th^  5th,  6th,  or  7tJi  syllables  m  tlic  line,  and  no  other. 
AVhere  the  verse  is  so  constructed,  that  this  cujsural  pause 
coincides  with  the  slightest  pause  or  division  in  the  sense,  tlie  line 
can  be  read  easily;  as  in  the  two  iirst  verses  of  Mr.  Popc^ 
MessiaJi  : 


Ye  nymphs  of  Solyma !  brf;in  the  bOD); ; 

To  beavealy  tbenin,  subliiner  suraiiu  beloniE. 

But  if  it  shall  happen  that  words,  which  have  such  a  strict  anil 
intimate  connection  as  not  to  bear  even  a  momentar}'  srparutioii, 
are  divided  from  one  another  by  this  ccesural  pause,  wc  then 
feel  a  sort  of  struggle  between  the  sense  and  the  sound,  which 
renders  it  difficult  to  read  such  lines  gracefully.  The  rule  of 
proper  pronunciation  in  such  cases  is,  t'-  regard  only  the  pause 
which  tlie  sense  forms  ;  and  to  read  the  line  accordingly.  The 
neglect  of  tlie  ceesural  pause  may  make  the  line  sound  somewhai 
unharmoniously  ;  but*  the  effect  would  be  much  worse,  if  the 
sense  were  sacrificed  to  the  sound.  For  in.stancej  in  the  follow- 
ing line  of  Milton : 


U'hat  in  tnc  \s  dark. 


lUuaiiDc  ;  wbat  U  low,  rftite  and  support — 

The  sense  clearly  dictates  the  pause  after  "  illumine,"  at  tlie  ee<_ 
of  the  third  syllable,  which,  in  reading,  ought  to  be  made  accord- 
ingly ;  though,  if  tlie  melody  oidy  were  to  be  regarded,  "  illumujQ* 
should  be  connected  with  what  follows,  and  the  pause  not  made 
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till  th«  4tli  or  6lh  syllable.     So.  m  Uie  foUowiae  line  of  51r 
Pope's  (Einstlfs  to  Dr.  Arbulbnol :) 

I  tit,  with  c^a  civility  I  rcMl— 

The  ear  pbtinly  points  out  die  ceesural  pause  as  falling  after 
"  ffad."  tlie  4th  syllable.  But  it  would  be  very  bad  reading  to 
make  any  piuise  tbere,  so  a.s  to  sepoi'ate  "  sad*  and  "  civility." 
The  sense  admits  of  no  other  pause  than  after  the  second  sylla- 
ble *^  8ii/*  which  therefore  mu3t  bo  the  only  pause  made  ia  tlio 
reading. 

I  proceed  to  treat  next  of  tonei:  in  pronunciation,  which  art) 
dilferent  botli  from  emphasis  and  pauses  ;  consisting  in  the  mo- 
dulation of  the  voice,  the  notes  or  variations  of  sound  which  we 
employ  in  public  speaking.  How  much  of  the  propriety,  the 
force  and  grace  of  discourse^  must  depend  on  these,  will  appear 
from  this  single  consideration  ;  that  to  almost  every  sentiment 
we  utter,  more  especially  to  every  strong  emotion,  nature  hath 
adapted  some  peculiar  tone  of  voice ;  iusomuch,  that  he  who 
should  tell  another  that  he  was  very  angry,  or  much  grieved,  in 
a  tone  which  did  not  suit  such  emotions,  instead  of  being  be- 
lieved, would  be  laughed  at.  Sympathy  is  one  of  the  mottt 
powerful  principles  by  which  persuaiiive  discourse  works  its 
effect  The  speaker  endeavours  to  transfuse  into  his  hearers  his 
own  sentiments  and  emotion:}  ;  wbich  he  can  never  be  successful 
in  doing,  unless  he  utters  them  iu  suck  a  manner  as  to  convince 
the  bearers  that  he  feels  them.*  The  proper  expression  of  tones, 
therefore,  deserves  to  be  attentively  studied  by  every  one  who 
would  be  a  successful  orator. 

The  greatest  and  most  material  instruction  which  can  be 
given  for  tliis  purpose  is,  to  form  the  tone8  of  public  speaking 
upon  the  tones  of  sensible  and  animated  conversation.  We  may 
observe  tliat  every  luan,  when  be  is  much  iu  earnest  in  common 
discoui'se,  when  he  is  engaged  iu  speaking  on  some  subject  which 


*  **  All  Uiit  passcM  in  the  atinc]  of  man  nmy  be  reduced  to  two  cliuscf, 
which  1  chU  ideuA  and  pniolioni.  R^  ideiu,  1  mean  all  thoughts  which  rUe 
and  p)us  in  nucre^stoit  in  llic  mind.  My  emotions,  all  exertioiu  of  Uic  miutl  in 
arrauiriug.  combining,  mid  scparuiiiif;  Its  ideas  ;  as  well  us  all  llie  etfccii  pro- 
duced on  ilie  luiiid  it»cll'hy  Uiose  ideas,  from  the  more  violent  biritaiion  of  the 
jnif violin,  lo  the  cnlravr  ferlia);»  prodnceil  by  the  operation  of  tlic  iutrllrct  and 
llie  fdjicv.  In  *hi>it,  thtiuglit  i»  Ibe  object  u)  Ibe  oop,  internal  ttr«lii)f  of  ibo 
utlier.  TlukI  which  scivti  lo  t:xprc3>ft  the  former,  I  call  the  latt{;Uiigc  uf  idcuk  ; 
tud  the  latter,  llic  lantx<ia(;c  of  cniuuonA.  Vordt  arc  rlir  ilcuk  of  the  one,  louca 
of  the  other.  U'itUuut  the  u»c  of  tlinsc  two  sorti  of  lau^uiige,  it  ii  iniposkible  tu 
communicate  thioujih  ttie  car  all  Uiat  pawes  iu  the  uiiud  of  maui." — huKUiUAK 
on  ttw  Art  ot* RvJidtug. 
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interests  him  nearly,  has  an  eloquent  or  persuasive  tone  aod 
rnatmer.  Wliat  if*  the  reason  of  our  beiuj^  often  so  fri^iil  and 
unpersuasivti  in  public  discourse,  but  our  departing  from  tlie 
natural  tone  of  speaking,  and  delivering  ourselves  in  an  affected 
artificial  manner?  Nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  to  imagine^ 
that  as  soon  as  one  mounts  a  pulpit^  or  rises  in  a  public  assem- 
bly, he  is  instantly  to  lay  aside  the  voice  with  which  he  expresses 
himself  in  private  ;  to  assume  a  new,  studied  tone,  and  a  cadence 
altogether  foreign  to  his  natural  manner.  This  has  vitiated  all 
delivery ;  this  has  given  rise  to  cant  and  tedious  monotony,  ia 
the  different  kinds  of  modern  public  speaking  especially  in  the 
pulpit.  Men  departed  from  nature  ;  and  sought  to  give  a  beauty  or 
force,  as  they  imagined,  to  their  discourse,  by  substituting  certain 
studied  musical  tones,  in  the  room  of  the  genuine  expressions  of 
sentiment,  which  the  voice  carries  in  natural  discourse.  Let 
every  public  speaker  guard  against  this  error.  Whether  he 
speak  in  a  pnvate  room,  or  in  a  great  assembly,  let  him  remcmbei; 
that  he  still  speaks.  Follow  nature  ;  consider  how  she  teaches 
you  to  utter  any  sentiment  or  feeling  of  your  heart.  Imagine  a 
subject  of  debate  started  in  conversation  among  grave  and  wise 
men,  and  yourself  bearing  a  share  in  it.  Think  after  wbat 
manner,  with  what  tones  and  inflections  of  voice,  you  would  oa 
such  an  occasion  express  yourself,  when  you  were  most  iu  earnest, 
and  sought  most  to  be  listened  to.  Carry  these  ^vitli  you  to  tbe 
bar,  to  the  pulpit,  or  to  any  public  assembly;  let  Ihese  be  tlie 
foundation  of  your  manner  of  pronouncing  there  ;  and  you  will 
take  the  surest  method  of  rendering  your  delivery  both  agreeable 
and  persuasive. 

1  have  said,  let  these  conversation-tones  be  the  JoundatioH 
of  public  pronunciation ;  for.  on  some  occasions,  solemn  public 
speaking  recpiires  them  to  be  exalted  beyond  the  strain  of  com- 
mon discourse.  In  a  formal  studied  oration,  the  elevation  of  the 
style,  and  the  harmony  of  the  sentences,  prompt  almost  necessa- 
rily, a  modulation  of  voice  more  rounded,  and  bordering  more 
upon  music,  than  conversation  admits.  This  gives  rise  to  what 
is  called  the  declaiming  manner.  But  though  this  mode  of  pro- 
nunciation runs  considerably  beyoiul  ordinary  discourse,  yet 
still  it  must  have  for  its  basis  the  natural  tones  of  grave  and  dig- 
nified conversation.  I  must  observe,  at  the  same  time,  that  the 
constant  indulgence  of  a  declamatory  manner  is  not  favourable 
either  to  good  composition  or  good  delivery  ;  and  is  in  hazard 
of  betraying  public  speakers  into  that  monotony  of  tone  and  ci 
deuce^  which  is  so  generally  complained  of.  Whereas,  he  who  fo 
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the  general  run  of  bis  delivery  tipon  a  speaking  manner,  is  not 
likely  ever  to  become  disa^eeable  through  monotony.  Ho  will 
have  the  same  natural  variety  in  his  tones,  which  a  person  has 
in  conversation.  Indeed,  the  perl'eclion  of  delivery  requires  both 
these  diflerent  manners,  that  of  speaking  with  liveliness  and  ease, 
and  that  of  declaiming  with  stateliness  and  dignity,  to  be  pos- 
sessed by  one  man  ;  and  to  be  employed  by  him,  according  as  the 
dJifercnt  parts  of  his  discourse  require  either  the  one  or  the  other. 
This  is  a  perfection  which  is  not  attained  by  many  ;  the  great- 
est part  of  public  speakers  allowing  their  delivery  to  be  formed 
altogetber  accidentally  ;  according  as  some  turn  of  voice  ap- 
pears to  them  most  beautiful,  or  some  artilicial  model  has 
caught  their  fancy;  and  acquiring,  by  these  means,  a  liabit  of 
pronunciation  which  they  can  never  vary.  But  the  capital  direc- 
tion, which  ought  never  to  be  forgotten,  is,  to  copy  the  proper 
tones  for  expressing  every  sentiment  from  those  which  nature 
dictates  to  us,  in  conversation  with  oUiers ;  to  speak  always 
with  her  voice,  and  not  to  form  to  ourselves  a  fantastic  public 
manner,  from  an  absurd  fancy  of  its  being  more  beautiful  than  a 
natural  one.* 

It  now  remains  to  treat  of  gesture^  or  what  is  called  action 
in  public  discourse.  Some  nations  animate  ilieir  words  in  con»- 
mon  conversation,  with  many  more  motions  of  the  body  than 
others  do.  The  French  and  the  Italians  are  in  this  respect, 
much  more  sprightly  Uian  we.  But  there  is  no  nation,  hardly 
any  person  so  phlegmatic,  ns  not  to  accompany  their  words  with 
some  actions  and  gesticulations,  on  all  occasions,  when  they  are 
much  in  earnest.  It  is  therefore  unnatural  in  a  public  speaker, 
it  is  inconsistent  with  that  earnestness  and  seriousness  wliich  he 
ought  to  show  in  all  aflairs  of  moment,  to  remain  quite  un- 
moved in  his  outward  appearance ;  and  to  let  tlic  words  drop 
from  his  mouth,  without  any  expression  of  meaning  or  warmth  in 
bis  gesture. 

The  fundamental  nde  as  to  propriety  of  action,  is  undoubt- 
edly the  same  with  what  I  gave  as  to  propriety  of  tone. 
Attend  to  the  looks  mid  gestures,  in  which  earnestness,  indig- 


*  **  Loqucrc,"  (say*  ao  natbor  of  the  iMt  century,  wbo  hu  written  a  trcalUc 
in  versc^  de  Gutn  et  Voce  Oratorii,) 

"Loqucrc;  hoc   vittum  conimuDe,  loquatar 

Vt  neroo;  at  triisu  decUmitrc  oniuia  voce 
Tv  loquerc,  lit  ino*  eil  borainDm  ;  boat  et  tauat  tUcf 
Itle  ululat ;  rtiilit  bic  ;  (tkri  li  talU  dii^nam  eit) 
Non  liomioejn  vox  ulta  *onat  ratiooe  loqueotem," 

Joan  NO  Lvcai.  de  GetCu  et  Vore*— Jib.  ii     ParU,  VBH, 
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nation^  compassion,  or  any  other  emotion^  dijcovers  itself  to 
moat  advantage  in  the  common  int«-rcourse  of  men :  and  lei 
these  be  your  model.  Some  of  thexe  looks  and  gestures  are 
common  to  all  men  ;  and  there  are  also  certain  peculiarities 
of  manner  which  distinguish  every  individual.  A  public  speaker 
must  take  that  manner  which  is  most  natural  to  himself.  For^ 
it  is  here,  just  as  in  tones.  It  is  not  the  business  of  a  speaki 
to  form  to  himself  a  certain  set  of  motions  and  gestures,  which 
he  thinks  most  becoming  and  agreeable,  and  to  practise  thesa 
in  public,  without  their  having  any  correspondence  to  the  man- 
ner which  is  natural  to  him  in  private.  His  gestures  and 
motions  ought  all  to  carry  that  kind  of  expression  which  nature 
has  dictated  to  him ;  and  unless  this  be  the  case,  it  is  impos- 
sible, by  means  of  any  study,  to  avoid  tlieir  apjiearing  stiH  and 
forced. 

However,  although  nature  must  be  the  groundwork,  I  admil 
that  there  is  room  in  this  matter  for  some  study  and  art.     For] 
many  persons    are  naturally  ungraceful  in  the  motions  whicai 
they  make  ;  and  this  ungracefulness  might,  in  part  at  least,   be 
reformed  by  application  and  care.     The  study  of  action  in  pub- 
lic speaking,  consists  chiefly  in  guarding  against  awkward  ant 
disagreeable  motions,  and  in  learning  to  perform  such  as  are 
natural  to  the  speaker,  in  the  most  becoming  manner.     For  thia 
end  it  has  been  advised  by  writers  on  this  subject,  to  practisol 
before  a  mirror,  where  one  may  see  and  judge  of  his  own  ges- 
tures.    But  I  am  afraid,  persons  are  not  always  the  best  judgea 
of  the  gracefulness  of  their  own  motions;  and  one  may  declnioij 
bmg  enough  before  a  mirror,  without  correcting   any  of  lila 
faults.     The  judgment  of  a  friend,  whose  good  taste  they  can 
trust,  will  be  found   >f  much  greater  advantage  to  beginners, 
than  any  mirror  they  can  use.     With  regard  to  particular  rulea. 
concerning  action  and  gesticulation,  Quintilian  has  delivered  a' 
great  many,  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  eleventh  book  of  his  In- 
stitutions ;   and   all   tlic  modem  writers  on  this  subject  have 
done  little  c^se  but  translate  them.     1  am  not  of  opinion  that 
such  rules,  delivered  eitlier  by  tlie  voice  or  on  paper,  can  be  of 
much  use,   unless   persons   saw   them   exeinplitied  before  tlieir 
eyes.* 


*  The  few  following  hintt  only  I  shall  adventnrc  to  throw  ont,  in  ca»c  they 
may  he  of  iiny  wivice.     When  speaWin;  In  public,  one  should  «tndy  to  pce»enre' 
Ai  much  tliffnily  u  possible.  In  the  whole  aitUadeuf  the  body.     An  erect  |Mm|iir* 
ii  ^nerally  xu  be  rhuften ;  sUudinf*  firm,  ad  **  lo  have  (be  TulleKt  «nd  Icecj^l 
command  of  all  hii  inotioru;  any  iuclinatton  nhich  t«  tt»t*d  tliouUl  he  furwaMA-J 
towards  the  hearers,  which  is  a  ualural  cxprcMioa  of  earoMtacM.    As  Ibr  tta 
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I  shall  only  add  further  on  this  headj  that  in  order  to  succeed 
well  in  delivery,  nothing  is  more  necessary  titan  for  a  8]>caker 
to  guard  against  a  certain  flutter  of  spirits,  which  is  peculiarly 
incident  to  those  who  begin  to  speak  in  public.  He  must  en- 
deavour above  all  things  to  be  recollected^  and  master  ofhinxself. 
For  this  end,  he  will  find  nothing  of  more  use  to  him  tliun  to 
study  to  become  wholly  engaged  in  his  subject ;  to  bo  possessed 
with  a  sense  of  its  iujportance  or  seriousness ;  to  be  concerned 
much  more  to  persuade  than  to  please.  He  will  generally  please 
most,  when  pleasing  is  not  his  sole  nor  chief  aim.  Tliis  is  the 
only  rationed  and  proper  method  of  raising  one's  self  above  that 
timid  and  bashful  regard  to  an  audience,  wliich  is  so  ready  to 
disconcert  a  speaker,  both  as  to  what  ho  is  to  say,  and  00  to  his 
mauuer  of  saying  it. 

I  cannot  conclude  without  an  earnest  admonition  to  guard 
against  all  aflectation,  which  is  the  certain  ruin  of  good  delivery. 
Let  your  manner,  whatever  it  is,  be  your  own ;  neither  imitated 
from  another,  nor  assumed  upon  some  imaginary  model,  which 
is  unnatural  to  you.  Whatever  is  native,  even  though  accom- 
panied with  several  defects,  yet  is  likely  to  please ;  because  it 
shows  us  a  nuiri ;  because  it  has  the  appearance  of  coming  from 
the  heart.  Whereas  a  delivery,  attended  with  several  acquired 
yraces  and  beauties,  if  it  be  not  easy  and  free,  if  it  betray  the 
marks  of  art  and  affectation,  never  fails  to  disgust.  To  afUin 
au  extremely  correct,  and  perfectly  graceful  delivery,  is  what 
few  ran  expect ;  so  many  natural  talents  being  requisite  to  con- 
cnr  in  forming  it.  But  to  attain,  what  us  to  the  effect  is  very 
tittle  inferior^  a  forcible,  and  persuasive  manner,  is  witliin  the 
power  of  most  persons  ;  if  tliey  will  only  unlearn  false  and  cor* 


contiteDftzicc,  Uie  chUr  rale  U,  thai  it  thouU!  correspond  wiUi  tUc  naiare  of  tiic 
dtwonne;  and  when  no  particular  emotion  a  rxprciied,  a  aeriom  and  manly 
look  15  always  the  bc^t.  Tbc  tya  should  iicver  he  6xcd  clo»r  on  any  ouc  ubjcci, 
bat  move  cniily  round  the  audience.  In  tlie  motionf  made  with  tlM>  hands,  con- 
•ivt  the  chief  part  of  ((vsturft  in  tpeakinc  The  ancients  condemned  all  motions 
iMrfomied  by  the  left  hand  aluuc ;  but  I  am  uut  sensible  that  these  nre  always  of- 
fensive, tbouch  it  is  natural  fur  thi^  ri|chl  hand  tu  be  more  fieqiicntly  employed. 
Warm  emotions  dpinnnd  the  motion  of  tiuili  hand%  corresponding  together.  But 
whether  one  K^.tticulatp*  wilh  one  ur  with  both  hundSf  it  is  an  important  mlr, 
that  all  his  motions  should  br>  tVec  and  r&«y.  Narrow  and  straitened  movements 
are  {generally  tmi^^raceful;  for  which  reason,  motions  maile  with  the  hands  are 
directed  tu  prucccd  from  the  shoulder  rather  ihiin  frum  the  c4huw.  rcrpcntlicMlK'- 
nioTenicnts  tou  with  the  hund^,  that  i5,  in  the  >tiaii;ht  line  up  and  du\«n,  which 
Shakspearc  in  llnmlet  calls  *'»awiuic  the  air  with  tlie  buud,"  are  seldom  (uod. 
<llilit|««  mottoni  are.  in  ecueral,  the  most  (p-aceful.  Too  sudden  and  nimble  rii>- 
tions  shuiild  be  likewise  avoided.  Eamehlueis  can  be  fully  expiesseU  without 
llieni.  Shakspeare's  dirtrtioni  on  thia  head  are  full  of  K^od  «cn&c:  "  L»e  <»U 
ICently,**  M>«  he;  **and  in  the  veiy  toneoi  and  tempest  uf  pas*iuii.  acquire  a 
lal  mMf  ffive  it  iinoot!inc«," 
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Topt  habits ;  If  they  will  allow  theni(ielves  to  follow  nature,  and 
will  speak  in  public  as  they  do  in  private,  when  they  speak  in 
earnest  and  from  the  heart.  If  one  Jms  naturally  any  gross  de- 
fects in  his  voice  or  gestures,  he  begins  at  the  wronj^  end,  if  be 
attempts  at  reforming  tliem  only  when  he  is  to  speak  in  pabUc. 
He  should  begin  with  rectifying  them  in  his  private  manner  of 
speaking ;  and  then  carry  to  the  public  the  right  habit  he  has 
formed.  For,  when  a  speaker  is  engaged  in  a  public  discourse, 
he  should  not  be  then  employing  his  attention  about  his  manner 
or  thinking  of  his  tones  and  hLs  gestures.  If  he  be  so  employed, 
study  and  afiectation  will  appear.  He  ought  to  be  then  quite 
in  earnest ;  wholly  occupied  with  his  subject  and  his  sentiments; 
leaving  nature,  and  previously  formed  habits^  to  prompt  and 
suggest  his  manner  of  delivery* 
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MEANS  OF  IMPROVING  IN  ELOQUENCE. 

I  HAVE  now  treated  fully  of  the  dififerent  kinds  of  pnblie 
speaking,  of  the  composition,  and  of  the  delivery  of  a  discourse. 
Before  I  iinish  this  subject,  it  may  be  of  use  to  suggest  some 
things  concerning  the  properest  means  of  improvement  in  the 
art  of  public  speaking,  and  the  most  necessary  studies  for  that 
purpose. 

To  be  an  eloquent  speaker,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word, 
is  fur  from  being  either  a  common  or  an  easy  attainment.  In- 
deed, to  compose  a  florid  harangue  on  some  popular  topic,  and 
'to  deliver  it  so  as  to  amuse  an  audience,  is  a  matter  not  very 
diRicult.  But  thougfi  some  praise  be  due  to  tliis,  yrt  the  idea 
which  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  of  eloquence,  is  much  higher. 
It  is  a  great  exeilion  of  the  human  powers.  It  is  the  art  of 
being  persuasive  and  commanding  ;  the  art,  not  of  pleasing  the 
fancy  merely,  but  of  speaking  both  to  llie  understanding  and  to 
the  heart ;  of  interesting  the  hearers  in  such  a  degree,  as  to 
seize  and  carry  them  along  with  us ;  and  to  leave  them  with  a 
deep  and  strong  impression  of  what  tliey  have  heard.  How 
many  talents,  natural  and  ac^jnired,  must  concur  for  carrying 
this  to  perfection  !  A  strong,  lively,  and  warm  imagination  ; 
quick  sensibility  of  heart,  joined  with  solid  judgment,  good 
sense,  and  presence  of  mind ;  nil  improved  by  great  and  loni^ 
attention  to  style  and  composition ;  and  supported  also  by  the 
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exterior,  yet  important  quaJififatmns,  of  a  ^a^^eful  maaiier,  a 
presencf  not  nn^iinly.  ami  a  lull  and  tunenble  voice.  How 
little  reason  to  wonder^  that  a  perfrct  and  ucronipHshcd  orator 
should  be  one  of  the  characters  that  is  most  rarely  to  be 
found ! 

Let  us  not  despair,  liowever.  Between  mediocrity  and 
perfection,  tliere  is  a  very  wide  interval.  There  are  many  in- 
termediate spaces,  which  may  be  filled  up  with  honour;  and 
the  more  rare  and  ditiicuU  that  conipleU;  perfection  is«  the 
greater  is  the  honour  of  approaching  to  it,  though  we  do  not 
folly  attain  it.  The  number  of  orators  who  .stand  in  the  highest 
class  is,  perhaps,  smaller  than  the  number  of  poets  who  are 
foremost  in  poetic  fame  ;  but  the  study  of  oratory  has  this  atU 
vantage  above  that  of  poetry,  that,  in  poetry,  one  must  be  an 
eminently  good  performer,  or  he  is  not  supportable : 

MediocHbas  owe  poctis 


Noti  homines,  non  Di,  oon  coocesserc  colnmnK.* 

In  eloquence  this  does  not  hold.  There,  one  may  possess  a 
moderate  station  with  dignity.  Eloquence  admits  of  a  great 
many  difl'erent  forms  ;  plain  and  simple,  as  well  as  high  and 
pathetic ;  and  a  genius  that  cannot  reach  the  latter,  may  shin© 
with  much  reputation  and  usefulness  in  the  former. 

VVliether  nature  or  art  contribute  most  to  form  an  orator,  \t^ 
a  trifling  inquiry.  In  all  attainments  whatever,  nature  must 
be  the  prime  agent.  She  must  bestow  the  original  talents. 
She  must  sow  the  seeds  ;  but  culture  is  requisite  for  bringing 
these  seeds  to  perfection.  Nature  must  alwajs  have  done 
somewhat;  but  a  great  deal  will  always  be  left  to  be  done  by 
art.  This  is  certain,  that  study  and  discipline  are  more  neces- 
sary for  the  improvement  of  natural  genius,  in  orator^%  than  they 
are  in  poetry.  What  I  mean  is,  that  tliough  poetry  be  capable 
of  receiving  assistance  from  critical  art,  yet  a  poet,  without  any 
aid  from  art,  by  the  force  of  genius  alone,  can  rise  higher  than  a 
public  speaker  can  do,  who  has  never  given  attention  to  the 
rules  of  style,  composition,  and  delivery.  Homer  lormcd  him- 
self; Demosthenes  and  Cicero  were  formed  by  the  help  of  much 
labour,  and  of  many  assistances  derived  from  the  labour  of 
others.  After  these  preliminary  observations,  let  us  proceed  to 
the  main  design  of  this  lecture  ;  to  treat  of  the  mcaus  to  be 
nsed  for  improvement  iu  eloquence. 


'  PdrOm],  >D(1  man,  anil  Icttntil  post  deulf"r« 
lliat  pocU  ever  are  ut'middlios  •Ue."— FRAVClt* 
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la  the  first  place,  what  stands  highest  in  the  order  of  meiuis^ 
in  personal  character  and  disposition.  In  order  to  he  a  truly 
eloquent  or  persuasive  speaker,  nothing  is  more  necessary  thau 
to  be  a  virtuous  man.  This  was  a  favourite  position  among  the 
ancient  rhetoricians :  "  Non  posse  oratoreni  esse  nisi  virutu 
bouum."  To  find  any  such  connexion  between  virtue  and  one 
of  the  highest  liberal  arts,  must  give  pleasure ;  and  it  can,  1 
think,  be  clearly  shown,  that  this  ia  not  a  mere  topic  of  declama- 
tion, but  that  the  connexion  here  alleged,  is  undoubtedly  founded 
in  truth  and  reason. 

For  consider,  first,  whether  any  thing  contribute  more  to 
persuasion,  than  the  opinion  which  we  entertain  of  the  probity 
disinterestedness,  candour,  and  other  good  moral  qualities  of 
the  person  who  endeavours  to  persuade  ?  These  give  weight  and 
force  to  every  thing  which  he  utters ;  uay,  they  add  a  beauty  to 
it ;  they  dispose  us  to  listen  with  attention  and  pleasure ;  and 
create  a  secret  partiality  in  favour  of  that  side  which  he  espouses. 
Whereas,  if  we  entertain  a  suspicion  of  craft  and  disingcuuity, 
of  a  corrupt,  or  a  base  mind  in  the  speaker,  his  eloquence  loses 
all  its  real  etiect.  It  may  entertain  and  amuse ;  but  it  is  viewed 
as  artifice^  as  trick,  as  the  play  only  of  speech,  and,  viewed  in 
this  light,  whom  can  it  persuade?  ^Ve  even  read  a  book  with 
more  pleasure,  when  we  think  favourably  of  its  author;  but 
when  we  have  the  living  speaker  before  our  eyes,  addressing  us 
personally  on  some  subject  of  importance,  the  opinion  we  enter- 
tain of  his  character  must  have  a  much  more  powerful  eiFect. 

Out,  lest  it  should  be  said,  tJiat  this  relates  only  to  the  cha- 
racter of  virtue,  which  one  may  maintain,  without  being  at 
bottom  a  truly  worthy  man,  I  must  obstrve  further,  that  besides 
the  weight  which  it  adds  to  character,  real  virtue  operates  also, 
in  other  ways,  to  the  advantage  of  eloquence. 

First,  nothing  is  so  favourable  as  virtue  to  the  prosecution 
of  honourable  studies.  It  prompts  a  generous  emulation  to  ex- 
cel ;  it  inures  to  industry ;  it  leaves  Iho  mind  vacant  and  free, 
master  of  itself,  disencumbered  uf  those  bad  passions,  and  disen- 
gaged from  those  mean  pursuits,  which  have  ever  been  found 
the  greatest  enemies  to  true  proficiency.  Quiutiliau  has  touched 
this  consideration  very  properly  :  "  Quod  si  ugrorum  nimia  rura, 
et  sollicitior  rei  familiaris  diligentia,  et  vcuantU  volupUis,  et  dati 
spectaculis  dies,  multum  studiis  aufenmt,  quid  pntamus  fucturas 
cupiditatem,  avaritiam,  invidiam  7  Nihil  enim  est  tarn  orcnpatom, 
tarn  multiforme,  tot  ac  <am  variis  atlectibus  coucisum,  alquc 
laceratum,  (|uam  mala  mens.     Quis  inter  ha:c,  literis,  aut  uUi 
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bonsfi  artij  locua  ?  Nod  liercle  magis^  quam  frngibiis  in  terra 
Beiitibu8  ac  rubis  occupatn.^* 

But,  besides  tliis  consideration,  there  is  another  of  still  hip^her 
importance,  though  I  am  not  sure  of  its  being  attended  to  as 
much  as  it  deserves ;  namely,  that  from  the  fountain  of  real  and 
genuine  \'irtue,  are  drawn  tliose  sentiments  which  will  ever  be 
most  powerful  in  ailecting  llie  hearts  of  others.  Bad  as  the 
world  is,  Tiothii)^  has  so  great  and  universal  a  command  over 
the  minds  of  men  as  virtue.  No  kind  of  langunge  is  so  gene- 
rally understood,  and  so  powerfully  felt,  as  the  native  language 
of  worthy  and  virtuous  feelings.  He  only,  therefore,  who  pos- 
sesses these  full  and  strong,  can  speak  properly,  and  its  own 
langaage,  to  the  heart.  On  all  great  subjects  and  occasions, 
there  is  a  dignity,  there  is  an  energy  in  noble  sentiments,  which 
is  overcoming  and  irresistible.  They  give  an  ardour  and  a 
flame  to  one's  discourse,  which  seldom  fails  to  kinrlle  a  like 
flame  in  those  who  hear  ;  and  which,  more  tiian  any  other  cause, 
bestows  on  eloquence  that  power  for  which  it  is  fumed  ol*  seiz 
ing  and  transporting  an  audience.  Here  art  and  imitation  will 
not  avail.  An  assumed  character  conveys  nothing  of  this  power- 
ful warmth.  It  is  only  a  native  and  unaffected  glow  of  feeling, 
which  can  transmit  the  emotion  to  others.  Hence  the  most  re 
nowned  orators,  such  as  Cicero  and  Demosthenes,  were  no  less 
distinguished  for  some  of  tiie  high  virtues,  as  public  spirit  and 
zeal  for  their  country,  than  for  eloquence.  Beyond  doubt,  to 
tiiese  virtues  their  eloquence  owed  much  of  its  efl'ect;  and  those 
orations  of  theirs,  in  which  there  breatlies  most  of  the  virtuous 
and  magnanimous  spirit  are  those  which  have  most  attracted  the 
admiration  of  ages. 

Nothing,  therefore,  is  more  necessary  for  those  who  would 
excel  in  any  of  the  higher  kincis  of  oratory,  tlian  to  cultivate 
habits  of  tlie  several  virtues,  and  to  refine  and  improve  all  their 
moral  feelings.  Whenever  these  become  dead,  or  callous,  tliey 
may  be  assured,  that,  on  every  great  occasion,  they  will  speak 
with  less  power,  and  less  success.     The  sentiments  and  dispusi- 


"  "  If  tlie  tnanaicemcnt  of  an  estate,  if  anxiotu  attention  to  doiftcitic  economy, 
a  passion  for  huntinfr,  or  whale  days  given  up  lo  public  piare-A  of  amu^rmrnt, 
roniume  ik>  tnnch  time  that  is  due  to  study,  liow  much  p'cater  wa»(e  mu»t  be 
ut'caHivned  by  Uccutious  desires,  nvarice,  or  rnvy  t  Nulliiiij;  in  *o  irmcb  hurried 
and  ftKtCutod,  so  coDtradiclory  to  iUftf,  or  su  Tiulently  turn  and  kliultercd  by  cufw 
6ictinK  passions,  as  a  bad  heart.  Amidst  the  distractiuus  which  it  pr(x)uce-S 
what  room  is  let\  tor  the  cultivtition  of  letters,  or  Uie  pursuit  of  any  boooarable 
.1  No  inure,  a&suredty,  tbau  thire  is  tor  the  growth  of  corn  in  afield  that  u 
verrun  wiUi  ikoms  aud  braniUes.*'— XII.  L  &, 
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Honn,  particularly  requisite  for  tbem  to  culUvafe,  are  the  follow* 
ing  :  the  love  of  justice  and  order,  and  indignation  at  insolence 
and  op]>res8ion ;  the  love  of  honesty  and  truths  and  detestation 
of  fraud,  meanness,  and  corruption  ;  magnanimity  of  spirit ;  the 
love  of  liberty,  of  their  country,  and  the  public  ;  zeal  for  all  great 
and  noble  designs,  and  reverence  for  all  worthy  and  heroic  cha- 
racters. A  cold  and  sceptical  turn  of  mind  is  extremely  adverse 
to  eloquence  :  and  no  less  so,  is  that  cavilling  disposition  which 
takes  pleasure  in  depreciating  what  is  great,  and  ridiculing  what 
18  generally  admired.  Such  a  disposition  bespeaks  one  not 
very  likely  to  excel  in  any  lliing ;  but  least  of  all  in  ora- 
tory. A  true  orator  should  be  a  person  of  generous  senti- 
inepts^  of  warm  feelings,  and  of  a  mind  turned  towards  the  admi* 
ration  of  all  Uiose  great  and  high  objects,  which  mankind  are  * 
nalarally  formed  to  admire.  Joined  witJj  the  manly  virtues,  ho 
should,  at  tlie  same  time,  possess  strong  and  tender  sensibility  to  ' 
all  the  injuries,  distresses,  and  sorrows  of  his  fellow-creatures  ; 
a  heart  that  can  easily  relent;  that  can  readily  enter  into  fbe  cir- 
cumstances of  others,  and  can  make  their  case  his  own.  A  proper 
mixture  of  courage,  and  of  modesty,  must  always  be  studied  by 
every  public  speaker.  Modesty  is  essential ;  it  is  always,  and 
justly,  supposed  to  be  a  concomitant  of  merit ;  and  every  appear- 
ance of  it  is  winning  and  prepossessing.  But  modesty  ought 
not  to  run  into  excessive  timidity.  Every  public  speaker 
should  be  able  to  rest  somewhat  on  himself;  and  to  assume 
that  air,  not  of  self-complacency,  but  of  firmness,  which  be-- 
speaks a  consciousness  of  his  being  thoroughly  persuaded 
of  the  truth,  or  justice,  of  what  he  delivers  ;  a  circumstance 
of  no  small  consequence  for  making  impression  on  those  who 
hear 

Next  to  moral  qualifications,  wliat,  in  the  second  place,  w 
most  necessary  to  an  orator,  is  a  fund  of  knowledge.  Much  is 
this  inculcated  by  Cicero  and  Quintilian  :  '^  Quod  omnibas 
disciplinis  et  artibus  debet  esse  instructus  orator."  By  which 
they  mean,  that  he  ouglit  to  have,  what  we  call,  a  liberal  educa- 
tion ;  and  to  be  formed  by  a  regular  study  of  pluloaophy,  and 
the  polite  arts.     We  must  never  forget  that, 

Scrlbendi  recte,  lapere  est,  et  pnocipiam  et  fom. 

Good  sense  and  knowledge  are  tlie  foundation  of  all  good 
speaking.  There  is  no  art  that  can  teach  one  to  be  eIoqueut« 
in  any  sphere,  without  a  suiheieut  acquaintance  with  what  be- 
longs to  that  sphere ;  or  if  there  were  an  art  th&t  made  sucl' 
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pretensioas,  It  would  be  mere  quackery,  lika  the  pretensions  or 
the  sophists  of  nld^  to  teach  their  diffciples  to  speak  for  and 
against  every  subject ;  and  would  be  deservedly  exploded  by  all 
wise  men.  Attention  to  style,  to  composition,  and  all  the  urtit 
of  speech,  ran  only  assist  an  orator  in  setting  off,  to  advantage, 
the  stock  of  materials  which  tie  possesses  ;  but  the  stock,  the 
materials  themselves  must  be  brought  from  otlier  quarters  than 
from  rhetoric.  He  who  is  to  plead  at  the  bar,  must  make  him* 
self  thoroughly  master  of  the  knowledge  of  the  law;  of  all  the 
teaming  and  experience  that  can  be  useful  in  las  profession,  for 
supportinj^  a  cause  or  convincing  a  judge.  He  who  is  to  speak 
from  the  pulpit,  must  apply  himself  closely  to  the  study  of  divi- 
nity, of  practical  reli;<ion,  of  morals,  of  human  nature;  tliat  ho 
may  be  rich  in  all  the  topics,  both  of  instruction  and  of  iversua- 
slon.  He  who  would  tit  himself  for  \mn^  a  member  of  the  su- 
preme council  of  the  nation,  or  of  any  public  assembly,  must  be 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  business  that  belongs  to  such 
assembly;  he  must  study  the  forms  of  court,  tlie  course  of  pro- 
cedure ;  and  must  attend  minutely  to  all  tlie  facts  that  may  bd 
the  subject  of  question  or  deliberation. 

Besides  the  knowledge  that  properly  belongs  to  his  profes- 
sion, a  public  speaker,  if  ever  he  expects  to  be  eminent,  must 
make  himself  acquainted,  as  far  as  his  necessary  occupationj 
allow,  with  the  general  circle  of  polite  literature.  The  study  of 
poetry  may  be  useful  to  him,  on  many  occasions,  for  embellish- 
ing his  style,  for  suggesting  lively  images,  or  agreeable  allusions. 
The  study  of  history  may  be  still  more  useful  to  him  ;  as  tlie 
knowledge  of  facts,  of  eminent  characters,  and  of  the  course  of 
human  aH'airs,  finds  place  on  many  occasions.*  There  are  few 
great  occasions  of  public  speaking,  in  which  one  may  not  derive 
assistance  from  cultivated  taste,  and  extensive  knowledge  ;  they 
will  often  yield  him  materials  for  proper  ornament ;  sometimes, 
for  argument  and  real  use.  A  deficiency  of  knowledge*  even  in 
subjects  that  belong  not  directly  to  his  own  profession,  will  ex- 
pose him  to  many  disadvantages,  and  give  better  qualified  rivals 
a  great  superiority  over  him. 

Allow  me  to  recommend,  in  the  third  place,  not  only  the  at- 
tainment of  useful  knowledge,  but  a  habit  of  applicntion  ami  in- 


•  '*  tmpiimii  very  abnodarc  debet  orator  exfmplornm  copis.  com  vctcnim, 
tinn  Ftlani  iiovoruni,  adeo  ut  non  e;i  modo,  gux  coiiscripta  dual  huloriui,  iBt 
H'imoiiibus  velut  per  muios  tradila.  qucque  quotidic  asuntnr,  debent  noftie  ; 
verum  dc  ca  quidem,  quK  A  clarioribus  poelu  luat  ficta,  uct;liKVrv."— UtiMT 
Ub.  xil.  cap.  4. 
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<1  ustry.     Without  t)»s,  it  is  impossible  to  excel  in  any  tliinj^.   We 
must  not  imajG^inej  that  it  is  by  a  sort  of  mushroom  growth,    tJufi 
one  can  rise  lo  be  q  distinguished  [deader,  or  preacher,  or  speukcr 
in  »ny  assembly.     It  is  not  by  starts  of  application,  or  by  a  few 
J  ears'  preparation  of  study  afterwards  discontinued,  that  eminence 
can  be  altaiued.     Nu  ;  it  can  be  attained  only  by  means  of  re« 
gular  industry,  grown  up  into  a  habit,  and  ready  to  be  exerted 
on  every  occasion  that  calls  for  industry.     This  is   the  fixed  law 
of  our   nature  ;    and  he  must  have  a  very  high  opinion  of  his 
own  genius  indeed,  that  can  believe  himself  an  exception  to  iU 
A  very  wise  law  of  our  nature  it  is  ;  for  industry  is,  io  truth,  the 
great  coudimentum^  the   seasoning  of  every    pleasure,    witliout 
which  life  is  doomed  to  languish.     Nothing  is  so  great  an  enemy 
both  to  honourable  attainments,  and  to  the  real,  to  the  brisL,  and 
spirited  enjoyment  of  life,  as  that  relaxed  state  of  mind  which 
arises  from  indolence  and  dissipation.      One  that  is  destined  to 
excel  in  any  art,  especially  in  the  arts  of  speaking  and  wriling, 
will  be  known  by  tliis  more  than  by  any  other  mark  whatever,  an 
enthusiasm  for  that  art ;  an  enthusiasm  which,  firing  his  mind 
with  the  object  he  has  in  view,  will  dispose  him   to   relish  every 
labour  which  the  means  require.     It  was  this  that  characterised 
the  great  men  of  antiquity  ;  it  is  this  which  must  distinguish  the 
moderns   who  would    tread    in    their   steps.      This   honourable 
enthusiasm,   it  is  highly  necessary  for  such  as   are   studying 
oratory  to  cultivate.    If  youth  wants  it,  manhood  will  flag  mise- 
rably. 

In  the  fourth  place,  attention  to  the  beat  umdcU  will  coa- 
tribute  greatly  towards  improvement.  Every  one  who  speakjf 
or  writes  should,  indeed,  endeavour  to  have  somewhat  that  is 
his  own,  that  is  peculiar  lo  himself,  and  that  characterises  his 
composition  and  style.  Slavish  imitation  depresses  genius^  or 
rather  betrays  the  want  of  it.  But  withal,  there  is  no  geniua  so 
original,  but  may  be  profited  and  assisted  by  the  aid  of  proper 
examples,  in  style,  composition,  and  delivery.  They  always 
open  some  new  ideas  ;  they  serve  to  enlarge  and  correct  our 
oMTi.  They  quicken  the  current  of  thought,  and  excite  emu- 
lation. 

Much,  indeed,  will  depend  upon  the  right  choice  of  models 
which  we  purpose  to  imitate  ;  and,  supposing  them  rightly 
chosen,  a  further  care  is  requisite,  of  not  being  seduced  by  a 
blind  universal  admiration.  For,  "  decipit  exemplar,  vitiis 
imitabile."  Even  in  the  most  finished  models  we  can  select,  it 
liiust  not  be  forgotten,  that  there  are   always  some  things  iui- 
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proper  for  imitation.  We  sbouUl  study  to  acquire  a  jnjt  con* 
ception  of  the  peculiar  characteristic  beauties  of  any  writer,  or 
pul>]ic  speaker,  and  imitate  these  only.  One  ought  never  to 
attach  liim^clf  too  closely  to  any  single  model ;  for  he  who  does 
so,  is  almost  sure  of  being  seduced  into  a  faulty  and  adected 
iniitaliou.  His  bu.sinesd  should  be,  to  dr&w  from  several  the 
proper  idea-s  of  perfection*  Living  examples  of  public  speakings 
in  any  kind,  it  will  not  be  expected  that  I  should  here  point 
out.  As  to  the  writers^  ancient  and  modern,  irom  whom  benefit 
may  be  derived  in  forming  composition  and  style^  I  have  spoken 
so  much  of  them  in  former  lectures,  that  it  is  needless  to  repeat 
what  I  have  said  of  their  virtues  aud  defects,  I  own,  it  is  to 
be  regretted,  that  the  English  language,  in  which  there  is  much 
good  writing,  furnishes  us,  however,  with  but  very  few  recorded 
examples  of  eloquent  public  speaking.  Among  the  French 
there  are  more.  Saurin,  Bourdaloue,  Flechier,  AlassilloUj  parti- 
cularly the  last,  are  eminent  for  the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit.  But 
the  most  nervous  aud  sublirae  of  all  their  orators  is  Bossuet, 
the  famous  bishop  of  Meaux;  in  whose  OraisvM  Fuficbrts,  there 
is  a  very  high  spirit  of  orator)'.*  Some  of  Fontenelle'a 
Harangues  to  the  French  Academy,  are  elegant  and  agreeable. 
And  at  the  bar,  the  printed  pleadings  of  Cochin  aud  d'Aguesseau, 
are  highly  extolled  hy  the  late  French  critics. 

There  is  one  observation  which  it  is  of  importance  to  make, 
concerning  imitation  of  the  style  of  any  favourite  author,  when 
we  could  carry  his  style  into  public  speaking.  \Vc  must  attend 
to  a  very  material  distinction  between  written  and  spoken  lan- 
guage. Tliese  are,  in  truth,  two  ditl'erent  manners  of  communi- 
ting  ideas.  A  book  that  is  to  be  read  requires  one  sort  of  style  ; 
a  man  that  is  to  speak  must  use  another.  In  books  we  look  for 
correctness,  precision,  all  redundancies  pruned,  all  repetitions 
avoided,  language  completely  polished.  Speaking  admits  a  more 
easy  copious  style,  aud  less  fettered  by  rule ;  repetitions  may 
often  be  necessary,  parentheses  may  sometimes  be  graceful ;  tJie 
same  thought  must  often  be  placed  in  diifereut  views ;  as  the 
hearers  can  catch  it  only  from  the  mouth  of  the  speaker,  and 


■  "The  criticlim  which  M.  Crevier,  ■ntbor  of  Rh^tortqiio  Franroln,  pa&set 
upon  lUe»n  n-rtters  whom  1  have  above  ovncd,  1s^  '*  Bossuet  est  ffrand.  nial* 
in^t^l  :  Flechier  est  p]n%  ('KhI,  niiiU  rnoins  (-levc,  ct  sauvent  trop  fltrurt :  Bourda- 
Imup  eit  soUde  vt  jadkiriix,  maii  il  nfRUpf  lc»  Krace*  U'l^res :  Massillon  «t  i>lus 
riche  «ii  images,  oiais  moins  fort  en  raisouiicnient.  Jc  kouhaile  doac,  <iue  t'ora. 
tear  dc  a  contcntc  ditui  rimitatton  d'lin  tetil  de  cci  tnodclcs,  mats  qu'il  t&cUe  d« 
reunir  en  Ini  loute4  Icun  diff^rentei  Tcrtns."—Vol  II.  chap,  dirrni^rc. 
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hove  not  tLe  advantage,  as  in  reaiUn^  a  book,  of  tumin^^  back 
again,  and  of  dwellingr  on  what  they  do  not  fully  comprehend. 
Hence  the  style  of  many  good  authors  would  appear  stilT,  af- 
fectedj  and  even  obscure,  if,  by  too  close  an  imitation,  we  should 
transfer  it  to  a  popular  oration.  How  awkward,  for  exampl«y' 
would  lor<l  Shaftesbury's  sentences  sound  in  the  mouth  of  li* 
public  speaker?  Some  kinds  of  public  discourse,  it  is  iro^^ 
such  as  that  of  the  pulpit,  where  more  exact  preparation  and 
more  studied  style  are  admittt;d,  would  bear  such  a  maiimn' 
better  than  otl»ers,  which  are  expected  to  approach  more  to  eW> 
temporaneous  speaking.  But  still  there  is,  in  general,  so  muck* 
diifcrcnce  between  speakinpj  and  composition  designed  only  to- 
be  read,  as  should  gTiard  us  against  a  close  and  injudicious  imi- 
tation. 

Some  authors  there  are,  whose  manner  of  writing  approaches 
nearer  to  the  style  of  speaking  tlian  others  ;  and  who,  therefore^* 
can  be   imitated  with  more   safety.     In   this  class,  among  tbO' 
English  autiiors,  are  Dean  Swift  and  Lord  Bolingbroke.     The* 
dean,  throughout  all  his  writings,  in  the  midst  of  much   correct- 
ness,  maintains    the    easy    natural    maimer   of    an    unaffected 
speaker ;    and  this   is    one   of  his    chief   excellences.      Lard 
Bolingbroke's  style  is  more  splendid,  and    more  declanutoi^^ 
than  Dean  Swift's  ;  but  still  it  is  the  style  of  one  who  speakf, 
or  rather  who  harangues.     Indeed,  all  his  political  writings  (for 
it  is  to  them  only,  and  not  to   his  philosophical   ones,   that  tltis 
observation  can  be  applied)  carry  much  more  the  ap|)earancB  of 
one  declaiming  with  warmth,  in  a  great  assembly,  than  of  one 
writing  in  a  closet,  in  order  to  be  read  by  others.     They  hairo' 
all  the  copiousness,  tiie  fervour^  the  inculcating  method  that   is' 
allowable  and  graceful  in  an  orator  ;  perhaps  too  much  of  it  for 
a  writer  ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted,  as  I  have  formerly  observed,'* 
that  the  matter  contained  in   them  should  have  been  so   trivitU^*' 
or  so  false  ;  for,  from  tlie  manner  and  style,  considerable  adyaui^' 
tage  might  be  reaped. 

In  the  fifth  place  :  besides  attention  to  the  best  models,  fre- 
quent exercise,  both  in  composing  and  speaking,  will  be  jidmitted 
to  be  a  necessary  mean  of  improvement.  That  sort  of  compo- 
sition is,  doubtless,  most  useful  which  relates  to  the  profession, 
or  kind  of  public  speakings  to  which  persons  addict  themselves. 
This  they  should  keep  ever  in  their  eye,  and  be  gradually  inuring 
themselves  to  it.  But  let  me  also  advise  them,  not  to  allow 
themselves  in  negligent  composition  of  any  kind,  fle  who  has 
it  for  his  aim  to  write,  or  to  speak  correctly,  should,  in  t' 
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most  trivial  kind  of  ooinpo^iition^  In  writing  a  letter^  oay,  even 
in  Gonunon  discourse,  Rtiidy  to  acquit  himself  witli  propriety,  I 
do  not  at  all  mean,  tliat  he  is  never  to  write  or  to  speak  a  word^ 
but  in  elaborate  and  artilicial  language.  This  would  form  him 
to  a  stiffness  and  aiTectation,  worse,  by  ten  thousand  degrees, 
than  the  greatest  negligence.  But  it  is  to  be  obser\'ed,  tliat 
there  ib,  in  every  thing,  a  mauner  which  id  becoming,  and  has 
propriety ;  and  opposite  to  it  there  is  a  clumsy  and  faulty 
performauce  of  tlie  same  thing.  The  becoming  manner  is  very 
often  the  most  light,  and  seemingly  careless,  manner  ;  but  it 
requires  taste  and  attention  to  seize  the  just  idea  of  it.  That 
idea,  when  acquired,  we  should  keep  in  our  eye,  and  form  upon  it 
wjiatever  we  write  or  say. 

Exercises  of  speaking  have  always  been  recommondod  to 
students,  in  order  tliat  they  may  prepare  themselves  for  speaking 
in  public,  and  on  real  business.  The  meetings,  or  societies, 
into  which  they  sometimes  form  themselves  for  this  purpose,  are 
laudable  institutions  ;  and  under  proper  conduct^  may  serye 
many  valuable  purposes.  They  are  favourable  to  knowledge  and 
study,  by  giving  occasion  to  inquiries  concerning  those  subjecta 
which  arc  made  the  ground  of  discussion.  They  produce  emu- 
lation  ;  and  gradually  inure  those  who  are  concerned  in  them,  to 
flomewliat  that  resembles  a  public  assembly.  They  accustom 
them  to  know  their  own  powers,  and  to  acquire  a  command 
of  tliemselves  in  speaking ;  and  what  is,  perhaps,  the  greatest 
advantage  of  all,  tliey  give  them  a  facility  and  fluency  of  ex- 
pression, and  assist  them  in  procuring  that  copia  verbomm 
which  can  be  acquired  by  no  other  means  but  frequent  exercise 
in  speaking. 

But  the  meetings  which  I  have  now  In  my  eye,  are  to  be 
understood  of  those  academical  associations^  where  a  moderate 
number  of  young  gentlemen,  who  are  carrying  on  tlieir  studies, 
and  are  connected  by  some  affinity  in  the  future  pursuits  which 
they  havp  in  view,  assemble  privately,  in  order  to  improve  one 
uuother,  and  to  prepare  themselves  for  tliose  public  exhibitions 
which  may  aftt^rwards  full  to  their  lot.  As  for  tliose  public  and 
promiscuous  societies,  in  wliicU  multitudes  arc  brought  togetlicr, 
who  are  often  of  low  stations  and  occupations,  wlio  are  joinexl 
by  no  common  bond  of  union,  except  an  absurd  rage  for  public 
speaking,  and  have  no  other  object  in  view,  but  to  make  a  show 
of  their  supposed  talents,  they  are  institutions  not  merely  of  an 
useless,  bot  nf  a  Imrti'ul  nature.  They  are  in  great  hazard  of 
proving   seminaries  of  licrntionsuess,    petulance,  fuctjon,  and 
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folly.  Tliey  mislead  tliose,  who,  in  their  own  callings^  mtg^ 
be  useful  members  of  society,  into  fnntnstic  plaus  of  making 
a  figure  on  subjects  which  divert  their  attention  from  their 
proper  business^  and  are  widely  remote  from  their  sphert?  in 
life. 

Even  the  allowable  meetings  into  which  students  of  orator^ 
form  themselves,  stand  in  need  of  direction  in  order  to  render 
them   useful.      If    their   subjects   of    discourse   be   I  i)' 

chosen  ;  if  they  maintain  extravagant  or  indecent  i  , .  ;  il 
they  indulge  themselves  in  loose  and  flimsy  declamation,  which 
has  no  foundation  in  good  sense ;  or  accustom  tliemselves  to 
8j>eak  pertly  on  all  subjects  without  due  preparation,  lliey  may 
improve  one  another  in  petulance,  but  in  no  other  thing;  and 
will  infallibly  form  themselves  to  a  very  faulty  and  ncious  tantc 
in  speaking.  I  would,  therefore,  advise  all  who  are  members 
of  such  societies,  in  the  first  place,  to  attend  to  llie  choice  of 
their  subjects  ;  that  they  be  usefid  and  manly,  either  formed  on 
the  course  of  their  fitudies,  or  on  somethintr  that  lias  relation 
to  morals  aitd  taste,  to  action  and  life.  In  the  second  place,  I 
would  advise  them  to  be  temperate  in  the  practice  of  speaking ; 
not  to  speak  too  nften,  nor  on  subjects  where  they  are  ignorant 
or  unripe  ;  but  only  wh6n  they  have  proper  materials  for  a  dis- 
course^ and  have  digested  and  tliought  of  the  subject  beforo* 
hand.  In  the  third  place,  when  they  do  speak,  tiiey  should  study 
always  to  keep  good  sense  and  persuasion  In  view,  rather  than 
an  ostentation  of  eloquence;  and  for  this  end,  I  would,  in  the 
fourth  place,  repeat  the  advice  which  I  gave  in  a  former  lecture, 
that  they  should  always  choose  that  side  of  the  question  to 
which,  in  their  own  judgment,  they  are  most  inclined,  as  th« 
right  and  the  true  side ;  and  defend  it  by  such  arguments  u 
seem  to  them  most  solid.  By  these  means  they  will  lake  tlio 
best  method  of  forming  themselvfts  gradually  to  a  manly,  cor- 
rect, and  persuasive  manner  of  speaking. 

It  now  only  remains  to  inquire,  of  what  use  may  the  »to< 
of  critical  and  rhetorical  writers  be  for  improving  one  in 
practice  of  eloquence  ?  These  are  certainly  not  to  be  neglect- 
ed; and  yet,  1  dare  nut  say  that  mucli  is  to  be  expected  from 
them.  For  professed  writers  on  public  speaking,  we  must  look. 
chiefly  among  the  ancients.  In  modem  times,  for  reasons  which 
were  before  given,  popular  eloquence,  as  an  art,  has  never  betn 
very  much  the  object  of  study ;  it  has  not  the  same  powerful 
effects  among  us  that  it  had  in  more  democratical  state.n ;  and 
therelbre  has  not  been  cultivated  with  the  same  care.     Anu>n|p 
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the-  modernji,  though  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  goixl  criti- 
cism nn  fho  (litiferent  kinds  of  writing.  |frt  much  has  not  been 
altempt*ul  on  the  subjtrct  of  eloquence  or  public  discourse;  and 
what  has  been  given  us  of  Uiat  kind,  has  been  drawn  mostly 
from  the  anrients.  Such  a  writer  as  Joannes  Gerardus  Vossius, 
who  has  gathered  into  one  heap  of  {>onderous  lumber,  all  the 
trifling  as  well  %a  the  useful  things,  that  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Greek  and  Roman  writers,  Is  enoii)j^h  to  disgufit  one  with  the 
study  of  eloquence.  Among  the  Krmch,  (hero  has  been  more 
attempted  on  this  subject,  tlian  among  the  English.  The  bishop 
of  Cambray's  writings  on  eloquence  1  before  mentioned  with 
honour.  Rollin.  Batteux,  Cre>'ier,  Gibert,  and  several  other 
French  critics,  have  also  written  on  oratory  :  but  though  some 
of  them  may  be  useful,  none  of  tliem  are  so  considerable  as  to 
deserve  particular  recommendation. 

It  is  to  the  original  ancient  writers  that  we  must  chiefly  have 
recourse  ;  and  it  is  a  reproach  to  any  one,  whose  profession  calls 
him  to  speak  in  public,  to  be  unacquainted  with  them.  In  all 
the  ancient  rhetorical  writers,  there  is»  indeed^  thi.s  defect,  that 
they  are  too  systematical,  as  I  formerly  showed ;  tliey  aim  at 
doing  too  much  ;  at  reducing  rhetoric  to  a  complete  and  perfect 
art,  winch  may  even  supply  invention  with  materials  on  every 
subject ;  insomuch,  that  one  would  imagine  they  expected  to 
form  an  orator  by  rale,  in  as  mechanical  a  manner  as  one  would 
form  a  carpenter.  AMiercas,  all  that  can,  in  truth,  be  done,  is  to 
give  openings  for  assisting  end  enlightening  taste,  and  for  point- 
ing out  to  genius  the  coarse  it  ought  to  hold. 

Aristotle  laid  tlie  foundation  for  all  (hat  was  afterwards 
written  on  the  subject.  That  amazing  anil  comprehensive 
genius,  which  does  honour  to  human  nature,  and  which  gave 
light  into  so  many  diilereut  sciences,  has  investigated  the  prin- 
ciples of  rhetoric  witli  great  penetration.  Aristotle  appears  to 
have  been  the  first  who  took  rhetoric  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
sophists,  and  introduced  reasoning  and  good  sense  into  the  art 
Some  of  the  profoundest  things  which  have  been  written  on  the 
passions  and  manners  of  men,  are  to  be  found  in  his  Treatise  on 
Rhetoric ;  though  in  this,  as  in  all  his  writings,  his  great 
brevity  often  renders  him  obscure.  Succeeding  Creek  rheto- 
ricians, most  of  whom  are  now  lost,  improved  on  the  founda- 
tion which  Aristotle  had  laid.  Two  of  them  still  remain,  Deme- 
trius Phalereus,  and  Dionysius  of  Halicamassas  ;  both  write 
on  the  constmrlion  of  sentences,  and  deserve  to  be  perused; 
especially  Dionysius,  who  is  a  very  accurate  and  judicious  critic 
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I  noed  scarcely  recommertil  the  rhetorical  wriiiDgs  of  Ci<:«ro. 
Whatever,  on  the  subject  of  eloquence,  comes  from  so  great  an 
orator*  must  be  worthy  of  attention.  His  most  considerable 
work  on  tlii-S  subject  is  that  De  Oratore,  in  three  books.  None 
of  Cicero's  writings  are  more  highly  tioished  than  this  treatise. 
The  dialogue  is  polite,  the  characters  are  well  supported,  and 
the  conduct  of  the  whole  is  beautiful  and  agreeable.  It  10, 
indeed,  full  of  digressions,  and  his  rules  and  observations  may 
be  thought  sometimes  too  vague  and  general.  Useful  thingii 
however,  may  be  learned  from  it ;  and  it  is  no  small  benefit 
to  be  made  acquainted  with  Cicero's  own  idea  of  eloqueucc 
The  Orator  ad  M.  Bruium,  is  also  a  considerable  treatise  ;  aoil, 
in  general,  thronghtmt  all  Cicero's  rhetorical  works  there  run 
those  high  and  sublime  ideas  of  eloquence,  which  are  fitted 
both  for  forming  a  just  taste,  and  for  creating  that  entliusi;i«iA 
for  the  art,  which  is  of  the  greatest  consequence  for  eicelling 
in  it. 

But  of  all  the  ancient  writers  on  the  subject  of  oratory,  the 
most  instructive,  -and  most  usefid,  is  Quintilian.  T  know  ftrw 
books  which  abound  more  with  good  sense,  and  discover  a 
greater  degree  of  just  and  accurate  taste,  tlian  Quintilian's  Insti- 
tutions. Almost  all  the  principles  of  good  criticism  are  to  br 
found  in  them.  He  has  digested  into  excellent  order  all  tlie 
ancient  ideas  concerning  rhetoric,  and  is,  at  the  same  time,  himself 
an  eloquent  writer.  Though  some  parts  of  his  work  contain  too 
much  of  the  technical  and  artificial  system  Uien  in  vogue,  and  for 
tliat  reason  may  be  tlmught  dry  and  tedious,  yet  1  would  not  ad- 
vise the  omitting  to  read  any  part  of  his  Institutions.  To  plea- 
ders at  the  bar,  even  these  technical  parts  may  prove  of  soma 
use.  Seldom  has  any  person,  of  more  sound  and  distinct  judg- 
ment than  Quintilian,  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  art  of 
oratory. 
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COMPARATIVK  MERIT  OF  THE  ANCIENTS  AND  THE 
MODERNS— HISTORICAL  WRITING. 


I  HAVE  now  finished  that  part  of  tlie  course  winch 
cpooted  oratory  or  public  speaking,  and  which,  as  fur  as   the 
bubjeet  allowed,  I  have  endeavoured  to  form  into  some  aort  ofj 
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fljfftem,  Tt  remains^  that  I  enter  on  the  consideration  of  tho 
moAt  distinguished  kindj)  of  composition  both  in  prose  and  verse, 
and  point  out  the  principles  of  criticism  relating  to  them.  This 
part  of  the  work  might  easily  be  drawn  out  to  a  great  lengtli  ; 
but  I  am  sensible,  that  critical  discussions,  when  tliey  are  pur- 
fluod  too  far,  become  both  trifling  and  tedious.  I  shall  study, 
therefore,  to  avoid  unnecessary  prolixity ;  and  hope,  at  tiie  same 
time,  to  omit  nothing  that  is  very  material  under  the  severstS 
heads. 

T  shall  follow  the  same  method  here  winch  I  have  all  along 
pursued,  and  without  which  these  lectures  could  not  be  entitled 
to  any  attenrion ;  that  is,  I  shall  freely  deliver  ray  own  opinion 
on  every  subject ;  regarding  authority  no  farther,  than  as  it  ap- 
pears to  me  founded  on  good  sense  and  reason.  In  former  lec- 
tures, as  I  have  often  quoted  several  of  the  ancient  classics  for 
their  beauties,  so  I  have  also,  sometimes,  pointed  out  their  de- 
fects. Hereafter,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  do  the  same,  when 
treating  of  their  writings  under  more  general  heads.  It  may  be 
fit,  therefore,  that,  before  I  proceed  farther,  I  make  some  observa- 
tions on  the  comparative  merit  of  the  ancients  and  the  moderns  ; 
in  order  that  wo  may  be  able  to  ascertain  rationally,  upon  what 
foundation  that  deference  rests,  which  has  so  generally  been 
paid  to  the  ancients.  These  observations  are  the  more  ne- 
cessary, as  this  subject  has  given  rise  to  no  small  contro- 
versy in  the  republic  of  letters  ;  and  they  may,  with  pro- 
priety, be  made  now,  as  tliey  will  serve  to  throw  light  on  some 
things  I  have  afterwards  to  deliver,  concerning  dillerent  kinds  of 
composition. 

It  is  a  remarkable  phenomenon,  and  one  which  has  often 
employed  (he  speculations  of  curious  men,  tliat  writers  and  ar- 
tists, most  distinguished  for  their  parts  and  genius,  have  gener- 
ally appeared  in  considerable  numbers  at  a  time.  Some  ages 
have  been  remarkably  barren  in  Uiem  ;  while  at  other  periods, 
nature  seems  to  have  exerted  herself  witli  a  more  than  ordinary 
effort,  and  to  have  poured  them  forth  with  a  profuse  fertility. 
Various  reasons  have  been  assigned  for  this.  Some  of  the  moral 
causes  lie  obvious  ;  such  as  favourable  circumstances  of  govern- 
ment and  of  manners  ;  encouraguiueut  from  great  men ;  emula- 
tion excited  among  the  men  of  genius.  But  as  these  have  been 
timught  inadequate  to  the  whole  elfcct,  physical  causes  have  been 
also  assigited  :  artd  the  Abbe  du  Bos,  in  his  Kellectituis  on 
Poetry  and  Painting,  1ms  collected  a  great  many  observations 
on  tlie  inlluenco  which    the  air,  the  climate,   and   other  sucti 
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natural  caasos,  may  be  sapposed  to  have  upon  genius.  But 
whatever  the  causes  be,  the  fact  is  certain,  that  there  have  been 
certain  periods  or  ages  of  the  world  much  more  distitigulsLed 
than  ollierSj  for  the  extraordinary  productions  of  genius. 

Learned  men  have  marked  out  four  of  these  happy  hgtn. 
The  first  is  the  Grecian  age,  which  commenced  near  th«?  time  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  extended  till  the  time  of  Alexiuider 
the  Great;  within  which  period,  we  have  Herodotus,  Thucydid^^, 
Xenophon,  Socrates,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Demosthenes,  /Eschines, 
Lysias,  Isocrates,  Pindar,  ^schylus,  Euripides^  Sophocles,  Ari- 
stophanes,  Menander,  Anacreon,  Theocritus,  Lysippus,  Apelles, 
Phidias,  Praxiteles.  The  second  is  tlie  Roman  age,  included 
nearly  within  the  days  of  Julius  Cresar  and  Augustus  :  afford- 
ing us  Catullus,  Lucretius,  Terence,  Virgil,  Horace.  Tibullus, 
Propertius,  Ovid,  Pbaedrus,  Ceesar,  Cicero,  Livy,  Sallust,  Varro, 
and  Yitruvius.  The  tliird  age  is,  that  of  the  restoration  of  learn- 
ing, ujider  the  Popes  Julins  II.  and  Leo.  X. ;  when  flourished 
Ariosto,  Tasso,  Sannazarius^  Vida.  Machiavel,  Guitciardini^ 
Davila,  Erasmus,  Paul  Joviu3,  Michael  Angelo,  Raphael,  Titian. 
The  fourth,  comprehends  the  age  of  Louis  XIV,  and  Queen 
Anne,  when  flourished  in  France,  Corneille,  Racine,  De  Retz, 
Moliere,  Boileau,  Fontaine,  Baptiste,  Ronsseau,  Bossuet,  Fenelon, 
Bourdoloue,  Pascall,  Malebranche,  Massillon,  Bruyere,  Bayle, 
Fontenelle,  Vertot;  and  in  England,  Drjdeu,  Pope,  Addison, 
Prior,  Swift^  Pamell,  Arbuthnot,  Congreve,  Otway,  Young, 
Rowe,  Atterbury,  Shaftesbury,  Bolingbroke,  Tillotson,  Temple, 
Boyle,  Locke,  Newton,  Clarke. 

When  wc  speak  comparatively  of  the  ancients  and  the 
moderns,  we  generally  mean  by  the  ancients,  such  as  lived  in 
the  two  first  of  these  periods,  including  also  one  or  two  who 
Lved  more  early,  as  Homer  in  particular;  and  by  the  modems, 
those  who  flourished  in  the  two  last  oi  these  ages,  including 
also  the  eminent  writers  down  to  our  own  times.  Any  com. 
panson  between  these  two  classes  of  writers  must  necessarily 
be  vague  and  louse,  as  they  comprehend  so  many,  and  of  such 
difl^erent  kinds  and  degrees  of  genius.  But  the  comparison  u 
generally  made  to  turn,  by  tliose  who  are  fond  of  making  it, 
upon  two  or  three  of  tlie  most  distinguished  in  each  class.  With 
nmch  heat  it  was  agitated  in  France,  between  Boileau  and  Ma- 
dame Dacier,  on  the  one  hand,  for  the  ancients,  and  Perault  and 
La  Motte,  on  the  other,  for  the  moderns  ;  and  it  was  carried  to 
extremes  on  botl^  sides.  To  tliis  day,  among  men  of  taste  and 
letters,  we  find  a  leaning  to  one  or  other  side.     A  few   refieo 
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lioaa  may  tlirow  light  upon  the  subject,  and  enable  us  (a 
discern  ujK>n  what  grounds  we  are  to  rest  our  juilgment  in  tliin 
controversy. 

If  any  one.  at  this  day,  in  tlie  eighteenth  century,  takes  upon 
him  to  (tecry  the  ancient  classics  ;  if  he  protends  to  have  dis- 
covered that  Homer  and  Virgil  are  poets  of  inconside>rable  merits 
and  that  DemosUienes  and  Cicero  are  not  great  orators^  we  may 
butdly  venture  to  tell  such  a  man,  that  be  is  come  too  late 
with  his  discovery.  The  reputation  of  such  writers  is  established 
upon  a  foundation  too  solid,  to  be  now  shaken  by  any  argu- 
ments whatever.;  for  it  is  established  upon  the  almost  universal 
taste  of  maikkind,  proved  and  tried  throughout  the  succession  of 
so  many  ages.  Imperfections  in  their  works  he  may  indeed 
point  out ;  paMsages  diat  are  faulty  he  may  show  ;  for  where 
is  the  human  work  that  is  perfect  ?  But,  if  he  attempts  to  dis- 
credit their  works  iu  general,  or  to  prove  that  the  reputation 
which  they  have  gained  is,  on  the  whole,  unjnst,  there  is  an  argu- 
ment against  him,  which  is  equal  to  full  demonstratiou.  He 
must  be  in  the  wrong  ;  for  human  nature  is  against  liim.  In 
matters  of  taste,  such  as  poetry  and  oratory^  to  whom  does  the 
appeal  lie  ?  where  is  the  standard  ?  and  where  the  authority  of 
the  last  decision  ?  where  is  it  to  be  looked  for,  but,  as  I  formerly 
showed,  in  those  feelings  and  sentiments  that  are  found,  on 
the  most  extensive  examination,  to  be  the  common  sentiments 
and  feelings  of  men  ?  These  have  been  fully  consulted  on  this 
head.  The  public,  the  unprejudiced  public,  has  been  tried  and  ap- 
pealed to  for  many  centuries,  and  throughout  almost  all  civilized 
nations.  It  has  pronounced  its  verdict ;  it  has  given  its  sanction  to 
tliese  writers ;  and  from  this  tribmml  there  lies  no  farther  appeal. 

In  matters  of  mere  reasoning,  the  worid  may  be  long  in  an 
error ;  and  may  be  convinced  of  the  error  by  stronger  reason- 
ings, when  produced.  Positiorts  that  depend  upon  science, 
upon  knowledge,  and  matters  of  fact,  may  he  overturned  ac- 
cording as  science  and  knowledge  are  enlarged,  and  new  mat- 
ters of  fact  are  brought  to  light.  For  this  reason  a  system  of 
philosophy  receives  no  sufhcient  sanction  from  its  antiquity,  or 
long  currency.  The  world,  as  it  grows  older,  may  be  justly 
expected  to  become,  if  not  wiser,  at  least  more  kuo-^ing  ;  and 
5iq)po9ing  it  doubtful  whether  Aristotle  or  Newton  were  the 
greater  genius,  yet  Newton's  philosophy  may  prevail  over 
Aristotle's  by  means  of  later  discoveries,  to  which  Aristotle  was 
a  stranger.  But  nothing  of  this  kind  holds  as  to  matters  of 
taste ;  which  depend  not  on   the  progress  of  knowledge  and 
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scioncf^,  but  upon  flcnhment  nntf  feeling.  Tt  is  In  vain  to  think 
(if  undeceiving  mankind  with  respect  to  errors  committed  here, 
as  in  philosophy.  For  Um  universal  feeling  of  mankind  ia  the 
natural  feeling ;  and  because  it  is  the  natural^  it  is^  for  that 
reasoUj  the  right  feelinj^.  The  reputation  of  the  Hiad  and  the 
;15noid  must  therefore  stand  upon  sure  (^ound,  becnuse  it  Uslb 
stood  so  long  ;  tJiough  that  of  tlio  Aristotelian  or  Platonic  phi- 
losophy, every  one  is  at  liberty  to  call  in  question. 

It  is  in  vain  also  to  allege,  that  the  reputation  of  the  ancient 
poets,  and  orators,  is  owing  to  aiitiiority.  to  pedantry,  and  to 
the  prejudices  of  education,  transmitted  from  age  to  age.  Tbc«c, 
it  is  true,  are  the  aulliors  put  into  our  hancb  at  schools  and 
colleges,  and  by  that  means  we  have  now  an  early  prepossession 
in  their  &voar ;  but  how  came  they  to  gain  tlie  possession  of 
colleges  and  schools  ?  Plainly,  by  the  high  fame  which  these 
authors  had  among  their  own  contemporaries.  For  the  Greek 
and  Latin  were  not  always  dead  languages.  There  was  a  time 
when  Homer,  and  Virgil,  and  Horace,  were  viewed  in  tlie  same 
light  as  we  now  view  Dryden,  Pope,  and  Ad<li9on.  It  is  not 
to  commentators  and  universities  that  the  classics  are  indebted 
for  their  fame.  They  bc<Tame  classics  and  school-books^  in 
consequence  of  the  high  admiration  which  was  paid  them  by 
the  best  judges  in  tlieir  own  country  and  nation.  As  early 
ua  the  days  of  Juvenal,  who  wrote  under  the  reign  of  Domttian, 
we  find  Virgil  and  Horace  become  the  standard  books  in  the 
education  of  youth. 

Quot  feUbant  puori,  cum  totiii  decolor  eMct 

Flflccui,  et  hoereret  uiKro  fuUgo  Muroni.*— -Sal.  vii.  226. 

From  this  general  principle,  then,  of  tlie  reputation  of  the 
great  ancient  cla.ssics  being  so  early,  so  lasting,  so  extensive* 
among  nil  the  most  polished  nations,  wc  may  jusUy  and  boldly 
infer  that  tlieir  reputation  cannot  be  wholly  unjust,  but  muat 
have  a  solid  foundation  in  the  merit  of  their  w  filings. 

Let  us  guard,  however,  against  a  blind  and  implicit  venera- 
tion for  tlie  ancients,  in  every  tiling.  I  have  opened  tjie  genera] 
principle  which  must  go  far  in  instituting  a  fair  comparison 
between  them  and  the  moderns.  Whatever  superiority  the 
ancients  may  have  had  in  point  of  genius,  yet  in  all  artfi,  where 
the  natural  progress  of  knowledge  has  had  room  to  produce  any 

*  "Then  lliuu  art  bound  to  stnel).  on  rlUier  hand, 
Ai  many  iliokinjf  lamp?,  bb  school-boys  Miind, 
^^'lieu  Horace  could  not  read  in  hi&  uwii  »iilly'4  book. 
And  VirtpKi  sacied  ))a|{e  i^iu  alt  lH;«iuu4x'0  wuu  nuuko.'*— Dim Pftlr. 
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coitftitlorable  elTects,  tho  modems  cannot  hut  liavo  some  advan- 
tage. The  world  may,  in  certain  rospects,  be  considered  as  a 
person,  who  must  needs  gain  somewhat  by  advancing  in  years. 
Its  improvements  have  not,  I  confess,  been  always  in  proportion 
to  tlie  centuries  tliat  have  passed  over  it ;  for,  during  the  course 
of  tfonie  ages,  it  has  sunk  as  into  a  total  lethargy.  Yet,  when 
roused  from  tliat  lethargy,  it  has  generally  been  able  to  avail 
itself,  more  or  less,  of  former  discoveries.  At  intervals,  there 
arose  some  happy  genius,  who  could  both  improve  on  what  had 
gone  before,  and  invent  something  new.  With  the  advantage  (»f 
a  proper  stock  of  materials,  an  inferior  genius  can  make  greater 
progress^  than  a  much  superior  one^  to  whom  iJiese  materials 
are  wanting. 

Hence,  in  natural  philosophy,  astronomy,  chemistry,  and 
otlier  sciences  that  depend  on  an  extensive  knowledge  and  ob- 
servation of  factSj  modem  philosophers  have  an  unquestionable 
superiority  over  the  ancient.  I  am  inclined  also  to  tJiink,  that 
in  matters  of  pure  reasoning,  there  is  more  precision  among  the 
moderns,  than  in  some  instances  there  was  among  the  ancients  ; 
owing  perhaps  to  a  more  extensive  literary  intercourse,  which 
has  improved  and  sharpened  the  faculties  of  men.  In  some 
studies  too,  tlmt  relate  to  taste  and  tine  writing,  which  is  our 
object,  the  progress  of  society  must,  in  equity,  be  admitted  to 
have  given  us  some  advantages.  For  instance,  in  history,  there 
is  certainly  more  political  knowledge  in  several  European  na- 
tions at  present  tlmn  there  was  in  ancient  Greece  and  Rome. 
We  are  better  acquainted  witJi  the  nature  of  governmentj  be- 
cause we  have  seen  it  under  a  greater  variety  of  forms  aud  revo- 
lutions. The  world  is  more  laid  open  tlian  it  was  in  former 
times ;  commerce  is  greatly  eidarged ;  more  countries  are  civi- 
liasod;  posts  are  everj'  where  established  j  intercourse  is  become 
more  easy  ;  and  tlie  knowledge  of  facts,  by  consequence,  more 
attainable.  All  these  are  great  advantages  to  historians  ;  of 
which,  in  some  measure,  as  I  shall  afterwards  show,  they  have 
avaihMl  themselves.  In  ttie  more  complex  kinds  of  poetry,  like- 
wise, we  may  have  gained  somewhat,  perhaps,  in  point  of  regu- 
larity and  accuracy.  In  dramatic  performances,  having  the 
advantage  of  the  ancient  models,  we  may  bo  allowed  to  have 
made  some  improvements  in  tlic  variety  of  the  characters,  the 
conduct  of  the  plot,  attentions  to  probability,  and  to  decorums. 

These  seem  to  me  the  cliief  points  of  superiority  we  can 
plead  above  the  ancients.  Neither  do  they  extend  as  far,  as 
might  be  iniaginrd  at  lirst  view.     For  if  the  strength  of  geuius 
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hft  on  one  side,  it  will  go  far,  in  works  of  taste  at  least,  to 
counterbalance  all  the  artificial  improvements  which  can  bt 
made  by  greater  knowledge  and  correctness.  To  return  to  our 
comparison  of  the  ai^e  of  the  world  with  that  of  a  man  ;  it  may 
be  said,  not  altogether  without  reason,  that  if  the  advancing  age 
of  the  world  bring  along  with  it  more  science  and  more  refine- 
ment, there  belong,  however,  to  its  earlier  periods,  more  Wgt>nr, 
more  fire,  more  enthusiasm  of  genius.  This  appears  indeed  U> 
form  the  charaeteristical  difference  between  the  ancient  poet% 
orators,  and  historians,  compared  with  the  modem.  Among 
the  ancients,  we  find  higher  conceptions,  greater  simplicity, 
more  original  fancy.  Among  the  moderns,  sometimes  more  art 
and  correctness,  but  feebler  exertions  of  genius.  But  though 
this  be  in  general  a  mark  of  distinction  between  the  ancients 
and  moderns,  yet,  like  all  general  observations,  it  must  be 
understood  with  some  exceptions ;  for,  in  point  of  poetical  fire 
and  original  genius,  Miltou  and  Shakspeare  are  inferior  to  do 
poets  in  any  age. 

It  is  proper  to  observe,  that  there  were  some  circumstance* 
in  ancient  times  very  favourable  to  those  uncommon  eflbrts  of 
genius  which  were  then  exerted.  Jjearning  was  a  much  mora 
rare  and  singular  attainment  in  the  earlier  ages,  than  it  is  at 
present.  It  was  not  to  schools  and  universities  tliat  the  persoDS 
applied,  who  sought  to  distinguish  themselves.  They  had  not 
this  easy  resource.  They  travelled  for  their  improvement  into 
distant  countries,  to  Egypt,  and  to  the  East,  They  inquired 
after  all  the  monuments  of  learning  there.  They  conversed  witli 
priests,  philosophers,  poets,  with  all  who  had  acquired  any  dis- 
tinguished fame.  They  returned  to  their  own  country  full  of 
tlie  discoveries  which  they  had  made,  and  fired  by  the  new  and. 
uncommon  objects  which  they  had  seen.  Their  knowledge  and 
improvements  cost  them  more  labour,  raised  in  them  more  ea- 
thusiasm,  were  attended  with  higher  rewards  and  honours,  than 
in  modern  days.  Fewer  had  the  means  and  opportunities  of 
distinguishing  themselves  ;  but  snch  a.*)  did  distinguish  them- 
aeU'cs,  were  sure  of  acquiring  that  fame,  and  even  veneration, 
which  is,  of  all  rewards,  the  greatest  incentive  to  genius* 
Herodotus  read  his  history  to  all  Greece  assembled  at  the 
Olympic  games,  and  was  publicly  crowned.  In  the  Peloj>oti- 
nesian  war,  when  the  Athenian  army  was  defeated  in  Sicily, 
•nd  the  prisoners  were  ordered  to  be  put  to  deatlj,  such  of 
them  as  could  repeat  any  verses  of  Eiu'ipid<'s  were  saved,  frum 
honour  to  that  poet,  who  was  a  citizen  of  Athens.     These  were 
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tetfthnoDies  of  public  regard,  far  beyond  what  modera  manners 
I  confer  upon  genius. 

I         In  our  times,  good  writing;  is  considered  as  an  attainmeDt, 
I  neillier  so  difficult,  nor  so  high  and  meritorious. 

I  Scribimus  indocti  dociique  pocmBta  pusim.* 

We  write  tnach  more  supinely,  and  at  our  ease,  than  the 
ancients.     To  excel,  is  become  a  much  less  considerable  object 
LiPss  etFort,  less  exertion  is   required,   becautie  we  have  many 
more  assistances  than  they.     Printing  has  rendered  all  books 
common,  and  easy  to  be  had.     Education  for  any  of  the  learned 
professions  can  be  carried  on  without  much  trouble.     Hence  a 
mediocrity  of  genius  is  spread  over  all.    But  to  rise  beyond  that, 
and  to  overtop  llie  crowd,  is  given  to  (ew.     The  multitude  of 
I   assistances  which  we  have  for  oil  kinds  of  romposition.  in  the 
I   opiaioD  of  Sir  William  Temple,  a  very  competent  judge,  ruUier 
I   depresses  than  favours  the  exertions  of  native  genius.     "  It  is 
I  very  po.ssibIe,"  snys  that  ingenious  author,  in  his  Essay  on  the 
Ancients  and  Moderns,  *  tliat  men  may  lose  rather  than  gain  by 
these  ;  may  lessen  the  force  of  their  own  genius,   by  forming  it 
I   upon  that  of  others ;  may  have  less  knowledge  of  their  own,  for 
contenting   themselves  with  that  of  those   before  tliem.     So  a 
man  that  only  traaslates,  shall  never  be  a  poet ;  so  people  that 
trust  to  others'  charity,  rather  than  their  own  indmttry,  will  be 
always  poor.     Who  can  tell,"  he  adds,  ■  whether  learning  may 
I  not  even  weaken  invention,  in  a  man  tliat  has  great  advantages 
from  nature?     Whether  the  weight  and  number  of  so  many 
other  men's  thoughts  and  notions  may  not  suppress  his  own ;  as 
I  heaping   on   wood  sometimes  suppresses   a    little   s{>ark,    that 
r  would  otherwise  have  grown  into  a  flame  7    The  strength  of 
mind,  as  well  as  of  body,  grows  more  from  the  warmth  of  exer- 
cise, than  of  clothes ;  nay,  too  much  of  tliis  foreigu  heat,  rather 
.  makes   men  faint,   and  their  constitutions  weaker   than   tiiey 
would  be  without  them.** 

From  whatever  cause  it  happens,  so  it  is,  that  among  some 
[  of  the  ancient  vrriters,  we  must  look  for  the  highest  models  in 
[  most  of  the  kinds  of  elegant  composition.  For  acciu-ate  thinking 
[  and  enlarged  ideas,  in  several  partfl  of  philosophy,  to  tlie 
[  modems  we  ought  chiefly  to  have  recourse.  Of  correct  and 
[  finisfied  writing  in  some  works  of  taste,  they  may  afford  useful 
fpattenis ;  but  for  all  tlmt  belongs  to  original  genius,  to  spirited, 

L  *  *■  Kow  every  ileApcrate  blockhead  tlKrei  U>  write, 

^K  Vtnt  Is  tb«  mda  of  cvenr  Uvinip  wlrht."*FNAiicn. 
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maflterly,  and  high  enecution,  our  best  and  most  biippy  idoM 
are,  generally  speaking^,  drawn  from  the  aacicnts.  In  epic 
poetry,  for  instance,  Homer  and  Virgil,  to  this  day,  stand  not 
within  many  degrees  of  any  rival.  Orators  such  as  Cicero  and 
Demosthenes,  we  have  none.  In  history,  notwitlistandinp  some 
defects,  which  1  am  afterwards  to  mention  in  tlie  ancient  hitttori' 
cnl  plans,  it  may  he  safely  asserted,  that  we  have  no  such  his- 
torical narration,  so  elegant,  so  picturesque,  so  animated,  and 
interesting,  as  that  of  Herodotus,  Thucyditles,  Xenophou,  LAry, 
Tacitus^  and  Sallnnt.  Although  the  conduct  of  the  flrama  may 
be  admitted  to  have  received  some  improvements,  yet  for  poetry 
and  sentiment  we  have  nothing  to  equal  Sophocles  and  Euri- 
pides ;  nor  any  dialogue  in  comedy,  that  comes  up  to  the  cor- 
rect, graceful,  and  elegant  simplicity  of  Terence.  We  have  no 
such  love  elegies  as  those  of  Tihnllus  ;  no  such  pastorals  ua 
some  of  Theocritus's :  and  for  lyric  poetry,  Horace  stand.i  quite 
unrivalled.  The  name  of  Horace  cannot  be  mentioned  witli^fut  a 
particular  encomium.  That  curtosafelicitaSy  which  Petronius  lim 
remarked  in  liis  expression  ;  (he  sweetness,  elegance,  and  spirit 
of  many  of  his  odes,  the  thorough  knowledge  of  the  world,  tJiC 
excellent  sentiments,  and  natural  easy  manner  which  distin) 
his  satires  and  epistles,  all  contribute  to  render  him  one  of  thoiw 
very  few  authors  whom  one  never  tires  of  reading;  und  from 
whom  alone^  were  every  other  monument  destroyed,  we  should 
be  led  to  form  a  very  high  idea  of  the  taste  and  genius  of  the 
Augustan  age: 

To  all  such  then  as  wish  to  form  their  taste,  and  nniiriiih 
their  genius,  let  rae  warmly  recommend  the  assiduous  study  of 
the  ancient  classics,  both  Greek  and  Roman. 

Noctarna  veriiftte  maim,  vcnate  tlinma.* 

Without  a  considerable  acquaintance  with  them,  no  man  can  be 
reckoned  a  polite  scholar ;  and  he  will  want  many  assislanrea 
for  writing  and  spraking  well,  which  the  knowledge  of  such 
authors  would  afford  him.  Any  one  has  great  reason  to  suspect 
his  own  taste,  who  receives  little  or  no  pleasure  frtim  the  2)erusftl 
of  writings,  which  so  many  ages  and  nations  have  coTiserited  m 
holding  up  as  objects  of  admiration.  And  1  am  persuaded,  it 
will  be  found,  that  in  proportion  as  the  ancients  are  gcnei 
studied  and  admired,  or  are  unknown  and  disregarded  in  any' 
country,  good  taste  and  good  composition  will  floorisU  oi  «ia- 


•  '*Keail  tkciu  by4ay.  aiid  stiuly   tliem  by  nighi/*-  l  hancu. 
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[dine.    They  are-  commuuly  none  but  the  ignorant  or  superficial 
iwlio  undervalue  them. 

At   the  same   time,   a  just  and   hij^h  regard  for  the  prime 
['Irritera  of  antiquity  ia  to  be  always  distinguished,  from  that  cun- 
iteuipt  of  every  thin|<^  whioh  is  modern,  and  that  blind  veneration 
[for  all  that  ha,H  been  written  iu  Greek  or  Latin,  which  belting!) 
Only  to  pedants.     Among  the  Greek  and  Rouinu  authors,  Rcmie 
[lisfluredly  deserve  much  higher  regard  than  others  ;  nay,  some 
'e  o(   no  great  value.     Even  the  best  of  them  lie  open  occa- 
uonatly  to  just  censure:  for  to  no  human  performance  is  it 
ivcn,  to  be  absolutely  perfect.    We  may,  we  ought  therefore  to 
^ad  Ihetu  with  a  distinguishiug  eye,  so  as  to  propose  for  imita- 
tion their  beauties  only  ;  and  it  is  perfectly  consistent  with  just 
md  c4indid  criticism,  to  Jind  fault  with  parts*  wlule,  at  the  same 
ime,  it  admires  llie  whole. 

After  these  reflections  on  the  ancients  and  modems,  I  pro- 
ved to  a  critical  examination  of  the  most  distinguished  kinds  of 
uaposition,  and  tlte  characters  of  those  writers  who  have  ex- 
iled in  iheui,  whether  modern  or  ancient 
The  most  general  diWsion  of  the  diOerent  kinds  of  composi- 
ion  is,  into  those  written  in  prose,  and  those  written  in  verse ; 
hich  certainly  require  to   be  separately  considered^  because 
ibjecl  to  separate  laws.    -I    begin,    as  is  most  natural,    witli 
ritings  in  prose.    Of  orations,  or  public  discourses  of  all  kinds, 
have  already  treated  fully.     The  remaining  species  of  prose 
oni]>ositions,  which  assume  any  such  regular  lorni,  as  to  full 
lider  the  cognizance  of  criticism,  seem  to  be  chietly  Uiese  :  his- 
torical writing,  philosophical  writing,  epistolary  writing,  and 
ictitious  history.     Historical    composition   shall   be   first  con- 
sidered ;  and,  as  it  is  an  object  of  dignity,  I  propose  to  treat  of 
jit  at  some  length. 

As  it  is  the  office  of  an  orator  to  persuade,  it  is  that  of  an 

istorian  to  record  truth  for  the  instruction  of  mankind.    This 

the  proper  object  and   end  of  history,  from  which  may  be 

leduced  many  of  the  laws  relating  to  it ;  and  if  this  object  were 

llways  kept  in  view,  it  would  prevent  many  of  the  errors  into 

hich  persons  are  apt  to  fall,  concerning  this  species  of  compo- 

rition.     As  the  primary  end  of  history  is  to  record  truth,  impar- 

ility,  6delity,  and  accuracy,  are  the  fundamental  qualities  of  an 

iistorian.     He  must  neither  be  a  panegyrist  aor  a  satirist     He 

tust  not  enter  into  faction,  nor  give  scope  to  affection:  but, 

mteinplating  past  events  and  characters  with  ft  cool  and  dis- 
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pBMionaie  eye,  must  present  to  his  readers  a  faidifiil  copy  of 
human  nature. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  every  record  of  fucta,  however 
true,  that  is  entitled  to  the  name  of  history  ;  but  such  a  rocord 
as  enables  us  to  apply  the  transactions  of  former  ages  for  our 
own  instruction.  The  facts  ought  to  be  niomentuus  and  impor- 
tant; represented  in  connection  with  their  causes;  traced  to 
their  eft'ects  ;  and  unfolded  in  clear  and  distinct  order.  For 
wisdom  is  the  ^reat  end  of  history.  It  is  designed  to  supply 
the  want  of  experience.  Though  it  eui'orce  not  its  instructions 
with  the  same  authority,  yet  it  furnishes  us  with  a  greater  va- 
riety of  instructions,  than  it  is  possible  for  experience  to  afibrd 
in  the  course  of  the  longest  life.  Its  object  is,  to  enlarge  our 
views  of  the  human  character*  and  to  give  full  exercise  to  onr 
judgment  on  human  aH'airs.  ft  must  not  therefore  be  a  tale  cal- 
culated to  please  only,  and  addressed  to  the  fancy.  Gravity 
and  dignity  are  essential  characteristics  of  history  ;  no  light  or- 
naments are  to  be  employed,  no  flippancy  of  style,  no  quaintnasa 
of  wit  But  tlie  writer  nmst  sustain  the  character  of  a  wiae 
man*  writing  for  the  instruction  of  posterity ;  one  who  has 
studied  to  inform  himself  well^  who  has  pondered  his  subject 
with  care,  and  addresses  himself  to  our  judgment,  ratlier  than 
to  our  imagination.  At  the  same  time,  historical  writing  is  by 
no  means  inconsistent  with  ornamental  and  spirited  narration. 
It  admits  of  much  high  ornament  and  elegance;  but  (he  orna- 
ments must  be  always  consistent  with  dignity;  they  should  not 
appear  to  be  sought  after,  but  to  rise  naturally  from  a  mind 
animated  by  the  events  which  it  records. 

Historical  composition  is  understood  to  comprehend  uuder 
it,  annals,  memoirs,  lives.  But  these  are  its  inferior  subordinate 
species ;  on  which  I  shall  hereafter  make  some  reflections,  when 
I  shall  have  first  considered  what  belongs  to  a  regidar  and 
legitimate  work  of  history.  Such  a  work  is  chiefly  of  two 
kinds  :  either  the  entire  history  of  some  state  or  kingdom, 
through  its  dilfcrcnt  revolutions,  such  as  Livy's  Roman  Uio- 
tory ;  or  the  history  of  some  one  great  event,  or  some  portion  or 
period  of  time  which  may  be  considered  as  making  a  whole  by 
itself;  such  as,  Thucydides's  History  of  the  Pcloponnosiaa  War, 
Davila's  History  of  the  Civil  Wars  of  France^  or  Clarendon's  of 
those  of  England. 

In  the  conduct  and  management  of  his  subject,  the  first  atten- 
tion requisite  in  an  historiao,  is  to  give  it  as  much  unity  as  poa- 
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RJhle  ;  that  is,  his  history  should  not  consist  of  separate  ancon- 
nected  parts  merely,  but  should  be  bound  together  by  soine 
coiuiectiiig  principle,  which  shall  make  the  impression  on  Hit 
uiind  of  something  that  is  onc^  whole  and  entire.  It  is  incoii' 
ceivable  how  ^reat  an  effect  this,  when  happily  executed,  hus 
upou  a  reader,  and  it  is  surprising  that  some  able  writers  of 
history  have  not  attended  to  it  more.  Whether  plrasure  or 
iuslruction  be  the  end  souglit  by  Ihe  study  of  history,  either  of 
ihem  is  enjoyed  to  much  greater  advantage^  wh«n  the  mind  has 
always  before  it  the  prop-ess  of  some  one  great  plan  or  system 
of  actions ;  whe'n  there  is  some  point  or  centre,  to  which  we  can 
refer  the  various  facts  related  by  the  historian. 

In  general  histories,  which  record  the  afl'airs  of  a  whole  na- 
tion or  empire  throughout  several  ages,  this  unity,  I  confess,  must 
b«  more  imperfect.  Yet  even  there,  some  degree  oi  it  can  be 
preserved  by  a  skilful  writer.  For  though  the  whole,  taken 
together,  be  very  complex,  yet  the  great  constituent  parts  of  it 
form  so  many  subordinate  wholes,  when  taken  by  themselves  : 
each  of  which  can  be  treated  both  as  complete  within  itself^  and 
as  connected  with  what  goes  before  and  follows.  In  the  his- 
tory of  a  monarchy,  for  instance,  every  reign  should  have  its 
own  unity  ;  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end,  to  tiie  system  of 
affairs  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  we  are  taught  to  discern  how 
that  system  of  affairs  rose  from  the  preceding,  and  how  it  is  in- 
serted into  what  follows.  VVe  should  be  able  to  truce  all  the 
secret  links  of  the  chain,  which  binds  together  remote,  and  seem- 
ingly unconnected,  events.  In  some  kingdoms  of  Europe  it  was 
the  plan  of  manj  successive  princes  to  reduce  the  power  of  their 
nobles  ;  and  during  several  reigns,  most  of  the  leading  actions 
had  a  reference  to  this  end.  in  otlier  states,  the  rising  power 
of  the  commons  influenced  for  a  tract  of  time  Ihe  course  and 
connection  of  public  affairs.  Among  tlie  Romans,  tlie  leading 
principle  was  a  gradual  extension  of  conquest,  and  the  attain- 
ment of  universal  empire.  The  continual  increase  of  their 
power,  advancing  towards  this  end  from  small  beginnings,  and 
by  a  sort  of  regular  progressive  plan,  furnished  to  Livy  a  happy 
subject  for  histonoal  unity,  in  tlie  midst  of  a  great  variety  of 
transactions. 

Of  all  the  ancient  general  historians,  the  one  who  had  the 
most  exact  idea  of  this  quality  of  historical  composition,  though. 
in  other  respects,  not  an  elegant  writer,  is  Polybius.  This  ap- 
pears from  the  account  he  gives  of  his  own  plan  in  the  begin- 
ning of  his  tliird  book  ;  observing  that  the  subject  of  which  lie 
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had  undertaken  to  wnte>  iSj  throughout  the  whole  of  It,  one 
ui'tioii,  one  great  specUcIo ;  how^  and  hy  what  causcfj^  all  the  part* 
Iff  th»  hahituUlc  wudd  bucumo  subject  to  the  Ruuiaci  empire. 
*■  This  action,''  says  he,  **  is  distiuct  in  its  begiuningj  deter- 
mined in  its  duration,  and  clear  in  its  final  acconiplishineni  : 
therefore,  1  thijik  it  o{  use^  to  give  a  general  view  beiW^- 
hand,  oi'  tlie  chief  constituent  parts  which  make  up  this  wkoLe^ 
Jn  anothi:r  place,  lie  congratulates  him.self  on  bis  good  fur- 
tune,  in  having  a  subject  for  history,  which  allowed  such  v.v 
riefy  of  parts  to  be  united  under  one  view;  remarking^  that 
before  this  period,  the  aBairs  of  the  world  were  8catt(ir<Mj. 
ami  wttliout  connection  ;  whereas,  in  tlio  times  of  which  he 
writes,  all  the  great  transactions  of  the  world  teuded  aiid 
verged  to  one  point,  and  were  capable  of  being  coniiidercd 
as  parts  of  one  system.  Whereupon  he  adds  several  very 
judicious  observations,  concerning  the  usefulness  of  writing  hin- 
tory  upon  such  a  comprehensive  aud  connected  plan  ;  comjiahiig 
tlie  imperfect  degree  of  knowledge,  which  is  aflbrded  by  ]>arU- 
cular  facta  without  general  views,  to  tJte  imperfect  idea  which 
one  would  entertain  of  an  animal,  who  had  beheld  its  separate 
parts  onlyy  without  having  ever  seen  ila  entire  form  auU 
structure.* 

Such  as  write  the  history  of  some  particular  great  traasac- 
tion»  as  conline  themselves  to  one  era,  or  one  portion  of  the  Lis- 
tory  of  a  nation,  have  so  great  advantages  for  preserving  histori- 
cal unity,  tJiatthey  are  inexcusable  if  they  fail  in  it.  Sullust's 
Histories  of  the  Catilinariaii  and  Jugurtliine  wars,  XenopJiun*tf 
CyropflD<iia,  and  his  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand,  are  instances 
of  particular  histories,  where  the  unity  of  historical  object  ifi 
perfectly  well  maiutaiued.  Thucydides,  otherwise  a  writflr  of 
great  strength  and  dignity,  has  failed  much,  in  this  article,  in  his 
history  of  the  Peloponuesian  war.     No  one  great  object  is  pro- 


»»3  f«i'<«  iral  jtaXAo»nf.  <i  yip  t»s  ttUrina   ^((iXa   wStif^   mx\   tiAi»»  mS/d*t  Amtpyasi/tmH  H 
ffo*  rc3  r*  afUi  Mttl  Tif  Tif  4^?E  iiJirptirtw,  xaVftn   vAXo   iri9iijr«i«i  rets  •CjcU  imMttf' 

nfi$iXytff$eLt   T^   KaTfll    /Mfof    Impim*   irfi{  ris»  i'>M»   Xfnttipin  »«)   irirrn*  «»  fttrrvy^ 
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p<^rly  purflord,  and  kept  In  vk^v? ;  hnt  hia  narration  U  ruit  down 
into  flirmll  pieces  ;  hid  history  is  divided  by  summers  and  win- 
ters, and  we  are  every  now  and  then  leaving  tranfiactionH  uu- 
fininhf^d,  and  are  hurried  from  place  to  placo,  from  Athens  to 
Sicily,  from  tlience  to  Peloponnesus,  to  Corcyra,  to  Mityleno, 
that  we  m&y  be  told  of  what  is  going  on  in  all  these  places.  We 
have  a  ^rcat  many  disjointed  parts,  and  scattered  limbs,  which 
with  difTiculty  wo  collect  into  one  body;  and  tlirough  this 
faulty  distribution  and  luuuagement  of  his  subject,  that  ju- 
dicious historian  becomes  more  tiresome,  and  less  agreeable 
than  he  would  otherwise  be.  For  these  reasons  he  is  severely 
■censured  by  one  of  the  best  critica  of  antiquity,  Dionysius  of 
Halicamassus.* 

The  historian  must  not  indeed  neglect  chronological  order, 
with  a  view  to  render  liis  narration  agreeable.  Ho  must  give 
a  distinct  account  of  tlie  dates  and  of  the  coincidence  of  factf. 
But  he  is  not  under  the  necessity  of  breaking  off  always  in  the 
middle  of  transactions,  in  order  to  inform  us  of  what  wsis  hnp_ 
pening  elsewhere  at  the  same  time.  He  discovers  no  art,  if  he 
cannot  form  some  connection  among  the  affairs  which  he  re- 
lates, so  as  to  introduce  tliem  in  a  proper  train.  He  will 
soon  tire  the  reader,  if  he  goes  on  recording,  in  strict 
chronological  order,  a  multitude  of  separate  transactions, 
connected  by  notliing  else,  but  their  happening  at  tlie  same 
time. 

Though  the  history  of  Herodotus  be  of  greater  compass  than 
that  of  Thucydides,  and  comprehend  a  much  greater  variety  of 
dissimilar  j>arts.  he  has  been  more  fortunate  in  joininp  them  to- 
gether, and  digesting  them  into  order.  Hence  he  is  a  more 
pleasing  writer,  and  gives  a  sti'onger  impression  of  his  subject ; 


*  The  cruiure  which  Dionyilot  pauea  opon  Tbacydidet,  h,  in  seveml  ur- 
ticlei,  carried  loo  far.  Me  blamet  him  for  the  clioice  of  his  fuliject,  u  not 
HiHiciently  iplriidid  and  tt^i^cablp,  and  ms  almandinj;  too  much  in  Crimea  ind 
melancholy  events,  on  which  he  obserrei  that  Thucydidei  loves  to  dwell.  H« 
ii  partifti  to  Hrrmlotuii,  whom,  both  for  the  choice  and  the  conduct  of  hit  tub- 
jert,  he  prefert  to  tli«  other  hi*itoriiiD.  It  U  true  that  the  subject  of  Thucydidei 
wuits  the  piiety  and  iplendcur  of  that  of  Herodotiik;  but  it  is  not  deiicicnt  in 
riipiity.  The  Fvlopoont'sian  w.ir  wai  the  couteit  between  two  f^rrat  rival 
power*,  tlut  Athenian  and  Lacediemoolju  itaU >,  lur  the  empire  of  Greece.  Huro* 
dotUA  lovrft  to  dwell  on  proit»f  rous  incidents,  and  retains  »omewbat  of  the  aiiMis< 
injC  manner  of  the  itncient  poetical  historians.  Bat  Herodotus  wrote  to  the  inidfri- 
tiation.  'riiucydidei  writei  to  the  umlerstandini;.  He  was  a  grave,  rt-tlcctiux 
niAit,  wril  Hciptaiiitud  with  human  tiU' ;  and  the  inetanclioly  event*  and  catistio- 
plicft which  he  recordf,  arc  onen  both  tlie  most  interesting  parts  of  history, 
and  the  most  imptovin;;  in  the  heart. 

'Hie  cfitic'a  ob>crvativuk  ou  the  laulty  diatributioii  wiUk  Tbucydidea  makM 
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tboug^h^  in  judspuent  and  accuracy,  much  inferior  to  Tlmcydides 
With  digressions  and  episodes  he  abounds  ;  but  when  thes^ 
have  any  connection  wiUi  the  main  subject,  and  are  inserted  pro- 
fessedly as  episodes,  the  unity  of  the  whole  is  less  violated  by 
them,  than  by  a  broken  and  scattered  narration  of  the  principal 
story.  Among  the  modems,  the  President  Tliuanus  has  by  at- 
tempting to  make  the  history  of  his  own  times  too  comprehen- 
sive, fallen  into  the  same  error,  of  loading  the  reader  with  agre^t 
variety  of  unconnected  facts,  going  on  togetJier  in  difforent  parts* 
of  the  world  ;  an  historian  otiierwise  of  great  probity,  candour, 
and  excellent  understanding;  but  through  tliis  want  of  unity, 
more  tedious  and  less  interesting  than  he  would  oUierwise  ba^« 
been. 
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After  making  some  observations  on  the  controvericy 
which  has  been  often  carried  on  concerning  tlie  couiparutive 
merit  of  the  ancienU  and  the  moderns,  I  entered^  in  tlte  last  kc* 
lure,  on  the  consideration  of  Historica]  Writing.  The  general 
idea  of  History  is,  a  record  of  truth  for  the  instruction  of  tuan- 
kin<l.  Hence  arise  the  primary  tjualities  required  in  a  good 
historian,  impartiality,  fidelity,  gravity,  ami  dignity.  What  J 
principally  consi<tered,  was  the  unity  which  belongs  to  this  sort 
of  composition  ;  the  nature  of  which  I  have  endeavoured  tu 
explain. 

I  proceed  next  to  observe,  that  in  order  to  fulfil  the  end  of 
history,  the  author  must  study  to  trace  to  their  springs  the 
actions  and  events  which  be  records.  Two  things  are  esp^'iiially 
necessary  for  his  doing  this  successfully  :  a  thorough  acquaint- 


of  \m  suhjpct,  are  better  tbiindcd,  and  bii  preference  of  Herotloras,  In  Chl« 
reiii>ecl  i»  not  unjust. — <»»i/itvSi?»if  ft)*  nli  -jf^vut  iMi\9^i-*,  'Uf4^u  i*  rsTt  r*fi>ri»lt 
Tw*  wpmyftaerwf.  ylkrtrmi  8«vKwWf;f  iffafiff  vai  Surfva^AJts^OwOvrlf'  ir!\Xfrw  >jy  m*t4  t» 
■uri  ^fiot  ttm  ^iiftu^a  y,yvtfitrwf  »  Stafi^Mr  Ttiriuf,   4/uT«Xifr  rif  wpiiTmi  vpi^ttg  uwt^ 

i»im»»(  imtUiant  rf«iiX»/(tHv,  eif>ftn€y  F>  fwftm  a*matts»^u — De  l*ni*cip.  HUlurte.  p 
'ifiM.  \V  iOi  rc(;ar<l  to  style,  Diuny>iiii  rIvci  Thiicydidet  lite  ju»t  |»rai»c  of  cncricy 
■ml  Ifievitvi  t»ul  ceiuiiren  liiin  od  many  occx^ioni.  not  withoiil  reuun,  for 
harsh  mini  vbiK.-i,rf>.  cxprcabiuu.  Juhcicut  in  «mooihucs>  uud  euAc. 
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once  with  liuir.an  nature,  nnd  political  knowledge,  oracquniiit- 
ance  with  poverDoietil.  The  former  is  necetisary  to  account 
for  the  conduct  of  individuals^  and  to  give  just  views  of  their 
character ;  thf  latter  to  account  for  the  revolutions  of  govern- 
inent^  and  tiie  operation  of  political  oauflos  on  pul>lic  alVnirH.  Both 
must  occur,  in  order  to  form  a  completely  instructive  historian. 

With  rcfl:ard  to  the  latter  article,  political  knowledge,  the 
ancient  writers  wanted  some  advantdj^s  which  the  moderns 
enjoy  ;  from  whom,  upon  that  account,  we  have  a  title  to 
expect  more  accurate  and  precise  information.  The  world,  as 
I  formerly  hinted,  was  more  shut  up  in  ancient  times,  than  it 
is  now  ;  there  was  tiien  less  communication  among  neigh hourin^ 
states  ;  and  by  consequence  less  knowledge  of  one  another's 
affairs  ;  no  intercourse  by  established  posts,  or  by  ambassadors 
resident  at  distant  courts.  The  knowledge,  and  materials  of 
the  ancient  historians,  wore  thereby  more  limited  and  circum- 
scribed ;  and  it  is  to  be  observed  too,  that  they  wrote  for  tlieir 
own  countrymen  only  ;  they  had  no  idea  of  writing  for  the 
instruction  of  foreigners^  whom  they  despised,  or  of  the  worhl 
in  general ;  and  hence  they  are  less  attentive  to  convey  all 
Uiat  knowledge  with  regard  to  domestic  policy,  which  we,  in 
distant  times,  would  desire  to  have  learned  from  them.  Per- 
haps also^  though  in  ancient  ages  men  were  abmidantly  animated 
with  tlie  love  of  liberty,  yet  tlie  full  extf^nt  of  the  influence  of 
government,  and  o(  political  causes,  was  not  then  so  thoroughly 
scrutinized,  as  it  has  been  in  modern  times  ;  when  a  long  ex- 
perience of  all  the  difl'erent  modes  of  government  has  rendered 
men  more  enhghtened  and  intelligeat,  with  respect  to  public  af- 
fairs. 

To  these  reasons  it  is  owing,  that  though  the  ancient  his- 
torians set  before  us  the  particular  facts  which  they  relate,  in  a 
very  distinct  and  beautiful  manner,  yet  sometimes  they  do  not 
give  as  a  clear  view  of  all  the  political  causes,  which  affected 
the  situation  of  affairs  of  which  they  treat.  From  the  Greek 
historians,  wc  are  able  to  form  but  an  imperfect  notion  of  the 
Bbength.  the  wealth,  and  U»e  revenues  of  the  different  Grecian 
slates ;  of  the  causes  of  several  of  those  revolutions  that  hap- 
pened in  their  government ;  or  of  their  separate  connertiona  and 
interfering  interests.  In  writing  tlie  History  of  the  RomnTis, 
Livy  had  surely  tlie  mo!»t  ample  field  for  displacing  political 
knowledge,  concerning  the  rise  of  their  greatness^  ami  the  ad- 
vantage* or  defects  of  their  government.    Yet  the  instruction 
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in  tliese  important  articles,  which  he  aHTonls,  is  not  consid^rnble* 
An  elefira"^  writer  he  is,  and  a  beautiful  relaler  of  feels,  if  ever 
there  was  one  ;  but  by  no  means  distinguished  for  profouutlneas 
or  penetration.  Sallust,  when  writing  the  history  of  a.  ooo- 
spiracy  against  the  government,  which  oug;ht  to  have  been 
altogether  a  political  history,  lias  evidently  attended  more  to 
the  elegance  of  narration,  and  the  painting  of  characters,  than 
to  the  unfolding  of  secret  causes  and  springs.  Instead  of  that 
complete  information,  which  we  would  naturally  have  exp-jtitetl 
from  him,  of  the  state  of  parties  in  Rome,  and  of  that  particular 
conjuncture  of  aflairs,  which  enabled  so  desperate  a  protligaie 
as  Catiline  to  become  so  fonnidable  to  government,  he  has  given 
us  Httlc  more  than  a  general  declamatory  account  of  the  luxury 
and  corruption  of  manners  in  that  age,  compared  with  the  sim- 
plicity of  former  times. 

I  by  no  means,  however,  mean  to  censure  all  the  uncient 
historiann  as  defective  in  political  infurniatiou.  No  historians 
can  be  more  instructive  than  Thucydides,  Polybius,  and  Tacitus 
Thucydides  is  grave,  intelligent^  and  judicious;  always  atten- 
tive to  give  very  exact  information  concerning  every  operation 
which  he  relates  ;  and  to  show  the  advantages  or  disadvantages 
of  every  plan  that  was  proposed  and  every  measure  that  was 
pursued.  Polybius  excels  in  comprehensive  political  views,  in 
penetration  into  great  systems,  and  in  his  profound  and  distinct 
I^nowlcd£!;c  of  nil  military  affairs.  Tacitus  is  eminent  for  his 
knowledge  of  Uie  human  heart;  is  sentimental  and  refined  in  a 
high  degree  :  conveys  much  rnstrucfion  with  respect  to  political 
matters,  but  more  with  respect  to  human  nature. 

But  when  we  demand  from  the  historian  profound  and 
instructive  views  of  his  subject,  it  is  not  meant  that  he  should 
be  frequently  interrupting  tl»e  course  of  his  history  with  bis 
own  reSections  and  speculations.  He  should  give  us  all  the 
information  that  is  necessary  for  our  fully  understanding  the 
aflairs  which  he  records.  He  should  make  us  acquainted  with 
the  political  constitution,  the  force,  Uie  revenues,  Uie  internal 
state  of  the  country  of  which  he  writes  ;  and  witlj  its  iuteresta 
and  connections  in  respect  of  neighbouring  countries.  Ho 
should  place  us,  as  on  an  elevated  station,  whence  wc  may  have  an 
extensive  prospect  of  all  tlie  causes  that  co-operate  in  bringin^^ 
forward  the  events  which  are  related.  But  having  put  into  oar 
bands  all  the  proper  materials  for  judgment,  he  should  not  b« 
too  prodigal  of  his  own  opiuions  and  reasonings.     Wlieu  an 
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historian  is  much  given  to  dissertation^  and  Is  ready  to  phUoao 
phise  and  speculate  on  uil  that  he  records,  a  suspicion  naturally 
arises,  that  he  will  he  in  hazard  of  adapting  his  narrative  of 
farts  to  favour  jiorae  system  whicli  he  has  formed  to  himself.  It 
is  rather  hy  fair  ond  judicious  narration,  that  liistory  should 
instruct  as,  than  hy  delivering  instruction  in  an  avowed  and 
direct  manner.  On  sorao  occasions,  when  doubtful  points  requiro 
to  be  scrutinized,  or  when  some  great  event  is  in  agitation,  con- 
cerning the  causes  or  circumstances  of  which  mankind  have  been 
much  divided,  the  narrative  may  be  allowed  to  stand  still  for  a 
little  ;  the  historian  may  appear,  and  mny  with  propriety  enter 
into  some  weigrhty  discuKsion.  But  he  must  take  care  not  to  cloy 
his  readers  with  such  discussions,  by  repeating  them  too  often. 

When  observations  are  to  be  made  concerning  liuman 
nature  in  general,  or  the  peculiarities  of  certain  characters,  if 
the  historian  can  artfully  incorporate  such  observations  with  hia 
narrative,  they  will  have  a  better  effect  than  when  tliey  are 
delivered  as  formal  detached  reflections.  For  instance :  in  the 
life  of  Agricola,  Tacitus,  speaking  of  Domitian'a  treatment  of 
Agricola,  makes  this  observation  :  "  Proprium  humani  ingenii 
est,  odisse  quem  laeseris."*'  The  obscr\'ation  is  just,  and  well 
applied  ;  but  the  form  in  which  it  stands,  is  abstract  and  philo- 
sophical. A  thought  of  tlie  same  kin<l  has  a  finer  (•fl*e4:t  else- 
where in  tlie  same  historian,  when  speaking  of  the  jealousies 
which  Oermanicus  knew  to  he  entertained  against  him  by  Livia 
and  Tiberius :  **  Anxius,"  says  he,  "  occultis  in  sc  patrui 
aviieque  odiis,  quorum  causae  acriores  quia  iniqua^."-}-  Here  a 
profound  moral  observation  is  made;  but  it  is  made,  w^ithout 
tlie  appearance  of  mukiag  it  in  form  ;  it  is  introduced  as  a  part 
of  the  narration,  in  assigning  a  reason  for  the  anxiety  of  Ger- 
mntiirus.  We  have  another  instance  of  the  t>ume  kind,  in  the 
account  which  he  gives  of  a  mutiny  raised  aguiust  Rufus,  who 
was  a  pra?fectu9  castrorum,  on  account  of  the  severe  labour 
which  he  imposed  on  the  soldiers.  *  Quippe  Rufus,  diu  mani- 
pulans,  dein  centurio,  mox  castris  pr^lectuH,  untiquam  duram- 
que  militiani  revocabat,  vetus  operis  et  laboris,  et  eo  immitior 
quia  toleraverafj      There  was  room   for   turning  this  into  a 

•  "  It  belong  lo  liuiitmi  naltirc  to  »i«lc  the  runi)  whom  you  liave  iiijiireU." 
t  "  I'npoiy  ID  ht»  lumil,  on  account  nf  tlic  coutfi»lp^<l  ItAtrcd  entertained 

sffsinst  biro  by  hit  unr.li*  mid  grattUnioUtcr,  which  wu  Ute  mare  liittvr  bccaote 

the  cause  of  it  w«t  ur\)iifil." 

J  *•  For  Rafiii,  who  had  lontc  been  »  coioraon  »oldi»'r  -iiv-ra  mrrit  «  centurion, 

■nd  at  lonRth  ayronral  othrei.  restored  the  t^vcrv  ii>  ,'liiie  of  ancient 

UmM.     Urown  ohi  autid«t  toils  and  hibvur^,  he  wo*  \\.-    .  a  i.  ^i-id  iu  iuii^Miuir 

thuu    bccauae  he  bod  been  iiccu«tututfU  to  bfur  Ibun," 
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general  observation,  that  they  who  have  been  educated  aiid 
linrilmied  in  toils,  are  commonly  found  to  he  the  most  sorerr  is 
requiring  the  like  toils  from  others.  But  the  manner  in  vthich 
Tacitus  introduces  this  sentiment  as  a  stroke  in  the  character  of 
Uufua,  given  it  much  more  life  and  spirit.  This  historian  has  a 
particular  talent  of  intermixing  after  this  manner,  with  the  course 
ot  bis  narrative,  many  striking  sentiments  and  useful  obser- 
vations. 

Lrt  us  next  proceed  to  consider  the  proper  qualities  of  hiatc^ 
rical  narration.  It  is  obvious,  tJiat  on  the  manner  of  narradon 
much  must  depend,  a.s  the  first  notion  of  history  is  the  recital  of 
past  facts  ;  and  how  much  on©  mode  of  recital  may  be  prefer- 
able In  another,  we  shall  soon  be  convinced,  by  thinking  of  the 
diOerent  effects,  which  the  same  story,  when  told  by  two  differ^ 
ent  persons,  is  found  to  produce. 

The  first  virtue  of  historical  narration,  is  clearness,  order, 
and  due  connection.  To  attain  this,  the  historian  must  be 
completely  master  of  his  subject ;  he  mast  see  the  whole  as  at 
one  view  ;  and  comprehend  the  chain  and  dependence  of  all 
its  parts,  that  he  may  introduce  every  thing  in  its  proper  place  ; 
that  be  may  lead  us  smoothly  along  the  track  of  alTairs  which 
are  recorded,  and  may  always  give  us  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
Ijow  one  event  arises  out  of  another.  Without  this,  there  can  he 
neither  pleasure  nor  instruction  in  reading  histor>\  Much 
for  this  end  will  depend  on  the  observance  of  that  unity  in  tJte 
general  plan  and  conduct,  which  in  the  precetling  lecture,  I  re* 
commended.  Much  too  will  depend  on  the  proper  management 
of  transitions^  which  forms  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  tliis 
kind  of  writing,  nnd  is  one  of  the  most  diflicult  in  exerulion- 
Nothing  tries  an  historian's  abilities  more,  than  so  to  lay  his 
train  before  hand,  as  to  make  us  paas  naturally  and  agreeably 
from  one  part  of  liis  subject  to  another  ;  to  employ  no  clumsy 
and  awkward  junctures  ;  and  to  contrive  ways  and  means  of 
forming  some  onion  among  transactions,  which  seem  to  be  most 
widely  separatetl  from  one  another. 

In  the  next  place,  as  history  is  a  very  dignified  species  of 
composition,  gravity  must  always  be  maintained  in  tlie  narn^ 
tion.  There  must  be  no  meanness  nor  vulgarity  in  tljo  style ; 
Tio  quaint,  nor  colloquial  phrases ;  no  affectation  of  pertuess, 
or  of  wit  The  smart,  or  the  sneering  manner  of  telling  a  story, 
is  inconsistent  with  the  historical  character.  I  do  not  SDy,  tblt, 
an  historian  is  never  to  let  himself  down.  He  may  sometlnuMI^ 
do  it  with  propriety,  in  order  to  diversify  the  strain  of  his  nar- 
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ration,  wliicli,  (f  it  lie  prrfcctly  iinifurni,  in  apt  to  becoiae  lir»- 
Aomc.  But  be  should  Ix;  careful  never  to  descend  too  far  ;  and, 
on  occaaionj  where  a  light  or  ludicrous  anecdote  is  prupvr  to 
be  recordedy  it  is  generally  better  to  throw  it  ittto  a  nuti:,  than  to 
hazard  becoming  too  familiar  by  introducing^  it  into  the  body  of 
the  work. 

But  an  historian  may  podsess  these  qualities  of  bein^  per- 
spicuous, distinct  and  grave,  and  may  notwlUjstandin^  be  a 
dull  writer ;  in  which  case,  we  shall  reap  little  benefit  from  his 
labours.  We  shall  read  him  without  pleasure;  or^  most 
probably,  we  shall  soon  give  over  reading  him  at  all.  ITp  must 
liierefure  study  to  render  his  narration  interesting;  which  is 
the  quality  tliat  chietly  distinguishes  a  writer  of  genius  and  elo- 
quence. 

Two  things  are  especially  conducive  to  this ;  the  first  i^^ 
a  just  medium  in  the  conduct  of  narration,  between  a  rapid  or 
crowded  recital  of  facts,  and  a  prolix  detail,  l^he  fornirr 
•ntbarrasses,  and  the  latter  tires  us.  An  historian  Uiat  would 
interest  us,  mast  know  when  to  be  concise,  and  where  be  ought 
to  enlarge ;  passing  concisely  over  slight  and  unimportant 
events,  but  dwelling  on  such  as  are  striking  and  considerable 
in  their  nature,  or  pregnant  with  consequences :  preparing 
brforehand  our  attention  to  them,  and  bringing  them  forth  into 
the  most  full  and  conspicuous  light.  The  next  thing  he  must 
attend  to,  is  a  proper  selection  of  the  circumstances  belonging 
to  those  events  which  he  chooses  to  relate  fully.  General  facts 
innke  a  slight  impression  on  the  mind.  It  is  by  means  of  cir- 
cuuistiinces  and  particulars  prof>erly  chosen,  that  a  narration 
becomes  interesting  and  alfecting  to  the  reader.  These  give 
life,  body,  and  colouring  to  the  recital  of  facts,  and  enable  us  to 
behold  tliem  as  present,  and  passing  before  our  eyes.  It  is  this 
employment  of  circumstances,  in  narration,  that  is  properly 
termed  historic^  painting. 

In  all  these  virtues  of  narration,  particularly  in  this  last,  of 
picturesque  descriptive  narration,  several  of  the  ancient  liisto- 
rians  eminently  excel.  Hence,  the  pleasure  tliat  is  found  in 
reading  Herodotus.  Thucydides,  Xenophon,  Livy,  Sallust,  and 
Tacitus:  they  are  all  conspicuous  for  the  art  of  narration. 
Herodotus  is,  at  all  times,  an  agreeable  writer,  and  relates  every 
thing  with  that  naivete  and  simplicity  of  manner,  which  never 
fails  to  interest  the  reader.  Though  the  manner  of  Thucydides 
be  more  dry  and  harsh,  yet  on  great  occasions,  as  when  he  is 
giving  an  account  of  tlie  plagut;  in  Athens,  tiie  siege  of  Platiba. 
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tiin  sedition  in  Oarcyra,  the  defeat  of  the  Athenians  in  Sioiljry  Im 

displays  a  very  strong  and  masterly  power  of  descriptioiu 
Xenoplion*s  Cyropsediaj  and  his  Anabasis,  or  Retreat  of  the  Tmi 
Thousand,  are  extremely  beautiful.  The  circumstances  are 
finely  selected,  and  the  narrntioa  is  easy  and  em^itj^iug  ;  but  hu 
Hellenics,  or  Continuation  of  tiie  History  of  Thucydides,  is  a 
much  inferior  work.  Sallust's  art  of  historical  paintinj^  in  h\» 
Catiliuanan,  but  more  especially  in  his  Jugurtliine  War,  is  well 
known  ;  though  his  style  is  liable  to  censure^  as  too  studied  and 

!•  affected. 

Livy  is  more  unexcepttonble  in  his  manner;  and  is  excolled 
by  no  historian  whatever  in  Ihc  art  of  narration  ;  several  remark- 
able examples  might  be  given  from  him.  His  account,  for  instanoe, 
of  the  famous  defeat  of  tlie  Ronmn  army  by  the   Saumites,  at 

-  the  Furcte  Cauilinac,  in  the  be^innin^  of  the  ninth  book^  alFords 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  exemplifications  of  historical  paintings 
that  is  any  where  to  be  met  wttJi.  We  have,  first,  an  exact 
description  of  the  narrow  pass   between  two   mountains^   into 

■  which  the  enemy  had  decoyed  the  Romans.  Whon  they  find 
themselves  caugbt,  and  no  hope  of  escape  loft,  we  are    made  to 

'  see,  iirst,  their  astonishment,  next,  their  indignation,  and  then, 
their  dejection,  painted  in  the  most  lively  manner,  by  sucU 
circumstances  and  actions  as  were  natural  to  persons  in  thnir 
situation.  The  restless  and  unquiet  manner  in  which  they  pau 
the  night;  the  consultations  of  the  Samnites  ;  the  various 
measures  proposed  to  be  taken ;  the  messages  between  the  two 
armies,  all  heighten  tlie  scene.  At  length,  in  the  morning, 
the  consuls  return  to  the  camp,  and  inform  them  that  they 
could   receive   no    other   terms  but  that  of  surrendering  their 

•  arms,  and  passing  under  the  yoke,  which  was  considered  as  the 
last  mark  of  ignominy  for  a  conquered  army.  Part  of  what 
then  follows,  I  shall  give  in  the  author's  own  words.  *'  Redin- 
tegravit  tuctum   in  castris  consulum   adveutus ;  ut  vix  ab   iis 

•  abstincrcnt  manus,  quorum  temeritate  in  cum  locum  deduct! 
esseut.  Alii  alios  intueri,  conteniplari  urma  mox  tradenda,  et 
inermes  futuras  dextraa ;  proponere  sibiinel  ipsi  ante  oculos 
jugum  hostile,  et  ludibria  vicloris,  et  vultus  superbos,  et  per 

•  ariuutos  inermium  iter.  Inde  focdi  agminis  miscrubilem  viam^ 
per  soeiorum  urbea  reditum  in  patriam  ad  piirentej,  quo  SKpe 
ipsi  triumphantes  venissent  Se  solos  sine  vulnere,  sine  ferro, 
sine  acie  victos  ;  sibi  non  stringere  Ucuiase  gladios,  non  manuin 
cum  hoste  couserere  ;  sibi  uequicquam  urma,  ntTqiiicquam  vires, 
ucquirquam  ouimos  dutOB.     iiac  ircmeatibus,  bora  futulis  i^iiu* 
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miniBO  advenit.  Jamprimum,  cum  nin^ulia  vestimentia,  inerxnes 
extra  vallum  exire  juaai.  Tuni  a  consulibus  abire  lictores  ju«si, 
laludamcDtaque  detracta.  TaDtam  inter  ipsos,  qui  pauIo  ante 
dnlendosy  laceraiidosque  cnnsuerant,  niKscratinnrm  fecit,  at 
quisque  cnnditioiiis  ublittu,  ub  ilia  derorniatioriv  tanUtj 
istjitis,  velut  ab  iielando  6j>ectaculo,  avertercl  oculo.s.  Primi 
cousules,  prope  semiiiudi,  sub  ju^uin  missi/  &c.*  Tbe  rest  of 
the  story,  which  it  would  bo  too  long  to  insert,  i»  carried  on 
witJi  the  same  beauty,  and  full  of  picturesque  circuinstancos.f 

Tacitus  is  another  author  eminent  for  historical  painting, 
llioitgh  in   a   manner  altogether  dilTcrent  from  that  of  Livy. 

*  **The  vrivftl  of  Ui«  rnnftiiU  in  the  ciunp,   wrooi;ht  up  Iheir  paxniotu  to 

tiich  ■  dcRreo^  that  thi^y  niulU  srarrrly  almlAin  from  layin((  violrnt  hands  on 

thptn.  us  by  thrir  rvlinr^s  they  had  been  broni^ht  into  thii  situMion.      They 

b*!ffui  U>  took  on  one  anolht^r;  to  ra»t  a  melancholy  eye  on  Uieir  arm*,  which 

were  now  to  \iv  purrcndcrfd,  and  on  their  riK^t  hHudu,  which  wrrr  to  hecnrae 

defenceless.   Thi*  yoke  nnder  wliirh  (hey  were  to  pass  ;  the  scoffs  of  tbe  con- 

-qtuTors ;  and  their  haufdity  looks,  whendiiarnied  and  stripped,  they  should  be 

|.k>d  thront^h  the  hostile  lines;    all  rose  before  their  eye«.      Tliry    thru   looked 

forward  to  the  sad  journey   which  awaited  them,  when  they  were  to  pass  u  a 

vamiuiahed  and  disirraced  army  ihrouf^  the  territorieoof  their  allies,  by  whom 

■Ihey  bad  often  been  bcdicld  retnrninir  in  triamph  to  their  families   and  native 

laud.      They    alune,    they    luutttred    to  one  anolhur,    w'tlhoiit  un  ent;a{fcn>cnt, 

vilhuut  a  sinple  blow,  hud  Lirt*?n  conquered.     To  thtir  hard  late  it  f*-II,  never  to 

.liarehad  it  in  tbetr  |»ower  to  draw  a  swurd,   or  to  loc^  an  enemy  in  the  facei 

to  ttanm  only,  anni«,  streupth,  and  foura^e,  had  been  K'tvfn  in  Tain.      While 

thty  wcrefliuA  Rtvinff  vent  to  tlieirindignatinn,  the  fatal  mnmrnt  of  their  i<no- 

I'kniny  arrlri'd.     Fint,  Ihey  wero  all  commanded  to  come  forth  from  the  camp, 

^j%itfiout  amiour,  and  in  kMn^rle  ffarmcnt.    Next,  orders  were  K:iven.  that  the  cou- 

.•uls  slionid  bo  left  witlmul  their  lictnrs,  and  that  they  shotild  be  stripped  of  their 

rifbcs.      Such   commiseration   did  this  affront  eicite  amun^  them,  who.  but  a 

ittio  before,  hnd  Iwrn  for  deliverintC  up  tho»e  very  consuls  to  the  enemy,  and 

>r  piitltng  Ihcm  to  death,  thiit  eveiy  one  fursot  his  own  condition,  and  tnmed 

^llis  eye*  tt.«ide  from  this  infamou*  di.«)(rare,  sitft'ered  by  the  con^nlar  dipiity,  a« 

'ftmix  a  spectacle  which  woa  too  detestable  to  be  beheld.    The  consuls,  almofft  half 

iBuked,  were  first  made  to  pass  under  the  yoke,"  4cc. 

t  The  dewription  which  Csesar  gives  of  (he  consternalion  occaMoned  in  hit 

:amp,  by  tlie  ucconnts  which  were  spread  amoni<  his  troops,  of  the  frrocity,  the 

*iitr,  and  the  courage  of  the  Germans,  afford*  uo  insunce  of  hivtorh-al  palnlint;, 

>evecatcd  in  a  simple  manner;  and,  at  the  same  time,  cxhihittn|!  a  natural  and 

scene:  "  Dum  panciu  die*  ad   Vesontiooem  moratur,  ex  piTcnnriHliune 

irnm  vocibnsquc  Gall-irum  ac  mercHloritm,  <\n\  ineenti  mtifmilndinr  rorpo- 

im'Oermanos,  incredibili  virtiite,  aUnieexerr'italionein  urmi»c>»v  pra-dtcahant ; 

lenumero  sese  cum  eis  congressudi  «e   vultum  quidem  otqwe  aciem  oculornm 

'frrre  polui»»e,  tantiis  subilo    limor  omrt/>m  exercilum  occiipavit,  ut  non  nirdi- 

orritci  oinniuMi  niuntes  animosque  perlnrbarel.     Hlcprimum  ortns  est  a  thbanii 

lilitnni,  pia>f4-rtla  rrUquisqu<>,  qui,  ex  nrbe  aiaicitio.'  cufUA  Cirtarvm  accuIi*  snum 

Bbun  miuerahnnlur,  qmal  nonmacnumin  re  militarin*um  Imbebant :  quoium 

alia  rauxa  lllutu,   <piani  sihi  ad  proficiscrndum  necessarian!  et&e  diceret, 

■tebat,  nt  ejun  voluntutc  diM-cdrrcIiccret,    NonnnlH,  pudorcr  .nddnctl,  ut  timona 

nsplrionrm  vitarent,  remanclmnt.     Hi  nrquc  vullum  fiuf?ere,  neqne  tnicrduni 

kCrymai  Irnere  polemnt.    Abditi  in  tnlHrntacuUs,  ant  sunm  fatum  qui-rrbanlnr, 

int  rum  ffatuiltitrihuH  suis  eominiiiir  perlcultim  mi:4erabantur.     \u\qu  tolls  cud  it 

'"V'  :  ^  ob*ii:nabuulur."-DelS«U.  Call.  lib.  l.W. 
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Ltvy'a  cieRcHptions  are  more  full,  more  phiin,  aiid  iiatunj'; 
those  of  Tacitus  coiisint  in  a  few  bold  strokes.  He  selects  one 
or  two  remarkable  circumstances,  and  sets  them  before  us  in  m 
strong,  and,  generally,  in  a  new  and  uncommon  tight.  SucJi  is 
the  following  picture  of  the  situation  of  Rome,  and  of  tJte  Ei»- 
peror  Galba,  when  Othu  was  advancing  against  him :  "  Agebator 
hue  illuc  Galba,  vario  turbie  (luctuantis  impulsu,  completiA  un- 
djque  basilicis  et  teniplis,  luguhri  prospectu.  Nt-que  populj  aut 
plcbis  ulla  vox;  sed  attoniti  vultus  et  couversie  ad  omnia  aures. 
Non  tumultus,  non  qaies  ;  quale  magni  metus  et  magnce  ine, 
silentium  est."*  No  image  in  any  poet,  is  more  strong  and  ex- 
pressive than  this  last  stroke  of  the  description  :  **  Nod  tiunnlliu, 
non  quies ;  quale, **  G&c.  This  is  a  conception  of  tlie  sublime 
kind,  and  discovers  high  genius.  Indeed,  throughout  all  his 
work,  Tacitus  shows  the  hand  of  a  master.  As  he  is  profound 
in  reflection,  so  he  is  striking  in  description,  and  patlietic  in 
sentiment.  The  philosoplier,  tlie  }Mjet,  and  the  historian,  all 
meet  iti  him.  Tliongh  !he  period  of  wliirh  lie  writes  may  be 
reckoned  unfortunate  for  an  historian,  he  has  ma<le  it  aJlortl  as 
many  interesting  exhibitions  of  human  nature.  The  relations 
which  he  gives  of  the  deaths  of  several  emitient  personages,  ana 
as  allecting  as  the  deepest  tragedies.  He  paints  with  a  glowing 
pencil ;  and  possesses,  bej'ond  all  writers,  the  talent  of  paicling, 
not  to  the  imagination  merely,  but  to  the  heart.  With  many  of 
the  most  distinguished  beauties,  he  is,  at  the  same  time,  not  a 
perfect  model  for  history  ;  and  such  as  have  formed  themselves 
upon  him,  have  seldom  been  successful.  Ht^  is  to  be  admired, 
rather  than  imitated.  In  his  reflections,  lie  is  too  re6ned  ;  in  his 
style,  too  concise,  sometimes  quaint  and  aflected,  often  abrupt 
and  obscure.  History  seems  to  require  a  more  natural,  flowing, 
and  popular  manner 

The  ancients  employed  one  emberdshment  of  history  wHicli 
the  moderns  have  laid  aside,  I  mean  orations,  which,  on  weighty 
occasions,  they  put  into  the  mouths  of  some  of  their  chief  per- 
sonages. By  means  of  these,  they  divtrsified  tlieir  history  ; 
they  conveyed  both  moral  and  political  instruction ;  and,  by  the 
opposite  arguments  which  were  employed,  they  gave  us  a  view 
oi  the  sentinienls  of  dilferent  parties.     Thucydides  was  the  first 


'  '*  Galba  wa*  driven  to  and  fro  by  Ibc  tide  of  the  mtiltitudc,  ^hnvin?  lilm 
from  pluce  to  place.  The  templps  nnd  public-  b.iililirij's  werr  lilifd  with  crowd* 
o(  a  dismal  apitemancc.  No  cliunauift  were  beard,  cilbcr  from  the  cilt/ein,  or 
Irom  the  mbbl)?.  Their  cotinteiiaucok  werrt  filled  with  conftcrnation;  their  i>mb 
wfp  omployrd  in  li«.t<'iiinff  with  anxiety.  Tt  was  not  a  tniiinlt ;  U  wiu  not  quitt- 
&i:M  i  it  waa  lUe  tileuct*  of  terror  and  of  wrath.**    IViH.  I.  40i 
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-who  introdaced  this  method.      The  orntions  wJtli  which  his  his- 

try  abounds,  and  those  too  of  some  other  Greek,  and  Latin  his- 

iorinns,  are  among  the  most  valuable  remains  wliich  we  hove  o( 

■Ancient  eloquence.     How  beautiful  soever  they  are»  it  may  he 

luch  questioned,  I  think,  whether  thoy  find  a  proper  place  In 

[-history.     I  am  rather  inclined  to  think,  that  they  are  unsuitable 

to  it.     For  they  form  a  mixture  which  is  unnatural  in  historyt 

»f  fiction  witli  truth.     We  know  that  these  orations  are  entirely 

of  the  author's  own  composition,  and  that  he  has  introduced 

feme  celebrated  persou  haranguing   in  a  public  place,  purely 

tliat  he  might  have  an  opportunity  of  ahowin^^  his  own  elocjuence, 

or  delivering  his  own  sentiments,  under  the  name  of  that  person, 

t/This  is  a  sort  of  poetical  liberty  which  does  not  suit  the  ^avity 

it)f  history,  throughout  which  an  air  of  the  strictest  trutli  should 

y  ways  reign.     Orations  may  be  an  tunbellishment  to  history ; 

^fluch  might  also  poetical  compoKitions  be,  introduced  under  thn 

lame  of  some  of  the  personages  mentioned  iu  the  narration,  who 

^ere  known  to  have  possessed  poetical  talents.     But  ueitlier  the 

me  nor  the  other  finds  a  proper  place  in  history.    Instead  of 

[inserting  formal  orations,  the  method  adopted  by  later  writers 

lueerns  better  and  more  natural ;  that  of  the  historian,  on  some 

^eat  occasion,  delivering,  in  his  own  person,  the  sentiments  and 

.rc.isonings  of  the  opposite  parties,  or  the  substance  of  what  was 

understood  to   be  spoken  in  some  public  assembly;  which  he 

may  do  without  the  liberty  of  fiction. 

u       The  drawing  of  characters  is  one  of  the  most  splendid,  and, 

^^1  the  same  time,  one  of  the  mostditlicult  ornaments  of  historical 

[icomposition.      For  characters  ar«  generally  considered,  as  pro- 

l^ssed  eihibitioDS  of  fine  writing  ;  and  an  historian  who  seeks  to 

aliine  in  them.  Is  frequently  in  danger  of  carrying  refinement  to 

teicess,  from  a  desire  of  appearing  very  profound  and  penetrat- 

ig.     He  brings  together  bo  many  contrasts,  and  subtile  opposi^ 

l^ious    of  qualitieSj  Uiat  we   are  rather  dazzled  with  sparkling 

.expressions,  than  entertained  with  any   clear  conception  of  a 

luman  character.    A  writer  who  would  characterise  in  an  in- 

[tructive  and  masterly  manner,  should  be  simple  in  his  style, 

I'fi^nd  should  avoid   all  quaintness   and  affectation  ;  at  the  same 

[^mc,  not  contenting  himself   with   giving  us    general  outlines 

only,    but  descending    into  those   peculiarities    which    mark  a 

[character,  in  its  most  strong  and  distinctive  features.    Tlie  Greek 

listorians  sometimes  give  eulogiums,  but  rarely  tlraw  full  and 

trofesAcd  characters.      The  two  ancient  authors  who  have  la- 


40^ 
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boured  Lliifl  part  of  hiatorical  composition  inodt,  are  Sallust  and 
TacituH. 

As  liistory  is  a  species  of  writing  desigpied  for  tlie  instruction 
of  mankind,  soond  morality  should  always  reign  in  iL  BoUi 
in  describing  characters,  and  in  relating  transactions^  the  au* 
thor  should  always  show  himself  to  be  ou  the  side  of  virtue 
To  deliver  moral  instruction  in  a  formal  manner,  falLi  not 
within  his  province  ;  but  both  as  a  good  man^  and  as  a  good 
writer,  we  expect,  that  he  should  discover  sentiments  of  res|Mtct 
for  virtue,  and  an  indignation  at  flagrant  vice.  To  appear 
neutral  and  indilTereat  with  respect  to  good  and  bad  characters, 
and  to  affect  a  crafty  and  politinal,  rather  tlian  a  moral  turn  of 
thought,  will,  besides  other  l>ad  effects,  derogate  greatly  from 
the  weight  of  historical  composition,  and  will  render  the  strain 
of  it  much  more  cold  and  uninternstiug.  Wo  are  always  most 
interested  in  the  transactions  which  are  going  o«,  whan  Mir 
sympathy  is  awakened  by  the  story,  and  when  we  become  t^t»- 
gaged  in  the  fate  of  the  actors.  But  this  effect  can  never  b« 
]>roduced  by  a  writer^  who  id  deficient  in  sensibility  and  imiral 
feeling. 

As  the  observations  which  I  have  hitherto  made,  liave  rao«(]j 
respected  the  ancient  historians,  it  may  naturally  be  e\ptM:(ed 
that  I  should  also  take  some  notice  of  ilie  moderns  who  havr.  ex- 
celled in  this  kind  of  writiug. 

The  country  in  Europe,  where  the  historical  gtiiius,  has,  ia 
latter  ages,  siione  forth  with  most  lustre^  beyond  doubt,  is  Italy. 
The  national  character  of  the  Italians  seems  favourable  to 
it.  They  were  always  distinguished  as  an  acute,  penetrating^ 
reflecting  people,  remarkable  for  political  sagacity  and  wisdt>m^ 
and  who  early  adicated  tliemselves  to  the  arts  o{  writiug.  Ao- 
cortlingly,  soon  after  the  restoration  of  letters,  Muchiavel,  Guio- 
ciardiui,  Davila,  Heutivoglio,  Father  Paul,  became  highly  con- 
spicuous for  historical  merit.  They  all  appear  to  have  conceived 
very  just  ideas  of  history  ;  and  are  agreeable,  instructive,  and  in 
teresting  writers.  In  their  manner  of  narration,  ll»ey  are  formed 
upon  tlie  ancients ;  some  of  them,  as  Uentivoglio  and  Guiccior 
dini,  have,  in  imitation  of  tLcm  introduced  orations  into  tlieir 
history.  In  the  profoundness  and  distinctness  of  tlieir  political 
views,  they  may,  perhaps,  be  esteemed  to  have  surpusstd  li»o 
ancients.  Critics  have,  at  the  same  time,  observed  some  im- 
perfections in  each  of  them.  Machiavol.  in  his  History  uf  Flo- 
rence, is  not  altogether  so  inturesting  as  one  would  e:^pect  aa 
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iutlior  of  his  abilities  to  he  :  cither  through  his  own  defect,  or 
[tliroiif^li  some  uniiappiness  in  Itia  subject,  which  led  him  into  %' 
▼ery  Tniniittj  detail  of  tlie  inlri^ues  of  one  city.     Ouicciardini,  iit 
all  times  sensible  and  profound,  is   taxed  for  dwelling  so  lonj^ 
(n  tbe  Tuscan  affairs  as  to  be  aonietimes  tedious ;  a  defect  which 
also    imputed^   orxasionully,    to    the  judicious   Father  Paul 
lentivoglio,  in  his  excellent  History  of  the  Wors  of  Flanders, 
accused  for  npproaching  to  the  florid  and  potnpnus   unioiier  . 
id  Davila,  though  one  of  the  most  agreeable  and  eutertainin£ 
slaters,  has  manifestly  this  defect,  of  spreadinicf   a  sort  of  unti^ 
trmity  over  all  liis  characters,  by  representing  them  as  guidc<i 
lo  regularly  by  political  intt-rest.     But  although  some  such  ob- 
Ibctions  uiuy  be  made  to  these  autliorv,  Uiey   deserve,  upon  tho 
'hole,  to  be  placetl  in  the  first  rank   of  modern   historical  wri- 
irs.      The  Wars  of  Flanders,  written  in   Latin    by  Fatnianiis 
Itruda,  is    a   book  of  some   note;    but  \n  not  entitled  to  the 
ime    repulution  as  the  works  of  the  other  historians   I  have 
lined.     Struda  is  too  vi(»lently  partial   to  the  Spanish  cHU.se ; 
id  too  open  a  panegjrist  of  tl»e  Prince  of  Parma.     He  is  dorid, 
iffuse,  and  an  affected  imitator  of  tlie   manner   and  style    of 
ivy. 
Amon^  the  French,  as  there    has  been  much  good  writing 
many  kinds,  so  also  in  the  historical.     That  ingenious  nation, 
dM»  have  done  so  much  honour  to  modern  literature,  possess, 
an  eminent   degree,  the  talent  of  narration.      Many  of  their 
iter  historical  writers  are  spirited,  lively^  and  agreeable  ;  and 
onie  of   them   not   deficient  in     profoundness   and  penetration. 
*hey  have  not,  however,  produced  any  such  capital  historians 
the  Italians  whom   I  mentioned  above. 
Our  island,  till  within  these  few  years,  was  not  eminent  for 
Its  historical    productions.      Karly,   indeed,  Scotland  acc|uired 
'putation  by  means  of  tlie  celebrated  Buchanan,      lie  is  an  ele- 
gant writer,  classical  in  his  I^atinity,  and  agreeable  both  in  nar- 
ition    and    description.     Bat  one  cannot   but  8us]iect  him  to 
more  attentive  lo  elegance,  than  to  accuracy.     Accustomed 
form  his  political   notions  wholly   n|>on  the  plans  of  ancient 
governments,  the   feudal  system   seems   never   to  have  entered 
ito  his  thoughts  ;  and  as  this  was  the  basis  of  the  Scottisii  con- 
ifttitution,   his    political  views   are,   of   coorde^  inaccurate   and 
iperfect.    When  he  comes  to  the  transactions  of  ids  own  times, 
here  is  such  a  cliange  in  his  manner  of  writing,  and  such  an 
isperity  in  his  style,  dmt,  on  what  side  soever  the  truth  lies 
ith  rcgurd  to  thoiic  dubious  lUid  long  coulio verted  taciA  which 
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ii;ake  the  subject  of  that  part  of  \m  work,  it  is  hnpoAfliblA 
(q  clear  him  from  being  deeply  tinctured  with  the  spirit  o( 
parly. 

Among  the  older  English  historians,  the  most  considerable 
is  Lord  Clarendon.  Though  he  writes  as  tlte  professed  apolog^ist 
of  one  side,  yet  there  appears  more  iin]>artiuJity  in  hia  relation 
of  facts,  than  might  at  first  be  expected.  A  great  spirit  of  vir^ 
tue  and  probity  runs  tiirough  his  work.  He  maintains  all  llie 
dignity  of  an  historian.  His  sentences,  indeed,  are  often  tfo 
long,  and  his  general  manner  is  prolix,  but  hia  style,  oo  the 
whole,  is  manly  ;  and  his  merit,  as  an  historian,  is  much  beyond 
mediocrity.  Bishop  Burnet  is  lively  and  perspicuous  ;  but  bt» 
has  hardly  any  oUier  historical  merit.  His  style  is  too  careless 
and  familiar  for  history :  his  characters  are,  indeed,  marked 
with  a  bold  and  strong  baud,  but  they  are  generally  light  and 
satirical ;  and  he  abounds  so  much  in   little  stories  C"  '    .; 

himself^  that  he  resembles  more  a  writer  of  memoirs  tlit  i  <.  ,  s- 
tory.  During  a  long  period,  English  historical  authors  aeemed 
to  aim  at  notliing  higher  than  an  exact  relation  of  facts  ;  till  of 
late  tlie  distinguished  names  of  Hume,  Robertson,  and  Gibboi^ 
have  raised  the  British  character,  in  this  species  of  writing,  to 
high  reputation  aud  dignity. 

1  observed,  in  the  preceding  lecture,  that  annals,  nieuioirs, 
and  lives,  arc  the  inferior  kinds  of  historical  composition.  2l 
will  be  proper,  before  dismissing  this  subject,  to  make  u  frw 
observations  upon  them.  Annals  are  commonly  understood  to 
signify  a  collection  of  facts,  digested  according  to  chronological 
order  ;  rather  serving  fc»r  the  materials  of  history,  than  aspiring 
to  the  name  of  history  themselves.  All  tJmt  is  rcquire<i,  there- 
fore, in  a  writer  of  such  annals,  is  to  be  faithful,  distinct,  aud 
complete. 

Memoirs  denote  a  sort  of  composition,  in  which  an  autlior 
does  not  pretend  to  give  full  information  of  all  the  facts  respect- 
ing the  period  of  which  he  writes,  but  only  to  relate  what  he 
himself  had  access  to  know,  or  what  he  was  concerned  in»  ar 
what  illustrates  the  conduct  of  some  person,  or  the  circumst^incca 
of  some  transaction  which  he  chooses  for  his  subject.  From  a 
writer  of  memoirs,  therefore,  is  not  exported  the  same  pro* 
found  research  or  enlarged  infornialion.  as  from  a  writer  of  iiis- 
tory.  He  is  not  subject  to  the  same  laws  of  unvarying  di^mt^ 
and  gravity.  He  may  talk  freely  of  himself;  be  may  descend 
into  the  most  familiar  anecdotes.  What  is  chiefly  requinnl  of 
j.im  l3j  ih^i  he  be   sprightly  and  interesting;  and  especially 
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that  he  inform  us  of  things  that  are  useful  and  curious  ;  tfint  he 
convey  to  us  some  sort  of  knowledge  worth  the  acquiring. 
This  is  a  spRcitis  of  writing  very  bewitching  to  such  as  love  to 
write  concerning  tliemselvea,  and  conceive  every  transaction,  in 
which  tiiey  liad  u  share,  to  be  of  singular  importjinre.  There  is 
no  wonder,  therefore,  that  a  nation  so  sprightly  as  Uie  French, 
should,  for  two  centuries  past,  have  been  pouring  forth  a  whole 
flood  of  memoirs  ;  the  greatest  part  of  which  are  little  more  than 
agreeable  trifles. 

Some,  however,  must  be  excepted  from  this  general  charac- 
ter ;  two  in  partit'.iilar  ;  Uie  Memoirs  of  the  Cardinal  de  Retz, 
anil  tJioso  of  the  Duke  of  Sully.  From  Retz's  memoirs,  besides 
the  pleasure  of  agreeable  and  Uvety  narration,  we  may  derive 
also  much  instruction,  and  much  knowledge  of  human  naturi^. 
Though  his  politics  be  often  too  fme-s{)un.  yet  the  memoirs  of  a 
l^rofessed  factious  leader,  such  as  tlie  cardinal  was,  wherein  he 
draws  both  his  own  character,  aud  that  of  scveraJ  great  person- 
ages of  Ids  time,  so  fully,  cannot  be  read  by  any  person  of  good 
aense  without  benefit.  The  Memoirs  of  the  Duke  of  Sully,  in  the 
fltate  in  which  tliey  are  now  given  to  the  public,  have  great  merit, 
and  deserve  to  be  mentioned  with  particular  praise.  No  me- 
moirs approach  more  nearly  to  the  usefulness,  and  the  dignity  of 
a  full  legitimate  history.  They  have  tltis  peculiar  advantage,  of 
^ving  us  a  beautiful  display  of  two  of  tlie  most  iUustriuus  charac- 
ters which  history  presents;  Sully  himself,  one  of  the  ablest  and 
ttiost  inconupt  ministers,  and  Henry  IV.,  one  of  Uie  greatest  and 
tnost  amiable  princes  of  modem  times.  I  know  few  books  more 
lull  of  virtue,  and  of  good  sense,  than  Sully's  Memoirs  ;  few 
therefore,  more  proper  to  fonn  both  the  heads  and  the  hearts  of 
such  as  are  designed  for  public  business,  and  action,  in  the  world. 

Biojjraphy,  or  the  writing  of  lives,  is  a  very  useful  kind  of 
composition ;  less  formal  and  stately  than  history  ;  but  to  the 
bulk  of  readers,  )>erhaps,  no  less  instructive,  as  it  affords  them 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  characters  and  tein|>er8,  the  virtues 
and  failings  of  eminent  mt^n  fully  displayed:  and  admits  them 
into  a  more  thorough  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  such  per- 
sons, than  history  generally  allows.  For  a  writer  of  lives  may 
descend,  with  propriety,  to  minute  circumstances,  aud  familiar 
incidents.  It  is  expected  of  him,  that  be  is  to  give  the  private, 
as  well  as  the  public  life,  of  Uie  person  whose  actions  he  re- 
tords  ,  nay,  it  is  from  private  life,  from  familiar,  domestic,  aud 
tieemingly  trivial  occurrences,  that  we  often  receive  most  light 
Into  the  real  character.     In  this  species  of  writing,  Plutarch  has 
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no  Bmall  merit ;  and  to  Iiiin  wo  ntand  indobtml  fnr  mucli  iif 
knowled^je  that   we  possess,  concerning   aeveral    of   lite  nu 
eminent  personages  of  antiquity.     His  matter  is^  indeed,  better 
than  bis  manner ;  as  he  cannot  lay  claim  to  any  peculiar  bcai 
or  elegance.     His  judgnient  loo,  and  his  accuracy,  have  soi 
times  been  taxed  :  but  whatever  defects  of  this  kind  he  may 
liable  to,  his  Lives  of  Eminent  Men  will  always  be  considered 
a  valuable  treasure  of  instruction.     He  is  remarkable   for  brii 
one  of  the  most  humane  writers  of  all  antiquity;  less  daxish 
than  many  of  them  are,  with  the  exploits  of  valour  and  ami 
tion  ;  and  fond  of  displaying  his  great  men  to  us,  in  iht  moi 
gentle  lights  of  retirement  and  private  life. 

I  cannot  conclude  the  subject  of  history,  without  takii 
notice  of  a  very  great  improvement  which  has,  of  late  yea 
begun  to  he  introduced  into  historical  composition  ;  I  mean 
more  particular  attention  than  was  formerly  given  to  laws,  ci 
toms,  commerce,  religion,  literature,  and  every  other  thJi 
that  tends  to  show  the  spirit  and  genius  of  nations.  It  is  m 
understood  to  be  the  business  of  an  able  historian  to  evhibi 
manners,  as  well  as  facts  and  events;  and  assuredly,  whatev 
(Usplays  the  state  and  life  of  mankind,  in  dififerent  periods,  ai 
illustrates  the  progress  of  the  human  mind,  is  more  usefi 
and  interesting  than  the  detail  of  sieges  and  battles.  Tl 
person  to  whom  we  are  most  indebted  for  the  introducU< 
of  this  improvement  into  history,  is  the  celebrated  M.  Vol 
taire,  whose  genius  has  shone  with  such  surprising  lustre, 
so  many  ditierent  parts  of  literature.  His  Age  of  Loi 
XrV.  was  one  of  the  first  great  productions  in  tJiis  taste 
and  soon  drew  throughout  all  Europe,  that  general  attentioi 
and  received  that  high  approbation,  which  so  ingenious 
eloquent  a  production  merited.  His  Essay  on  llie  geoen 
liistory  of  Europe,  since  the  days  of  Chailemagne,  is  not 
be  considered  eitlier  as  a  history,  or  tJie  proper  x»ljm  of  a] 
historical  work  ;  but  only  as  a  series  of  observations  on 
chief  events  that  have  happened  throughout  several  centuries 
and  on  the  changes  that  successively  took  place  in  tbe  sjuri 
and  manners  of  dillerent  nations.  Though,  in  some  dal 
and  facts,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  inaccurate,  and  is  tinged  wil 
those  particularities  which  unhappily  distinguish  Yollaim' 
manner  of  thinking  on  religious  subjects,  yet  it  contains 
many  enlarged  and  insfructive  views,  as  justly  te  merit  tl 
attention  of  all  who  either  read  or  write  the  history  of  tboi 
a|>;ett 
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PHILOSOPHICAL  WRITING— DIALOGUE^ EPISTOLARY  WRrriNO— 

Ficrmous  history. 

As  history  is  both  a  very  dii^nificd  species  of  composition 
and*  by  the  regular  t'onn  which  it  assumes,  falls  directly  undtfi 
the  lows  of  criticism,  I  discoursed  of  it  fully  in  the  two  preceding 
lectures.  The  renuiininu  specips  of  composition,  in  prose,  afibrd 
le8s  room  for  critical  ubxervation. 

Philosophical  writinf^,  for  instance,  will  not  lead  as  into  any 
liing  discussion.  As  the  professed  objert  of  philosophy  is  to 
convey  instruction,  and  as  they  who  i^tudy  it  are  8upp<»><t!d  to  do 
•o  for  instruction,  not  for  entertainment,  the  style,  I  he  form, 
aud  dress  of  such  writings,  are  less  material  objects.  They  are 
objects,  however,  that  must  not  be  wholly  ne/^lected.  He  who 
attempts  to  instruct  mankind,  without  studying,  at  the  same 
time,  to  engage  their  attention,  ami  to  interest  them  in  his  sub- 
ject by  his  manner  of  exhi^^iting  it,  is  not  likely  to  prove  suc- 
cessful. Tlie  same  truths  and  reasonings,  delivered  in  a  dry 
and  cold  manner,  or  with  a  proper  measure  of  elegance  and 
beauty,  will  make  very  different  impressions  on  the  minds  of 
men. 

It  is  manifest  that  every  philosophical  writer  must  study  the 
utmost  perspicuity  :  and,  by  reflecting  on  what  was  formerly 
delivered  on  the  subject  of  perspicuity,  with  respect  both  to 
single  words,  and  the  construction  of  sentences,  we  may  be  con- 
vinced tliat  tliis  is  a  study  which  demands  considerable  attention 
to  tiie  rules  of  style,  and  good  writing.  Beyond  mere  perspicuity, 
strict  accuracy  and  precision  are  required  in  a  philosophical 
writer.  He  must  employ  no  word  of  uncertain  meaning,  no 
loose  nor  indeterminate  expressions  ;  and  should  avoid  using 
words  which  arc  seemingly  synonymous,  without  carefully  at- 
tending  to  the  variation  wliich  tliey  make  upon  the  idea. 

To  be  clear  then,  and  precise,  is  one  requisite  which  we 
have  a  title  to  demand  from  every  philosoi»hical  writer.  He 
may  possess  this  quality,  and  be  at  tlie  saine  time  a  very  dry 
writer.  He  should  therefore  study  some  degree  of  embellish- 
ment, in  order  to  render  bis  composition  pleasing  and  gracefuL 
One  of  the  most  agreeable,  and  one  of  the  most  useful  embelliali* 
ments  which  a  philosopher  can  employ,  consists  in  illustrations 
taken   fioni  historical   facts,  and  the  charucters  of  men.     All 
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moral  and  politicul  nubjects  naturally  afTord  scope  for  ibi 
and  wherever  there  is  room  for  employing  tl»em,  they  selclol 
fail  of  producing  a  Imppy  etfect.  They  divrrsify  t\w.  compoj 
tioQ ;  tliey  relieve  the  mind  from  the  fatif^ue  of  mere  reaftonioj 
and  at  llie  same  time  raise  more  fuU  conviction  than  any  r<^usui 
logs  produce  ;  for  tliey  take  philosophy  out  of  Ihe  ahstract,  an{ 
pive  weight  to  speculation,  by  shoinng  its  coDDexion  willi  tea 
life,  nixl  the  actions  of  mankind. 

Philosophical  writing  admits  hesides  of  a  polished,  a 
Hfid  elegant  style.  It  admits  of  raetaphorsj  comparisonfl, 
all  the  calm  figures  of  speech,  by  wliich  an  author  may  cooti 
his  sense  to  the  understanding  with  clearness  and  force,  at  tl 
same  time  that  he  entertains  the  imagination.  lie  must  tal 
great  care  however,  that  all  lus  ornameuts  be  of  the  chosti 
kind,  never  partaking  of  the  florid  or  tlie  tumid  ;  which  is  so  ui 
panlonable  in  a  professecl  philosoplier,  that  it  is  much  better  foi 
him  to  err  on  the  side  of  miked  simplicity,  than  on  tliut  of  lo^ 
much  ornament  Some  of  the  ancients,  as  FJato  and  Cicer< 
have  left  us  philosophical  treatises  composed  with  much  d< 
gance  and  beauty.  Seneca  has  been  long  and  justly  ceosarc 
for  the  aO'ectation  that  api>ears  in  his  style.  Uc  is  too  fond  of; 
certain  brilliant  and  sparkling  manner;  of  antitheses  and  quail 
sentences.  It  cannot  be  denied,  at  the  same  time^  that  be  oftei 
expresses  himself  with  much  livehness  and  force ;  though  hil 
style,  upon  llie  whole,  is  far  from  deserving  imitation.  In  Ei 
glish,  Mr.  Locke's  celebrated  Treatise  on  Human  Understand 
ing,  may  be  pointed  out  as  a  model,  on  the  one  hand,  of  ll 
greatest  clearness  and  distinctness  of  philosophical  style,  wii 
very  little  approach  to  ornament :  Lord  Shaftesbury's  w  ritingi 
on  the  other  hand,  exhibit  philosophy  dressed  up  with  all  the  ei 
nament  which  it  can  admit ;  perhaps  with  more  than  is  perfectl] 
suited  to  it. 

Philosophical  composition  sometimes  assumes  a  form,  uni 
which  it  mingles  more  with  works  of  taste,  when  carried  on 
the   way  of  dialogue   and  conversation.     Under  this   fomi   the 
ancients  have  given  us  some  of  their  chief  philosopiiica]  works 
Hnd  several  of  the  moderns  have  endeavoured  to  imitate  th 
Dialogue  writing  may  be  executed  in  two  ways,  eitJjer  as 
conversation,  wliere  none  but  the  speakers  appear,  which 
method  tliat  Plato  uses ;   or  as  the  recital  of  a   convcrsai 
where  the  author  himself  appears,  and  gives  an  account  of  w\ 
passed  in  discourse;  which  is  liie  methoil  Uiat  Cict  mi 

follows.     But  though  those  dilferent  ractiiods  makt  .rii 
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Itiuii  iu  the  form,  yet  the  imttire  of  the  composition  is  at  bottom 
■Hip  same  in  both,  and  subject  to  the  same  laws. 

A  dialogue  in  one  or  other  of  these  forms,  on  some  philo- 
tophiofll.  moral,  or  critical  subject,  when  it  is  well  conducted* 
stands  in  a  hi^jh  rank  nmon^  the  works  of  tiiste  ;  but  is  much 
.more  difficult  tn  tlie  execution  than  is  commonly  imagined, 
iFor  it  requires  more,  than  merely  the  introduction  of  diflereut 
persons  speakin«j  in  succession.  It  ought  to  be  a  natural  and 
spirited  representation  of  real  conversation ;  exhibiting  the  cha- 
[j'Sieter  and  manners  of  the  several  speakers,  and  suiting  to  tho 
character  of  each  that  peculiarity  of  thouj^ht  and  expression 
which  distinguishes  him  from  another.  A  dialogue,  thus  con- 
ducted, gives  the  reader  a  very  agreeable  entertainment ;  as  by 
means  of  tlie  debate  going  on  among  the  personages,  he  receive* 
a  fair  and  full  view  of  both  sides  of  the  argument ;  and  is.  at  th© 
iame  time,  amused  with  polite  conversation,  and  with  a  display 
of  consistent  and  well  supported  characters.  An  author,  there- 
lore,  who  has  genius  for  executing  surh  a  composition  after  this 
manner,  has  it  in  his  power  both  to  instruct  and  to  please. 

But  the  greatest  part  of  modern  dialogue  writers  have  no 
idea  of  any  composition  of  this  sort;  and  bating  tlie  outward 
forms  of  conversation,  and  that  one  speaks,  and  another  answers, 
it  is  quite  the  same  as  if  the  author  spoke  in  person  tliroughout 
tlie  whole.  He  sets  up  a  Philotheus,  perhaps,  and  a  Philatheos, 
or  an  A  and  a  B  ;  who,  after  mutual  compliments,  anil  after  ad- 
miring the  fineness  of  iJte  morning  or  evening,  and  the  beauty  of 
Ihe  prospects  around  them,  enter  into  conference  concerning 
some  ^rave  matter  ;  and  all  thnt  we  know  further  of  them  is, 
that  the  one  personates  the  author,  a  man  of  learning,  no  doubt^ 
and  of  good  principles  ;  and  the  other  is  a  man  of  straw,  set  up 
to  propose  some  trivia!  objections  :  over  which  the  first  gains  a 
most  entire  triumph,  and  leaves  his  sceptical  antagonist  at  the 
end  much  humbled,  and,  generally,  convinced  of  his  error.  This 
is  a  very  frigid  and  insipid  manner  of  writing ;  the  more  so,  as 
it  is  an  attempt  towards  something,  which  we  sec  the  author 
cannot  support  It  is  the  form,  without  the  spirit  of  conversntion. 
The  dialogue  serves  no  purpose,  but  to  make  awkward  interrup- 
tions; and  we  should  with  more  patience  hear  the  author  con- 
tinuing always  to  reason  himself,  and  to  remove  the  objections 
that  are  made  to  his  principles,  than  be  troubled  with  the  un- 
meaning appearance  of  two  persons,  whom  we  see  to  be  in 
[▼e  Wty  no  more  than  one. 

l^      Aiiionft  the  ancients,  Plato  is  eminent  for  llie  beaiitv  of  his 
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Dialogues.     The  scenery,  and  (be  circumstances  of  mnny 
tlw-tn,   arts  beautifully  painted.     Tbe  characters  of  the  sophijtti 
with  whom  Socrates  disputed,  are  well  drawn  ;  a  variety  of  pri 
sona^es  are  exhibite<l  to  us ;  we  are  introduced  into  a  real  coi 
versation,  oileii  supported  with  much  life  ai»d  spirit,   after 
Socrutic  manner.     Fur  richness  and  beaut)'  of  imu^inatiun. 
philosopliic  writer,  ancient  or  modern^  is  comparable  to  Plal 
The  only  fault  of  liis  imagination  is,  such  an  excess  of  fertilil 
as  allows  it  sometimes  to  obscure  his  judgment.     It  frequent)] 
carries   him  into  allegorj',   fiction,    enthusiasm,   and   the   aii 
regions  of  mystical  theology.     The  philosopher  is,  at  times,  loi 
in  the  poet.     But  whether  we  bo  edified  witli  the  matter  or  n< 
(and  umch  edification  lie   often  affords,)  we  are  always  eotei 
tained  with  the  manner  ;  -and  left  with  a  strong  impression 
the  sublimity  of  the  author's  genius. 

Cicero's  Dialogues,  or  those  recitals  of  conversation  whfcl 
he  has  introduced  into  several  of  his  philosophical  and  critir 
works,  are  not  so  spirited,  nor  so  characteristical,  as  those 
Plato.     Yet  some,  as  that  De  Oratore  especially,  are  agreeabi 
and  well   supported.     They  show  us   conversation  carrit^d 
among  some  of  the  principal  persons  of  ancient  Rome,  wfl 
freedom,  good-breeding,  and  dignity.     The  author  of  the  eh 
gant  dialogue  De  Cmisis  Corrupts  Eloquently,  which  is  anuexci 
sometimes  to  the  works  of  Quiutilian,  and  sometimes  to  tlioi 
of  Tacitus,  has  happily  imitated^  perhaps  has  excelled  Cicero, 
this  manner  of  writing. 

Lucian  is  a  dialogue  writer  of  much  eminence  ;  though 
subjects  are  seldom  such  as  can  entitle  him  to  be  ranked  amonj 
philosophical    autliors.     He   has  given  tlie  model  of  the   ligl 
And  humourous  dialogue,  and  has  carried  it  to  great  perfectioi 
A  character  of  levity,  and  at  the  same  time  of  wit  and  penetrj 
tion,  distinguishes  all  his  writings.     His  great  object  was, 
expose  the   follies   of  superstition,  and  the  pedantry  oi  phih 
sophy,  wliich  prevaUed  in  his  age  ;  and  he  could  not  have  tak< 
any  more  successful  method  for  this  end,  tlian  what  he  has  ei 
ployed  in  his  Dialogues^  especially  in  those  of  the  Gods  and 
the  Dead,  which  are  full  of  pleasantry  and  satire.    In  this 
vention  of  dialogues  of  the  dead,  he  has  been  followed  by  sevei 
modern  authors.      Fontenelle     in     particular,    has     given 
dialogues  of  this  sort,  which  are  sprightly  and  agreeable  ; 
as  for  characters^  whoever  his  personages  be,  they  all  becoi 
Frenchmen  in  his  hands.     Indeed,  few  things  in  composition 
more  ditlicuU,  than  in  the  course  of  u  moral  dialogue  to  e; 
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characters  properly  distinguished  ;  as  calm  conversation  fiii' 
nishes  none  of  tliose  assistances  for  brinj^nf^  characters  into 
li^hl,  ^vhich  tlie  active  scenes,  and  interesting  situations  of  the 
drama,  afford.  Hence  few  authors  are  eminent  for  characteris 
lica!  dialogue  on  grave  subjects.  One  of  the  most  remarknbk' 
in  the  English  language,  is  a  writer  of  the  last  ajje.  Dr.  Henry 
More,  in  his  Divine  Dialogues,  relating  to  the  foundations  ul 
natural  religion.  Though  his  style  be  now  in  some  measure 
obsolete,  and  his  speakers  be  marked  with  the  academic  stifTue^? 
of  those  times,  yet  the  dialogue  is  animaterl  by  a  variety  of 
character,  and  a  sprightliness  of  conversation,  beyond  what  are 
commonly  met  with  in  writings  of  this  kind.  Bishop  Berke- 
ley's Dialogues  concerning  the  existence  of  matter,  do  not  at- 
tempt any  display  of  charaeters  ;  but  furnish  an  instance  of  a 
very  abstract  subject,  rendered  clear  and  intelligible  by  means  of 
conversation  properly  managed. 

I  proceed  next  to  make  some  observation  on  Epistolary 
.  Writing,  which  possesses  a  kind  of  middle  place  between  the 
serious  and  amusing  species  of  composition.  Epistolary  writing 
appears,  at  first  view,  to  stretch  into  a  very  wide  field.  For 
there  is  no  subject  whatever,  on  wbich  one  may  not  couvey  his 
thoughts  to  the  public^  in  the  form  of  a  letter.  Lord  Shaftea- 
bury,  for  instance,  Mr.  Harris,  and  several  other  writers,  have 
chosen  to  give  this  form  to  philosophical  treatises.  But  this  is 
not  sufficient  to  class  sach  treatises  under  the  head  of  epistolary 
composition.  Though  they  bear,  in  the  title-page,  a  I^etter  to 
a  Friend,  after  the  first  address,  the  friend  di.sappears,  and  we 
see  that  it  is,  in  tnith,  the  public  with  whom  the  author  corre- 
sponds. Seneca's  Epistles  are  of  this  sort.  There  is  no  proba- 
bility that  they  ever  pas.sed  in  correspondence  as  real  letters 
They  are  no  other  than  miscellaneous  dissertations  on  moral 
subjects  ;  which  the  author,  for  his  convenience^  chose  to  put 
into  the  epistolary  form.  Even  where  one  writes  a  real  letter  on 
some  formal  topic,  as  of  moral  or  religious  consolation,  to  u 
person  under  distress,  such  as  Sir  William  Temple  has  written 
to  the  Countess  of  Essex  on  the  death  of  her  daughter,  he  is  at 
liberty,  on  such  ocusions,  to  write  wholly  as  a  di\*ine  or  as  a 
philosopher,  and  to  assume  the  style  atid  manner  of  one.  witlt- 
out  repreliension.  W©  consider  the  author  not  as  writing  a 
letter,  but  as  composing  a  discourse,  suited  particularly  to  tlie 
circumstances  of  some  one  person. 

Epistolary  writing   becomes  a  distinct  species  o<    compo- 
sition, subject  to  the  cognizance  of  criticism,  only,  or  chielly. 
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when  it  is  of  the  easy  and  fnmiliar  kind ;  when  it  is  coawri 
tion  carried  od  upon  paper,  between  two  friends  at  a  distance 
Such  an  intercourse,  when  well  conducted,  may  be  rendei 
very  agreeable  to  readers  of  taste.  If  the  subject  of  tlie 
be  important,  they  will  be  the  more  valuable.  Even  tliouf 
there  should  be  nothing  very  considerable  in  the  sultject ;  yet 
the  spirit  and  turn  of  the  correspondence  be  agreeable  ;  if  tiMi 
be  written  in  a  sprightly  manner,  and  with  native  grace  an\ 
ease,  they  may  still  be  entertaining  ;  more  especially,  if  Uierc 
jiny  thing  to  interest  us,  in  the  characters  of  those  who  wni 
them.  Hence  tho  curiosity  which  the  pnblic  has  always  dii 
covered  concOning  tlie  letters  of  eminent  persons.  We  expi 
in  them  to  discover  somewhat  of  tlieir  real  character. 
childish  indeed  to  expect,  fhat  in  letters  we  are  to  find 
whole  heart  of  the  author  unveiled.  Concealment  and  disguii 
take  place,  more  or  less,  in  all  human  intercourse.  But  stil 
as  letters  from  one  friend  to  another  make  the  neareisl  approaci 
to  conversation,  we  may  expect  to  see  more  of  a  character  dii 
played  in  these  than  in  other  productions,  which  are  studied  fc 
pnblic  view.  We  please  ourselves  with  beholding  the  writer 
a  situation  which  allows  him  to  bo  at  his  ease,  and  to  give  \i 
occasionally  to  the  overflowings  of  his  heart. 

Much,   therefore,   of   the  merits   antl  the   agreeablenei 
epi.^o!ary  writing,  will  depend    on   its  introducing  us  into 
acquaintance  with  the  writer.     There,  if  any  wiiere,  we  look 
the  man,  not  for  tlie  author.     Its  first  and  fundamental  reqaisil 
is,  to  be  natural  and  simple  ;  for  a  stiff  and  laboured  manner 
as  bad  in  a  letter,  as  it  is  in  conversation.     This  does  not  banii 
sprightliness   and   ^vit.     These  are  gracefiil  in  letters,  just 
they  are  in   conversation  ;  when  they  flow  easily,  and  withoi 
being  studied  ;  when  employed  so  as  to  season,  not  to  cloy.     Oi 
who,  either  in  conversation  or  in  letters,  afl'ects  to  shmr  and  ti 
sparkle  always,  will  not  please  long.     The  style  of  letters  should 
not  be  too  highly  polished.     It  ought  to  be  neat  and  correct,  bnt 
no  more.     All  nicety   about  words,  betrays  study ;  and   ben* 
musical  periods,  and  appearances  of  number  and  harmony 
arrangement,   should  be  carefully  avoided  in  letters.      Tho   bi 
letters  are  commonly  such  as  the  authors  have  written   wi 
most  facility.     What   the   lieart   or   the  imagination  dktalri 
always  flows  readily  ;  but  where  there  is  no  subject  to  \ 
interest  these,  constraint  appears  ;  and   hence,  those   !• 
mere  compliment,  congrntidalion,  or  affected  condolence^  whic] 
b«ve  cost  (he  authors  most  labour  in  cmnpoting,  and  whirl 
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for  that  reaaon,  Uiey  perhaps  consider  as  their  iiiaAtor-piece.i. 
uever  fail  of  being  the  most  disagreeable  and  iii^ipid  to  (Le 
readers. 

Il  ought,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  remembered^  that  the  eu^e 
and  simplicity  which  I  have  recommended  in  epistolary  corre- 
spondence, are  not  to  be  understood  aa  importing  entire  care- 
lessness. In  writing  to  the  most  intimate  friend^  a  certain 
degree  of  attention,  both  to  the  subject  and  the  style,  is  requi- 
site and  becoming.  It  is  no  more  U>an  what  we  owe  both  to 
ourselves^  and  to  the  friend  with  whom  we  correspond  A  slo- 
venly and  negligent  manner  of  writing,  is  a  di^obli^ng  mark  of 
want  of  respect.  The  liberty,  besides,  of  writing  letters  with 
too  cureless  a  hand,  is  apt  to  betray  persons  into  imprudence  in 
what  they  write.  The  first  requisite,  both  in  conversation  and 
correspondence^  is  to  attend  to  all  the  proper  decorums  which 
our  own  character,  and  that  of  others,  demand.  An  impru<ient 
expression  in  conversation  may  be  forgotten  and  pass  away  ; 
but  when  we  take  the  pen  into  our  hand^  we  must  remember, 
that,  *  litera  scripta  manet.^ 

Pliny's  Letters  are  one  of  the  most  celebrated  collections 
which  tlie  ancients  have  given  us,  in  the  epistolary  way.  They 
are  elegant  and  polite  ;  and  eiLibit  a  very  pleasing  and  amiable 
\\QW  of  the  author.  But,  according  to  the  vulgar  phrase,  they 
smell  too  much  of  the  lamp.  They  are  too  elegant  and  fine ;  and 
it  ia  not  easy  to  avoid  thinking,  that  the  autlior  is  casting  an  eye 
towards  the  public,  when  he  is  appearing  to  write  only  for  his 
friends.  Nothing  indeed  is  more  ditlieult,  than  for  an  author, 
who  publishes  bi«  own  letters,  to  divest  himself  altogether  of 
attention  to  tlie  opinion  of  the  world  in  wbat  he  says  ;  by  which 
means,  he  becomes  much  less  agreeable  than  a  man  of  parts 
would  be,  ii',  without  any  constraint  of  this  sort,  he  were  wri- 
ting to  his  intimate  friend. 

Cicero's  Epistles,  though  notsoshewy  as  those  of  Pliny,  are. 
Oil  several  accounts,  a  far  more  valuable  collection,  indeed,  the 
UXQsi  V  aluable  collection  of  letters  extant  in  any  language.  They 
arc  letters  of  real  business,  written  to  tJie  greatest  men  of  the 
age,  composed  with  purity  and  elegance,  but  without  tlie 
least  aUectation  ;  and,  what  adds  greatly  to  tlieir  merit,  written 
without  any  intention  of  being  published  to  the  world.  For  it 
appears,  that  Cicero  never  kept  copies  of  his  own  letters  ;  and 
we  are  wholly  indebted  to  the  care  of  his  frecdman  Tyro,  for 
the  large  collection  that  was  inadej  after  his  deaths  of  Umsa 
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wiiicli  are  noiv  extant^  amountiDg  to  near  a  tliousaud.* 
contain  the  mnst  authentic  materials  of  the  history  of  tliat  nj 
und   are  the  last  monuinent5  which  remain  of  Rome  in  \tM 
sitkie  ;  the  greatest  part  of  them  being  written  during  that  ii 
portatit  crisis,  when  the  republic  was  on  the  point  of  ruin  ; 
nioMt  interesting  situation,  perhaps.,  which  is  to  be  found  in 
atfaint  of  mankind.     To  his  intimate  friends,  especially  to  A 
ens,  Cicero  lays  open  himself  and  his  heart,  with  entire  fr 
In  the  course  of  his  correspondence  with  others,  we  are  ux\ 
duced  into  acquaintance  with  several  of  the  principal  persons 
of  Rome  ;   and  it  is  remarkable,  that  most  of  Cicero's  coi 
pondentSj  as  well  as  liimself,  are  elegant  and  polite  writen 
which  serves  to  heighten  our  ideas  of  tho  taste  and  manners 
that  age. 

The  most  distinguished  collection  of  letters  in  the  En] 
language,  is  that  of  Mr.  Pope,  Dean  Swift,  and  their  frieni 
partly  published  in  Mr.  Pope's  works,  and  partly  in  those 
Dean  Swift.     This  collection  is,  on  the  whole,  an  entertninii 
and  agreeable  one ;  and  contains  much  wit  and  refinement    It 
not,  however,  altogether  free  from  the  fault  whicli  I  impute 
Pliny's  Epistles,  of  too  much  study  and  refinement.     In  the 
riety  of  letters  from  diiferent  persons,  contained  in  that  col 
tion,  we  find  many  that  are  written  with  ease,  and  a  beautilfl 
simplicity.     Those  of  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  in  particular,  always 
serve  that  praise.     Deau  Swift's  also  are  unafiected ;   and  a 
proof  of  their  being  so,  they  e^diibit  his  character  fully,  with 
its  defects ;  though  it  were  to  be  wished,  for  the  honour  of 
memory,  that  his  cpistolarj'  correspondence  had  not  been  drain* 
to  the  dregs,  by  so  many  successive  publications,  as  have  be 
given  to  the  world.     Several  of  Lord  Bolingbroke's,  nnd 
Bishop  Atterbury's  letters,  are  masterly.    The  censure  of  writinj 
letters  in  too  artificial  a  manner  falls  heaviest  on  Mr.  Pope  hii 
self     There  is  visibly  more  study,  and  less  of  nature  and 
heart  in  his  letters,  than  in  those  of  some  of  his  correspondf 
He  had  formed  himself  on  the  manner  of  Voiture«  and  is  U 
fond  of  writing  like  a  wit.     His  letters  to  Indies  are  full  of 
tation.     Even  in  writing  to  his  friends,  how  forced  an  introdui 
tion  is  the  following,  of  a  letter  to  Mr,  Addison  :  *  I  am  moi 

•  See  tiis  letter  to  Attinif,  which  wa»  writt?n  a  year  or  two  btpfore 
death,  ia  which  he  telli  hini,  in  aniwcr  to  lonie  inquiries  coiict*rmnt;  ht«  eittal 
that  he   bad  no  collrction  of  them,  and  Utat  Tyru  had  only  ahtiit  ftcvruty 
Ibem.— Ad.  All.  xvi,  *, 
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joyed  at  yoar  return,  than  I  should  he  at  tliat  of  the  sun,  as 

iniurh  M  I  wish  for  hitn  in  this  mehincholy  wet  season  ;  but  it  is 

his  fiite  too,  like  yours,  to  be  displea.sing  to  owls  and  ol>scf^ne 

[animnls,  who  cannot  bear  his  htstre."     How  stiff  a  comjiliment 

is  it,  which  he  pays  to  Bishop  Alterbury  !     **Tliough  the  noise 

[and  daily  bustle  (or  tl»e  public  be  now  over,  1  dare  say  you  are 

still  tendering  its  welfare  ;  as  Uie  sun  in  winter,  when  seeming  to 

retire  from  the  world,  is  preparing  warmth  and  benedictions  for 

la  belter  season.'*   This  sentence  might  be  tolerated  in  a  harangue ; 

[but  is  very  unsuitable  to  the  style  of  one  friend  corresponding 

\vfith  another. 

The  gaiety  and  vivacity  of  the  French  genius  appear  to 

much  advantage  in  tlieir  letters,  and  have  given  birth  to  several 

agreeable  publications.     In  the  last  age,   Balzac  and  Voiture 

were  the  two  most  celebrated  epistolary  writers.    Balzac's  repu- 

Itation  indeed  soon  declined,  on  account  of  his  swelling  periods 

[and  pompous  style.     But  Voiture  confirmed  long  a  favourite  au- 

hUiur.    His  composition  is  extremely  sparkling  ;  he  shows  a  great 

Meal  of    wit,   and  can   trifle  in  the  most  entertaining  manner. 

rBis  only  fault  i.s^  (hnt  he  is  too  open  and  professed  a  wit,  to  be 

'tliuroughly  agreeable  as  a  letter  writer.    The  Letters  of  Madame 

ide  Sevigue,  are  now  esteemed  the  most  accomplished  model  of 

a  familiar  correspondence.     They  turn  indeed  very  much  upon 

trifles,  the  incidents  of  the  day,  and  the  news  of  the  town;  and 

ktliey  are  overloaded  with  extravagant  compliments,  and  expres- 

■ions  of  fondness,   to  her  favourite  daughter  ;   bnt  withal,  they 

•how  such  perpetual  sprightliness,  tliey  contain  such  easy  and 

Varied  narration,   and  so  many  strokes  of  tlie  most  lively  and 

beautiful  painting,  perfectly  free  from  any  aflectation,  that  they 

kare  justly  entitled  to  high  praise.     The  Letters  of  Lady  Mary 

iWortly  Monta;^ue  are  not  unworthy  of  being  named  after  those 

*  of  Maiiame  de  Scvign^.    They  have  much  of  the  French  ease  and 

[vivacity ;  and  retain  more  the  character  of  agreeable  epistolary 

btyle,    than   perhaps  any   letters  which  have  appeared  in  the 

^English  language. 

1  There  remains  to  be  treated  of,  another  species  of  compost- 
[ti(»n  in  prose,  which  comprehends  a  vei-y  numerous,  timugh,  in 
[general,  a  very  insigniticant  class  of  writings,  known  by  the 
name  of  romances  and  novels.  These  may,  at  first  view,  seem 
Eton  insignificant  to  deserve  that  any  particular  notice  should  he 
[taken  of  them.  Out  I  cannot  be  of  tlit.«  opinion.  Mr.  Fletcher 
rot  Salton,  in  one  of  his  tracts,  quotes  it  us  the  saying  of  a  wise 
hiian,  that,  give  liim  the  making  of  all  the  ballads  of  a  nation,  he 
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would  allow  any  one  tliat  pleased  to  make  their  laws.  The 
\i\^  wan  founded  on  reflection  and  good  sense,  and  is  applical 
to  the  subject  now  bcfor'8  us.  For  any  kind  of  writing,  hi 
trifling  soever  in  appearance,  that  obtains  a  general  curren* 
and  especially  that  early  preoccupies  the  imagination  of  tl 
youtli  of  both  sexes,  must  deiniunl  particular  atUntion.  Its  ii 
influence  is  hkely  to  be  considerable,  both  on  the  moral*  ai 
tastp  of  a  nation. 

In  fact,  fictitious  histories  might  be  employed  for  very  uacfij 
purposes.     They  furnish  one  of  the  best  chawiels  for  convey  ii 
instruction,  for  painting  human  life  and  manners,  for  shov 
the  errors  into  which  we  are  betrayed  by  our  passions,  for 
dering  virtue  amiable  and  vice  odious.     The  effect  of  well  i 
trived  stories,  towards  accomplishing  these  purposes,  is  stroi 
than  any  eflect  that  can  be  produced  by  simple  and  naked 
struction  ;   and  hence  we  tind,  that  the  wisest  men  in  all  ag< 
have  more  6r  less  employed  fables  and  fictions,  as  the  vehicll 
of  knowledge.     These  have  ever  been  the  basis  of  both  epic  ai 
dramatic  poetry.     It  is  not,  therefore,  the  nature  of  this  sort 
writing,  considered  in  itsell',   but  the  faulty  maimer  of  its  c 
lion,  tliat  can  expose  it  to  any  contempt.     Lord  Bacon 
notice  of  our  taste  for  fictitious  history,  as  a  proof  of  the  gre; 
ness   and  dignity  of  the   liuman  mind.     lie  observes  very 
geniously,  that  the  objects  of  this  world,  and  the  common  trs 
of  atlairs  which  we  behold  going  on  in  it,  do  not  hll  tlie  mil 
Dor  give  it  entire  satisfaction.  We  seek  for  something  that 
expand  the  mind  in  a  greater  degree :  we  seek  for  more  hei 
and  illustrious  deeds,  for  more  diversified  and  surprising  oven| 
for  a  more   splendid  order  of  things,  a  more  regular  and  ji 
distribution  of   rewards  and  punishments,  tlmn  what  we 
here :  because  wc  meet  not  with  these  in  true  history,  we 
recourse  to  fictitious.    We  create  worlds  according  to  oar  fani 
in  order  to  gratify  our  capacious  desires :  **  Accommodand< 
says  that  great  philosopher,  "*  rerum  simulachra  ad  auimi  dc\ 
deria,  non  submittendo  animum  rebus,  quod  ratio  facit,  et 
toria."     Let  us   then,  since  the  subject  wants  neither   di; 
Dor  use,  make  a  few  observations  on  tlic  rise  and  progress 
fictitious  history,  and  the  dififerent  forma  it  has  assumed  in 
ferent  countries. 

In  jdl  countries  we  find  its  origin  very  ancient.    The  gei 
of  the  Eastern  nations,  in  particular,  was  from  the  earliest  tii 


*  Areommodatiug  the  iippearaneu  of  tbinfjs  to  the  dMirea  of  the  miskl. 
brinicinie  rionvn  the  mind,  at  hbtoryuid  phllc«opti)M)o,  to  the  rcnr^e  nff^enl 
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tnucb  turnod  towards  invention,  and  the  love  of  fiction.  Their 
divinity,  their  philosophy,  and  th«ir  politics,  were  clothed  in 
fables  and  parables.  The  Indians,  the  Persians,  and  Arabians, 
were  all  famous  for  their  tales.  The  Arabian  Nights'  Enterfnin- 
menls  are  tlie  production  of  a  romantic  invention,  but  of  a  ripji 
and  amusing  imagination  ;  exhibiting  a  singular  and  curious  dis- 
play of  manners  and  characters,  and  bc^autified  with  a  very  hu- 
mane morality.  Among  the  ancient  Greeks,  we  hear  of  the 
Ionian  and  Milesian  Tales ;  but  they  have  now  perished,  and, 
from  any  account  that  we  have  of  them,  appear  to  have  been  of 
the  loose  and  wanton  kind.  Some  (ictitious  histories  yet  remain, 
that  were  composed  during  the  decline  of  tlie  Hoinnn  empire,  by 
Apuleius,  Achilles  Tatius,  and  Heliodonis  bishop  of  Trica,  in  the 
fonrlh  century  ;  but  none  of  them  are  considerable  enough  to 
merit  particular  criticisms. 

During  the  dark  ages,  this  sort  of  writing  assumed  a  new 
and  very  singular  fonn,  and  for  a  long  while  made  a  great  fi{»uro 
in  the  world.  The  martial  spirit  of  those  nations,  among  whom 
the  feudal  government  prevailed ;  the  establishment  of  single 
combat,  as  an  allowed  methtMl  of  deciding  causes  both  of  justice 
and  honour ;  the  appointment  of  champions  in  the  cause  of 
women,  who  could  not  maintain  their  own  rights  by  the  sword  ; 
together  with  the  institution  of  military  tournaments,  in  winch 
diflerent  kingdoms  vied  with  one  another,  gave  rise,  in  those 
times,  to  that  marvellous  system  of  chivalry,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  singular  appearances  in  the  history  of  mankind.  Upon 
this  were  founded  those  romances  of  knight-errantry,  which 
carried  an  ideal  chivalry  to  a  still  more  extravagant  height  tlian 
it  had  risen  in  fact.  There  was  displayed  in  them  a  new  and 
v«ry  wonderful  sort  of  world,  hardly  bearing  any  resemblance 
to  the  world  in  which  we  dwell.  Not  only  knights  setting  forth 
to  redress  all  manner  of  wrongs,  but  in  every  page,  magicians, 
dragons,  and  giants,  invulnerable  men,  wing«d  hordes,  en- 
chanted armour^  and  enchanted  castles  ;  adventures  absolutely 
incredible,  yet  suited  to  the  gross  ignorance  of  these  ages,  and 
to  the  legends,  and  superstitious  notions  concerning  magic  and 
necromancy,  which  then  prevailed.  This  merit  they  hud,  of 
being  writings  of  the  highly  moral  and  heroic  kind.  Tl»eir 
knights  were  patterns  not  of  courage  merely,  but  of  religion, 
generosity,  cnnrtesy,  and  fidelity  ;  and  the  heroines  were  uo 
less  distinguislied  for  modesty,  delicacy,  and  the  utnu)st  dignity 
of  manners. 

These  were  the  first  compositions  that  received  llie  name  of 
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:  Amances.     The  origin  of  this  name  is  traced,  by  Mr.  Huet^ 
learned  bishop  of  Avranchc,  to  the  Provcnjul  truhadoura,  a 
of  fttory-tellera   and  bards    in  the  county  of  Provence,  w 
there  subsisted  some  remains  of  literature  and  poetry. 
language  which  prevailed  in  tliat  country  waa  a  mixture  of  L«al 
and  Gallic,  called  the  Roman  or  Romance  language  ;   and, 
the  stories  of  these  trabadours  were  written  in  that  Isngi 
hence  it  is  said  the  name  of  romance,  which  we  now  apply  to 
fictitious  composition. 

The  earliest  of  these  romances,  is  that  which  goes  under  tl 
name   of  Turpin,  the   archbishop    of  Rheims,  written    in    tl 
eleventh  century.     The  subject  is,  the  achievements  of  Char! 
niagnc  and  his  peers  or  paladins,  in  driving  the  Saracens  out 
France  and  part  of  Spain  ;  the  same  subject  which  Ariostn 
taken  for  his  celebrated  poem  of  Orlando  Furioso,  which  b  ti 
a  chivalry  romance,  aa  extravagant  as  any  of  the  rest,  but  j) 
heroic,  and  partly  comic,  embellished  with  the  highest  graces 
poetry.    The  romance   of  Turpin  was  followed  by  Amadla 
Gaul,  and  many  more  of  tlie  same  stamp.     The  cru!*;i  ' 
furnished  new  matter,  and  increased  tlie  spirit  for  such  •  < 
the  Christians  against  the  Saracens  ma?le  the  commun  grouii 
work  of  them ;  and  from  the  eleventh  to  the  sixteenth  cenlui 
they  continued  to  bewitcii  all  Europe.    In  Spain,  where  the  ta 
for  this  sort  of  writing  had  been  niost  greedily  caught,  (be 
genious  Cervantes,  in  tLe  beginning  of  the  last  century,  coni 
buted  greatly  to  explode  it ;  and   the   abolition  of  tournumrnl 
the  prohibition  of  single  combat,  the  disbelief  of  magic  and 
chantmenti,  and  the  change  in  general  of  manners  tliroughoi 
Europe,  began  to  give  a  new  turn  to  fictitio\is  composition. 

Then  appeared  the  Astrai^a  of  D'Urlti,  the  Grand  Cyrus,  tl 
Clelia,  and  Cleopatra  of  Madame  Scuderi,  tlie  Arcadia  of 
Philip  Sidney,  and  other  grave  and  stately  compositions  in  tl 
same  st^ie.     These  may  be  considered  as  forming  the   secoi 
stage  of  romance  writing.     The  heroism  and  the  gallantry, 
moral  and  virtuous  turn  of  the  chivalry  romance,  were  still  pi 
sen*ed  ;  but  the  drcgons,  the  necromancers,  and  the  enchant 
ca.stles,   were  banished,  and  some  small  resemblance  to  hi 
nature  was  introduced.     Still,  however,  there  was  too  much 
the  marvellous  in  them  to  please  an  age  which  now  aspirtnl 
rciinement.    The  characters  were  discerned  to  be  atraint-d  ; 
style  to  be  swoln  ;  the  adventures  incredible ;  tlie  lioukx  Um 
selves  were  voluminous  and  tedious. 

Hence,  this  sort  of  cumpo^^ition  soon  assumed  a  tiiird  foi 
and  from  magnificent  heroic  roniaucf\  dwindled  down  lo 
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familiar  bovcK  These  novels,  both  in  France  and  Engliuid^ 
during  the  a^^e  of  Louis  XIV.  and  king  Charles  II.  were  in 
genera!  of  a  trifliiif;  nature*  without  tlie  appearance  of  moral 
tendency,  or  useful  instruction.  Since  that  time,  however, 
fomewhat  better  liiis  been  attempted^  and  a  dcjE^ee  of  reforma- 
tion introduced  into  the  spirit  of  novel  writing.  Imitations 
of  life  and  character  have  been  made  tlieir  principal  object.  Re- 
lations have  been  professed  to  be  jicven  of  the  behaviour  of 
persons  in  particular  interesting  situations,  sucli  as  may  uctunlly 
occur  in  life;  by  means  of  wliich,  what  is  lauduble  or  defective 
in  character  and  conduct,  may  be  pointed  out,  and  placed  iu 
an  useful  liglit.  Upon  this  plan,  the  French  have  produced  some 
compositions  of  considerable  merit.  Gil  Bias,  by  Ije  Sage,  is 
a  book  full  of  good  sense,  and  instructive  knowledge  of  tlie 
vorld.  The  works  of  Marivaux,  especially  his  Marianne,  disco- 
ver great  refinement  of  thought,  great  ])enetration  into  human 
Iiature,  and  paint  with  a  verj'  delicate  pencil,  some  of  the  nicest 
shades  and  features  in  the  distinction  of  characters.  The  Nou- 
Telle  Heloise  of  Rousseau  is  a  production  o(  a  vei*y  singular 
kind:  in  many  of  the  events  which  are  related,  improbable  and 
unnatural ;  in  some  of  the  details  tedious,  and  for  some  of  life 
scenes  which  are  described  justly  blameable ;  but  withal,  for  tbe 
power  of  eloquence,  for  tenderness  of  sentiment,  for  ardour  of 
passion,  entitled  to  rank  among  the  highest  productions  of  fic- 
titious history 

In  this  kind  of  writing  we  are,  it  must  be  confessed,  in 
Great  Britain,  inferior  to  the  French.  We  neither  relate  so 
agreeabl)k  nor  draw  characters  with  so  much  delicacy  ;  yet  we 
are  not  without  some  performances  which  discover  llie  strength 
of  the  British  genius.  No  fiction^  in  any  language,  was  ever 
belter  supported  than  (he  Adventures  of  Robinson  Crusoe, 
While  it  is  carried  on  with  that  appearance  of  truth  and  simpli- 
city, which  takes  a  strong  hold  of  the  imagination  of  all  readers, 
it  siigg^sts,  at  the  same  time,  very  useful  instruction  ;  by  show- 
ing how  much  the  native  powers  of  man  may  be  exerted  for 
surmounting  the  diniculties  of  any  external  situation.  Mr. 
Fielding's  novels  are  highly  distinguished  for  their  humour  ;  a 
humour  which,  if  not  of  the  most  refined  and  delicate  kind,  is 
original,  and  peculiar  to  himself.  The  characters  which  he  draws 
are  lively  and  natural,  and  marked  with  the  strokes  of  a  bold 
pencil.  The  general  scope  of  his  stories  is  favourable  to  hu- 
manity and  goodness  of  heart;  and  in  Tom  Jones,  his  greatest 
work,  the  artful  conduct  of  the   fable,  and   llir  subserviency  of 
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all  the  incidents  to  the  winding  up  of  tbe  whole,  deserve  nucii 
praise.  The  most  moral  of  aU  our  novel  writers  in  Richanliion^ 
the  author  of  Clarissa^  a  writer  of  excellent  intentions^  and  of 
very  considerable  capacity  and  genius  ;  did  he  not  possess  tiie 
unfbrtunute  talent  of  spinning  out  pieces  of  amusement  into  u,n 
immeasurable  length.  The  trivial  performances  which  daily  ap- 
pear in  public  under  the  title  of  lives,  adventures,  and  histories* 
by  anonymous  authors,  if  they  be  often  innocent,  yet  are  luosl 
commonly  insipid  ;  and  though  in  tbe  general  it  ought  to  be  ad- 
mitted that  characteristical  novels,  formed  upon  nature  andu|>oa 
life,  without  extravagance  and  without  licentiousness,  might  fur- 
nish an  agreeable  and  nseful  entertainment  to  the  mind  ;  yet, 
considering  the  manner  in  which  these  writings  have  been  for  the 
most  part  conducted,  it  must  also  be  confessed,  that  they  ot^ 
tener  tend  to  dissipation  and  idleness,  than  to  any  good  purpose. 
Let  us  now,  therefore,  make  our  retreat  from  these  regions  of 
fiction. 


LECTURE  XXXViri. 

NATURE  OF  POETRY— ITS  ORIGIN   AND  PROGRESS 
VERSIFICATION. 


I  HAVE  now  finished  my  observations  on  the  diAerrnt 
kinds  of  writing  in  prose.  What  remains  is,  to  treat  of  purtic&) 
composition.  Before  entering  on  the  consideration  of^ny  of  its 
particular  kinds,  I  design  this  lecture  as  nn  introduction  to  tbe 
subject  of  poetry  in  general  ;  wherein  I  shall  treat  of  its  nature. 
give  an  account  of  its  origin,  and  make  some  observations  on 
versification,  or  poetical  numbers. 

Our  first  inquiry  must  be.  What  is  poetry  ?  and  wherein 
does  it  differ  from  prose  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  is  not  so 
easy  as  might  at  first  be  imagined  ;  and  critics  have  differed 
and  disputed  much,  concerning  the  proper  definition  of  poetry. 
Some  have  made  its  essence  to  consist  in  fiction,  and  support 
their  opinion  by  the  authority  of  Aristotle  and  Plato.  But  this 
is  certainly  too  limited  a  definition  ;  for  though  fiction 
have  a  great  share  in  many  poetical  compositions,  yet  mi 
subjects  of  poetry  may  not  be  feigned  ;  as  where  the  poi't 
describes  objects  which  actually  exist,  or  pours  ft>rth  (he  rtj 
sentiments  of  his  own  heart.     Others  have  made   (l>e  clmii 
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trristic  of  poetry  to  lie  in   iuiitatton.     But  ttiis  is  altogether 

Jouse  ;  for  several  other  arts  imitate    as  well  as    poetry  ;  ami 

|t4iti    imitation   of  human   manners   and   characters  may    be  car- 

'ied  on  in  the  humblest  prose,  no  less  than  in  the  more  lofty 

»oelic  strain. 

The  most  just  and  comprehensive  definition  which,  I  thinks 
■an  be  given  of  poetry,  is,  *  that  it  is  the  language  of  passion^ 
|-or  of  «»nlivened  imn^inntion,  formed,  most  commonly,  into  regu- 
lar numbers.**      The  historian,  tlte  orator,  tl»e  philosojjhcr,  ad- 
tress  Uiemselves,  for  the  most  part,  primarily  to  the  understand- 
ing :  their  direct  aim  is  to  inform,  to  persuade,  or  to   instrui;t. 
But  tlie  primary  aim  of  a  poet  is  to  please,  aad  to  move  ;  and, 
•therefore,  it  is  to   the  imagination,  and  the  passions,   that  he 
>iiippak<i.    He  may,  and  he  oufi^ht  to  itavc  it  in  his  view,  to  instruct 
-and  to  reform  ;  but  H  is  indirectly,  and  by  pleasing  and  moving, 
that  he  accomplishes  this  end.     His  mind  is  supposed  to  be  ani- 
lated  by  some  interesting  object  which  fires  his  imagination,  or 
■ngagei  bis  passions  ;  and  which,  of  course,  communicates  to 
lis  style  a  peculiar  elevation  suited  to  his  ideas  ;  very  different 
tifroni  that  mode  of  expression,  which  is  natural  to  the  uiind  in  its 
>icalm  ordinary   state.      1  have  added  to  my  detiuition,  that  tliis 
language  of  passion,  or  imagination,  is  formed,  mu^/  com/uorily, 
into  regular  numbers  ;  because^  though  vcrsidcation  be,  in  gene- 
il,  the  exterior  distinction  of  poetry,  yet  there  are  some  forms 
of  verse  so  loose  and  familiar,  as  to  be  hardly  distinguishable 
'om   prose  ;   snch   as   the  verse   of  Terence's   Comedies  ;  and 
lere  is  also  a  species  of  prose,  so  measured  in  its  cadence,  and 
10  much  raised  in  its  tone,  as  to  approach  very  near  to  poetical 
tunibcrs  ;  such  as  the  Teleniaclius  of  Fenelon  ;  and  the  English 
anslation  of  Ossian.      The  truth  is,  verse  and  prose,  on  some 
lecasions,  run  into  one  another,  like  light  and  shade.      It   is 
hardly    possible   to  determine   the  exact  limit  where  eloquence 
tends,  and  poetry  begins  ;  nor  is  there  any  occasion  for  being 
^ery  precise  about  the  boundaries,  as  long  as  the  nature  of  each 
understood.     These  are  the  minutiae  of  criticism,  concerning 
cliich,  frivolous  writers  are  always  disposed  to  squabble  ;   but 
'hich  deserve  not  any  particular  discussion.      The   truth  and 
justness   of  the  definition,  which  I    have  given  of  poetry,  will 
ipprar  more   fully  from  the  account  which  I   am  now  to  give 
d  its   origin,    and  which   will    tend    to  throw   light  on    much 
>f  what   1  am   afterwards   to  deliver,  concerning  its  various 
[kinds. 

The  Greeks^  ever  fond  of  attributing  to  Uieir  own  aatiou  the 
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invention  of  all  sciences  and  arts*  have  ascribed  the  orif^in  of 
poetry  to  Orpheus,  Linus,  and  Musirus.  There  were,  perhapji^ 
such  persons  as  these,  who  were  the  first  distinguished  burds 
in  the  Grecian  countries.  But  lun^  before  such  names  were 
heard  of.  and  among  nations  where  they  were  never  known^ 
poetry  existed.  It  is  a  great  error  to  imagine,  that  poetry  and 
music  are  arts  which  belong  only  to  polished  nations.  They 
have  tlieir  foundation  in  the  nature  of  man,  and  belong  to  all  na- 
tions, and  to  all  ages  ;  though,  like  other  arts  founded  in  na- 
ture, they  have  been  more  cultivated,  and,  from  a  concurrence 
of  favourable  circumstances,  carried  to  greater  perfection  in 
sonic  countries,  than  in  others,  (n  order  to  explore  the  rise  or] 
poetry,  wc  must  have  recourse  to  the  deserts  and  the  wilds  ;  we 
mu3t  go  back  to  the  age  of  hunters  and  of  shepherds  ;  to  the 
highest  antiquity  ;  and  to  the  nimplest  form  of  manners  among 
mankind. 

It  has  been  often  said,  and  the  concurria^  voice  of  all  antiquity 
affirms,  that  poetry  is  older  than  prose.  But  in  what  sense  this 
seemingly  strange  paradox  holds  true,  has  not  always  been  well 
imderstood.  Tliere  never,  certainly,  was  any  period  of  society 
in  which  men  conversed  together  in  poetical  numbers.  It  was 
in  very  humble  and  scanty  prose,  as  we  may  easily  believe,  that 
the  first  tribes  carried  on  intercourse  among  themselves,  re- 
lating to  the  wants  and  necessities  of  life.  But  f'om  tlie  very 
beginning  of  society,  there  were  occasions  on  which  tliey  met 
together  for  feasts,  sacritices^  and  public  assemblies  ;  and  on  all 
such  occasions,  it  is  well  known,  that  music,  song,  and  dance, 
made  their  principal  entertainment.  It  is  chiefly  in  America, 
that  ive  have  had  the  opportunity  of  being  made  acquainted  with 
men  in  their  savage  state.  We  learn  from  the  particular  and 
concurring  accounts  of  travellers,  that  among  all  the  nations  of 
that  vast  continent,  especially  among  the  northern  tribes,  with 
whom  we  have  had  most  intercourse,  music  and  song  are.  at  all 
their  meetings,  carried  on  with  an  incredible  degree  of  enthusi- 
asm ;  that  the  chiefs  of  the  tribe  are  those  who  signalize  Ihrm- 
selves  most  on  such  occasions  ;  that  it  is  in  songs  they  celebrate 
their  religious  rites  ;  that  by  these  they  lament  their  public  and 
private  calamities,  the  dcatli  of  friends,  or  the  loss  of  warriors  , 
express  their  joy  on  their  victories ;  celebrate  the  great  nrtjona 
of  their  nation,  and  tlieir  heroes  ;  excite  each  other  to  perform 
brave  ex]}loits  in  war,  or  to  sufl'er  deatli  and  torments  with  xiu 
shaken  constancy 

Here  tlien  we  see  the  6rst  beginnings  of  poetic  compoaltion. 
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in  thofle  rude  eflfusions,  which  the  eDtliiisiasm  of  fancy  or  passion 
iiiggeAtcd  to  untauglit  men,  when  roused  by  inttTL'stin;;  events, 
and  by  tbejr  meeting  together  in  public  assemblies.  Two  par- 
ticulurs  would  early  distinguish  this  language  oC  song,  from  that 
in  which  they  conversed  on  the  common  occurrences  of  life  ; 
namely,  an  unusual  arrangement  of  words,  and  the  employment 
of  bold  figures  of  speech.  It  would  invert  words,  or  change 
them  from  that  order  in  wliich  they  are  commonly  placed,  to 
that  which  most  suited  the  train  in  which  they  rose  iu  the  speaker's 
imagination;  or  which  was  most  accommodated  to  tl»e  cadence 
of  the  passion  by  which  he  was  moved.  Under  the  influence 
too  of  any  strong  emotion,  objects  do  not  appear  to  us  such  as 
they  really  are,  but  such  as  passion  makes  us  see  them.  We 
magnify  and  exaggerate ;  we  seek  to  interest  all  others  in  what 
causes  our  emotion  ;  we  compare  the  least  things  to  the  greatest ; 
we  call  upon  the  absent  as  well  as  the  present,  and  even  address 
ourselves  to  things  inanimate.  Hence,  in  congruity  with  those 
various  movemenU  of  the  mind,  arise  those  turns  of  expression, 
which  we  now  distinguish  by  the  learned  names  of  hyperbole 
prosopopoeia,  simile,  8cc.  but  which  are  no  other  than  the  na- 
tive original  language  of  poetry  among  the  most  barbaroua 
nations. 

Man  is  both  a  poet  and  a  musician,  by  nature.  The  same 
impulse  which  prompted  the  enthusiastic  poetic  style,  prompted 
a  certain  melody,  or  modulation  of  sound,  suited  to  the  emo- 
tions of  joy  or  grief,  of  admiratiou,  love,  or  anger.  There 
is  a  power  iu  sound,  which,  partly  from  nature,  partly  from 
habit  and  association,  makes  such  pathetic  impressions  on  the 
fancy,  as  delight  even  the  most  wild  barbarians.  Music  and 
poetry,  tlterefure,  had  the  same  rise  ;  Uiey  were  prompted  by 
the  same  occasions  ;  they  were  united  in  song ;  and  as  long 
as  tliey  continued  united,  they  tended,  without  doubt,  mutually 
to  heigliteu  and  exalt  each  other's  power.  The  first  poets  sung 
their  own  verses  :  and  hence  the  beginning  of  what  we  call 
versification,  or  words  arranged  in  a  more  artful  order  than 
prose,  so  as  to  be  suited  to  some  tune  or  melody.  The  liberty 
of  transposition,  or  inversion,  wfiich  tlie  poetic  style,  as  I  ob- 
served, would  nalundly  assume,  made  it  easier  tu  form  the 
words  into  some  sort  of  mnnbcrs  thiit  fell  in  with  the  music 
of  tlxe  soug.  Very  harsh  and  uncouth,  wc  may  easily  believe^ 
these  numbers  wotdd  be  nt  first.  Hut  the  pleasure  was  felt ; 
it  was  studied  aud  versification,  by  degrees,  passed  into 
an  art. 
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It  appears  from  what  has  been  said,  that  tlie  first  com|KK 
flitions  wliich  were  either  recorded  by  writing,  or  trnnsmittcd  by 
tradition,  could  be  no  other  than  poetical  compositions.  No 
other  but  tJicse  could  cbaw  the  attention  of  men  in  their  ruila 
uncivilized  state.  Indeed,  they  know  no  oUier,  Cool  rea<ioninj^ 
and  plain  discourse  had  no  power  to  attract  savage  tribrs,  ad- 
dicted only  to  hunting  and  war.  Tl»cre  was  nothing  that  couU 
either  rouse  the  speaker  to  pour  himself  fortli,  or  draw  tlio 
crowd  to  listen,  but  the  high  powers  of  passion,  of  music,  axid 
of  song.  This  vehicle,  therefore,  and  no  othor^  could  be  em- 
ployed by  chiefs  and  legislators,  when  they  meant  to  instruct 
or  to  animate  their  tribes.  Tliere  is,  likewuit',  a  further  reasua 
why  such  compositions  only  could  be  transmitted  to  posterity  i 
because,  before  writing  was  invented,  songs  only  could  last,' 
and  be  remembered.  The  ear  gave  assistance  to  the  uiemoiy« 
by  Uie  help  of  numbers;  fathers  repeated  and  suog  them  (<^] 
their  children;  and  by  this  oral  tradition  of  national  balladi)*. 
were  conveyed  all  tlie  historical  knowledge,  ajid  all  the  instruct 
lion,  of  the  first  ages* 

The  earliest  accounts  which  history  gives  us  concerninj;  ull 
nations,  bear  testimony  to   these  facts.     In    the  tirst  ages  uf , 
Greece,  priests,  pliilosophers,  and  statesmen,  all  delivered  theil 
instructions  in  poetry.     Apollo,  Orpheus,  and  Amphion,  theiri 
most  ancient  bards,  are  represented  as  Uie  first  tamers  of  mSM< 
kind,  tJie  first  founders    of  law  and  civilization.     Minos  and 
Thalca  sung  to  the  lyre  tlie  laws  which  they  composed ;'  ajtd  till 
the  age  innnediately  preceding  that  of  Herodotus,  lustory  had 
appeared  in  no  other  form  than  lliat  of  poetical  tales. 

In  the  same  manner,  among  all  other  nations,  poet^s  mid 
.Monga  are  the  first  objects  that  make  their  appearance.  Among 
the  Scythian  or  Gothic  nations^  many  of  their  kiiigs  and  leaders 
were  scalders,  or  poets:  and  it  is  from  their  Runic  songs  that 
the  most  early  writers  of  tlieir  history,  such  as  Saxo-Gramtn 
ticus,  acknowledge  that  they  had  derived  their  chief  informi 
tion.  Among  the  Celtic  tribes,  in  Gaul,  Britain,  and  Irelani^^ 
we  know  in  what  admiration  their  bards  were  held,  and  how 
great  influence  they  possessed  over  the  people.  They  were  both 
poets  and  musicians,  as  all  the  first  poets,  iii  every  country, 
were.  They  were  always  near  the  person  of  the  chief  or  so- 
vereign;  tliey  recorded  all  his  great  exploits;  they  were  cm- 
ployed  as  the  ambassadors  between  contending  tribes,  and  their 
persons  were  held  sacred 


•  Slnihot  Mb.  x. 
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From  this  deduction  it  follows,  that  as  we  have  reason  to 
look  for  poems  and  songs  ainoni;  the  aiiti<|uitifs  of  all  countries, 
so  we  tnuy  expuet^  tiiat  in  the  ctraln  ul  ihcsta  (here  will  be  a 
remarkable  resemblance,  during  the  primitive  periods  of  every 
country.  The  occasions  of  their  being  composed,  arc  every 
where  nearly  the  suuie.  The  praisi-s  of  ^ods  and  heroes,  the 
celebration  of  famed  ancestors,  the  recital  of  martial  deeds,  songs 
of  victory,  and  songs  of  lamentation  over  the  misfortunes  and 
death  of  their  countrymen,  occur  amon^  all  nations  ;  and  tlie 
same  enthusiasm  and  6re,  the  same  wild  and  irregular,  but  ani- 
mated composition,  concise  and  glowinp;'  style,  bold  and  extra- 
vagant figures  of  speed),  are  the  general  distinguishing  charac- 
ters of  all  the  most  ancient  and  original  poetry.  That  strong  hy- 
perbolical manner  which  wc  have  been  long  accustomed  to  call  tlie 
oriental  manner  of  poetry  (because  some  of  the  earliest  poetical 
productions  came  to  us  from  the  East),  is  in  truth  no  more  orien- 
tal than  occidental ;  it  is  churacteristical  of  an  age  rather  than  of 
a  country  ;  and  belungs,  in  some  measure,  to  all  nations  at  that 
period  which  tirst  gives  rise  to  music  and  to  song.  Mankind 
never  resemble  each  other,  so  much  as  ihoydo  in  the  beginnings 
of  society.  Its  subsequent  revolutions  give  birth  to  the  princi- 
pal distinctions  of  character  among  nations,  and  divert  into 
channels  widely  separated,  that  current  of  human  genius  and 
manners,  which  descends  originally  from  one  spring. 

Diversify  of  climate,  and  of  manner  of  living,  will,  however, 
occasion  some  diversity  in  the  strain  of  the  tirst  poetry  of  na- 
tions ;  cliief1y»  according  as  those  nations  are  o(  n  more  fero- 
cious, or  of  a  more  gentle  spirit;  and  according  as  they  advance 
faster  or  slower  in  the  arts  of  civilization.  Thus  we  lind  all  the 
remains  of  tlie  ancient  Gothic  poetry  remarkiibly  fierce,  and 
breathing  nothing  but  slaughtf^r  and  blood ;  while  the  Peruvian 
and  tlie  Chinese  songs  turned,  from  the  earliest  times,  upon 
milder  subjects.  The  Celtic  poetry,  in  tlje  daya  of  Ossian, 
though  chieHy  of  the  martial  kind,  yet  had  attained  a  consider- 
able n)i\turc  of  ten<leriiess  ai»d  refinement ;  in  consequence  of 
the  long  cultivation  of  poetry  among  the  Cellar,  by  means  of  a 
series  and  succession  of  bnrds  which  had  been  established  for 
ages.     So  Lucan  informs  us  : 

Vo»  i|iioi|uo,  tjiii  fortes  animos  bcllnqiie  pereniptot 
LaiulUiii*  in  lonciiiit,  vatct,  ilitfuiiditU  Msviim, 
Pluruiia  wcuri  t'udutis  carwiiui  H^di.' — Lib.  i.  MO, 


*  **  Vou  too,  yc  bard*,  whom  Mcrcd  mpuirvt  fire 
To  cliauut  your  licroo  to  yoitr  rouiitr;*!  lyrei 
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Among  the  Grecian  nations,  their  early  iM)etry  appears  to 
have  soon  received  a  philosophic  id  cast,  from  what  we  ore  in-i 
formed  concerning  the  subjects  of  Orpheus,  Linus,  ami  IMii*' 
sa'us,  who  treated  of  creation  and  of  vhaos,  of  the  Jirtineratinii 
of  the  world,  and  of  the  rij«e  of  thinijs ;  and  we  know  that  llie 
Greeks  advanced  sooner  to  philosophy,  and  proceeded  witJi 
a  quicker  pace  in  all  the  artd  of  reliuenient,  than  most  other 
nations. 

The  Arahians  and  tlie  Persians  have  always  been  the  great- 
est poets  of  the  East ;  and  among  them,  as  amonp  other  nations, 
poetry  was  the  earliest  vehicle  of  all  their  Icarniog  and  instruc- 
tion.*    Tlie  ancient  Arabs,  we  are  informed,-!'  \alued  tliemsclrcs 
much  on  their  metrical  compositions,  whicli  were  of  two  noris  ; , 
the  one  they  compared  to  loose  pearls,  and  the  other  to  pearlj 
strung.     In  the  former,  tlic  sentences,   or  verses,   were  without 
connexion,  and  their  beauty  arose  from  the  elegance  of  iite  ex- 
pression, and  tite  acuteness  uf  the  sentiment.     The  moral  doc* 
trines  of  the  Persians  were  generally  com})rehended  in  such  in- 
dependent proverbial  apophthegms,  formed  into  verse.     In  this 
respect  they  bear  a  considerable  resemblance  to  the  Proverbs  ofj 
Solomon  :  a  great  part  of  which  book  consists  of  unconnected' 
poetry,  like  the  loose  pearls  of  the  Arnbinns.     The  snnie  forra: 
of  composition  appears  also  in  tlie  book  of  Jub.     The  Greeks 
seem  to   have  been  the  first  who  introduced  a   more  regular 
structure,  and  closer  connexion    of  parts,    into  their  poetical 
writings. 

Durhigthe  infancy  of  poetry  all  the  dilferent  kinds  of  it  lajtj 
confused,  and  were  mingled  in  tlie  same  composition,  m-cordin^i 
as  inclination,  enthusiasm,  or  casual  incidents,  directed  the  poet'fl 
fltrain.     In  the   progress    of  society  and  arts,  (hey   began  td^j 
assume  tliose  different  regular  forms,  and  to  be  distinguished  by 
those  different  names  under  which  we  now  know  them.     But 
in  the  first  rude  slate  of  poetical  efliisions,  wc  can  easily  discen 
the  seeds  and  beginnings  of  all  the  kinds  of  regular    poetry. 
Odes  and  hymns  of  every  sort,  would  naturally  he  among   the 
first  compositions ;  according  as  the   bards  were    moved    by 
religious    feelings,    by   exultation,   resentment,    love,    or    any 


Who  comecratc,  in  your  immortal  Klntin, 
Hrave  patriot  soiili  tii  ri(;litcuti%  battle  »Iatu  ; 
Securely  now  the  iiselul  ta«k,  renew. 
And  noi>le6t  themes  in  denthless  tion^i^s  piirkuc." 


■tttlWE. 


*  Vid.  Vfly&eea  de  Chanlin,  chap,  de  la  Poe&ie  den  Periaiii. 
t  Vid.  Prelimtnary  Discourtf  to  Sale's  Translation  of  tlic  Koran. 
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othor  warm  fientinicnt,  to  pour  themselves  forth  in  song.  Plain- 
tive or  elegiac  poetry  would  as  naturnlly  arise  from  lamentations 
over  their  deceased  friends.  The  recital  of  tlic  nchiovements  of 
Uieir  heroes,  and  their  ancestors,  gr^vc  birth  to  what  we  now 
call  epic  poetry  ;  and  as  not  content  with  simply  reciting  these, 
(hey  would  infallibly  be  led,  at  some  of  their  public  meetings, 
to  represent  them,  by  introducing^  different  bards  si>eaking  in  the 
character  of  iheir  heroes,  and  answering;  each  other,  we  find  in 
tliis  the  lirst  outlines  of  tragedy,  or  dramatic  writing*. 

None  of  these  kinds  of  fioetry,  however,  were  in  the  first 
afi^es  of  society  properly  distinguished  or  separated,  as  they  are 
now,  from  each  other.  Indeed,  not  only  were  the  dilferent 
kinds  of  poetry  tlien  mixed  together,  but  all  that  we  now  call 
etters  or  composition  of  any  kind,  was  then  blended  in  one 
uasa.  At  Ijrat,  liistory,  eloquence,  and  poetry'',  were  all  the 
•ame.  Whoever  wanted  to  move  or  to  persuade,  to  inform  or  to 
entertain  his  countrymen  and  neighbours,  whatever  was  the 
subject,  accompanied  his  sentiment  and  tales  with  the  melody 
of  soDg.  This  was  the  case  in  that  period  of  society,  when  the 
character  and  occupations  of  the  husbandman  mid  tlie  builder* 
the  warrior  and  tlie  statesman,  were  united  in  one  person. 
When  the  progress  of  society  brought  on  a  separation  of  the 
dilferent  ai'ls  and  professions  of  civil  life,  it  led  also  by  de^'ces 
to  n  separation  of  tJie  diilerent  literary  provinces  from  each 
other. 

The  art  of  writing  was  in  process  of  time  invented  ;  records 
of  past  transactions  began  to  be  kept;  men,  occupied  with  the 
subjects  of  policy  and  useful  arts,  wished  now  to  be  instructed 
and  iufonned,  us  well  us  moved.  They  reasoned  and  reflected 
^K)n  the  aflairs  of  life  ;  and  were  interested  by  what  was  real, 
nut  fabulous,  in  past  transactions,  The  historian,  therefore, 
now  laid  aside  Uie  buskins  of  poetry ;  he  wrote  in  prose,  and 
ul  tempted  to  give  a  faithful  and  judicious  relation  of  former 
events.  The  philosopher  addressed  himself  chiefly  to  tli«  un- 
derstanding. The  orator  studied  to  persuade  by  reasoning,  and 
retained  mure  or  less  of  Uie  ancient  passionate  and  glowing 
style,  according  as  it  was  conducive  to  his  pur|)ose.  Poetry 
became  now  a  separate  art,  calculated  chiefly  to  please,  and  con- 
fined generally  to  such  subjects  as  related  to  the  imagination  and 
passions.  Even  its  earliest  companion,  music,  was  in  a  great 
measure  divided  from  it. 

Tliese  separations  brought  all  the  literary  arts  info  a  more 
regular  form,  and  contributed  to  the  exact  and  accurate  cuiti- 
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Vdtion  of  each.     Poetry,  however^  in  its  ancient  original  con- 
dition, was  perhaps  more  vigorous  thmi  it  is  in  itfl  imutern  atate^, 
It  included^  tlicn,  the  whole  burst  of  the  human  mind  ;  U>e  wboli 
exertion  of  its  iina^native  faculties.     It  apokeilien  tbelangi 
of  passion,   and   no   othtr ;    for  to  passion  it  owed  its  birl 
Prompted  and  inspired  by  objects  which  to  him  seemed  great;*^ 
by  events  which  interested  his  country  or  bis  friends,  the  early 
bard  arose  and  sung.     He  sung  indeed  in  wihl  and  disorderly- 
strains  ;  but  they  were  the  native  eflusions  of  his  heart ;  they 
were  the  ardent  conceptions  of  admiration  or  resentment,  of 
sorrow  or  friendship,  which  he  poured  forth.     It  is  no  wonder^  ^ 
therefore,  that  in  the  rude  and   artless  strain  of  the  first  poeti 
of  all  nations,  we  should  often  Und  somewhat  that  captivates  «A4 
transports  the  mind.     In  after-ages,  when  poe4ry  became  a  n 
gtdar  art,  studied  for  reputation  and  for  gain,  authors  began 
aflfect  what  they  did  not  feel.     Composing  coolly  in  tlieir  closets, 
they  endeavoured  to   imitate  passion,  rather  than   to  express 
it ;   they  tried   to   force   their   imagination    into   rapture.fif   or 
to   supply   the   defect   of   native   warmth,    by   those  artiliciali 
ornaments  which  might  give   composition  a  splendid  appear- 
ance. 

Tlie  Reparation  of  music  from  poetry,  produced  consequen- 
ces not  favourable  in  some  respects  to  poetry,  and  in  many 
respects  hurtful  to  music*  As  long  as  they  remained  united, 
music  enlivened  and  animated  poetry,  and  poetry  gave  force  and 
expression  to  musical  sound.  The  music  of  that  early  period 
was,  beyond  donbt,  extremely  simple  ;  and  must  have  consisted 
chiefly  of  such  pathetic  notes,  as  the  voice  could  adapt  to 
words  of  the  song.  Musical  instruments,  such  as  llutes. 
pipes,  and  a  lyre  with  a  very  few  strings,  appear  to  have  bei 
early  invented  among  some  nations  ;  but  no  more  r  •■  '  '■  '.  I 
by  tliese  instruments,  than  simply  to  accompany  tlie  \ 
heighten  the  melody  of  song.  The  poet's  strain  was  always 
heard ;  and  from  many  circumstances,  it  appears,  that  ainon^^ 
the  ancient  Greeks,  as  well  a.s  among  other  nations  tlie  bard' 
sung  his  verses,  and  played  upon  his  harp  or  lyre  at  tlie  samo 
time.  In  this  state  tlie  art  of  music  was,  when  it  produced  all 
those  great  cU'ects  of  which  we  read  so  much  in  ancient  history. 
And  certain  it  is.  tJiat  from  simple  music  only,  and  from  miuio 
accompanied  with  verse  or  song,  we  are  to  look  for  stron^c 
expression,    and    powerful    influence    over    tlie    human   mind« 

*  Sec  Dr.  Brown'i  DisnorUtion  on  tlie  Rite,  Union^atid  Separation  ^  Pcrtrjf 
and  Mvtie, 
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Wlien  instrumental  muaic  cAiiic  ta  be  (ttiidied  as  a  separate  art, 
divented  of  tliei  poet's  son(^.  anil  tbrmod  into  the  artificial  aiid 
intricate  coinbinatious  of  harmony,  it  lost  all  its  ancient  power 
of  ifillamin^  the  liearers  with  strong  emof ions  ;  nnd  sunk  into  an 
art  of  mere  amusement,  among  polished  and  luxurious  nations 

Still,  however,  poetry  preserves,  in  all  countries,  some  re- 
mains nf  its  Orst  and  original  connection  with  music.  By  being 
uttered  in  aonp,  it  was  formed  into  numbers,  or  into  an  artificial 
arrani^eraent  of  words  and  syllables,  very  different  in  diHerent 
countries ;  but  such  as,  to  the  inliabitants  of  each,  seemed  roost 
melodious  and  agreeable  in  sound.  Whence  arises  that  great 
characteristic  of  poetry  which  we  now  call  verse;  a  subject 
which  comes  next  to  be  treated  of. 

It  is  a  subject  of  a  curious  nature;  l»ut  as  I  am  sensible, 
that,  wero  I  to  pursue  it  as  far  as  my  inclination  lends,  it  would 
give  rise  to  discussions,  which  the  greater  part  of  readers  would 
consider  as  minnte,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  a  few  observations 
upon  English  versification. 

*  Nations,  whose  language  and  pronunciation  were  of  a  musical 
Icindy  rested  their  versification  chiefly  upon  the  quantities,  that 
is,  tlic  length  or  shortness  of  their  syllables.  Others,  who  did 
not  make  the  quantities  of  their  syllables  to  be  so  distinctly 
perceived  in  pronouncmg  them,  rented  the  melody  of  their  verso 
upon  tlie  number  of  syllablen  it  contained,  upon  the  proper  dis- 
position of  accents  and  pauses  in  it,  and  frequently  upon  that 
return  of  corresponding  sounds,  which  we  call  rhjme.  The 
former  was  the  case  with  tlie  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  latter  is 
the  case  with  us,  and  with  must  modern  nations.  Among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  every  syllable,  or  the  far  greatest  number 
at  least,  was  known  to  have  a  fixed  and  determined  quantity  ; 
and  their  manner  of  pronouncing  rendered  this  so  sensible  to 
the  ear,  that  a  long  syllable  was  counted  precisely  equal  in  time 
to  two  short  ones.  Upon  this  principle,  the  number  of  syllables 
contained  in  their  hexameter  verse  was  allowed  to  vary.  It  may 
extend  to  seventeen  ;  it  can  contain,  when  regular,  no  fewer 
than  thirteen  ;  but  the  musical  time  was,  notwithstanding,  prc- 
precisely  the  same  in  every  hexameter  verse,  and  was  always 
equal  to  that  of  twelve  long  8}]lable.<3.  fn  order  to  ascertain  the 
regular  time  of  every  verse,  and  the  proper  mixture  and  succes- 
sion of  long  and  short  nyltablea  which  ou^ht  (o  compose  it, 
were  invented,  what  Ihegruminariuiis  call  utetiical  feet.  flactyle.H, 
spondees,  iambus,  &c.  By  these  measures  was  tried  Uie  accu- 
racy of  composition  in  every  line,  nnd  whelher  it  vraj6  ^^  ^^^<- 
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strutted  as  tn  coni|ilcte  its  proper  melody.  It  was  requisite,  for 
instance,  that  tlie  hexuinet^r  verse  should  have  the  quantity  of 
its  ayllubles  so  disposed,  that  it  could  be  scanned  or  niensurcd  hy 
six  metrical  feet,  which  might  be  either  dactyles  or  s|>ondee4  (as 
the  musical  time  of  both  these  is  the  same),  with  tliin  restriction 
only,  that  the  fiftli  foot  was  regularly  to  be  a  dacl^le,  and  tlie 
last  a  spondee.* 

The  introduction  of  these  feet  into  English  verse,  would  he 
altogether  out  of  place  ;  for  the  genius  of  our  languaj^e  corres- 
ponds not  in  this  rcs)3ect  to  the  Greek  or  Latin.  I  soy  not,  that 
we  have  no  regard  to  quantity,  or  to  long  and  short,  in  prt>- 
nouncing.  Many  words  we  have,  especially  our  words  consist- 
ing of  several  syllables,  where  the  quantity,  or  the  long  ami  short 
syllables,  are  invariably  fixed;  but  great  ntiudiers  we  have,  alsci, 
where  the  quantity  is  left  altogether  loose.  This  is  the  case  witk 
a  great  part  of  our  words  consisting  of  (wo  syliablcs.  and  witb 
almost  all  our  monosyllables.  In  general,  the  difference  imule 
between  long  and  short  syllables,  in  our  manner  of  pronoancing- 
tliem,  is  so  very  inconsiderable,  and  so  much  liberty  is  left  us 
for  making  tliem  either  long  or  short  at  pleasure,  tliat  ujere 
quantity  is  of  very  little  eOect  in  English  verstlication.  The 
only  perceptible  difl'erence  among  our  syllables,  arises  from 
some  of  them  being  uttered  with  (hat  stronger  percussion  of 
voice^  which  we  call  accent.  Thi.s  accent  does  not  nlwaya  make 
the  sellable  longer,  but  gives  it  more  force  of  sound  only  ;  am!  il 
ia  upon  a  certain  order  and  succession  of  nccenled  and  unni 

*  Somi>.  writci:»  iniit;;iiic,  tlint  tlie  feet  in  Latin  vi'txo  woro  tiitenilfil  lo  crtirf*- 
pord  to  hikis  in  nin-ic,  uiid  to  tbrin  iiiii&ical  inrprvtils  or  lli^linclimls  truMltlc  lo 
ilie  car  in  (lie  pionuiicjutioii  of  tlif  line.     lUd  tins,  becu  the  ca^r,  every  kiiul  of 
vui'sc  niiibt  Itjve  hud  a  prcnliiu-  ovder  of  Tect  appropiiutctl  (o  U.     Uiit  the  coift- 
uiun  prosodies  &liuw.  Hint  ihcie  are  scvf  rul  t'o\n\i  of  I^tin  vcru-  chilli  ar«  cifkli- 
l>le  of  licinR  moa!>tuc<l  imiitfeiriitly,  by  a  series  of  f*Tt  of  very  diHcreiit  kimls. 
For  instHnre,  what  i»  c«ne«l   the    rVM:lepcO:ean   verse  (ill  which  Uir  fn*l  Odv  of 
Ho(-»ce-  is  wriilen)  niiiy  be  MMimid  i:iUtci  by  a  kptmileii^.  two  rhori«nihii*es,  mid 
a  pyrrichiu^;  or  by  a  spondens,  a  daetyhM  siiccreded  by  MCiVtuiai  .uiA  t\wi  lUc- 
tyhises,     'Hie  t-onnnnn  pentitiiietrr,  nrnt  lome  uthit*  fdiiits  uf  ver^e,  iidmtt  tlie  Ilk4|j 
varieties  ;uiid  yellhe  iiielo<ly  uf  the  vci;>c  icntain:!  always  ihr  nunc,  ihoit;;h  tl  b«j 
51'titiiird  by  diflerent  ft-el.     I'hiik  proves  lUM  Ihc  nutticnl  I'cH  »ere  not  ^fiisilil 
in  the  promtmlatian  of  the  Hiir,  but  were  intended  only  to  rr;?nlii(e  \t\  rtMistriii 
tton ;  or  apphe.d  »  niensures,  to  try  whether  the  stirt'e'vftioii  of  lunt;  aih\  kUi 
•yUables  was  such  as  sniied   Uie  melody  of  the  veise:  and  n^  feel  ot  ditlirei 
kinds  cotdd  Aonielime^  be  applied  fur  tlii«  p^rpQ^e,  hence  II  bap(*eiied,  tliMt  »%in\i 
fonn^  of  verse  were  capable  of  beins  scanued  Ui  ditiereni  ways.     Fut  nicttMirlng^j 
the  hexameter  line,  no  other  feet  were  found  fo  proper  as  dactyles  and  xpOMdeev^j 
and  therefore  by  these  i'.is  iiiiifonnly  seanned.     Rutiio  car  ift  sen«ilile  of  the  ter* 
minat'ton  of  each  foot,  in  reailinj;  an  liexanicler  line.    I*' rum  a  nii^ap prehension  r>r 
this  nutter,  I  apprehend  that  ronfu-iion  has  somelimes  arisen  aniuug  writen,  io 
ireatinj;  of  the  proioily  buth  of  Lalin  and  of  Kngli5h  veriG, 
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ccntod  sjUables,  intialtcly  moro  ih-AU  upon  Clieir  bniii^  long  or 
Hhort,  tliat  the  melody  of  our  verse  depends,  Ff  \vc  l«ke  any  of 
Mr.  l'o|>«'s  lines,  and  in  recitinj^  ibcm  alter  the  quantity  ol'  tJio 
syllables^  a^  fur  as  our  quantities  are  sensible,  the  music  of  the 
verse  wiU  not  be  much  injured :  wherea.-*,  it*  we  do  n{»t  aeeeiit  the 
RyllablcA  according  as  the  verse  dicl&te.s,  its  melody  will  be 
totally  destroyed.* 

Our  English  heroic  verse  is  of  what  niny  be  called  an  iambic 
Ktructure;  lliHt  is,  composcfl  of  a  sueeession,  nearly  alternate, 
of  syllables,  not  short  and  long,  but  unaccented  and  accented. 
With  regard  to  the  place  of  these  accents,  however,  ^louie 
liberty  is  admitted^  for  the  sake  of  variety.  Very  oClen,  thougli 
not  always,  the  line  begins  with  an  unaccented  syllable  ;  and 
sometimes,  in  the  course  of  it,  two  unaccented  syllables  follow 
eueh  other.  But.  in  general,  there  arc  either  live,  or  four,  ac- 
cented syllables  in  each  line.  Tlie  number  of  syllables  is  ten, 
unless  where  an  Alc^ndrian  verse  is  occasionally  admitted.  In 
verses  not  Alexandrian,  instances  occur  where  the  line  appears 
to  have  more  than  the  limited  number.  But  in  such  instances, 
I  apprehend  it  will  be  foimd  that  some  of  the  liquid  syllables 
are  so  slurred  in  pronouncing,  as  to  bring  the  verse,  with  respect 
to  its  cflect  upou  the  eufj  willdn  the  usual  bounds. 

Another  essential  circumstance  in  the  constitution  of  our 
verse,  is  the  ciesural  pause,  which  falls  towards  the  middle  of 
each  line.  Some  pause  of  tins  kind,  dictated  by  the  melody,  is 
found  in  the  verse  of  most  nations.  It  is  found,  as  might  be 
shown,  in  the  Latin  hexameter.  In  the  French  heroic  verse,  it 
is  very  sensible.  That  is  a  verse  of  tM'elve  syllables,  and  in 
every  line,  just  after  the  sixtli  syllable,  there  falls  regularly  and 
indispensably  a  caesural  pause,  dividing  the  line  into  two  equal 
hemistichs.  For  example,  in  the  first  lines  of  Boilcau's  Epistle 
to  the  King : 

Jcane  et  valllant  b^ro.4  |  clnnt  la  haute  ufpcaie 
NV^t  point  le  fruit  tarctit'j  li'unc  Icntc  vicillevw, 
(jni  sciil  sBO^  niinistre  |  si  t'cxaniplr  dc^  nicni, 
HoutirtM  tout  \nr  tni'in/'mc  I  f.l  vnia  luui  p.ir  ^r^  \c-it\. 


Scp  i\m  well  illiistratc(j  in  LurH  Mnnb>i<)d(>*»  trcatUi'  of  Ihe  Origin  «n»d 
Prnjfteiu  9/  Ijxn^vttgf^  vol.  it.  umlcr  the  hcml  of  the  Prosody  uf  loinsuap:^.  He 
fchovrs  that  tUU  is  not  ooly  (he  convlUution  of  our  own  ver»c,  biil  tliitt  by  mir 
mnniipr  of  rculinu  Lalin  vir^c,  we  make  it»  music  nearly  t»tc  same.  For  wc 
certainly  tin  iiiit  f*ron«MiK*c  il  arcnntini;  to  the  attrirnt  (iiiiitililU-s.  )*«  U'  to  mnfce 
Uie  muAirnl  tiniu  or  one  lout;  »yIUI>k*  rquni  to  two  «ttnrl  ones  ;  btil  acrordinc  lo  « 
*ucce»sm»  of  occeiitcd  and  (in«rri'ii!iii  s\ll»hl(.*«.,  oidy  miicd  in  a  mtio  dil^rl^n^ 
n-om  thai  of  our  uwu  vvrac.  Nu  Kumati  conid  poftiihty  understand  our  |'o- 
naociaitod. 
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In  ibis  strain  all  their  verses  proceed  ;  the  one  half  of  the  lino 
always  answering  to  the  otJier,  and  the  same  chime  returning 
incesHnntly  on  the  ear  without  intermission  or  chanjje  ;  wliich 
is  certainly  a  defect  in  tlieir  verse,  and  unfits  it  so  very  much 
for  the  freedom  and  dignity  of  heroic  poetr^'.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  a  distinguishing  advantage  of  our  English  verse,  that 
it  allows  the  pause  to  be  varied  through  four  different  syllables 
in  the  line.  The  pause  may  tall  after  the  fourtli,  tlie  fitth^  the 
sixth,  or  tlie  seventh  syllable ;  and  according  as  the  pauso  is 
placed  after  one  or  other  of  these  syllables,  the  melody  of  tbe 
verse  is  much  changed,  its  air  and  cadence  are  diverailiod.  By 
this  means,  uncommon  richness  and  variety  are  added  to  English 
versification. 

When  the  pause  falls  earliest,  that  is,  after  the  fourth  sylln- 
b1e>  the  briskest  melody  is  tlierehy  formed^  and  tlie  most  spirited 
air  given  to  the  line.  In  the  following  lines  of  the  Rape  of  the 
Lock,  Mr.  Pope  has,  with  exquisite  propriety,  suited  the  cou- 
struction  of  the  verse  to  the  subject : 

On  her  white  brem&t  |  a  sparkling  croM  slie  wore, 
M'hich  Jews  miichl  kifts  )  and  infideU  adore  ; 
Hrr  lively  looka  |  a  sphirhUy  uiiud  disclose) 
Quick  as  her  e>»  |  and  as  uoflx'd  as  Uiose. 
Favours  to  none  |  to  all  she  smiles  extends. 
Oft  she  rejects  |  but  never  ouce  offcuds. 

When  the  pause  falls  after  the  fifth  syllable,  which  divides 
tlte  hne  into  two  equal  portions,  tlie  melody  is  sensibly  altered. 
The  verse  loses  that  brisk  and  sprightly  air.  which  it  had  with 
the  former  pause,  and  becomes  more  smooth,  gcutle,  and  tlowing. 

Eternal  sunshine  {  of  the  spoUeas  mind, 

EaiA  prayer  accepted  J  and  each  wUh  rr.si)pt*d. 

When  the  pause  proceeds  to  follow  the  sixth  syllable,  the 
tenor  of  llie  music  becomes  solemn  and  grave.  The  verse 
marclies  now  with  a  more  slow  and  measured  space^  than  in 
cither  of  tlie  two  former  cases. 

The  wrath  orPclous'  son  |  the  direful  «prlnj; 
Of  all  the  Grecian  woes  |  O  godJciji,  siagl 

But  the  grave  solemn  cadence  becomes  still  more  sensible, 

when  the  pause  falls  after  the  seventh  sylloble,  which  is  tlie 
nearest  place  to  the  end  of  the  line  that  it  can  occupy.  This 
kind  of  verse  occurs  tlie  seldomest,  but  has  a  h.ijipy  effect  io 
diversifying  the  melody.  It  produces  that  alow  Alexandrian 
air,  which  is  finely  suited  to  a  close  ;  and  for  this  reason,  such 
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lines  almost  never  occur  tugctlicrj  but  are  used  in  Onislilng  the 
coafilet 

And  in  tlie  Ktnnoth  dcseription  |  inunnur  sttll. 
Loiiv  luvL-d,  Hdurrtt  ideas!  |  all  udk'U, 

I  have  taken  my  examples  from  verses  iu  rliynie^  because  in 
these  onr  versidcntion  is  subjected  to  the  strictest  law.  As 
blank  verse  \n  of  a  (Veer  kind,  and  naturally  is  read  with  less 
cadence  ur  tune,  tJie  pauses  in  It,  and  the  eflect  of  them,  are  not 
always  so  sensible  to  the  ear.  It  is  constructed,  however,  en- 
tirely upon  the  same  principles,  with  respect  to  (he  place  of  tlic 
pause.  There  are  some  who,  in  order  to  exalt  the  variety  and 
the  power  of  our  heroic  verse,  have  maintained  that  it  admits  of 
musical  pauses,  not  only  after  those  four  syllables  where  1  as- 
si<>;ne(l  their  place,  but  nfter  any  one  sylluble  in  the  verse  indif- 
ferently, where  the  sense  directs  it  to  be  placed.  This,  in  my 
opinion^  is  the  same  thing'  as  to  maintain  that  there  is  no  pause 
at  all  l)elonging  to  (he  nalurul  mrlody  of  the  verse ;  since,  ac- 
cording to  this  no(ion,  the  pause  is  formed  entirety  to  the  mean- 
ing, not  by  the  music.  But  this  I  apprehend  to  be  contrary 
both  to  the  nature  of  versilieation,  and  to  the  experience  of  every 
good  ear.*  Those  certainly  are  tlie  happiest  lines,  wherein  tlie 
pause,  prompted  by  the  melody,  coincides  iu  some  degree  with 
that  of  the  sense,  or  at  least  does  not  tend  to  spoil  or  interrupt 
tlie  meaning.  Wherever  any  opposition  between  the  music  and 
the  sense  chances  to  take  place,  I  observed  before,  in  treating  of 
^pronunciation  or  delivery,  that  the  proper  method  of  reading 
these  lines,  is  to  read  them  according  as  the  sense  dictates,  neg- 
lecting nr  slurring  the  c«*sural  pause ;  which  renders  the  line 
less  graceful  indeed,  but,  however,  does  not  entirely  destroy  its 
sound. 

Our  blank  verse  possesses  great  advantages,  and  is  indeed 
a  noble,  bold,  and  disencumbered  species  of  versification.  The 
principal  defect  in  rhyme,  is  tlie  full  close  which  it  forces  upon 

*  In  t)i«  Italian  lif  roic  vrrM,  employed  by  Tamo  id  ht«  Girrusalemmf ,  and 
ArioAto  ill  his  Orluitdo,  (hr.  pauses  ore  of  the  lame  varied  nature •  with  lliosa 
which  I  liiive  ^hown  lu  belutiic  to  Hn'^lish  ver>ification,  and  fall  after  the  samo 
four  K>llable9  in  the  tinr.  >Urmoulel.  in  lil»  Pociique  Kraocoise.  vol.  i.  |i.  200, 
lukcK  notice,  that  tlili  construction  of  vttne  is  common  to  Uie  Ituliaui  and  lli« 
Kngli^b;  uiid  defrmU  the  iiiiit'ormity  of  the  French  caesiiral  puii«c  upon  thti 
Ificnuil.  that  the  alterualiou  uf  niatculine  and  feminine  ihyinc«,  furnishes  ttitli- 
cicnt  varitty  to  the  l-'reiicU  pocUy  ;  whvre**  Uie  change  of  niovrment,  uccationcd 
by  thr  four  ditfercnt  (lau&es  in  i:lnKlish  and  luUan  vei^e,  produces,  according  to 
him,  loo  f(rcBt  diyenity.  On  the  head  of  pan»c»  in  English  verification,  aee  tbo 
lilcmeuU  of  Criticism,  chap,  xviii.  lect.  C 
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the  car,  at  t!ie  end  of  every  couplet.  Blank  verse  is  freeil  from 
this;  and  alh)ws  the  lines  to  run  into  each  other  with  as  great 
liberty  as  tlie  fjatin  licxnnietrr  permits,  perhaps  with  greater. 
Hence  it  is  particularly  suited  to  subjeits  of  dignity  und  force, 
which  demand  more  free  and  manly  numbers  than  rhyme.  The 
constraiut  and  strict  regularity  of  rhyme,  are  unfavourable  to 
the  sublime,  or  to  tlie  highly  pathetic  strain.  An  epic  poem,  or 
a  tragedy,  would  be  fettered  and  degraded  by  it.  U  is  be*t 
adapted  to  compositions  of  a  temperate  strain^  where  no  particu- 
lar vehemence  is  required  in  the  sentiments,  uor  great  subliniity 
in  the  style  ;  such  as  pastorals,  elegies,  epistles,  satires,  &c. 
To  these  it  communicates  that  degree  of  elevation  which  is 
proper  for  them ;  and  without  any  other  assistance  sulliciently 
distinguishes  the  style  from  prose.  He  who  shouhl  write  sudi 
poems  iu  blank  verse,  would  render  his  work  hai-sh  and  ua- 
pleasing.  In  order  to  support  a  poetical  style,  he  would  be 
obliged  to  aflect  a  pomp  of  language,  unsuitable  to  the  subject. 
Tliough  I  join  in  opinion  with  those,  who  think  that  rhyme 
Unds  its  proper  place  in  the  mitldle,  but  not  id  the  liigber 
regions  of  poetry,  I  can  by  no  means  join  in  the  invectives 
which  some  have  poured  out  against  it,  as  if  it  were  a  mere  bar- 
barous jingling  of  sounds,  fit  only  for  children,  and  owing  to 
nothing  but  the  corruption  of  taste  in  the  monkish  ages.  Rhyme 
might  indeed  be  barbarous  in  Latin  or  Greek  verse,  because 
these  languages,  by  the  sonorousness  of  tlieir  words,  by  their 
liberty  of  transposition  and  inversion,  by  their  fixed  quantities 
and  nmsical  pronunciation,  could  carry  on  the  melody  of  verse 
without  its  aid.  But  it  does  not  follow,  that  therefore  it  must  be 
barbarous  in  tlte  English  language,  which  is  destitute  of  these 
advantages.  Every  langu.ige  has  powers  and  graces,  and  music 
peculiar  to  itself;  and  what  is  becoming  in  one,  would  be  ritlicu- 
lous  in  another.  Rhyme  was  barbarous  in  Latin;  and  an  at- 
tempt to  construct  English  verses  after  the  form  of  heiametera, 
and  pentameters,  and  sapphics,  is  as  barbarous  among  us.  It  is 
not  true,  that  rh^me  is  merely  a  monkish  invention.  On  ibe 
contrary,  it  has  obtained  under  diH'erent  fonns,  in  the  versifica- 
tion of  most  known  nations.  It  is  found  in  the  ancient  poetry  of 
the  northern  nations  of  Europe  ;  it  is  said  to  be  found  among  tho 
Arabs,  the  Persians,  the  Indians,  and  the  Americans.  This 
shows  tliat  llieie  is  something  in  the  return  of  similar  soundat, 
which  is  gratclul  to  the  ears  of  most  part  of  mankind.  And  if 
any  one,  after  reading  Mr.  Pope*:i  Rape  of  the  Lock    or  EloisA 
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to  AbelarJ,  shall  not  admit  our  rhyme,  with  all  its  varieties  of 
pQiuti'S,  to  carry  both  elegance,  and  sveetnesH  of  aound,  Lis  ear 
must  be  pronounced  to  be  of  a  very  peculiar  kind. 

The  present  form  of  our  English  heroic  rhyme  in  couplets, 
IS  a  niodfru  species  of  versification.  The  meajjure  generally 
used  in  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  King  James,  and  King 
Charles  I.,  was  the  stanza  of  eight  lines,  such  as  Spenser  em- 
ploys, borrowed  from  the  Italian ;  a  measure  very  constrained 
and  artificial.  Waller  was  the  first  who  brought  couplets  into 
vogue  ;  and  Dryden  afterwards  established  the  usage.  Waller 
first  smoothed  our  verse ;  Dryden  perfected  it  Mr.  Pope's 
vtT.sjfication  has  a  peculiar  character.  It  is  flowing  and  smooth 
iu  the  highest  degree  ;  far  more  laboured  and  correct  than 
that  of  any  who  went  before  him.  He  introduced  one  con* 
sidorablc  change  into  heoric  verse,  by  totally  throwing  aside 
the  triplets,  or  three  lines  rhyming  together,  in  which  Mr. 
Dryden  abounded.  Drydcn's  versification,  however,  has  very 
great  merit ;  and,  like  all  his  productions,  hits  much  spirit, 
mi.\ed  witli  carelessness.  If  not  so  smootli  and  correct  as 
Pojie's,  it  is  however  more  varied  and  easy.  He  subjects 
himself  less  to  the  rule  of  closing  the  sense  with  the  coup- 
let :  and  frequently  takes  the  liberty  of  making  his  couph^ts 
run  into  one  another,  with  somewhat  of  the  frcedum  of  blank 
verse. 
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PASTOR  VL  POETRY— LYRIC  POETrRY. 


In  the  last  lecture,  T  gave  an  account  of  the  rise  and 
progress  of  poetry,  and  made  some  observations  on  the  na- 
ture of  English  versification.  I  now  proceed  to  treat  of  tlic 
chief  kinds  of  Poetical  Composition  ;  and  of  the  critical  rules  that 
relate  to  them.  I  shall  follow  that  order  which  is  most  simple 
and  natural  ;  beginning  with  the  lesser  forma  of  poetry,  and 
ascending  from  them  to  the  epic  and  dramatic,  as  the  most 
dignified.  This  lecture  shall  be  employed  on  Pastoral  and  Lyric 
Poetry. 

Though  I  begin  with  the  consideration  of  Pastoral  Poetjy, 

it  is  not  because  I  consider  it  as  one  of  the  earliest  forms  of 

•|>ottical  composition.     On  the  contrar}',  I  am  of  opinion  that  it 
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was  not  cultivated  as  a  diatliK't  species,  or  subject  of  writings 
until  society  bad  advanced  in  rcfiuement.      Most  authors  bav 
indited  indulged  the  fancy,  that  because  the  life  which  munki 
first  led  was  rural,  therefore  their  first  poetry  was  pastoral,  or 
employed  in  the  celebration  of  rural  scenes  and  objects.    I  uuikd 
no  doubt,  that  it  would  burrow  many  of  its  images  and  ajlusiuus 
from  those  natural  objects,  with  which  men  were  beat  ucquaiuted  ; 
but  I  am  persuaded  that  the    calm  and  tranquil  scenes   of  rural 
felicity  were  not,  by  any  means,  the  first  objects  which  ins|  ired 
that  strain  of  composition  whii:h  we  now  call  poetry.      It  was 
inspired,  in  tlic  first  periods  of  every  nation,  by  e%ent3  and  ob- 
jects which  roused  men's  passions  ;  or,  at  least,  awakened  their 
wonder  and  admiration.      The  actions  uf  their  gods  and  heroes,^ 
tlieir  own  exploits  in  war,  tlie  successes  or  misfortunes  of  theirj 
countrymen  and  (riends,  fiirnished  the  first  themes  to  the  bards^ 
of  every  countrj'.     What  was  of  a  pastoral  kind  in  their  compo*-] 
sitions,  was  incidental  only.    They  did  not  think  of  choosing  for^ 
their  theme,  tlie  tranquillity  and  the  pleasures  of  the  country,  b${ 
lonj;  as  these  were  daily  and  familiar  objects  to  them.    It  was  not-i 
till  men  had  begun  to  be  assembled  in  great  cities,  after  the  di 
Unctions  of  rank   and  station  were  formed,  and  the  bustle  o^{ 
courts  and  large  societies  was  known,  that  pastoral  poetry  as-i 
Bumed  its  present  form.    Men  tlien  began  to  look  back  upon  th^^ 
more  simple  aud  innocent  life,  which  their  forefathers  led,  oi 
which,  at  least,  they  fancied  them  to  have  led  :  they  looked  buck' 
upon  it  with  pleasure  ;  and  in  those  rural  scenes,  and  pastoral 
occupations,  imagining  a  degree  of  felicity  to  take  place,  su«j 
perior    to   what   they  now  eujoycd,    conceived   the    idea    of 
celebrating  it  in  poetry.      It  was  in  the  court  of  King  Ptolemy 
that  Theocritus  wrote  Uie  first  pastorals  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted ',  and,  in  the  court  of  Augustus,  Ijc  was  imitated  \^j 
VirgiL 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  pastoral  poetry*,; 
it  is,  undoubtedly,  a   natural,  aud  very  agreeable  form  of  poeti-' 
cal  composition.     It  rccals  to  our  imagination,  those  gay  scenes, 
and  pleasing  views  of  nature,  which  commonly  are  the  delight  of  J 
our  childhood  and  youth  ;  and  to  which,  in  more  advanced  year*, 
the  greatest  part  of  men  recur  with  pleasure.      It  exhibits  to  tra 
a  life,  wi(h  which  wo  are  accustomed  (o  associate  the  idrns 
peace,  (»f  leisure,  aud  of  innocence  ;  and,  therefore,  we  reat^Iy' 
set  open  onr  heart  to  such  representations  as  promise  to  bftninh 
from  our  thoughts  the  cares   of  tlie  world,  aud  tu  f  i        . 

into  calm  Elysian  regions.     At  the  same  time,  no  v    ,  »' 
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to  be  more  favourable  to  poetry.  Amidst  rnral  objects,  nature 
presents,  on  all  hands,  tlie  finest  field  for  dexcriptioD ;  and  no- 
thing appears  to  flow  more,  of  its  own  accord,  into  poetirnl 
numberB,  than  rivers  and  mountainji,  meadows  and  hills,  flocks 
and  trees,  and  shepherds  void  of  car«.  Hence,  this  species  of 
poetry  has,  at  all  tiroes,  allured  many  rendt ts,  and  exeited 
many  writers.  But,  notwitlistanding  tbe  advantages  it  possesses, 
it  will  appear^  from  what  I  have  further  to  observe  u}>on  it^  tliat 
there  is  hardly  any  spe<;ics  of  poetry  which  is  more  dillirult  to 
be  carrietl  to  perfection,  or  in  which  fewer  writers  have  ex- 
celled. 

Pastoral  life  may  he  considered  in  three  different  views ; 
either  such  as  it  now  actually  is ;  when  tbe  state  of  shepherds  is 
reduced  to  be  %  mean,  servile^  and  laborious  state  ;  when  their 
employments  aie  become  disagreeable,  and  their  ideas  ji;ross  and 
low  :  or  such  as  wc  may  suppose  it  once  to  have  been,  in  tJie 
more  early  and  simple  ages,  when  it  was  a  life  of  ease  and  abun- 
danco  ;  when  the  wcaltli  of  men  consisted  chiefly  in  Bocks  and 
herds,  and  the  shepherd,  tliough  unrefined  in  his  manners,  was 
respectable  in  his  state:  or,  lastly,  such  as  it  never  was,  and 
never  can  in  reality  be,  when,  to  the  ease,  innocence,  and  sim- 
plicity of  the  early  ages,  we  attempt  to  add  the  polished  taste, 
and  cultivated  manners,  of  modern  times.  Of  these  three  states* 
Uie  first  is  too  gross  and  mean,  the  last  too  refined  ami  unnatural, 
to  be  made  the  ground-work  of  pastoral  poetry.  Either  of  these 
extremes  is  a  rock  upon  which  the  poet  will  split,  if  he  approach 
too  near  it.  We  shall  be  disgusted  if  he  give  us  too  much 
of  the  servile  employments  and  low  ideas  of  actual  peasants,  as 
Theocritus  is  censured  for  having  sometimes  done  ;  and  if,  like 
some  of  the  French  aud  Italian  writers  of  pastorals,  he  makes  his 
shepherds  discourse  as  if  they  were  courtiers  and  scholars,  be 
then  retains  the  name  only,  but  wanta  the  spirit  of  pastoral 
poetry. 

He  must,  therefore,  keep  in  the  middle  station  between  thcsr. 
He  must  form  to  himself  the  idea  of  a  rural  state,  such  as  in  cer- 
tain periods  of  society  may  have  actually  taken  place,  where 
there  was  ease,  equality,  and  innocence  ;  w^here  shepherds  were 
gay  and  agreeable,  \vithout  being  learned  or  refined  j  and  plain 
and  artless,  without  being  gross  and  wretched.  The  great  chann 
of  pastoral  poetry  arises  from  tJie  view  which  it  exliibits  of  tlie 
tranquillity  and  happiness  of  a  rural  life.  This  pleasing  illusion, 
tJiAereforej  the  ^oet  must  carefully  maintain.      He  must  display 
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to  us,  all  that  is  agreeable  in  ibnt  state,  but  Lido  wliatcver  is 
displeasing.*    Liet  him  paint  its  simplicity  and  innocence  to  the 
lull  ;  but  cover  its  rmleuess  and  misery.    Distresses,  indeed,  and 
anxieties,  he  may  attribute  to  it;  tor  it  would  be  perfectly  un- 
natural to  suppose  any  condition  of  faamaa  life  to  be  without 
them ;  but  they  must  be  of  such  a  nature,  as  uot  to  shock  thi 
fancy  with  any  thirtg  peculiarly  disgusting  in  the  pnstoral  HiW 
The  shepherd  may  well  be  afflicted  for  the  displeasure  of  Iiia 
mistress,  or  for  the  loss  of  a  fuvourite  lamb.      It  is  a  sufficient, 
recommendation  of  any  state,  to  have  only  such  evils  as  these  td] 
deplore.      In  short,  it  is  the  pastoral  life  somewhat  embellished! 
and  beautified,  at  least  seen  on  its  fairest  side  only,  that  tlie] 
poet  ought  to  present  to  us.      But  let  him  take  care,  that,  iit 
embellishing   nature,  he    do    not  altogether   disguiso    her ;  or 
pretend   to  join  with  rural  simplicity  and  happiness,  such  im-.^ 
provements  as  are  unnatural   and  foreign  to  it.      If  it  be  no| 
exactly  real  life  which  he  presents  to  us,  it  must^  however, 
somewhat  tiiat  resembles  it.     This,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  ge- 
ueral  idea  of  pastoral  poetry.    But,  in  order  to  examine  it  more 
particularly,  let  us  consider,  first,  the  scenery  ;  next,  the  charac- 
ters ;   and  lastly,  the  subjects  and  actions  which  this  sort  of 
composition  should  exlubit 

As  to  the  scene,  it  is  clear  that  it  must  always  be  laid  in  the 
country,  and  much  of  the  poet's  merit  depends  on  describing  it 
beautifully.     Virgil  is,  in  this  respect,  excelled  by  Theocritus, 

*  In  the  luUowinK  beantiful  lines  of  the6rit  cclof^iiv,  Virj^it  liaSf  tu  Uie  tnie 
ipirit  ot'a  pTtstgrol  poet,  brouEclit  to^eUier  as  af;;ree<ible  bd  assemblage  of  images  of 
rural  pleusiires  as  can  any  where  be  foiinil : 

Foi  tuuate  senex !  Iiic,  iuter  (liimina  nota 

Ee  fontes  sarros,  frlRUB  captabis  opacura. 

Hlnc  tibi,  ijiix  temper  v'lciuu  ab  liiuile  scpc*, 

Hyblxis  apibus  flurcui  Jcpastn  sulicti, 

!Sttpe  levi  soinnum  suatletiit  inire  lUftiirro, 

Hiuc  alta  mib  riipr  canct  frondntor  aH  aurnt  ; 

Nee  tnmen  iiiterea  raucc,  tua  cttia,  paliiinbcs, 

Ncc  Rpmcre  acria  cessabit  turlur  ab  uhiio.— v.  5a. 

"  Happy  old  man  !  here,  mid  th'  acciutoni'd  itrcam* 
And  sacred  sprintr^,  you'll  shun  the  scorctiins  beanu; 
'U'hile  fVuiu  yun  uillow  fcnif,  Uiy  pasUiie's  bodnd. 
The  Ih'cs  that  sm:k  ihuir  nuwery  stores  around 
Shall  ftwfptly  mij[i|;1ff,  with  the  whispcrins  bourtlis^ 
Tlieii  lutliiii;  murmurs,  aud  invite  rcpoie. 
'Whde  iVoiu  slcop  rorks  the  itruufr'a  song  is  heard ; 
Noi'  thi^  <>ioft  cumng  dovt!,  ihy  thv'iite  bird, 
Mcan%ahik>  shall  ccaiic  to  bienihe  her  mcllinff  strain 
Nor  torUet  fiom  tb'  aerial  tlnu  to  pbtiu."— U  artov. 
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Whose  descriptions  of  natural  beauties  9fe  richefj  and  more 
picturesque  than  those  of  the  other  *  In  every  pastoral,  a 
scemi^  or  rural  prospect,  should  be  distinctly  drawn,  and  set  be- 
fore us.  It  is  not  enough,  that  we  have  those  unmeaning  groups 
of  violets  and  roses,  of  birds,  and  brooks,  and  breestes,  which  ow 
common  pastoral-mongers  throw  together,  and  which  are  per- 
petually recurring  upon  us  without  variation.  A  good  poet 
ought  to  give  us  such  a  landscape,  as  a  painter  could  copy  after. 
His  objects  must  be  particularized ;  the  stream,  the  rock,  or  the 
tree,  must  each  of  them  stand  forth,  so  as  to  make  a  figure  in  the 
imagination,  and  to  give  us  a  pleasing  conception  of  the  place 
where  we  are.  A  single  object,  happily  introduced,  will  some- 
times distinguish  and  characterize  a  whole  scene ;  such  as  the 
antique  rustic  sepulchre,  a  very  beautiful  object  in  a  landscape ; 

*  Wb«e  rortl  scenenr,  for  Initance,  can  be  painted  in  more  lively  eoloura  than 
the  foUowiog  deicription  exhibit!  t 

r>  r«  UBttmt 


*^  Ti  tMTfi&TUiri  yiytGinf  nhrapStict, 

neXXoj  f  A/tfUP  *wf9t  Mark  mfarle  iMcovn 

AryiifiU  ■ti\*a.  ti*  t^  T  iyyCOn  kfA^  uSuyr 

VvfUtSa  k^  cTkrpAM  natm$i/UMf  mXri^itfBw* 

T^  M  nri  ffnitpms  ip^afMtffit  ftiffaXmwp 

TtTTiyif  KeiKciTftwns  rj^ot  rtfttv.  &  T  JX«Xvydv 

TnkSBtr  h  trvuitiiffi  iArun  T(>C^ttn»f  imAiSmt, 

T&uSw  x^^wSn  neii  ittnOiUgt  tffrtu  rptryAf' 

narrfivro  |o«Oal  irtp)  jrllaMa;  ift^  ftaXiffrah 

nJbV  etoUv  9tp%9f  /idtXa  irjOMf,  wffh  i*  iwipnt* 

"^O^nu  fi.l»  wi^  irons'),  neipl  wKivpi^rt  S)  /iSKa 

A«f«Xi«f  tt/tfttf  IxvXjvSm*  rol  7  ixt^vtr* 

^O^dxif  $pafi6Kuffi  uttT«0pt9(»T9s  ipartf,— TfllOOIifr.  Idyll.  »iu  1S2. 

— "  on  soft  beds  recline 
Of  lentisk,  and  yoang  branches  of  the  vine; 
Poplars  and  elms  above,  their  foliaee  spread. 
Lent  a  cool  shade,  and  wav'd  the  breezy  head ; 
Below,  a  stream,  from  the  nymph's  sacred  cave. 
In  free  meanders  led  Us  murm'rtnfif  wave  : 
Id  the  warm  sunbeams,  verdant  shades  amon^f, 
ShrtU  grasshoppers  renewed  their  plaintive  song: 
At  distance  far,  conceal'd  in  shades  alone, 
Sweet  Philomela  ponred  her  tiinefal  moan. 
The  lark,  the  f^oldfinch,  warbled  lays  of  love. 
And,  sweetly  pensive,  coo'd  the  turtle  dove : 
While  honey-bees,  for  ever  on  Uie  wififi:, 
Hnrom'd  round  the  flowers,  or  sipp'd  the  silver  sprlo^i 
The  rich,  ripe  season,  (gratified  the  sense 
With  iammer*s  sweets,  and  antomn's  redolence. 
Apples  and  pears  lay  strew'd  in  heaps  around, 
And  the  plum's  loaded  branches  kiss'd  the  ground."— Fawkes. 
2  M 
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wliioti  Virgil  linn  A(*t  before  ux,  and  which  he  huA  takni  froit> 
TheocriJns  : 

Hinc  iiiJcn  media  cftt  nol/is  via;  jamqup  ft^ptilcmm 
liiripit  appurcre  Hiat)ori<i  :  hie  nhi  dciuaft 
Affricolar  Btringiint  Trondes "        Eel.  isu  60* 

Not  only  iu  professed  descriptions  of  the  srcnery,  but  in  thp' 
frequent  allusions  to  natural  objects,  which  occur,  of  course,  in 
pastorals^  tlie  poet  must,  above  all  things,  «tndy  variety.  Hft 
inu-st  diversify  his  face  of  nature,  by  presenting;  to  us  new, 
images  :  or  otherwise,  he  will  soon  heoou^e  insipid  with  thos* 
known  topics  of  description,  which  were  original,  It  is  true,  in 
the  first  poets,  who  copied  tlicin  from  nature,  but  which  are  noWj 
worn  threadbare  by  incessant  imitiition.  It  is  also  incumbei 
on  him,  to  suit  the  scenery  to  the  subject  of  the  pastoral ;  and, 
according  as  it  is  of  a  guy  or  a  melancholy  kind,  to  exhibit 
nature  under  such  forms  as  may  correspond  with  tJ»e  emotions 
or  sentiments  which  he  describes.  Thus  Virgil,  in  his  second 
Eclogue,  which  contains  the  lamentation  of  a  despairing 
lover,  gives,  wiUi  propriety,  a  gloomy  appearance  to  the 
scene : 

Tan(nm  inter  (knsaa,  nmbrosa  cacumina,  I'uieos, 
Auidue  veiiivbati  ibi  hicc  iuconilita  aului 
MonCibns  et  •iUii  tUtdki  Jaclabat  inani.l — v.  8. 

With  regard  to  the  characters,  or  persons,  which  are  proper 
to  be  introduced  into  pastorids,  it  is  net  enough  that  they  be 
persons  residing  in  the  country.  '*  The  atlventures,  or  tho 
discourses  of  courtiers  or  citizens,  in  the  country,  are  not  what 
we  look  for  in  such  writings ;  we  expect  to  be  entertained 
by  shepherds,  or  persons  wholly  engaged  in  rural  occupatiou*: 
whose  innocence  and  freedom  from  the  cares  of  tjje  world  mny, 
in  our  imagination,  form  an  agreeable  contrast  with  the 
manners  and  characters  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  bustle 
of  life. 

One  of  tlje  principal  difficulties  which  here  occurs  lias  been 
already  hinted  ;  that  of  keeping  the  exact  medium  between  too 

•  — —  **To  our  mid  journey  arc  wc  evroc, 
I  »pe  tlic  top  of  old  B:aiior%  tomb; 
Here,  Mnria,  where  Uie  awaiiDi  Utick  braochei  prnna, 
And  ftUi'W  UiCir  loivo*),  our  voiccfi  Irt  ui  tiuir." — W^HTrin, 
t  "  Mid  nhadrs  of  |liU'ki«t  bcecti  b(!  pln'd  aloiir. 

To  the  wild  wiwdn  uiid  iiitiiiittaliia  luatlt*  bii  Hiuan; 

AUU  day  by  da>,  tii  uii-'ultrieitl  utimun, 

'TMai  all  he  could,  dvftpaiiiitg  told  liii>  pumA."— WAn70M. 
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ifittcfj  rusticity  on  tlic  one  hand,  and  too  mucli  refinement  on  tlie 
other.  TJie  shepherd^  assuredly,  must  be  pluiii  and  luiaffected 
in  his  maririfT  of  liiiriking,  on  all  Huhjf^ct.s.  An  amiable  sim- 
plicity must  be  the  groundwork  of  hia  character.  At  the  same 
time  there  is  no  necesjsity  for  his  being  dull  and  insipi(L  He  may 
have  good  sense  and  reflection;  lie  may  have  spri^htliness  and 
vivacity  ;  he  may  have  very  tender  and  delicate  feelings  ;  since 
these  are,  more  or  less,  the  portion  of  men  in  all  ranks  of  life ; 
and  since,  undoubtedly,  there  was  much  genius  in  the  world,  before 
there  were  learning,  or  arts  to  retine  it.  But  tlien  he  tnust  not 
subtilize  ;  he  must  not  deal  in  general  reflections  and  abstract 
reasoning ;  and  still  less  in  the  points  and  conceits  of  an  afiect- 
«d  gallantry^  which  surely  belong  not  to  his  character  and  situa- 
tion. Some  of  these  conceits  are  the  chief  blemishes  of  the 
Italian  pastorals,  which  are  otherwise  beautiful.  When  Aminta 
in  Tasso,  is  disentangling  bis  mistress's  hair  from  the  irte  to 
which  a  ,savuge  had  bound  it,  he  is  represented  as  saying, 
*  Cruel  tree  t  how  couldat  thou  injure  that  lovely  hair  which  did 
thee  so  mucb  honour  ?  tliy  rugged  trunk  was  not  worthy  of  such 
lovely  knots.  What  advantage  have  the  servants  of  love,  if 
those  precious  chains  are  common  to  them,  and  to  the  trees  ?"♦ 
Such  strained  sentiments  as  these  ill  befit  the  woods.  Rural 
personages  are  supposed  to  speak  the  language  of  plain  sense. 
and  natural  feelings.  When  they  describe,  or  relate,  they  do  it 
with  simplicity,  and  naturally  allude  to  rural  circumstances;  as 
in  thooe  beautiful  lines  of  one  of  Virgil's  eclogues  : 

^eplba8  ill  nostril  parvun  te  rosclda  mala 

(Du«  CKO  veiter  (■run)  vidl  com  raatrc  IrgcnLem  : 

Altef  ab  uuduciiuu  Uim  tnc  jam  crpcrut  uiinu'ii. 

Jam  fmeilea  |>otenirii  a  territ  couliiiKero  runu*. 

lit  villi,  ut  peril,  nt  me  nialu*  AbstuUt  crror.t— vili.  S7. 


*  Gift  di  uu(U  »i  bei  uon  era  ilpsno 
Cosi  rovidu  tronco  ;  or  che  vanU);Kio 
Uamo  i  icrti  d'amor,  te  lor  comuiant 
E'coo  le  pUnle  il  pretiow  laccio  F 
Piauta  crudcl  I  potest!  quel  l>el  crine 
Offender  to,  ch'a  te  tvo  lauio  ooorc  r— Atto  ili.  k.  L 
f  ■*  Once  wUb  your  mother  tu  uar  ()«lds  you  come 
y<iT  dewy  applcit ;  thence  I  date  my  flame  : 
Tlic  cbuiccil  iVuil  I  pointed  to  yonr  view ; 
Tiiougb  younji,  my  raptured  »uiil  was  fix'd  on  yoa; 
The  bouRhs  IJMH  could  rracti  with  litlle  ann»; 
But  then,  even  ihKn.  r«uld  led  Ihy  powerful  chann*. 
Oh!  how  I  eaxM,  in  ptfa^in^  tiiiii»port  to»t! 
How  irlow'd  my  hinrt  In  »wct:t  doUuion  lo*t !"— WAfcTOM. 
*i    M    U 
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Tn  another  passa^,  he  makes  a  sheperdess  (hronr  an  applo 
ftt  her  lover : 

Turn  fuffit  ad  salicet,  et  »e  cupU  ante  vlJcri.*^— iii.  OS. 

This  is  tta'ive,  as  the  French  express  it,  and  perfectly  suitc<i  to 
paMoral  manners.  Mr.  Pope  wanted  to  imitate  this  passage, 
and,  as  he  thought^  to  improve  upon  it.     He  does  it  thus  ; 

Tlie  iprtKhtly  SylvU^ript  Hloag  (ho  s**^*!*)* 
She  ninv,  bat  hope»  ih«  does  not  riiii  aiueen ; 
While  a  kind  f;lance  At  her  pursuer  Hies, 
How  mncb  at  vartiince  are  her  feet  and  eyes  ! 

This  falls  far  short  of  Virgtl ;  the  natural  and  pleasing  sim- 
plicity of  liie  description  is  destroyed,  by  the  quaint  and  afl'ect- 
ed  turn  in  tlie  last  line:  "How  much  at  variance  are  her  fe« I 
and  eyes  !** 

Supposing  the  poet  to  have  formed  correct  ideas  concerning 
his  pastoral  characters  and  personages ;  the  next  inquiry  is, 
about  what  is  he  to  employ  them?  and  what  are  to  be  tLe  sub- 
jects of  his  eclogues  ?  For  it  is  not  enough  that  he  gives  us 
shepherds  discoursing  togetlier.  Every  good  poem,  of  every 
kindj  ought  to  have  a  subject  which  should^  in  some  way, 
interest  us.  Now  here,  I  apprehend,  lies  the  chief  difficulty  of 
pastoral  writing.  The  active  scenes  of  countrj'  life  either  ar 
or  to  most  descnbers  appear  to  be,  too  barren  of  incidents.  TImi 
state  of  a  shepherd,  or  a  person  occupied  in  rural  employmen 
only,  is  exposed  to  few  of  those  accidents  and  revolutiont 
which  render  his  situation  interesting,  or  produce  curiosity, 
or  surprise.  The  tenor  of  bis  life  is  uniform.  His  anibitioa 
IS  conceived  to  be  without  policy,  and  his  love  witliout  iiw 
trigue.  Hence  it  is,  that,  of  all  poems,  the  must  meagre  coin* 
mnnly  in  the  subject,  and  the  least  diversified  in  the  strain,  is 
the  paKtorai. 

From  the  6rst  lines,  we  can,  generally,  guess  at  all  that  is 
to  follow-  It  is  either  a  shepherd  who  sits  down  solitary  by  a 
brook,  to  Inment  the  absence  or  cruelty  of  his  mistress,  and  to 
trll  us  how  the  trees  wither,  and  the  flowers  droop,  now  that 
sLe  is  gone;  or  we  have  two  shepherds  who  challenge  one 
anoUker  to  sing,  rehearsing  alternate  verses,  which  have  littla 


*  **  My  I'biUiK  me  with  pelted  apples  plies; 

Thru,  trippinfc  to  the  wood,  the  wanton  hies. 
And  wishes  to  be  »eea  before  ibe  (lies."— Dkyusn. 
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either  of  meaning  or  subject,  till  the  judgo  rewards  one  with  a 
studded  crook,  and  another  with  a  bccchen  bowl.  To  the  fre- 
quent repelilion  of  eoiiiinon-place  topics,  of  this  sort,  whirh 
liave  been  thrummed  over  by  all  eclogue-writers  since  the  days 
of  Theocritus  and  Virgil,  is  owing  much  of  that  insipidity  which 
prevails  in  pastoral  compositions. 

I  much  question,  however,  whether  this  insipidity  be  not 
owiu^  to  the  fault  of  the  poets^  and  to  their  barren  and  slavish 
imitation  of  the  ancient  pastoral  topics,  ratber  than  to  the  con- 
fined nature  of  tlie  subject.  For  why  may  not  pastoral  jtoetry 
take  a  wider  ran^e  ?  Uunian  nature,  and  human  passions,  are 
much  tlie  same  in  every  rank  of  life ;  and  wherever  these  pas- 
sions operate  on  objects  that  are  within  the  rural  sphere,  there 
may  be  a  proper  subject  fur  pastoral.  One  would  indeed  choose 
to  remove  from  this  sort  of  composition  the  operations  of  violent 
and  direful  passions,  and  to  present  such  only  as  are  consistent 
with  innocence,  simplicity,  and  virtue.  But  under  this  limitation, 
there  will  stUI  be  abundant  scope  for  a  careful  observer  of  na- 
ture to  exert  his  genius.  The  various  adventures  which  give 
occasion  to  those  engaged  in  country  life  to  display  their  dispo- 
sition and  temper ;  the  scenes  of  domestic  felicity  or  disquiet ; 
the  attachment  of  frieuils  and  of  brotliers  ;  tlie  rivalship  and 
competitions  of  lovers;  the  unexpected  successes  or  misfortunes 
of  famtliesj  might  give  occasion  to  many  a  pleasing  and  tender 
incident;  and  were  more  of  the  narrative  and  sentimental  inter- 
mixed with  the  descriptive  in  this  kind  of  poetry,  it  would  be- 
come much  more  interesting  than  it  now  geoerally  is^  to  the  bulk 
of  readers.* 

The  two  great  fathers  of  pastoral  poetry  are,  Theocritus  and 
Virgil.  Theocritus  was  a  Sicilian ;  and  as  he  has  laid  the 
scene  of  his  eclogues  in  bis  own  country,  Sicily  became  ever 
afterwards  a  sort  of  consecrated  ground  for  pastoral  poetry. 
Ilis  Idyllia,  as  he  has  entitled  theui,  are  not  all  of  equal  merit; 
nor  indeed  arc  they  all  pastonds  ;  but  some  of  them  poems  of 
a  quite  different  nature.  In  such,  however,  as  are  properly 
pastorals,  there  are  many  and  great  beauties.  He  is  distin- 
guished for  the  simplicity  of  his  sentiments  ;  for  the  great 
sweetness  and  harmony  of  bis  numbers,  and  for  the  richness  of 
his  scenery  and  description.     He  is  the  original,  of  which  Virgil 

*  The  above  oli-servaiiona  on  thp  barrenness  of  the  common  ectn^uei  were 
written  before  any  traii»lalion  from  the  German  had  made  as  acquainted  in  Ibia 
country  with  Gesner'a  ld>lU.  in  which  the  ideu  that  had  occarred  Co  me  for  thf 
Improvement  of  pastoral  poclT)',  are  fully  rculi^td, 
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is  the  imitator.  For  most  of  Virgil's  highest  beauties  in  Iiin 
eclogues  nre  copied  frnm  Theocritus ;  iu  many  places  ho  hj 
done  nothing  more  than  trantilate  him.  Re  must  be  allowed 
however,  to  have  imitated  him  with  great  judgment,  and  in 
some  respects  to  have  improved  upon  him.  For  Theocritus,  it 
cannot  be  denied,  descends  sometimes  into  ideas  that  are  groHs 
and  mean,  and  makes  his  shepherds  abusive  and  immodest; 
whereas  Virgil  is  free  from  offensive  rusticity,  and  at  the  same 
time  preserves  the  character  of  pastoral  simplicity.  The  same 
distinction  obtains  between  Theocritus  and  Virgil,  as  between 
many  other  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers.  Tlie  Greek  le<l 
the  way,  followed  nature  more  closely,  and  showed  more  original 
genius.  The  Roman  discovered  more  of  the  pohsh  and  correct- 
ness of  art.  We  have  a  few  remains  of  other  two  Creek  poets 
in  the  pastoral  style,  Moschus  and  Bion,  which  have  very  con- 
siderable merit ;  and  if  they  want  the  simplicity  of  Theocrituji, 
excel  him  in  tenderness  and  delicacy. 

The  intMlern  writers  of  pastorals  have,  generally,  contented 
themselves  with  copying,  or  imitating,  the  descriptions  and  sen- 
timents of  the  ancient  poets.  Sannazarins,  indeed,  a  famous 
Latin  poet,  in  the  age  of  I^eo  X.  attempted  a  bold  innovatimi. 
He  composed  piscatory  eclogues ;  changing  tlie  scene  from 
woods  to  the  sea,  and  from  the  life  of  shepherds  to  that  of 
fishermen.  Hut  the  innovation  was  so  unhappy,  that  lie  ha.s 
gained  no  followers.  For  the  life  of  fishennen  is,  obviously, 
much  more  hard  and  toilsome  than  that  of  shepherds,  and  pre- 
ienia  to  the  fancy  much  less  agreeable  images.  Flocks,  and 
trtts,  aii<l  flowers,  are  objects  of  greater  beauty,  and  more 
generally  relished  by  men,  than  fishes  and  marine  productions. 
Of  all  the  moderns,  M.  Gesner,  a  poet  of  Switzerland,  has  b«cn 
the  most  successftd  in  his  pastoral  compositions.  He  has  intro- 
duced into  his  Idylls  (as  he  entitles  them)  many  rtew  ideas.  His 
rural  scenery  is  often  striking,  and  his  descriptions  are  lively. 
He  presents  pft5ftoral  life  to  us,  with  all  the  embellishments  of 
which  it  is  susceptible ;  but  without  any  exeess  of  refinement. 
What  forms  the  chief  merit  of  this  poet,  is^  that  he  writes  to  the 
heart ;  and  has  enriched  the  subjects  of  his  Idylls  with  incidents 
which  give  rise  to  much  tender  sentiment.  Scenes  of  domestic 
felicity  are  beautifully  painted.  The  mutual  ullection  of  hus- 
bands and  wives,  of  parents  and  children,  of  brothers  and  sil- 
lers, as  well  as  of  lovers,  are  displumed  iu  a  pkasing  ami 
touching  manner.  From  not  undm-Ntanding  the  language  in 
which  M.  Gesner  writes.  1  cau  be  no  judge  of  the  poutry  of  hi? 
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Bt^le :  but,  in  Uie  subject  and  condtict  of  lus  pafltorola,  Le  ap- 
pears  to  me  to  have  outdone  all  the  moderns. 

Neither  Mr.  Pope's  nor  Mr.  Philips'^  pastoraiH  do  any  great 
honour  to  the  English  poetry.  Mr.  Pope's  were  couipo.scd  in 
his  youth  ;  which  may  be  an  apology  for  other  faults,  but  cannot 
well  excuse  the  barrennens  Uiut  appears  in  them.  They  are 
written  in  remarkably  stuooth  and  flowiufi;  numbers :  and  this  is 
their  chief  merit ;  for  there  is  scarcely  any  thought  in  tlieni 
which  r,iin  In?  called  his  own  ;  scarcely  any  description,  or  any 
image  of  nature,  which  has  the  marks  of  being  original^  or  copied 
from  nature  herself;  but  a  repetition  of  the  common  images  that 
are  to  be  fonnd  in  Virgil,  and  in  all  poets  who  write  of  rural 
themes.  Piiilips  attempted  to  be  wore  simple  and  natural  than 
Pope ;  but  he  wai^tcd  genius  to  support  his  attempt,  or  to  writ« 
agreeably.  He,  too,  runs  on  the  common  and  beaten  topics ; 
and  endeavouring  to  be  simple,  ho  becomes  flat  and  insipid. 
There  was  no  small  competition  between  these  two  authors,  at 
the  time  when  their  pastorals  were  published.  In  some  papers 
of  tlie  Guardian,  great  partiality  was  shown  to  Piiilips,  and 
high  praise  bestowed  upon  him.  Mr.  Poi^e,  resenting  this 
preference,  under  a  feigned  name,  procured  a  paper  to  be  io- 
sert'^d  in  the  Guardian,  wherein  he  seemingly  carries  on  the  plan 
of  extolling  Philips  :  but  in  reality  satirizes  him  most  severely 
with  ironical  praises ;  and^  in  an  artful  covered  manner,  givea 
the  pidm  to  himself.*  About  the  name  time,  Mr.  Gay  published 
his  Shei>herd'3  Week,  in  six  pastorals,  which  are  designed  to 
ridicule  that  »ort  of  simplicit}'  which  Philips  and  his  partisans 
extolled,  and  arc,  indeed,  an  ingenious  burlesque  of  pastoral 
writing,  when  it  rises  no  higher  than  tlie  manners  of  modern 
clowns  and  rustics.  Mr.  Shenstone's  Pastoral  Ballad,  in  four 
parts,  may  justly  be  reckoned,  I  think,  oike  of  the  most  elegant 
poems  of  this  kind,  which  we  have  in  English. 

I  have  not  yet  mentioned  one  form  In  which  pastoral  writing 
hns  ap|>cared  in  latter  ages,  tliat  is,  when  extended  into  a  play, 
or  regular  drama,  where  plot,  characters,  and  passions,  are 
joiued  with  the  simplicity  and  innocence  of  rural  manners.  This 
is  the  chief  improvement  which  the  moderns  have  made  on  tliis 
.species  i»f  composition  ;  and  o£  tliis  nature,  we  have  two  Italian 
pieces  which  are  much  celebrated,  Guarini's  Pastor  Fido,  and 
,  Ta^so's  Aminta.  Both  of  these  possess  great  beauties,  and  are 
entitled  to  the  reputation  they  have  giiincd.  To  the  latter  tho 
preference  geems  due>  as  being  less  intricate  in  the  plot  and 

*  S«r  Guanliin,  Ko.  40. 
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conduct,  and  less  strained  and  affected  in  the  Bentlraents  ;  nn4 
though  not  wholly  free  from  Italian  reiineinent  (of  whicli  I 
already  gave  one  instance,  the  worst,  indeed,  tliat  occurs  in  all 
the  poem.)  it  is,  on  the  whole,  a  performance  of  hi^h  merit. 
The  strain  of  the  poetry  is  gentle  and  pleasing;  ntid  the  Italian 
language  contributes  to  add  much  of  that  softness,  whicb  U 
peculiarly  suited  to  pastoral.* 


*  It  msy  be  proper  to  take  Dotlco  here,  thai  the  chance  apilnst  Tuto  Cir  hia 
points  ond  conceits,  ha«  ionielitiM^s  beeD  carried  loo  far.  Mr.  Addison,  fur 
instance,  in  a  paper  of  the  Guardiao,  ceniurinK  Im  Amiata.  ifives  tlil»  rxnmptr, 
*'Tliat  SyWia  enters  adorned  witU  a  ^arlaad  of  flowers,  and  at^er  ricwins  ttci  it  It 
in  a  tbiintain.  breaks  out  in  a  speech  to  the  flowers  on  her  bead,  and  telU  ilieiu 
that  site  did  not  wear  them  to  adorn  herself,  but  to  make  them  aihanieti. 
**  Whoever  can  bear  this."  he  adds,  *■*  may  be  assured,  (hat  ho  has  do  ta^le  for] 
paatoraL"  Guard.  No.  3A.  Bnt  Tasso's  Sylvia,  in  Uuth,  mokes  no  inch  hdl 
culoufl  fisuro.  and  we  arc  obliged  to  suspect  that  Mr.  .\ddisoQ  had  aot  read  ih 
Aiointa.  Daphne,  a  companion  of  Sylvia,  appears  in  conversation  wtifa  Thyttib^  ,^ 
the  confidant  of  Arainta,  Sylvia's  lover,  and  in  order  to  xbow  him,  that  Sylri* 
was  not  10  limple.  or  insensible  to  her  own  charms,  as  she  aflected  to  be* 
gives  him  tbi>  ioilauce;  that  ibe  had  caui;ht  her  one  day  adjnstinf;  her  drei 
by  a  fountain,  and  applying  now  one  flower,  and  now  another,  to  her  neck  ; 
al^er  comparing;  their  colours  with  her  own,  she  broke  into  a  smile,  as  if  sbo 
bad  seemed  to  say,  I  will  wear  you,  not  for  my  ornaments,  bnt  to  show  bo«ri 
much  you  yield  to  me  ;  and    when  caught  thus  adminnf;  herself,  she  tlirew 

away  her  flowers,  and  blualied  for  shame. ^This  description  of  the  vanity 

oC  a  rural  coquette,  ii  no  more  than  what  is  natural,  and  very  diflereot  frora 
what  the  author  of  (he  Guardian  represents  it. 

ThU  censure  on  Tasso  was  not  originally  Mr.  Addison's.  Bouhonrs,  in  hia 
Manicre  dt  bien  penacr  dam  Us  OuvnigfB  tV  Esprit^  appears  to  have  been  the  first 
who  crave  this  misrepresentation  of  Sylvia's  speech,  and  fouuded  acrittctsfu  oi 
iL  Fontfnolle,  in  lus  Discouno  on  Pastoral  Poetry,  followed  him  in  this  crili 
cisro.  Mr.  Addison,  or  vrhoever  was  the  author  of  that  paper  in  tite  Gnardian, 
copied  from  them  both.  Mr.  Warton,  in  the  prefatory  discourse  lohi*  transUu>| 
tior.  of  Virf^il's  Eclogues,  repeats  the  obiervation.  Sylvia's  speech  to  the  flow«ff, 
with  which  she  was  adorned,  is  always  quoted  as  a  flairrdnt  instance  of  lh« 
false  taste  of  the  Italian  poets.  Whereas,  Tasto  ipvesa«  no  such  speech  of  Sylvia** 
but  only  iufurmi  as  of  what  her  cumpauiou  supposed  her  to  be  thinking,  or  sa] 
ins  to  herself,  wheiTShe  was  privately  admiring  her  own  beauty.  Afterrharpng 
many  emtnenl  critics,  for  bavinj;  fallen  into  this  stranRe  inaccuracy,  from  copyiiiK"^ 
one  another,  without  looking  into  the  author  whom  they  censure,  It  ia  necessaty 
for  me  to  insert  tlic  passaffc  which  has  occasioned  tliis  remark.  Daphne  >pe«k4 
thus  toThyrsii: 

Hora  per  dirt!  il  vcr,  non  mi  resolvo 

Si  Silvia  i  semplicetta,  come  pare 

A  le  parole,  a  ell  atti.    Hier  vidi  un  bcicno 

Che  mc  nc  mettc  In  dubblo,     lo  U  iro%ai 

La  presso  la  cittade  in  qupi  frran  prali, 

Ove  fra  stainii  K^ace  uu  itdetta, 

Sovra  essa  un  logo  liinpido  e  trnnf]uillo. 

Tutta  |K-ndente  in  atlo,  cbe  p:irf  h 

Va^hci^f^iar  fe  roedesnia,  c'uaicme  tnstrme 

C-hilder  coniitrlio  i  Tacqae,  in  f|uae  inanirra 

Difipnr  dovciue  in  su  la  fronle  i  rrlni, 

K  sovra  ifriui  il  vein,  c  «ovra'l  velo 

1  6or,  ilic  U'uc-a  in  gr  mbo  ;  e  fpij^to  ip^aao 
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I  must  not  oniit  llio  mention  of  another  paRtoraldrama^  which 
will  bear  hfing  brought  into  comparison  with  any  composition 
of  this  kindj  in  any  language;  tliat  is,  Allan  Ramsay's  Gentle 
Shepherd.  It  is  a  great  disadvantage  to  this  beautiful  poem, 
that  it  is  written  in  the  old  rustic  dialect  of  Scotland,  nliirh.  in 
a  short  tinie^  wilt  probnbly  he  entirely  obsolete,  and  not  intelli- 
gible ;  and  it  is  a  further  disadvantage,  that  it  is  so  entirely 
formed  on  the  rural  manners  ol  Seotland^  that  none  but  a  native 
of  that  country  can  thoroughly  understand  or  relish  it.  But, 
though  subject  to  these  local  disadvantages,  which  confine  its 
reputation  within  narrow  Limits,  it  is  full  of  so  much  natural  de- 
scription, and  tender  sentiment,  as  would  do  honour  to  any 
poet.  Tlie  characters  are  well  drawn,  the  incidents  ailecting  ; 
tlie  scenery  and  manners  lively  and  just.  It  aifords  a  strong 
proof,  both  of  tlie  power  which  nature  and  shnplicity  possess 
to  reach  the  heart  in  every  sort  of  writing;  and  of  the  variety 
of  pleasing  characters  and  subjects,  with  which  piistoral  poetry, 
when  properly  managed,  is  capable  of  being  enlivened. 

I  proceed  next  to  treat  of  Lyric  Poetry,  or  the  Ode ;  a 
species  of  poetical  composition  which  pos^sesses  much  dignity, 
and  in  which  many  writers  have  distinguished  themselves,  in 
every  age.  Its  peculiar  character  is,  that  it  is  iuten<led  lu  bo 
sung,  or  accompanied  with  music.  Its  designation  implies  this. 
Ode  is»  in  Greek,  the  same  witli  song  w  hymn ;  and  lyric  poetry 
imports,  that  the  verses  are  accompanied  with  a  lyre,  or  musical 
instrunient.  This  tlistinction  was  not,  at  first,  peculiar  to  any 
one  species  of  poetry.  For,  as  I  observed  in  the  last  lecture, 
music  and  poetry  were  coeval,  and  were,  originally,  always 
joined  together.  But  after  their  separation  took  place,  after 
bards  hud  begun  to  make  verse  compositions,  which  were  to  be 
recited  or  read,  not  to  be  sung,  such  poems  as  were  designed  li> 


llor  prendeva  un  I'Knitra  hor  una  rowi, 
E  I'urcottava  al  b«l  canilitlu  cullo, 
A  le  i^uancie  Tcriui^lic,  e  tie  colori 
Fca  parapunc  ;  c  poi,  ticome  Ueia 
De  la  vittoria,  lampegxiava  iiti  ri»o 
Che  parcacbc  diccne :  io  pur  vi  vinco ; 
Ni  poi'to  vut  per  oriiftmciitu  niio. 
Ma  pnrto  vni  5(ol  pt-r  v^ifEOfrm  vuainis 
Pcrclip  sivrgn'ia  qiiaiito  mi  irilrle  I 
Ma  mciilic  ellft  .lornuva,  e  v»KlituKinvA 
llivi'Ul  f;li  ucL'hi  a  ca*o,  c  »i  t\t  uLiurta 
_Cl»'lo  Ui  la  m'era  nccwru,  e  veiguitUAudOf 
Liixosi  toKlo,  o  t  Tior  lasio  caUcrc ; 
In  (anlo  to  piu  rtil*-a  <le]  siio  ro<»orct 
Ella  pin  t'arrouia  ilt-1  riui  uiiu.— Auiintai  Alio  U. 
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be  fltill  joined  with  mtuic  or  song,  were,  by  way  of  dislinctioo, 

calleil  odes. 

In  the  ode,  therefi)re,  poetry  retains  its  iirot  and  most  ancieot 
form  ;  that  form,  under  which  the  original  bards  poured  forUi 
tlieir  enthusiastic  Ntrains,  praised  their  gods  and  their  heroes, 
celebrated  their  victories,  and  lamented  their  misfortunes.  1(  U 
from  this  circumstance,  of  the  ode's  being  supposed  to  retain  its 
original  union  with  music,  that  we  are  to  deduce  the  proper  idea, 
and  the  peculiar  qualities  of  thU  kind  of  poetry.  It  is  not  dis- 
tinguished from  other  kinds,  by  the  subjects  on  which  it  is  em- 
ployed ;  for  these  may  be  extremely  various,  f  know  no 
distinction  of  subject  that  belongs  to  it,  except  that  other  poems 
are  often  employed  in  the  recital  of  actions,  whereas  senlimeuta, 
of 'one  kind  or  other,  form,  almost  always,  the  subject  of  Uie  ode. 
But  it  is  chiefly  the  spirit,  the  manner  of  its  execution,  Umt 
marks  and  cliaracterisea  it  Music  and  song  naturally  add  to  the 
warmth  of  poetry.  They  tend  to  transport,  in  a  higher  degree, 
both  the  person  who  sings,  and  tlie  persons  who  hear.  Thcj 
justify,  therefore,  a  bolder  and  more  passionate  strain,  than  ciui 
be  supported  in  simple  recitation.  On  tiiis  is  formed  (he  pecu- 
liar character  of  the  ode.  Hence,  the  enthusiasm  that  belongs 
to  it,  and  the  liberties  it  is  allowed  to  take,  beyond  any  other 
species  of  poetry.  Ueuce,  tliat  neglect  of  regularity,  those  di- 
gressions, and  that  disorder,  which  it  is  supposed  to  admit ;  and 
which,  indeed,  most  lyric  poets  have  not  failed  sufficiently  to  ex- 
emplify in  their  practice. 

The  etiects  of  music  upon  the  mind  are  chiefly  two  ;  to  raise  it 
above  itj  ordinary  state,  and  fill  it  with  high  enthusiastic  emotions; 

or  to  soothe,   and   melt  it  into  the  gentle  pleasurable  feelings.     

Hence  the  ode  may  either  aspire  to  the  former  character  of  t^^^l 
sublime  and  noble,  or  it  may  descend  to  the  latter,  of  tlie  plei^* 
sant  and  the   gay ;  and  between   these  there  is,  tdso,  a  middle 
region,  of  the  mild  and  temperate  emotions,  which  the  ode  may 
often  occupy  to  advantage. 

AH  odes  may  be  comprised  under  four  denominations.  First, 
sacred  odes  ;  hymns  addressed  to  God,  or  composed  on  reli- 
gious subjects.  Of  this  nature  are  the  Psalms  of  David,  which 
exhibit  to  us  tliis  species  of  lyric  poetry  in  its  highest  degree  of 
perfection.  Secondly,  heroic  odes,  which  are  employed  in  tlie 
]traise  of  heroes,  and  in  the  celebration  of  martial  exploits  and 
great  actions.  Of  this  kind  are  all  Pindar's  odes,  and  some 
frw  of  Horace's.  Tliesc  two  kinds  ought  to  have  .'iiiblinjily  am! 
elevation,  for  Uicir  reigning  chararlor.     Tiiirdly,  mnnd  and  phi- 
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loiiophical  odea^  where  the  sentiinents  are  chiefly  inspired  by 
virtue,  frieiidsliip,  and  humanity.  Ol'  this  kind  are  many  of 
Horace's  odes,  and  several  of  our  best  modern  lyric  productions ; 
and  here  tlie  ode  possesses  that  middle  region^  which,  ns  I  ob- 
served, it  sometimes  occupies.  Fourthly,  festive  and  anmruiis 
odes,  calculated  merely  for  pleasure  and  amusement.  Ol  this 
nature,  are  all  Anacreon's  ;  some  of  Horace's ;  and  a  great 
number  of  songs  and  modern  productions,  that  claim  to  be  of  the 
lyric  species.  The  reij^ting  character  of  these,  ought  to  be  ele- 
gance^ smoothness,  and  gaiety. 

One  of  the  chief  dilBcuI ties  in  composing  odes,  arises  from 
that  enthusiasm  which  is  understood  to  be  a  characteristic  of 
lyric  poetry.  A  profoased  ode,  even  of  the  moral  kind,  but  more 
especially  if  it  attempt  the  sublime,  is  expected  to  be  enlivened 
and  animated,  in  an  uncommon  degree.  Full  of  tliis  idea,  the 
poet,  when  be  begins  to  write  an  odt*,  if  he  has  any  real  waruith  of 
genius,  is  apt  to  deliver  himself  up  to  it,  without  control  or  re- 
fltruiiit ;  if  be  has  it  not,  he  strains  after  it,  and  thinks  himself 
bound  to  assume  the  appearance  of  being  all  fervour  and  all  flame. 
In  eiiber  case,  he  is  in  great  ha:sarfl  of  becoming  extravagant. 
The  licentiousness  of  writing  without  order,  method,  or  connec- 
tion, has  infected  the  ode  more  than  any  other  species  of  poetry. 
Hence,  in  the  class  of  heoric  odes,  we  hnd  so  few  that  one  can 
read  with  pleasure.  The  port  is  out  of  sight  in  a  moment.  He 
gets  up  into  tbe  clouds  ;  becomes  so  abrupt  in  his  transitions, 
so  eccentric  and  irrrguJar  in  his  motions,  and  of  course  so  ob- 
scure, that  we  essay  in  vain  to  follow  him,  or  to  partake  of  his 
raptures.  I  do  not  require,  that  an  ode  should  bo  as  regular  in 
the  structure  of  its  parts,  as  a  <lidnctic,  or  an  epic  poem.  But 
still,  in  erery  composition,  there  ought  to  be  ft  subject ;  tJiere 
ought  to  be  parts  which  make  up  a  whole  :  there  should  be  a 
connection  of  those  parts  with  one  another.  The  transitions 
from  thought  to  thought  may  be  light  and  delicate,  such  as  are 
prompted  by  a  lively  fancy';  but  still  they  should  be  such  as  pre- 
serve the  connection  of  ideas,  and  show  the  author  to  be  one 
who  thinks,  and  not  one  who  raves.  Wliatever  authority  may 
be  pleaded  for  the  incoherence  and  disorder  of  lyric  poetry, 
nothing  can  l»e  more  certain,  than  that  any  compositio?i  which  is 
'80  irregular  in  its  method,  as  to  become  obscure  to  the  bulk  of 
'"eaders,  it  is  so  much  worse  upon  that  account.* 


pliipart  de  ccnx  qui  pnrlcnl  tie  iVntlioiislafme  de  t'ode,  rn  pirlcnt 


kuiit  r{uv  i^iiiud;  mols  dc  ttiicui  divine,  dc  ti.iiu)ioits  ttt  TAmc,  dc  iii<)U«j«^^A<.<k-« 
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The  extravagant  liberty  which  several  of  the  modem  lyric 
writers  assume  to  themselves  in  the  versiGcation^  increases  the~) 
disorder  of  this  species  of  poetry.  They  prolong  their  periods 
to  such  a  degree,  they  wander  through  so  many  different 
measures,  and  employ  such  a  variety  of  long  and  sliort  lineSyj 
corresponding  in  rhyme  at  so  great  a  distance  from  each  other, 
that  all  sense  of  melody  is  utterly  lost.  Wberoas  lyric  compo- 
sition ought,  beyond  every  other  species  of  poclry,  to  pay  at- 
tention to  melody  and  beauty  of  sound ;  and  tlie  versification 
of  those  odes  may  be  justly  accounted  the  best,  which  renders 
tlie  hannony  of  the  measure  moat  sensible  to  every  common 
eari 

Pindar,  the  great  father  of  lyric  poetry,  has  been  the  occa- 
sion of  leading  his  imitators  into  some  of  the  defects  I  have  now 
mentioned.  His  genius  was  sublime  j  his  expressions  arc  beau- 
tiiid  and  happy  ;  his  descriptions  picturesque.  But  6nding  it 
a  very  barren  subject  to  sing  the  praises  of  those  who  had 
gained  tlte  prize  in  the  public  games^  he  is  perpetually  digres- 
sive, and  fills  up  his  poems  with  fables  of  the  gods  and  heroes,  that 
have  little  connection  either  with  his  subject  or  with  one  another. 
The  ancients  admired  him  greatly ,  but  as  many  of  the  histories 
of  particular  families  and  cities  to  which  he  alludes  are  noi 
unknown  to  us,  he  is  so  obscure,  partly  from  his  subjects,  an< 
partly  from  his  rapid,  abrupt  manner  of  treating  them,  that,  not- 
withstanding the  beauty  of  his  expression,  our  pleasure  in  reading 
him  is  much  diminished.  One  would  imagine,  that  many 
of  his  modern  imitators  thought  the  best  way  to  catch  hia 
spirit,  was  to  imitate  his  disorder  and  obscurity.  In  seven 
of  the  choruses  of  Euripides  and  Sophocles,  we  have  thi 
iiame  kind  of  lyric  poetry  as  in  Pindar,  carried  on  with  more 


de  Inroieres,  qui,  loU  boiiUi-bout  dant  dea  phruei  poinpeinet,  ne  produiwnt 
pourtanC  aiicuiic  id£e  distiacte.  Si  on  le»  en  croit,  I'eucncc  dc  t'enthooiLume 
c■^t  de  ne  poiivoir  (Ue  cuiupris  que  par  In  espriia  du  promierc  ordre,  a  ta  tote 
fleM)nrls  it*  se  tuppuAent,  et  dont  lU  exclueDt  tout  crux  que  oient  ne  let  pas 
entendre. —  1^  beau  d<.'»ordre  de  I'ode  est  un  effet  de  I'art ;  mail  \l  fant  prendrv 
(;tirde  de  dnnner  trop  d'etendue  a  ce  terme.  On  autnriterott  par-li  lout  lea 
^■carti  ima^nables.  Uu  poetc  n'auroit  plui  qu'a  eiprinier  avec  force  toutei  lea 
pen&6ea  qui  lui  viendrnicnt  surceMivement ;  JI  %e  tiendroit  dispriis^  d'en  ex^ 
aminer  Ic  rapport,  el  dt>  le  lairc  iin  plan,  dont  tonie»  IcJt  pftrties  le  prftt 
mutitcllenienc  dtt  heaut^s.  II  n'y  auroll  nl  commcuicmciit,  ni  milieu,  ni  fin* 
dans  son  ouvraf^e  ;  et  cepcndant  routeur  ic  croiroit  d'autjiiil  pltii  ftiiblinie,  qti'il 
scroit  moins  raiftonnshle.  Mais  qui  produlroit  unc  parcille  composition  duna 
IV'iprit  du  kcteur?  Kile  ne  laisteroit  qu*un  ^tourdiisement,  cauU'  par  la  mac- 
iiificcncc  et  I'liarniuiiie  des  parulea,  lani  y  Taire  naitrn  que  dcs  id6es  coiifutcA, 
iiui  cbasseroient  I'tme  ou  fautre,  au  lieu  de  concourir  ensoiuble  i  fixer  et  4 
detainer  i'capht*— CLuvrcs  de  M.  Dc  UMotte^  torn.  I.    Uiscoorft  tur  rOde. 
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clearness  and  connection,  and  at  the  same   dme,  with    much 
sublimity. 

Of  all  the  writers  of  odea,  ancient  or  modem,  there  in  none, 
tliat  in  point  of  correctness,  harmony,  and  happy  expression, 
can  vie  with  Horace.  He  Las  descended  from  the  Pindaric 
rapture  to  a  more  moderate  degree  of  elevation  ;  and  joins 
connected  thought  and  good  sense  with  the  highest  beauties 
of  poetry.  He  does  not  often  aspire  heyond  that  middle 
region,  which  I  mentioned  as  belonging  to  the  ode  ;  and  thoso 
odeSj  in  which  he  attempts  the  sublime,  are  perhaps  not 
always  his  bost.*^  The  peculiar  character,  in  which  he  excels 
is  grace  and  elegance  ;  and  in  this  style  of  composition,  no  poet 
has  ever  attained  to  a  greater  perfection  than  Horace.  No  poet 
supports  a  moral  sentiment  with  more  dignity^  touches  a  gay 
one  more  happily,  or  possesses  tlie  art  of  triding  more  agree- 
ably when  he  chooses  to  trifle.  His  language  is  so  fortunate, 
that  with  a  single  word  or  epithet,  he  often  conveys  a  whole 
description  to  tlie  fancy.  Hence  he  ever  has  been,  and 
ever  will  continue  to  be,  a  favourite  author  with  all  persons  of 
taste. 

Among  the  Latin  poets  of  later  ages,  there  have  been  many 
imitators  of  Horace.  One  of  the  most  distinguished  is  Casimir, 
a  Polish  poet  of  the  last  century,  who  wrote  four  books  of  odes. 
In  graceful  ease  of  expression,  he  is  far  inferior  to  the  Romaa. 
He  oftener  affects  the  sublime ;  and  in  the  attempt,  like  otlier 
lyric  writers,  frequently  becomes  harsh  and  unnatural.  But,  on 
several  occasions,  he  discovers  a  considerable  degree  of  original 
genius,  and  poetical  fire.  Buchanan,  in  some  of  his  l^ric  com- 
positions, is  very  elegant  and  classical. 

Among  tlie  French,  the  odes  of  Jean  Baptiste  Rousseau  have 
been  much  and  justly  celebrated.  They  possess  great  beauty, 
botli  of  seutimeut  and  expression.  They  are  animated,  without 
being  rhapsodical ;  and  are  not  inferior  to  any  poetical  produc- 
tions in  the  French  language. 

In  our  own  language,  we  have  several  l}ric  com|)ositions  of 
considerable  merit.    Dryden's  Ode  on  St.  Ceciha  is  well  known. 


•  Thfrf  U  no  otic  whatever  of  Hor»ce'i»  withoDt  jreat  bcoaliei.  Bat 
thoujfh  !  may  he  tiin;;ular  in  my  opinion,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  \u  mok  of 
those  oilei  uhich  havr  hprn  much  admired  for  sublidiity  (inch  as  Ode  ir.  lib.  4. 
*^  Onalem  roinistnini  ftilniims  alitt-m."  Ac.)  tliere  appeari somewhat  ofafitrained 
and  furred  effort  to  he  lofty.  The  genius  of  tlii»  nmiiihlc  poet  sbowa  it»etf, 
according  to  my  judipiient,  to  creater  ftdvantairp,  in  Ihcuict  of  a  more  tern- 
pcritc  kind 
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Mr.  Grey  ia  distinguished  in  some  of  Lis  odes,  boLli  for  triider- 
ness  and  sublimity;  and  in  Dodsley*s  Miscellanies,  sevenil  very 
beautiful  lyric  poems  are  to  be  found.  As  to  professed  Piudaric 
odes,  they  ore,  with  a  few  exceptions,  so  incoherent,  as  seldom 
to  be  intelligible.  Cowley,  at  al]  times  harsh,  is  doubly  so 
iu  his  Pindaric  compositions.  In  his  Anacreontic  oiJcs,  he  is 
much  happier.  They  ore  smooth  and  elegant;  and,  indeed,  the 
most  agreeable,  and  tlie  most  perfect,  in  their  kind,  of  all  Mr. 
Cowley's  poems. 
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DfDACTIC  POETRY— DESCRIPTIVE  POETRY. 


Having  treated  of  pastoral  and  lyric  poetrj'.,  I  proce^i 
next  to  Didactic  poetry ;  under  which  is  included  a  numerous 
class  of  writings.  The  ultimate  end  of  all  poetry,  indeed  of 
every  composition,  should  be,  to  make  some  useful  impression 
on  the  mind.  This  useful  impression  is  most  commonly  made 
in  poetry,  by  indirect  methods ;  as  by  fable,  by  narration,  by 
representation  of  characters ;  but  didactic  poetry  openi}'  pro- 
fesses its  intention  of  conveying  knowledge  and  instruction. 
It  difl'ers,  tJierefore,  in  the  form  only,  not  iu  the  scope  and  sub- 
stance, from  a  philosophical,  a  moral,  or  a  critical  treatise  in 
prose.  At  the  same  time,  by  means  of  its  form,  it  has  several 
advantages  over  prose  instruction.  By  the  charm  of  versitica- 
tion  and  numbers,  it  renders  instruction  more  agreeable  ;  by  the 
descriptions,  episodes,  and  other  embellishments,  which  it  may 
interweave,  it  detains  and  engages  the  fancy;  it  fixes  also  use- 
ful circumstances  more  deeply  in  the  memory.  Hence  it  is  a 
field,  wherein  a  poet  may  gain  great  honour,  may  display  both 
much  genius,  and  much  knowledge  and  judgment. 

It  mny  be  executed  in  different  manners.  The  poet  may 
choose  some  instructive  subject,  and  he  may  treat  it  regulorfy, 
and  in  form ;  or  without  intending  a  great  or  regular  work,  tie 
may  only  inveigh  against  particular  vices,  or  make  some  moral 
observations  on  human  life  and  characters,  as  is  commonly  done 
in  satires  and  epistles.  All  tlieso  come  under  the  denomination 
of  didactic  poetry. 

The  highest  species  of  it,  is  a  regular  treatise  on  lome 
philosophical,  grave,  or  useful  subject.     Of  this  nature  we  Lave 
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unrrraJ,  both  onrif  nt  n»»d  mwltim,  of  great  merit  and  character  . 
such  as  Lucretius*!*  six  books  Do  Renim  Naturo,  Virgil's 
Oporgics,  Pope's  Essay  on  Critioisro,  Akensiiie's  Pleasures  of 
tlie  Imn^ination,  Armstrong  on  Health,  Horace's,  Vidn's,  and 
Hoileau's  Art  of  Poetry. 

In  all  such  works,  as  instruction  is  the  professed  object,  the 
fundaTpental  merit  consists  in  sound  thousjht,  just  principles, 
clear  and  apt  illustralions.  The  poet  must  instruct ;  but  he  must 
study,  at  the  same  time,  to  enliven  his  instructions,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  such  figures,  and  such  circumstances,  as  may  arouse 
the  imagination,  may  conceal  the  dryness  of  his  subject,  and 
embellish  it  with  poetical  painting.  Virgil,  in  his  Georgics, 
presents  us  htre  with  a  perfect  model.  He  has  the  art  of  rais- 
ing and  beautifying  the  most  trivial  circumstances  in  rural  life. 
When  he  is  going  to  say,  that  the  labour  of  the  country  must 
begin  in  spring,  he  c 3C])resses  himself  thus : 

Vcre  novo,  ^(idus  can'is  cum  montibus  hiiraor 
Liquitiir,  et  Xephyro  patrii  se  f^leba  resolvit ; 
Dopre»o  ioctpiat  jam  turn  inilfi  tanriis  &ra(ro 
lo^niGre,  et  &ulca  uUrtdis  »plende&ccrG  vomer.* 1.  43. 

Instead  of  telling  his  husbandman  in  plain  language,  that  his 
crops  will  fail  through  bad  management,  his  language  19, 

Hen,  mRf^fim  uttcrliti  trnstr*  Rr^crtabis  icerTam, 
Conctisutpic  rumem  in  sylvls  »oUbcre  qaercu.l — I,  158. 

Instead  of  ordering  him  to  water  his  grounds,  he  presents  ns 
with  a  beautiful  landscape: 

Ecce  nipercilio  cIIvobI  tiimitli  nndam 

EHcit  f  illn  caHcns  mncum  per  twta  niarmnr 

Saja  cilI  ;  Kalebrisque  uieulio.  tcuipcraC  arvu.{ — I.  108* 


*  *'  While  yet  the  Kprini;  i*  young,  while  earth  nnhinUs 
fler  frozen  hosom  to  tlip  we»leni  wimU; 
While  muuntain  snows  di^oolve  a^iiiut  the  sun. 
And  itreainit  yc*t  new  tVom  preciplct'i  run; 
Ev'n  in  tli'u  early  (tanning' ot* the  year, 
Prorlnce  the  pl(Hit;h  and  yoke  Uie  stiirtly  steer, 
And  foAd  Uim  till  he  ffroani  bcticnth  \\U  toil, 
Till  the  brig;lit»)iiu'e  ia  buried  in  the  soil."— Duvdkm. 

t  **  Oaothen'  crop*  yoa  uuiy  with  envy  look. 

And  shake  Tor  f(x>d  ftic  Ions  abandon'd  ouk."-^DRVD|(f 

I  **  Rchuld  wlicn  bumiii};  suns,  or  Siriua'  beams 
Strike  fierrcly  on  the  field  and  withering  »lcms, 
Down  IVoin  the  summit  oftbe  neieblHiiiring  hilU« 
O'er  the  smooth  stones  he  calU  the  bubbling  riU»i 
Soon  as  he  clrara  whatr'cr  their  pa><ai;<^  stuid^ 
And  marks  their  future  current  with  hl«  tpade. 
Before  him  tcatterinf,  (bey  prevent  his  puins, 
And  full  with  hollow  [narniur&  o'er  the  plains."— M'ahton. 
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In  all  didactic  works,  method  and  onler  is  essenllafly  retpii* 
eite;  not  so  strict  and  fonnal  as  in  a  prose  treatise ;  yet  sod 
as  uiay  exhibit  clearly  to  tlie  reader  a  connected  train  of  inatrae* 
tion.  01*  the  didactic  poets^  whom  I  before  meuUoaedj  Horaer, 
in  his  Art  of  Poetry,  is  the  one  most  censured  for  ^vant  of  to»> 
thod.  Indeed,  if  Horace  be  deficient  in  any  thing  tbrougfaottt 
many  of  his  writings^  it  is  in  litis,  of  not  being  sutliciently  attrn- 
tive  to  juncture  and  connection  of  parts.  He  writes  always  with 
ease  and  gracefulness;  but  often  in  a  manner  somewhat  lixiM 
and  rambling.  There  is,  however,  in  that  work,  much 
sense  and  excellent  criticism  ;  and  if  it  be  considered  as  inl 
for  the  regulation  of  the  Roman  drama,  which  secerns  to 
been  the  author's  chief  purpose,  it  will  be  found  to  be  a 
complete  and  regular  treatise,  than  under  the  common  ootion  of 
its  being  a  system  of  the  whole  poetical  art. 

With  regard  to  episodes  and  embellishments^  f^reat  Ul 
is  allowed  to  writers  of  didactic  poetry.  We  soon  tire  of  a  aoh 
tinued  series  of  instructions,  es|>cciully  in  a  poetical  work,  wiwna 
we  look  for  entertainment.  The  great  art  of  rendering  a  di- 
dactic poem  interesting,  is  to  relieve  and  amuse  the  reader,  by 
connecting  some  agreeable  episodes  with  the  principal  subject 
Tliese  are  always  the  parts  of  the  work  which  are  best  knom; 
and  which  contribute  most  to  support  the  reputation  of  the  poet. 
The  principal  beauties  of  Virgil's  Georgics  He  in  digressions  of 
this  kind,  in  which  the  author  has  exerted  all  the  force  of  Uf 
f!;«nius  ;  such  as  the  prodigies  that  attended  the  death  of  Jaltiit 
C'Hssar,  the  praises  of  Italy,  the  happiness  of  a  country  Ufe,  thfl 
fable  of  Aristeus,  and  the  moving  tale  of  Orpheus  and  Hury- 
dice.  In  tike  manner,  the  favourite  passages  in  Lucretias*i 
work,  and  which  alone  could  render  such  a  dry  and  abstract 
subject  tolerable  in  poetry,  are  the  dif^essions  on  the  erils  of 
uuperstition,  the  praise  of  Epicurus  and  his  philosophy,  tb« 
description  of  the  plague,  and  several  other  incidental  illustra- 
tions, which  are  remarkably  elegant,  and  adorned  with  a  sweets 
ness  and  harmony  of  versification  peculiar  to  that  poet.  There 
is  indeed  nothing  in  poetry  so  entertaining  or  descriptive,  bvt 
what  a  didactic  writer  of  genius  may  be  allowed  to  introduce  ia 
some  part  of  his  work;  provided  always,  that  such  episodes 
arise  naturaUy  from  the  main  subject;  that  they  be  not  dispro- 
portloned  in  length  to  it;  and  that  the  author  know  how  to  de- 
scend with  propriety  to  the  plain,  as  well  as  how  to  rise  to  the 
bold  and  figured  stjle. 

Much  art  may  be  shown  by  a  didactic  poet,  in  connecting 
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hia  episodes  happily  with  his  subject.  Virgil  is  also  distingoisbed 
for  his  address  in  this  point.  Aftor  seeming  to  have  left  hia 
husbandmen,  he  again  returns  to  tiiem  very  naturally  by  lading 
hold  of  some  rural  circumstance,  to  terminate  his  digression. 
Thus,  havinfi:  spoken  of  the  battle  of  Pharsalia»  he  subjoins  im- 
mediately, with  much  art : 

Scilicet  ct  tcmpiis  veniet,  cum  fiiiibus  UlU, 

Aj^icolik,  iiinirvo  terram  niolitui  aratro, 

Exena  invculrt  ncabra  rubiRine  piU ; 

Ant  gruvtbuA  rasirii  galcas  pulsabit  inanci* 

Grandiaque  effouix  luirab'itur  oksa  sepulcrit.* — Geo.  i.  40S 

In  English,  Dr.  Akenside  has  attempted  the  most  rich  and 
pnetical  form  of  didactic  writing,  in  liis  Pleasures  of  the  Ima- 
gination ;  and  thou^h^  in  the  execution  of  the  whole,  he  is  not 
equal,  he  has,  in  several  parts,  succeeded  happily,  and  displayed 
much  genius.  Dr.  Armstrong,  in  his  Art  of  Preserving  Health. 
has  not  aimed  at  so  high  a  strain  as  the  other ;  but  he  is  more 
equal,  and  maintitins  throughout  a  chaste  and  correct  el&- 
g^ance. 

Satires  and  epistles  naturally  run  uito  a  more  familiar  style, 
than  solemn  philosophical  poetry.  As  tlie  manners  and  charac- 
ters which  occur  in  ordinary  lile  are  their  subject,  they  require 
being  treated  with  somewhat  of  tlie  ease  and  freedom  of  conver- 
sation ;  and  hence  it  is  commonly  the  "  musa  pedestris,"  which 
reigns  in  such  compositions. 

Satire,  in  its  first  state  among  the  Romans,  had  a  form  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  afterwards  assumed.  Its  origin  is  obscure, 
and  has  given  occasion  to  altercation  among  critics.  It  seems 
to  have  been  at  first  a  relic  of  the  ancient  comedy,  written  partly 
in  prose,  partly  in  verse,  aud  aboutiding  with  scurrility.  Ennius 
and  liucilius  corrected  its  grossness ;  and  at  last,  Horace 
brought  it  into  that  form,  which  now  gives  tiie  denomination  to 
salirical  writing.  Reformation  of  manners,  is  the  end  which  it 
professes  to  have  in  view ;  and  in  order  to  tliis  end,  it  assumen 
the  liberty  of  boldly  censuring  vice  and  vicious  characters.  It 
has  been  CRrried  ou  in  three  ditfcreut  manners,  by  tiie  tliree 
great  ancient  satirists,  Horace.  Juvenal,  and  Persius.  Horace's 
style  has  not  much  elevation.     He  entitles  his  satires,   "  Ser- 


•  "  Thrn,  liftrr  leni^lli  of  lim*',  lb--  '   "  ^  lin* 

Wbo  turn  iUk  titrt  ut  ttirft«  iiu 
Sball  lUKly  urnts  Iroiii  the  i»l»iii,Tii  -i  i  m  n.v*»  ukc. 
And  over  rtnpty  bebnel»  |ium  tli^  rake  j 
Auitu'il  at  aut)(|ue  lillui  on  ibt*  »tuncs« 
And  mighty  relic*  of  Ripantic  bone*."— Daxoi*. 
2   N 
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anones,"  and  seems  not  to  Lave  intended  rising  nracb  higher  thait 
prose  put  into  numbers.  His  manner  is  easy  and  graceful. 
They  are  rather  the  follies  and  weaknesses  of  mankind,  than 
.their  enormous  vices,  which  he  chooses  for  the  object  of  his 
satire.  He  reproves  with  a  smiling  aspect;  and  while  be 
moralizes  like  a  sound  philosopher,  discovers,  at  the  same  time, 
the  politeness  of  a  courtier.  Juvenal  is  much  more  serious  and 
declamatory.  He  has  more  strength  and  fire,  and  more  eleva- 
tion of  style,  than  Horace ;  but  is  greatly  inferior  to  him  in 
gracefulness  and  ease.  His  satire  is  more  zealous,  more  sharp 
and  pointed,  as  being  generally  directed  against  more  flagitious 
characters.  As  Scaliger  says  of  him,  *  ardet,  instat,  jagalat  ;** 
whereas  Horace's  character  is,  *  admissns  circum  preerordia 
ludif*  Persitts  has  a  greater  resemblance  of  the  force  and  fire 
of  Juvenal,  than  of  the  politeness  of  Horace.  He  is  diatinguwhed 
for  sentiments  of  noble  and  sublime  morality.  He  is  a  nervoiis 
and  lively  writer ;  but  withal,  often  harsh  and  obscure. 

Poetical  epistles,  when  employed  on  moral  or  critical  mib- 
jects,  seldom  rise  into  a  higher  strain  of  poetry  than  satires. 
Jq  the  form  of  an  epistle,  indeed,  many  other  subjects  nuiy  be 
handled,  and  either  love  poetry,  or  elegiac,  may  be  carried  en ; 
^as  in  Ovid's  Epistolse  Heroidum,  and  his  Epistolse  de  Ponto. 
Such  works  as  these  are  designed  to  be  merely  sentimental; 
and  as  their  merit  consists  in  being  proper  eipressiona  of  tbe 
passion  or  sentiment  which  forms  the  subject,  they  may  aiwaflM 
any  tone  of  poetry  that  is  suited  to  it  But  didactic  epistles, 
of  which  I  now  speak,  seldom  admit  of  much  elevation.  Tbsy 
are  commonly  intended  as  observations  on  authors,  or  on  life 
and  characters ;  in  delivering  which,  the  poet  does  not  purpose 
to  compose  a  formal  treatise,  or  to  confine  himself  strictlj  to 
regular  method ;  but  gives  scope  to  his  geuius  on  some  particalar 
theme  which,  at  the  time,  has  prompted  him  to  write.  In  all 
didactic  poetry  of  this  kind,  it  is  an  important  rule,  "  qoicquid 
prsBcipies,  esto  brevis."  Much  of  the  grace,  both  of  satirical 
and  epistolary  writing,  consists  in  a  spirited  conciseness.  This 
giyea  to  such  composition  an  edge  and  a  liveliness,  which  strike 
the  fancy  and  keep  attention  awake.  Much  of  their  merit  de- 
pends also  on  just  and  happy  representations  of  characters.  As 
they  are  not  supported  by  those  high  beauties  of  descriptive  and 
poetical  language  which  adorn  other  compositions,  we  expect, 
in  return,  to  be  entertained  with  lively  paintings  of  men  and 
manners,  which  are  always  pleasing  ;  and  in  tliese,  a  certain 
sprightliness  and  turn  of  wit  finds  its  proper  place.     The  higher 
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species  of  poetry  seUloui  ftJniit  it ;  but  here  it  in  seasonable  and 
beautiful. 

la  all  those  respectat,  Mr.  Popf's  Ethical  Epistles  deserve  to 
be  mentiooed  with  liigiiul  honour,  as  a  model,  next  to  perfect,  ot 
this  kind  of  poutry.  Here^  perhaps,  (he  Mtrt?ng;th  of  his  geniii» 
appeared.  In  the  more  ftublime  parts  of  poetry,  he  is  not  so 
distinguished.  In  the  enthusiasm,  the  6re,  tlic  force  and  copious- 
ness of  poetic  genia8,  Drydcii,  tliou^h  a  much  less  correct 
writer,  appears  to  have  been  superior  to  him.  One  can  scarce 
think  tliat  he  was  capable  of  epic  or  tragic  poetry ;  but  within  a 
certain  limited  region,  he  has  been  outdone  by  no  poet.  His 
translation  of  the  Iliud  will  remain  a  lasting  ntouuineiit  to  his 
honour,  as  the  most  elegaut  and  highly  finished  translation  tiiut, 
]>erhaps,  ever  was  given  of  any  poetical  work.  That  he  was 
not  incapable  of  tender  poetry,  appears  from  the  Epistle  of 
Eloisa  to  Abelard,  and  fruni  the  Verses  to  die  Memory  of  an 
Unfortunate  Lady,  which  are  almost  his  only  sentimental  pra- 
ductions ;  and  which  indeed  arc  excellent  in  their  kind.  But  tbo 
qualities  for  which  he  is  chiefly  distinguished  are,  judgment  and 
wit,  with  a  concise  and  happy  expression,  and  a  melodious  ver- 
aification.  Few  poetd  ever  had  more  wit^  and  at  the  same  time 
more  judgment,  to  direct  the  proper  employment  of  that  wit. 
This  renders  his  Rape  of  the  Lock  the  greatest  master-piece 
that  perhaps  was  ever  composed,  in  the  gay  and  sprightly 
style  ;  and  in  hivS  serious  works,  such  as  his  Essay  on  Man,  and 
his  Ethic  Epistles,  his  wit  just  discovers  itself  as  much,  as  to 
^ve  a  proper  seasoning  to  grave  reflections.  His  imitations  of 
Horace  are  so  peculiarly  happy,  that  one  is  at  a  loss,  whether 
most  to  admire  the  original  or  the  copy ;  and  they  arc  among 
the  (ew  imitations  extant,  that  have  all  the  grace  and  ease  of  an 
original.  His  paintings  of  characters  are  natural  and  lively  in 
a  high  degree  ;  and  never  was  any  writer  so  happy  in  that  con- 
cise spirited  style,  which  gives  animation  to  sntires  and  epistles. 
We  are  never  so  sensible  of  the  good  eirecls  of  rhyme  in  English 
verse,  as  in  reading  these  parts  of  his  works.  We  see  it  adding 
to  the  style  an  elevation  which  otherwise  it  could  not  have  pos- 
sessed ;  while  at  tJic  same  time  he  manages  it  so  artfully,  that  it 
never  appears  in  the  least  to  encumber  him  ;  but^  on  the  con- 
trary, serves  to  increase  th^  liveliness  of  his  manner.  He  leTIs 
us  Itimself,  that  he  could  express  moral  observations  more  con- 
cisely, and  therefore  more  forcibly,  in  rhyme,  than  he  could  do 
in  prose. 

Among  mural  and  didactic  poets.  Dr.  Young  is  of  too  great. 
3  N  2 
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eiPinenpc  <o  he  passed  over  williout  notice.  In  all  hi«  work«, 
lie  marks  of  strong  jLcenius  appear.  His  Universal  Passion 
possesses  the  lull  merit  dI'  tiiat  animated  conciseness  of  st^Ie^ 
and  lively  description  of  cliaractcrs,  which  I  mentioned  as  par- 
licidarly  requisite  in  satirical  and  didactic  compositions. 
Though  his  wit  may  often  be  thought  too  sparkling*  and  liizi 
sentences  to  pointed,  yet  the  vivacity  of  his  fancy  is  so  grent, 
as  to  entertain  every  reader  In  his  Night  Thoughts,  there  is 
nmch  energy  of  expression  ;  in  the  three  first  there  are  several 
pathetic  passages ;  and  scattered  throu^li  them  all,  happy 
images  and  allusions,  as  well  as  pious  retlection.'iy  occur.  But 
the  sentiments  are  frequently  overstrained,  and  turgid;  and 
the  style  is  too  harsh  and  obscure  to  be  pleasing^.  AraoDf; 
French  authors,  Boileau  has  undoubtedly  much  merit  in  didactic 
poetry.  Their  later  critics  are  unwilling  to  allow  him  any  ^reat 
share  of  original  p;enius,  or  poetic  tire.*  But  his  Art  of  Poetry, 
his  Satires  and  Epistles,  must  ever  be  esteemed  eminent,  not 
only  for  solid  and  judicious  thought^  but  for  correct  and  elegant 
poetical  expression,  and  fortunate  imitation  of  the  ancients. 

From  didactic,  I  proceed  next  to  treat  of  Descriptive  Poetry, 
where  the  highest  exertions  of  genius  may  be  displayed.  By 
descriptive  poetry,  I  do  not  mean  any  one  particular  species  or 
form  of  composition.  There  are  few  compositions  of  any 
length,  that  can  be  called  purely  descrijitive,  or  wherein  the 
poet  proposes  to  himself  no  other  object  but  merely  to  describe, 
without  employing  narration,  action,  or  moral  sentiment,  as  tlie 
frround  work  of  his  piece.  Description  is  generally  introduced 
as  an  embellishment,  rather  than  made  the  subject  of  a  regular 
work.  Bui  though  it  seldom  form  a  separate  species  of  writ- 
iflg,  yet  into  every  species  of  poetical  composition,  pastoral, 
lyric,  didactic,  epic,  and  dramatic,  it  both  enters,  and  possesses 
in  each  of  them  a  very  consideralile  place  ;  so  that  in  treating  of 
poetry,  it  demands  no  small  attention. 

Description  is  the  great  test  of  a  poefs  imagination ;  and 
always  ibstinguishes  an  original  from  a  second-rate  genius.  To 
a  writer  of  the  inferior  class,  nature,  when  at  any  time  he  at- 
tempts to  describe  it,  appears  exhausted  by  those  who  have 
pone  before  him  in  the  same  track.  He  sees  nothing  new,  or 
peculiar,  in  the  object  wluch  he  would  paint ;  his  conceptions  c 
it  are  loose  and  vague ;  and  his  expressions,  of  course,  feeble 
and  general.  He  gives  ns  words  rather  than  ideas ;  wo  meet 
-^ith  the  language  indeed  of  poetical  description,  but  we  apptft* 
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beud  the  object  described  very  indistinctly.  Whereas,  a  true 
poet  makes  us  imagine  tlial  we  see  it  before  our  eyes  ;  he 
catche:!  the  iliHtin^utshirin:  features  ;  lie  gtvfs  it  the  colours  of 
life  and  reality  ;  Jie  places  it  in  such  a  light  that  a  painter  could 
copy  after  him.  This  happy  talent  is  chiefly  owing  to  a  strong 
imagination^  which  first  receives  a  hvely  impression  of  the 
object;  and  then,  by  employiii;*  a  |iropcr  sidtrction  of  circum- 
sUncds  in  describing^  it,  transmits  that  impression.  In  its  full 
force,  to  the  imagindtion  of  others. 

In  tliis  selection  of  circumstances,  lies  the  great  art  of  pic- 
turesque description.  In  the  first  place,  they  ought  not  to  be 
vulgar  and  common  ones,  such  as  are  apt  to  pass  by  without 
remark  ;  but,  as  much  as  possible,  new  and  original,  which  may 
ratch  the  fancy,  and  draw  attention^  In  the  next  place,  tliey 
ought  to  be  such  as  particularize  tlie  object  described,  and  mark 
it  strongly.  No  description  that  rests  in  generals,  can  be  good  : 
for  we  can  conceive  nothing  clearly  in  tlio  abstract ;  all  distinct 
ideas  are  formed  upon  purticulttrs.  In  the  third  place,  all  the 
circumstances  employed  ought  to  be  uniform^  antl  of  a  piece ; 
that  is,  when  describing  a  great  object,  every  circumstance 
brought  into  view  should  tend  to  aggrandize,  or,  when  descri- 
bing a  gay  and  pleasant  one,  should  tend  to  beautify,  that,  by 
this  means,  the  impression  may  rest  upon  the  imagination^  com- 
plete and  entire ;  and,  lastly,  the  circumstances  in  doscription 
ahould  be  expressed  uith  conciseness,  and  with  simplicity  ;  for 
when  fcilher  too  much  exaggerated,  or  too  long  dwelt  upon  and 
extended,  they  never  fail  to  enfeeble  the  impression  tJiut  is  de- 
signed to  be  made.  Brevity,  almost  always,  contributes  to  vi- 
vacity. These  general  rules  will  be  best  understood  by  illustra- 
tions founded  on  particular  instances. 

Ot*  all  professed  descriptive  compositions,  the  largest  and 
fullest  that  I  am  acquainted  with,  in  any  language,  is  Mr.  Thom- 
son's Seasons ;  a  work  which  possesses  very  uncommon  merit. 
The  style,  in  the  midst  of  much  splendour  ami  strength,  is 
sometimes  harsh,  and  may  be  censured  as  deticient  in  ease  and 
distinctness.  But  notwitlistanding  this  defect,  Thomson  is  a 
strong  and  a  beautiful  describer ;  for  he  had  a  feeling  heart,  and 
a  warm  imagination.  He  had  studied,  and  copied  nature  with 
care.  Enamoured  of  her  beauties,  he  nut  only  described  tliem 
properly,  but  felt  their  impression  with  strong  sensibility.  Tlie 
impression  which  he  felt,  he  transmits  to  his  readers;  and  no 
person  of  taste  can  peruse  any  one  of  his  Seasons,  without 
having  the  ideas  and  feelings  which  belong  to  tK&t  %«^^&axkii 
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ffacalled,  and  rendered  present  to  his  mind.  Several  in«tan< 
of  most  beautiinl  description  might  be  given  from  him ;  such 
the  shower  in  Spring,  the  morning  in  Summer,  and  the  in 
perishing  in  snow  in  Winter.  But  at  present,  I  shall  prodooi 
passage  of  another  kind,  to  show  the  power  of  a  single  W4 
chosen  cirenmstance,  to  heighten  a  description.  In  his  Summ' 
relating  the  effects  of  heat  in  the  torrid  zone,  he  is  led  to  tai 
notice  of  the  pestilence  that  destroyed  the  English  fleet, 
Carthagena,  under  Admiral  Vernon ;  when  he  has  the  foUowi: 
lines : 

—  yon,  fpallant  Vernon,  saw 
The  miserable  scene ;  jron  pitying;  saw 
To  infant  weakness  sunk  tlie  warrior's  arms ; 
Saw  the  deep-rackiiifc  pang ;  the  ghastly  form ; 
The  lip  pale  luiv'rinff ;  and  the  beamless  eye 
No  more  with  ardour  briKfat;  yon  heard  the  fcroans 
Of  agnizing  shrps  from  shore  to  shore ; 
Heard  nightly  plunged,  amid  the  sullen  waves, 
The  n-eqnent  corse.  I^  lOSO 

All  the  circumstances  here  are  properly  chosen,  for  settii 
this  dismal  scene  in  a  strong  light  before  our  eyes.  But  wh 
is  most  striking  in  the  picture,  is  the  last  image.  We  are  co 
ducted  through  all  the  scenes  of  distress,  till  we  come  to  ti 
mortality  prevailing  in  the  fleet,  which  a  vidgar  poet  would  ha' 
descril)ed  by  exaggerated  expressions,  concerning  the  multipli< 
trophies  and  victories  of  death.  But,  how  much  more  is  tl 
imagination  impressed  by  tliis  single  circumstance,  of  dei 
bodies  thrown  over  board  every  night ;  of  the  constant  sound  i 
their  falling  into  tlie  waters ;  and  of  the  admiral  listening  to  tli 
melancholy  sound,  so  often  striking  his  ear  ! 

Heard  nightly  plnnj^d,  amid  the  tolleo  waves, 
Tl*e  frequent  corse.* 

*  Tlie  enloginra  which  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  Lives  of  the  Poets,  glres 
Tliomson,  is  high,  and,  in  my  opinion,  very  just :  "  As  a  writer,  he  is  entitli 
to  one  praise  of  the  highest  kind:  his  mode  of  thinking,  and  of  expressing  h 
thoughts,  is  original.  His  blank  verse  is  no  more  the  blank  verse  of  Millon,  i 
of  ai:y  other  poet,  than  the  rhymf>»  of  Prior  are  the  rhymes  of  Cowley.  Hisoni 
liCM,  Itis  pauses,  his  diction,  are  of  his  own  growth,  without  transcription,  will 
out  imitation.  He  thinks  in  a  peculiar  train,  and  he  thinlts  always  as  a  man 
genius.  He  lookt  round  on  nature  and  lite,  with  the  (;>'c  which  nature  beslov 
only  on  a  poot ;  the  eye  tliiit  diiitinguishes  in  every  tiling  presented  to  its  viei 
whatever  there  is  on  which  imagination  can  delight  to  be  detained ;  and  wii 
a  mind,  tliat  at  once  coinprchcmis  Uie  vast  and  attends  to  the  minute.  Tl 
reader  uf  the  Seasoii»  wonders  thiit  he  never  saw  Itct'ore  whatTliomson  shon 
him,  ami  Utat  he  mvor  yet  has  fcU  what  Thomson  impresses.  His  oescn] 
tioa  of  exteuded  sccues,  and  vmcral  cll'ects,  brings  before  us  the  whole  msj 
nificencti  uf  nuiure,  whether  pleasing  or  dreadful.  Tlie  gaiety  of  Spring*  U 
•plendour  of  summer,  the  tranquillity  of  Autumn,  and  the  horror  of  Wint* 
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Mr.  Parnell'a  Tale  of  tlie  Hermit,  is  conspicuoiu,  through- 
out tiie  whole  of  it,  for  beautiful  descriptive  narration.  The 
manner  of  tlie  Hcruiit*8  setline:  forth  to  visit  the  woHd  ;  his 
ineetiiig  with  a  companioiij  and  tlie  houses  in  which  they  are 
successively  entertuined,  of  Uie  vaitk  man,  the  covetous  man, 
and  tlie  )tfood  man,  are  pieces  of  very  fine  painting,  touched 
with  alight  and  delicate  pencil,  overcharged  with  no  superfluouA 
colouring,  and  conveying  to  us  a  lively  idea  of  the  ol^ectd. 
Dut  of  all  the  English  poems  in  the  descriptive  style,  the  richest 
and  most  remarkahlo,  are  Milton's  Allegro  and  Penseroso.  The 
collection  of  gay  images  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  nu*!oncholy 
ones  on  the  other,  exhibited  in  tliese  two  small  but  inimitably 
line  poems,  are  as  exquisite  as  can  be  conceived.  They  are, 
indeedj  (he  storehouse  wlieiirw  many  succeeding  poets  have  en- 
riched their  descriptions  of  similar  subjects  ;  and  they  alona 
are  sufficient  for  illustrating  the  observations  wliich  I  mad« 
concerning  the  proper  selection  of  circumstances  in  descriptive 
writing.  Take,  for  instance,  the  following  passage  from  tlio 
Penseroso : 

—    ■  ■  I  walk  aoaeen 
On  1b«  dry,  imooth -shaven  Rreen, 
To  heboid  the  waodennt;  moon, 
KidlnK  near  her  hijftifftt  noon, 
Like  one  tliat  had  been  led  astray 
Throri^h  Uie  heaven**  wide  pathleu  w.^r, 
And  ot\  ui  if  her  bead  !»hc  bow'd 
Stoopinc  thro'  a  tlrei'y  clmid. 
OfV,  on  a  plat  ol'  rii'inK  sround, 
I  hear  Ibe  far-off  curtew  loiiiid. 
Over  sooie  wide  watered  fhore, 
SwinsiufT  slow  with  fioliiiiD  roaf  : 
Or,  itthe  air  will  not  permit, 
Same  slill  removed  place  will  fit. 
Were  cflowin^  ember*  through  tltc  ivon 
Tcacb  li|;bt  to  rountertrit  a  (;U>otn  ; 
Far  from  all  rcaort  uf  mirth, 
Save  the  cricket  on  the  hearth, 
Or  the  bellmau'fi  drnwoy  rhnrm. 
To  biMs  Ihe  door»  from  nightly  barmt 
Or  let  niy  lamp,  at  midnight  hour 
)Ib  »e*'n  in  »ome  hich  lonely  lower, 
^Vhere  1  may  oiitwatcb  the  Bear 
U  UU  thrice  great  Hermes,  or  onspberi'. 


lnle»  in  Iheir  turn,  potsru^ion  of  the  mind.  The  poet  leads  us  tlirongh  the 
Appi'uranren  of  tbin;;*,  as  lluy  are  «tueeMivcly  varied  by  the  viciwiltndM  of 
ti.e  year,  mtd  imiiarts  to  n»  *q  miuh  of  hit  own  enthii»ia*m,  tliat  onr  Ihonjlit* 
expand  wiiU  hi^  iniatctry,  and  kindk- with  his  sentiments."  Tlie  cenanre  which 
the  .tniiie  eminent  rrilic  pa6>i;«  upon  Ilionmon'B  diction,  is  no  less  jo^t  and  well 
founded  :  ihai  **  it  ia  too  exuberant,  and  may  somotimci  be  diluted  with  ftUiu« 
Ibe  ear  more  than  the  mind." 
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The  tpiiit  of  Plato  to  unfold 
What  worlds  or  what  vaak  kkIoiu  hold 
Th'  immortal  raiod,  that  hath  fonook 
Her  mansion  in  his  Beshly  nook ; 
And  of  those  daemons  that  are  found 
In  fire,  air,  flood,  or  nnder-fp-onnd. 

Here^  there  are  no  unmeaning  general  expressions  ;  all  is  pc 
ticular ;  all  is  picturesque ;  nothing  forced  or  exaggerated ;  fa 
a  simple  style,  and  a  collection  of  strong  expressive  image 
which  are  all  of  one  class,  and  reual  a  number  of  similar  ideas 
the  melancholy  kind :  particularly  the  walk  by  moon-light ;  tl 
sound  of  the  curfew-bell  heard  distant ;  the  dying  embers  in  tl 
chamber  ;  the  bellman*s  call ;  and  the  lamp  seen  at  midnight, 
the  high  lonely  tower.  We  may  observe,  too,  the  concisene 
of  the  poet's  manner.  He  does  not  rest  long  on  one  circuu 
stance,  or  employ  a  great  many  words  to  describe  it ;  whii 
always  makes  the  impression  faint  and  languid ;  but  placing 
iu  one  strong  point  of  view^  full  and  clear  before  the  reader,  1 
there  leaves  it. 

*'  From  his  shield  and  his  helmet,**  says  Homer,  describii 
one  of  his  heroes  in  battle,  *  from  his  shield  and  his  hehxK 
there  sparkled  an  incessant  blaze ;  like  the  autumnal  star,  wbi 
it  appears  in  its  brightness  from  the  waters  of  the  ocean."  Tl 
is  short  and  lively :  but  when  it  comes  hito  Mr.  Pope*s  hand, 
evaporates  in  three  pompous  lines,  each  of  which  repeats  tl 
same  image  in  different  words  : 

Hi^h  on  his  helm  celestial  lightning  play* 
His  beamy  shield  emits  a  living  ray;    . 
Tir  unwearied  blaze  incessant  streams  supplies, 
Uke  the  red  star  that  fires  th'  autumnal  skies. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  in  general,  that,  in  describing  solen 
or  great  objects,  the  concise  manner  is  almost  always  propc 
Descriptions  of  gay  and  smiling  scenes  can  bear  to  be  mo 
amplified  and  prolonged ;  as  strength  is  not  the  predoniina 
quality  expected  in  these.  But  where  a  sublime  or  a  pathet 
impression  is  intended  to  be  made,  energy  is  above  all  thin( 
required.  The  imagination  ought  then  to  be  seized  at  onc< 
and  it  is  far  more  deeply  impressed  by  one  strong  and  ardei 
image,  than  by  the  anxious  minuteness  of  laboured  illustratio 
— *•  His  face  was  without  form,  and  dark,"  says  0&sian,  desci 
bing  a  ghont ;  "  the  stars  dim  twinkling  througli  his  forn 
thrice  he  sighed  over  the  hero ;  and  thrice  tlie  winds  of  the  nig 
roared  around." 

It  deserves  attention  too,  that  in  describing  inanimate  natai 
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objects,  the  poet,  in  order  to  enliveu  his  description,  ought  always 
to  mix  living  beings  witli  them.  The  scenes  of  dead  and  still 
hfe  are  apt  to  pall  upon  us,  if  thf  poet  do  not  sug^st  sentiments, 
and  introduce  life  and  action  into  his  description.  This  m  well 
known  to  every  painter  who  is  a  master  of  his  art.  SeUInra 
has  any  beautiful  landscape  been  drawn,  witliout  some  human 
bein^  represented  on  the  canvas,  as  beholding  it,  or  on  some  ac- 
count concerned  in  it. 

Hir  t^cVuW  fontfi  ;  Iiir  nintlia  pr&ta,  Lyrori ; 

Hie  Dcmu&;  liic  ipso  iccum  coiiftumercr  wo.* — ErU  x.  42. 

The  touching  part  nf  these  fine  lines  of  Virgil's  is  the  last, 
wliieh  sef.s  before  us  the  interest  of  two  lovers  in  this  rural 
scene.  A  long  descriptit>n  of  the  fontes,  the  tt^mus,  and  tlie  prata, 
in  the  most  pnetiral  modern  manner,  would  have  been  insipid 
without  this  stroke,  which,  in  a  few  words,  brings  home  to  the 
heart  all  the  beauties  of  the  place  :  "  hie  ipso  tecum  consumcrer 
aivo.**  It  is  a  great  beauty  in  MHton's  Allegro,  tliat  it  is  all  ulive 
and  full  of  persons. 

Every  thing,  as  I  before  said,  in  description,  should  be  as 
marked  and  particular  as  possible^  in  order  to  imprint  on  the 
mind  a  distinct  and  complete  image.  A  hill,  a  river,  or  a  lake^ 
rises  up  more  conspicuous  to  tlie  faticy,  when  some  particular 
lake^  or  river,  or  hill,  is  specified,  than  when  the  terms  are  left 
general.  Most  of  tlie  ancient  writers  have  been  sensible  of  the 
advantage  which  this  gives  to  description.  Thus,  in  that  beau- 
tiful pastoral  composition,  the  Son^  of  Solomon,  the  images 
ore  commonly  particularized  by  the  objects  to  which  they 
allude.  «  It  is  the  rose  of  Sharon  ;  the  lily  of  the  valleys  ;  the 
flock  which  feeds  on  Mount  Gilead ;  the  stream  which  comes 
from  Mount  Lebanon.  Come  with  me,  from  Lebanon,  my 
spouse;  look  from  the  top  of  Amana,  from  the  the  top  of  Slienir 
and  Hermon,  from  the  mountains  of  the  leopards."  Ch.  iv.  8. 
So  Horace  : 

Quid  dedicatnm  potcit  Apollincm 
Vntf^sf  quid  orat,  de  patrm  iinvtim 
l''nndflns  liqiiorrmf  non  opirna* 
SHrdinIx  sct*i:te«  feracU; 
Kon  u-sliioAS-  i;r.ita  CnUbriiv 
Aimeutn  ;  uoii  aiiniin,  ant  t^bnr  Iiidictim. 
Non  riira,  mu"?  Liit^  quicU 
Mnrdei  dquit,  taiituiuus  amob.t — Lib.  I.  Ode  XKxI.  1 

*  **  Here  coolitif;  fountain]!  roll  thro*  flow'ry  tnr.i<)s, 

llorc  wood»,  Lycorif,  lift  their  verdant  hvads. 

Mere  could  I  wear  ray  carclets  lile  away, 

Aiiil  iu  tliy  ann*  ioifaiibly  decay."— W 
t  '^  When  at  Apolln's  hallowed  •thrine 

Tlie  poet  haili  Ww  puw'r  dwrnc 
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i  Both  Homer  and  Virgil  are  remarkable  for  the  talent  of 

etical  description.  In  Virgil's  second  ^neidj  where  he  deacF 
the  burning  and  sacking  of  Troy,  the  particulars  are  so  ^ 
selected  and  represented,  that  tiie  reader  finds  himself  in 
midst  of  that  scene  of  horror.  The  death  of  Priiun,  especii 
may  be  singled  out  as  a  master-piece  of  description.  All 
circumstances  of  the  aged  monarch  arraying  himself  in  anou 
when  he  finds  the  enemy  making  themselves  masters  of  ttiec 
his  meeting  with  his  family,  who  are  taking  shelter  at  an  al 
in  the  court  of  the  palace,  and  their  placing  him  in  the  midsl 
them  ;  his  indignation  when  he  beholds  Pyrrhus  slaughtering  < 
of  his  sons ;  the  feeble  dart  which  he  throws  ;  with  Pyrrhi 
brutal  behaviour,  and  bis  manner  of  putting  the  old  man  to  da 
are  painted  in  the  most  atfecting  manner^  and  with  a  mastc 
hand.   All  Homer's  battles,  and  Milton's  account,  both  of  Pa 

i  dise  and  of  the  infernal  regions,  furnish  many  beautiful  instan 

of  poetical  description.  Ossian,  too,  paints  in  strong  and  liv 
colours,  though  he  employs  few  circumstances ;  and  his  cl 
excellency  lies  in  painting  to  the  heart  One  of  his  fullest 
scriptions  is  the  following,  of  the  ruins  of  Balclutha  :  '^  I  hi 
seen  the  walls  of  Balclutha,  but  they  were  desolate.  The  1 
had  resounded  within  the  halls  ;  and  the  voice  of  the  people 
now  heard  no  more.  The  stream  of  Glutha  was  removed  fr 
.  its  place,  by  the  fall  of  the  walls  ;  the  thistle  shook  there 
lonely  head  ;  the  moss  whistled  to  the  wind.  The  fox  looi 
out  at  the  window ;  the  rank  grass  waved  round  his  he 
Desolate  is  the  dwelling  of  Moina.  Silence  is  the  house 
her  fatliers."  Shakespeare  cannot  be  omitted  on  this  occasi 
as  singularly  eminent  for  painting  with  the  pencil  of  natu 
Though  it  be  in  manners  and  characters  that  his  chief  < 
cellency  lies,  yet  his  scenery  also  is  often  exquisite,  and  happ 
described  by  a  single  stroke  ;  as  in  that  fine  line  of  the  *^  M 
chant  of  Venice, »  which  conveys  to  the  fancy  as  natural  a 
beautiful  an  image  as  can  possibly  be  exhibited  in  so  few  won 

How  sweet  the  moonUKht  sleeps  upon  this  bauk! 
Here  will  we  Rit,  &c. 

And  here  his  6r&t  libation  pour^. 

What  is  the  bleesins  i>c  implort-s? 

He  nor  desires  the  stvelting  griiin. 

That  yellows  o'er  Sardinia's  plaiii» 

Nor  the  fair  herds  that  lowini;  I'cimI 

On  warm  Calabria's  llowery  meat) ; 

Nor  ivory  of  spotless  shiuc; ; 

Nor  Kold  forth  flamiu;;  from  the  mine; 

Nor  the  rich  fields  that  Liris  laves. 

And  «ats  away  with  silent  waves.—ritANcifs. 
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Macb  of  tlie  beauty  of  dene riptive  poetry  depends  upon  a 
'ri^lit  choico  of  rpitliets.     Muiiy  potits,  it  muitt  bo  confessed,  are 

too  cureless  in  this  particular.  Epithets  are  frequently  brought 
[in  merely  to  coiriplete   (ho  verse,  or   make  tlie  rhyme  annwer  , 

ind  hence  they  arc  mt  unmeiining  and  redundant;  cipletive 
jivords  only,  wtiicL,  in  place  of  adding  any  thing  to  the  descrip- 
ition,  clog  and  enervate  it.  Virgil's  **  Liquiili  fontes,"  and 
onice^s  *  Prata  eaiiis  albicant  pruinis,"  must,  I  am  afraid,  bo 

assigned  lo  Uiis  class  :    for,  to  denote  by    an  epithet  that  wiiter 

1$  lifptid,  ortliat  snow  is  white,  is  no  better  than  mere  tautology. 

Svery  epitlict  should  eitlier  add  a  new  idea  to  the  word  which  it 
'^qualiiies^  or  at  leant  serve  to  raise  and  heighten  its  known  signi- 
fication.    So  in  Milton 


Who  iliall  tempt  with  wamlering  feet 

Tlie  durk,  unbottom'd,  tnfinite  iihyw, 

And  (tironi^h  the  pulpablc  olxcurr.  And  out 

HU  uncouth  way  '  or  sprcnti  liit'  ally  flight, 

Vpborne  with  indcl'.iti^ble  win;;». 

Over  tUe  vail  abrupt  f  B«  H. 

'he   epithets  employed   here  plainly  add  strength  to   the  de» 
(cHplion,  and   assist  the  fancy  in  conceiving  it  ; — the  wander- 
ing feet —  the  unbottomed  abyss  —  the   palpable  obsurc  —  the 
Incouth  way  —  the  indefatigable  wing  —  serve  to  render  the 
Images  more  complete  and  distinct.     But  there  are  many  general 
lithets,  which,  though   they   appear  to  raise  the  signitication 
>f  the  word  to  which  they  arc  joinedt  yet  leave  it  so  undeter- 
lined.  and  are  now    become  so  trite  and   beaten   in    poetical 
lAngun<;e.   as  to  l>e  perfectly   insipid.     Of  this  kind  are  **  bar- 
larous  discord  —  hateful  eavy  —  mighty  chiefs  —  bloody  war — 
gloomy  shades  —  direful  scenes,"  and  a  tliousand  more   of  the 
le  kind  which  we  meet  with  occasionally  in  good  poets  ;  but 
'ith  which    poets   of   inferior   genius    abound    every  where, 
the    great  props  of  their   alfocled  sublimity.      They  give  a 
^rl  of  swell  to  the  language,  and  raise  it  above  the  tone  of 
(rose  ;  but  they  serve  not  in  tlie  leant  to  illustrate  the  object 
'described;  on  the  contrary,  they   load  the  style  witli  a  languid 
verbosity. 

Sometimes  it  is   in   the  power  of  a  poet  of  genius,  by  one 
rell  chosen  epithet,  to  accomplish  a  description,  and  by  means 
a  single  word,  lo  paint  a  whole  scene  to  ll»e  fancy.     We  may 
mark  this  cflTect  of  an  epithet  in  the  following  fine  lines  of 
[ilton's  Lycidas  : 

Wli«r«  rfufc  yw,  nymph*,  wlira  ibe  remor^lcudeep 
Cltit'd  a'er  tUe  Uca*!  i(  v^ur  lov'd  Lyciduf 
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For  neither  were  ye  playioK  on  tl»e  steep. 
Where  your  old  bards,  the  uunous  Druids,  lie. 
Nor  on  the  itha^y  top  of  Mona  big:h. 
Nor  yet  where  J)cTa  spreads  her  wicmrd  stream. 

Among  these  wild  sceqes,  "Deva's  wizard  stream,'*  is 
admirably  imaged ;  by  this  one  word,  presenting  to  the  fancy 
all  the  romantic  ideas,  of  a  river  flowing  througii  a  deso- 
late country,  with  banks  haunted  by  wizards  and  enchant- 
ers.  Akin  to  this  is  an  epithet  which  Horace  gives  to  the 
river  Hydaspes.  A  good  man,  says  he,  stands  in  need  of  do 
arms. 

Sire  per  Syrtes  iter  astnosas, 
Sive  factama  per  inhospitalem 
Cancasnm  ;  vel  quae  loca  fabnIosttB 

Idunbit  Hydaspes.'—l.  od.  22.  5. 

This  epithet,  **  fabulosus,"  one  of  the  commentators  on  Horaw 
has  changed  into  *  sabulosus"  or  '  sandy ;'  substituting,  by  a 
strange  want  of  taste,  the  common  and  trivial  epithet  of '  the 
sandy  river,'  in  place  of  that  beautiful  picture  which  the  poet 
gives  us,  by  calling  Hydaspes  *  the  romantic  river,*  or  the  scene 
of  adventures  and  poetic  tales. 

Virgil  has  employed  an  epithet  with  great  beauty  and  pro- 
priety, when  accounting  for  Deedalus  not  having  engraved  the 
fortune  of  his  son  Icarus  : 

Bis  conatnt  erat  casns  effiogere  in  anrOf 
Bis  patriae  cecidere  manus.t — v£n.  vi.  M2, 

These  instances,  and  observations,  may  give  some  jnst  idea 
of  true  poetical  description.  We  have  reason  always  to  di^ 
tnist  an  author's  descriptive  talents,  when  we  find  him  labu 
rious  and  turgid,  amassing  common -place  epithets  and  general 
expressions,  to  work  up  a  high  conception  of  some  object, 
of  which,  after  all,  we  can  form  but  an  indistinct  idea.  The 
best  describers  are  simple  aiid  concise.  They  set  before  us  such 

'*  Whetner  throufrh  Lybia's  burning  sands 
Our  journey  leads,  or  Scytbia's  lands, 
Amidst  tb'  unhospitable  waste  of  snows. 
Or  where  the  fabulous  Hydaspes  6ows."— Francis. 

"  Here  hapless  Icarus  had  found  his  part. 
Had  not  the  father's  grief  restrained  his  art ; 
He  twice  essayed  to  cast  his  son  in  gold. 

Twice  from  bis  hand  he  dropp'd  the  foiming  mould."— Dryoeh, 
In  ibU  translation  the  thought  is  justly  given  ;  but  the  beauty  of  the  cxpret- 
■ioa.  **  pitriife  manus,"  which  in  the  original  conveys  the  thought  with  so  much 
tra4eneM,t»lott. 
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(entiirej  of  an  object,  ns,  on  the  iirst  vie^,  strike  and  warm 
the  fancy  ;  they  give  us  ideas  which  a  statuary  or  a  painter 
rould  lay  hold  of,  and  work  after  them ;  which  ia  one  of  the 
strongest  and  most  decisive  trials  of  real  merit  of  de^icrip- 
tion. 


LECTURE  XLI. 


THE  POETRY  OF  THE  HEBREWS. 

Among  the  various  kinds  of  poetry,  which  we  are  at 
present  employed  ia  examinin;^,  the  ancient  Hebrew  poetry,  or 
that  of  the  Scriptures,  justly  deserves  a  place.  Viewing  these 
aacred  books  in  no  higher  lights  than  as  they  present  to  us  the 
most  ancient  monumeuts  of  poetry  eitant,  at  tliis  day,  in  tlie 
world,  they  aOford  a  curious  object  of  criticism.  They  display 
I  tiie  taste  of  a  remote  age  and  countr3%  They  exhibit  a  species 
of  composition,  very  different  from  any  other  with  which  we  are 
acquainted^  and,  at  the  same  time,  beautiful.  Considered  as  in- 
spired writings,  they  give  rise  to  discussions  of  another  kind< 
But  it  is  our  business,  at  present,  to  consider  them  not  m  a 
theological,  but  in  a  critical  view :  and  it  must  needs  give  plea- 
aure,  if  we  shall  find  the  beauty  and  dignity  of  the  composition 
adequate  to  tlie  weight  and  importance  of  tfie  matter.  Dr. 
XiOwUi's  learned  treatise,  **  De  Sacra  Poesi  Uebrfeorum,"  ought 
to  be  perused  by  all  who  desire  to  become  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  this  subject.  It  is  a  work  exceedingly  valuable,  both  for 
(the  elegance  of  its  composition,  and  for  tJie  justness  of  tiie  criti- 
cism which  it  contains.  In  this  Lecture,  as  I  cannot  illustrate 
the  subject  with  more  benefit  to  tlie  reader,  than  by  following 
the  track  of  that  ingenious  author,  I  shall  make  much  use  of  his 
observations. 

I  need  not  spend  many  words  in  showing,  that  among  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  there  is  such  an  apparent  diversity 
in  style,  as  sufficiently  discovers,  which  of  them  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  poetical,  and  which  as  prose  compositions.  A\Tiile 
tlie  historical  books,  and  legislative  writings  of  Moses,  are 
evidently  prosaic  in  the  composition^  the  book  of  Job,  the 
Psalms  of  David,  the  Song  of  Solomon,  the  Lamentations  of 
Jeremiah,  a  great  part  of  the  prophetical  writings,  an<l  several 
passages   scattered   occasionally  through  the  historical  books. 
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carry  tho  most  plain  and  distinf^sliing  markji   of   pool 
writing. 

There  is  not  the  least  reason  for  doubting,  that  origin 
these  were  written  in  verse,  or  some  kind  of  measured  numbc 
though,  as  the  ancient  pronunciation  of  the  Hebrew  languag 
DOW  lost,  we  are  not  able  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  Hebj 
verse,  or  at  most  can  ascertain  it  but  imperfectly.  Concern 
this  point  there  have  been  great  controversies  among  lean 
men,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  our  present  purpose  to  disci 
Taking  the  Old  Testament  in  our  own  translation,  which  is 
tremely  literal,  we  find  plain  marks  of  many  parts  of  tlie  origi 
being  written  in  a  measured  style ;  and  the  "  disjecti  meml 
poetsB"  often  show  themselves.  Let  any  person  read  the  hiaU 
cal  introduction  to  the  book  of  Job,  contained  ia  the  first  i 
second  chapters,  and  then  go  on  to  Job's  speech  in  the  be; 
Ding  of  the  third  chapter,  and  he  cannot  avoid  being  sensil 
that  he  passes  all  at  once  from  the  region  of  prose  to  thai 
poetry.  Not  only  the  poetical  sentiments,  and  the  figured  st; 
warn  him  of  the  change  ;  but  the  cadence  of  tlie  aentence,  i 
the  arrangement  of  the  words,  are  sensibly  altered ;  the  chai 
is  as  great  as  when  he  passes  from  reading  Csssar's  Comm 
taries  to  read  Virgil's  ^neid.  This  is  sufficient  to  ahow  t 
the  sacred  Scriptures  contain,  what  must  be  called  poetry  in 
atrictest  sense  of  that  word ;  and  I  shall  afterwards  show,  t 
they  contain  instances  of  most  of  the  different  forma  of  poeti 
writing. '  It  may  be  proper  to  remark,  in  passing,  that  hei 
arises  a  most  invincible  argument  in  honour  of  poetry.  No  jp 
son  can  imagine  that  to  be  a  frivolous  and  contemptible  i 
which  has  been  employed  by  writers  under  divine  inspirati 
and  has  been  chosen  as  a  proper  channel  for  conveying  to 
world  the  knowledge  of  divine  truth. 

From  the  earliest  times,  music  and  poetry  were  cultiva 
among  the  Hebrews.  In  the  days  of  the  judges,  mention 
made  of  the  sshools  or  colleges  of  the  prophets ;  where  < 
part  of  the  employment  of  tlie  persons  trained  in  such  scho 
was,  to  sing  the  praises  of  God,  accompanied  with  various 
struments.  In  the  first  book  of  Samuel  (chap.  x.  7.)  we  find, 
a  public  occasion,  a  company  of  these  prophets  coming  do 
from  the  hill  where  their  school  was,  **  prophesying, ••  it  is  sa 
•  with  the  psaltery,  tabret,  and  harp  before  them."  But  in  i 
days  of  King  David,  music  and  poetry  were  carried  to  th 
greatest  height.  For  the  service  of  the  tabernacle,  he  appoint 
lour  thousand  Levites,  divided  into  twenty-four  coursefl^   d 
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naraballed  under  several  icaUors,  whose  sole  business  it  was  to 
bing  hymns,  au<l  lo  portonii  the  iiiatruiueiitul  nmsic  in  the  public 
womhip.  Asaph»  Heinnn,  and  Jcdutliun^  were  the  chief  direc- 
tors of  tlie  music ;  and  Irom  the  titles  of  some  psalms,  it  would 
appear  that  tliey  were  also  eminent  composers  of  hymns  or 
sacred  poems.  In  chapter  xxv.  of  the  first  book  of  Chi-onicleSy 
an  account  is  given  of  David's  institutions,  relatiug^  to  the  sacred 
music  and  poetry  ;  which  were  certainly  more  costly,  more 
splendid,  and  magniScept,  than  ever  obtained  in  the  public  ser- 
vice of  any  other  nation. 

The  general  construction  of  the  Hebrew  poetry  is  of  a  sin- 
f^ular  nature,  and  peculiar  to  itself.  It  consists  in  dividing  every 
period  into  correspondent,  for  the  most  part  into  equal  members, 
which  answer  to  one  another,  both  in  sense  and  sound.  In  the 
first  member  of  the  period  a  sentiment  is  expressed;  and  in  the 
necond  member,  the  same  sentiment  is  amplified,  or  is  repeated 
in  difTcrcnt  terms,  or  sometimes  contrasted  with  its  opposite, 
but  in  such  a  manner  that  the  same  structure,  and  nearly  tl» 
same  number  of  words,  is  preserved.  This  is  the  general  strain 
of  all  the  Hebrew  poetry.  Instances  of  it  occur  every  where  on 
opening  the  Old  Testament.  Thus,  in  Psalm  tc\-i.  **  Sing  unto 
the  Lord  a  new  sonj; — Sing  unto  the  Lord,  all  the  earth.  Sing 
unto  the  Lord,  ami  bless  his  name — show  forth  his  salvaticm 
from  day  to  day.  Declare  his  glory  among  (he  lieathrn — his 
wonders  among  all  tlte  people.  For  the  Lord  is  great,  and 
greatly  to  be  praised — He  is  to  be  feared  above  all  the  gods. 
Honour  and  majesty  are  before  him — strength  and  beauty  are 
in  his  sanctuarj*."  It  is  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  this  form 
of  composition,  tliat  our  version,  though  in  prose,  retains  so 
much  of  a  poetical  cast  For  the  version  being  strictly  word 
for  word  after  the  original,  the  form  and  order  of  the  original 
sentence  are  preserved ;  which  by  this  artificial  structure,  this 
regular  alternation  and  correspondence  of  parts,  makes  the  ear 
sensible  of  a  departure  from  tho  common  style  and  tone  of 
prose. 

The  origin  of  this  form  of  poftical  composition  among  the 
Hebrews,  is  clearly  to  be  deduced  from  the  manner  in  which 
tlieir  aacred  hymns  were  wont  to  be  sung.  They  were  accom- 
panied with  music,  and  they  were  performed  by  choirs  or  bands 
ftf  singers  and  musicians,  who  answered  alternately  to  each 
other.  AVhen,  for  instance,  one  band  began  the  hymn  thus : 
•  The  f iOrd  reignetb,  let  the  earth  rejoice  ;*  the  chorus,  or  semi- 
chorutf,  took  up  the  corresponding  vcraiclo :  *  Let  <be  multirude 
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of  the  isles  be  glad  thereof.'*—*'  Clouds  and  darknoss  are  roi 

about  him,"  sung  the  one ;  the  other  replied,  *  Judgment  i 
righteousness  are  the  habitation  of  his  throne."  And  in  -i 
manner  their  poetry,  when  set  to  music,  naturally  divided  it 
into  a  succession  of  strophes  and  antistrophes  correapondeni 
each  other;  whence,  it  is  probable,  the  antiphon,  or  response 
in  the  public  religious  service  of  so  many  ChriBtian  churcli 
derived  its  origin. 

We  are  expressly  told,  in  the  book  of  Esra,  that  the  Levi 
sung  in  this  manner ;  **  alternatum,"  or  by  course  (Essra  liL  11 
and  some  of  David's  Psalms  bear  plain  marks  of  their  bej 
composed  in  order  to  be  thus  performed.  The  24th  Psalm^ 
particular,  which  b  thought  to  have  been  composed  on 
great  and  solemn  occasion  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant  beJ 
brought  back  to  Mount  Zion,  must  have  had  a  noble  efii 
when  performed  after  this  manner,  as  Dr.  Lowth  bas  iUustra 
it  The  whole  people  are  supposed  to  be  attending  the  proc 
sion.  The  Levites  and  singers,  divided  into  their  aevc 
courses,  and  accompanied  with  all  their  musical  iustrumei 
led  the  way.  After  the  introduction  to  the  Psalm,  in  the  t 
first  verses,  when  the  procession  begins  to  ascend  the  saa 
mount,  the  question  is  put,  as  by  a  semi-ohorus,  '^  Who  sli 
ascend  unto  the  hill  of  the  Lord,  and  who  shaU  stand  in  his  h 
place?"  The  response  is  made  by  the  full  chorus  with  I 
greatest  dignity  :  "  He  that  hath  clean  hands  and  a  pare  heai 
who  hath  not  lifted  up  his  soul  to  vanity,  nor  sworn  deceitfuU; 
As  the  procession  approaches  to  the  doors  of  the  tabemac 
the  chorus,  with  all  their  instruments,  join  in  this  exclamatio 
**  Lift  up  your  heads,  ye  gates,  and  be  ye  lifted  up,  ye  everlasti 
doors,  and  the  King  of  Glory  shall  come  in."  Here  the  sei 
chorus  plainly  breaks  in,  as  with  a  lower  voice,  "  Who  is  t 
King  of  Glory?"  and  at  the  moment  when  the  ark  is  introduc 
into  the  tabernacle,  the  response  is  made' by  the  burst  of  1 
whole  chorus :  «  The  Lord,  strong  and  mighty ;  the  Lo] 
mighty  in  battle."  I  take  notice  of  this  instance  tlie  rather, 
it  serves  to  show  how  muah  the  grace  and  magnihcence  of  ( 
sacred  poems,  as  indeed  of  all  poems,  depends  upon  our  kno 
ing  the  particular  occasions  for  which  they  were  composed,  a 
the  particular  circumstances  to  which  tbey  were  adapted ;  a 
how  much  of  this  beauty  must  now  be  lost  to  us,  through  c 
imperfect  acquaintance  with  many  particulars  of  the  Hebn 
liistory,  and  Hebrew  rites. 

The  method  of  composition  which  has  been  explained^ 
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correspondent  veraicles,  being  universally  introduced  into  tlie 
hymns  or  musical  poetry  of  the  Jews,  easily  spread  itself 
tJirou»;li  their  other  poetical  writings,  which  were  not  drsij^ned 
to  hv:  »mv^  in  alternate  portions,  and  which  therefore  did  not  so 
much  require  this  mode  of  composition.  But  the  mode  became 
familiar  to  their  ears,  and  carried  wltli  it  a  certain  solemn 
nttijesty  of  style,  particularly  suited  to  sacred  subjects.  Hence, 
throughout  the  prophetical  writings,  we  find  it  prevailing  as 
much  as  in  the  Psalms  of  David ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  prophet 
Isaiah  (chap.  Ix.  1.)  '^  Arise,  shine,  for  thy  li^lit  is  come,  and 
the  glory  of  the  Lord  is  risen  upon  thee :  For,  !o  !  darkness 
shall  cover  the  earth,  and  gross  darkness  the  people.  But  the 
Lord  shall  rise  upon  thee,  and  his  glory  shall  be  seen  upon  thee, 
and  tile  Gentiles  shall  come  to  thy  light,  and  kings  to  the 
brightuess  of  thy  rising."  This  form  of  writing  is  one  of  the 
great  characteristics  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  poetry;  very  dif- 
ferent from,  and  even  opposite  to,  the  style  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  poets. 

Independently  of  this  peculiar  mode  of  construction,  the 
sacred  poetry  is  distinguished  by  the  highest  beauties  of  strong, 
concise,  bold,  and  figurative  expression. 

Conciseness  and  strength  are  two  of  its  most  remarkable 
characters.  One  might  indeed  at  first  imagine,  Uiat  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Hebrew  poets,  of  always  amplifying  tlie  same  thought, 
by  repetition  or  contrast,  might  tend  to  enfeeble  their  style. 
But  they  conduct  themselves  so  as  not  to  produce  this  effect. 
Their  sentences  are  always  short.  Few  superfiuotis  words  are 
uied.  The  same  thought  is  never  dwelt  upon  long.  To  their 
conciseness  and  sobriety  of  expression,  their  poetry  is  indebted 
for  much  of  its  sublimity ;  and  all  writers  wlio  attempt  the  sub- 
lime, might  profit  much  by  imitating,  in  this  respect,  the  style 
of  the  Old  Testament.  For,  as  I  have  formerly  had  occasion  to 
show,  nothing  is  so  great  an  enemy  to  the  sublime,  as  prolixity 
or  dilfuscness.  The  mind  is  never  so  much  affected  by  any 
great  idea  that  is  presented  to  it,  as  when  it  is  struck  all  at 
once  ;  by  attempting  to  prolong  the  impression,  we  at  the  same 
time  weaken  it.  Most  of  the  ancient  original  poets  of  all  na- 
tions are  simple  and  concise.  The  superfluities  and  excrescences 
of  style  were  the  result  of  imitation  in  after-times;  when  compo- 
sition passed  into  inferior  hands,  and  flowed  from  art  and  study, 
more  than  from  native  genius. 

No  writings  whatever  abound  so  much  with  the  most  hold 
and  animated  figures,  as  the  sacred  books.     It  is  prorfr  lo 
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dwell  a  little  upon  this  article;  as,  throtigh  oitr  early  fnmiliaril 
with  these  books,  a  familiarity  too  often  with  the  sound  of  U 
words,  rathei  than  with  their  sense  and  meaning,  beauties  * 
style  escape  ua  in  the  Scripture,  which,  in  any  other  book,  w«u] 
draw  particular  attention.  MetaphorM,  comparisons,  aUfgorie 
and  personifications,  are  there  particularly  frequent,  fn  ordi 
to  do  justice  to  these,  it  is  necessary  that  we  transport  ourselv* 
as  much  as  we  can  into  the  land  of  JudEca ;  and  place  before  o< 
eyes  that  scenery,  and  those  objects,  with  which  the  Hebr^ 
writers  were  conversant.  Some  attention  of  this  kind  is  rf>qu 
site,  in  onler  to  relish  the  writing;^  of  any  poet  of  a  foreig 
country,  and  a  different  asje.  For  the  imagery  of  every  goo 
poet  is  copied  from  nature  and  real  life ;  if  it  were  not  so, 
could  not  be  lively ;  and  therefore,  in  order  to  enter  into  tl 
propriety  of  his  images,  we  must  endeavour  to  place  ourselves  i 
his  situation.  Now  we  shall  find,  that  the  metaphors  and  con 
parisons  of  the  Hebrew  poets  present  to  us  a  very  beautiful  vie 
of  the  natural  objects  of  their  own  country,  and  of  the  arts  an 
employments  of  their  common  life. 

Natural  objects  are,  in  some  measure,  common  to  them  wit 
^poets  of  all  ages  and  countries.     Light  and  darkness,  trees  an 
tlowers,   the    forest  and  the   cultivated  field,   suggest  to  thei 
many  beautiful  figures.     But,  in  order  to  relish  their  figures  < 
this  kind,  we  must  take  notice,  tliat  several  of  them  arise  froi 
the  particular  circumstances  of  tlie  land  of  Judfca.     During  Ih 
summer  months  little  or  no  rain  falls  throughout  all  that  regioar 
While  (he  heats  continued,  the  country  was  intolerably  parcbed; 
want  of  water  was  a  great  distress  ;  and  a  plentiful  shower  fa' 
ing,  or  a  rivulet  breaking  forth,  altered  the  whole  face  of  na 
and  introduced  much  higher  ideas  of  refreshment  and  pleasu 
than  the  like  causes  can  suggest  to   us.     Hence,  to  reprcsei 
distress,  such  frequent  allusions  among  them,  "  to  a  dry  a 
thirsty  land  where  no  water  is  ;**  and  hence,  to  describe  a  ch 
from  distress  to  prosperity,   their  metaphors  are  founded  on  the 
fulling  of  showers,  and  tiie  bursting  out  of  springs  in  tlie  dese 
Thus  in  Isaiali,  **  The  wilderness  and  the  solitary  place  ftball 
glad,  and  the  desert  shall  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the  rose.     F 
in   the  wilderness  shall   waters  break  out,  and  streams  in  t 
desert ;  and  the  parched  ground  shall  become  a  pool,  and  t 
thirsty  land,  fiprings  of  water ;  in  the  habitation  of  dragons  there 
shall  be  grass,   with  rushes  and   reeds."    Chap.  xxxv.  1,  6, 
Images  of  this  nature  are  very  familiar  to  Isaiah,  and  occur 
many  |)art«  of  bvs  book. 
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Again,  as  Judsa  was  a  hilly  country,  it  was,  daring  the  rainy 
mondis..  nxporttrd  to  frequent  inundations  by  the  rushing  of 
turrenls  which  came  down  suddenly  tVotn  the  inountaiux,  and 
carried  every  thin;^  before  tliem  ;  and  Jordan,  their  only  grea* 
riTer>  annually  overflowed  its  banks.  Hence,  tlie  frequent  allu- 
sions to  **  tlie  noise  and  the  rushings  of  many  waters;"  and 
hence  great  calamities  so  often  compared  to  the  overflowing  tor- 
rent, which,  in  such  a  country,  must  have  been  images  particu- 
larly striking :  "  Deep  callelii  unto  deep  at  the  noise  of  thy 
water-spouts  :  all  tliy  waves  and  thy  billows  are  gone  over  me  " 
Psalm  xlii.  7. 

The  two  most  remarkable  mounttins  of  the  country  were 
Lebanon  and  Carrae!  :  tlie  former  noted  for  its  lieight,  and  the 
woods  of  lofty  cedars  that  covered  it;  the  latter,  for  its  beauty 
and  fertility,  the  richness  of  its  vines  and  olives.  Hence,  with 
the  greatest  propriety,  Lebanon  is  employed  as  an  image 
of  whatever  is  great,  strong,  or  magnificent:  Cannel,  of  what 
b  smding  aud  beautiful.  **  The  glory  of  Lebanon,"  says 
Isaiah,  **  shall  be  given  to  it,  aitd  the  excellency  of  Carmel."  (ixxr. 
2.)  Lebanon  is  often  put  metaphuricully  for  the  whole  state 
or  people  of  Israel,  for  the  temple,  for  the  king  of  Assyria; 
Carmel,  fur  the  blessings  of  peace  and  prosperity.  **  His 
countenance  is  as  Lebanon*"  says  Solomon,  speaking  of  the 
dignity  of  a  man's  appearance;  but  when  he  describes  fenmle 
beauty,  **  Thine  head  is  like  momit  Carmel."  Song,  v.  15. 
jpd  vii.  5. 

It  is  further  to  be  remarked  under  this  bead,  tliat  in  the  im- 
ages of  the  awful  and  terrible  kind,  with  which  tlie  sacred  poets 
abouud,  they  plainly  draw  their  descriptions  from  that  violence 
of  ihe  elements,  and  tiioso  concussions  of  nature,  with  whi'  h 
their  climate  rendered  them  acquainted.  Earthquakes  were  not 
uufrequent ;  and  tJie  tempest  of  hail,  tliunder,  and  lightning,  in 
JudaMi  and  Arabia,  accompanied  with  whirlwinds  and  dark- 
ness,  fur  exceed  any  thing  of  that  sort  which  happens  in  more 
tempernte  regiotiH.  Isaiah  describes,  with  great  niitjesty,  the 
earth  **  reeling  to  and  fro  like  a  drunkard,  and  removed  like  a 
cottage,**  (xxiv.  220.)  And  in  those  circumstances  of  terror, 
with  which  an  appearance  of  tlie  Almighty  is  descrribcd  in  the 
eighteenth  Psalm,  when  his  **  pavilion  rnund  about  him  was 
darkness  ;  when  hailslones  and  coals  of  tire  were  his  voice;  and 
when,  at  his  rebuke,  Ihe  channels  of  the  waters  arc  said  to  be 
seen,  and  the  foundations  of  the  hills  discovered  ;"  though  there 
may  be  some  reference  as  Dr.  Lowth  tJ^ks,  to  tW  VsAaXnr^  ^ 
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God's  descent  upon  Mu>int  Sinai,  yet  it  secina  more  probal 
that  tlie  fij^iires  were  tak.eu  directly  from  tliuse  cominotionsj 
Hiitiire  with  which  the  author  wus  ac(iaainted»  nnd  which  ffi 
gested  stronger  and  nobler  images  tlian  what  now  occur  to 

Besides  the  natural  objects  ol'thtnr  own  country,  we  Jind 
ritejn  of  their  religion,  and  the  arts  and  employments  of  (hi 
common  life,  frequently  employed  a»  grounds  of  imagery  aniou^ 
the  Hebrews,  They  were  a  people  chiefly  occupied  wilh  aj 
culture  and  pasturage.  These  were  arts  held  in  high  hou< 
among  them ;  nut  disdained  by  their  patriarchs,  kings,  and  pi 
phets.  Little  addicted  to  conunercc,  separated  from  the  rest] 
the  world  by  their  laws  and  their  religion,  they  were,  iluriug 
better  days  of  their  state,  strangers  in  a  great  measure  to 
retiuemcnts  of  luxury.  Hence  llowed,  of  course  the  many  al 
sions  to  pastoral  life,  to  the  "  green  pastures  and  the  still 
ters,"  and  to  the  care  and  watchfulness  of  a  shepherd  over 
flock,  which  carry  to  this  day  so  much  beauty  and  tendenn 
in  them,  in  tho  twenty-third  Psalm,  and  in  many  other  passi 
of  the  poetical  writings  of  Scripture*.  Hence,  all  the  in>] 
founded  upon  rural  employments,  upon  the  wine-press,  tl 
threshins:  lloor,  the  stubble  and  the  chaff.  To  disrehsh  aM 
such  images,  is  the  efiect  of  false  delicacy.  Homer  is  at  lofl 
ns  frequent,  and  much  more  minute  and  particular  in  his  simileffj 
founded  on  what  we  now  call  low  life ;  but,  in  his  managerai 
of  them,  far  inferior  to  the  sacred  writers,  who  generally 
with  their  comparisons  of  this  kind  somewhat  of  dignity  ai 
grandeur  to  ennoble  them.  What  inexpressible  grandeur  d< 
the  following  rural  image  in  Isaiah,  for  instance,  recei\'e  fr 
the  intervention  of  tlie  Deity!  "The  nations  sliall  rush  like 
rushings  of  many  waters  ;  but  God  shall  rebuke  them,  and  tl 
shall  Ay  far  off;  and  they  shall  be  chased  as  the  chatf  of 
mountain  before  the  wind,  and  like  the  down  of  the  tliistle  hek 
the  whirlwind." 

Figurative  allusions,  loo,  we  frequently  6nd,  to  the  rites 
ceremonies  of  their  religion  ;  to  the  legal  distinctions  of  tbii 
clean  and  unclean  ;  to  the  mode  of  their  temple  service  ;  to 
dress  of  their  priests,   and  to  tlie  most  noted  incidents  recon 
in  their  sacred  history  ;  as   to  tho  destruction  of  Sodom, 
descent  of  God  upon  Mount  Sinai^  and  tiie  mijaculous  passi 
of  Uie  Israelites  tlirough  tlie  Red  Sea.      The  religion  of  the 
brews   included  the  whole  of  their  laws,   and  civil  constitutii 
)t  was  iull  of  splendid  external  rites,  that  occupied  their  sensi 
it  was  CifUnetted  with  every     purt     of       their  national  histi 
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ana  establishment  ;  and  hence,  aJl  ideas  foanded  on  religion 
p(»«tst;.sfle(t  in  Ibis  nation  a  disunity  and  importance  peculiar  to 
themselves,  and  were  uncommonly  fitted  to  impress  tlie  imagi- 
nation. 

From  all  this  it  results,  tbat  the  imagery  of  tlie  sacred  poels 
i:^,  in  a  hi[j;h  dejjree,  expressive  and  natural  ;  it  is  copied  directly 
from  real  objects  that  were  before  their  eyes  ;  it  has  this  advan- 
tage, of  being  more  complete  within  itself,  more  entirely  founded 
on  national  ideas  and  manners,  than  that  of  most  other  poets. 
In  reading  their  works,  wc  find  ourselvfs  continually  in  thtr  land 
of  Jad»a.  The  palm-trees,  and  the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  are  ever 
rising  in  our  view.  The  face  of  their  territory,  the  circumstances 
of  their  climate,  the  manners  of  the  people,  and  the  august  cere- 
monies of  their  religion,  constantly  pass  under  different  forms 
before  us. 

The  comparisons  employed  by  the  sacred  poets  are  generally 
short,  touching  on  one  pouit  only  of  resemblance^  rather  than 
branching  out  into  little  episodes.  In  tliis  respect,  they  have 
perhaps  an  advantage  over  the  Greek  and  Roman  authors  ; 
whose  comparisons,  by  the  length  to  which  they  are  extended, 
sometimes  interrupt  the  narration  too  much,  and  carry  too  visi- 
ble marks  of  study  and  labour.  VVhercas,  in  the  Hebrew  poets, 
they  appear  more  like  the  glowings  of  a  lively  fancy,  just  glanc- 
ing aside  to  some  resembling  object,  and  presently  returning  to 
its  track.  Such  is  the  following  fine  comparison,  introduced  to 
describe  the  happy  influence  of  good  govommont  upon  a  people, 
in  what  are  called  the  last  words  of  David,  recorded  in  the  se- 
cond book  of  Samuel  (xxiii.  3.)  *  He  that  ruleth  over  men  mu.st 
be  just,  ruling  in  the  fear  of  God  ;  and  he  shall  be  as  the  light  of 
the  morning,  when  the  sun  riseth  ;even  a  morning  without  clouds; 
as  the  tender  grass  springing  out  of  the  earth,  by  clear  shining 
after  rain."  This  is  one  of  the  most  regular  and  formal  compari- 
sons in  the  sacred  books. 

Allegory,  likewise,  is  a  figure  frequently  found  in  them. 
Wlien  formerly  treating  of  this  figure,  I  gave,  for  an  instance  of 
it,  that  remarkably  fine  and  well-supported  allegory,  which  oc- 
curs in  the  eightieth  Psalm,  wherein  the  people  of  Israel  ore 
compared  to  a  vine.  Of  parables,  which  form  a  species  of  alle- 
gory, the  prophetical  writings  are  full :  and  if  to  us  they  some- 
times appear  obscure,  we  must  remember,  that  in  those  early 
times,  it  was  universally  tlie  mode,  throughout  idl  the  eastern 
r.ations,  to  convey  sacred  truths  under  mysterious  fi^nires  nnd 
representations. 
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But  tlie  poetical  hgurOj  wliicb»  beyond  all  others,  el«i 
style  of  Scripture,  and  gircs  it  a  peculiar  boldness  and  subl 
U  prosopopoeia,  or  personification.      No  personiiicatioi 
ployed  by  any  poetiti  are  so  magnificent  and  striking;  as  tli 
the  inspired  writers.      On  great  occasions,  tbey  animate 
part  of  nature  ;  especially,  when  any  appearance  or  operal 
tlie  Ahnij^bly  is  concerned.     "  Before  him  went  the  pe^tiJi 
the  %vaters  saw  thee,  O  Gotl,  and  were  afraid  —  tlie  moi 
saw   thee,  and  they  trembled  —  the  overflowing  of  the 
passed  by  —  the  deep  uttered  his  voice,  and  lifted  up  his 
on  high."      When  inquiry  is  made  about  the  place  of  wi 
Job  introduces  the  "  Deep,  saying.  It  is  not  in  mc;  and  (I 
saith,  It  is  not  in  roe.    Destruction  and  Death  «ay,  Wol 
heard  the  fame  thereof  with  our  ears."   That  noted  sahlii 
sage  in  the  book  of  Isaiah,  which  describes  the  fall  of  th< 
of  Assyria,  is  full  of  personified  objects  :  the  fir-trees  and 
of  Lebanon  breaking  forth  into  exultation  on  the  fall  of  f] 
rant ;  hell  from  beneath,  stirring  up   all  the  dead  to    nie^ 
at  his  coming ;  and  the  dead  kings  introduced  as 
and  joining  in  the  triumph.     In  the  same  strain  are  those 
lively  and  passionate  apostrophes  to  cities   and   cotinl 
persons  and  things,  with  which  the  prophetical  writingsJ 
where  abound.     **  0  thou  sword  of  tlie  Lord !  how  loi 
it  be  ere  thou  be  quiet?  put  tliysolf  up  into  tiio  HCubbnri 
and  be  still."   «  How  can  it  be  quiet,"  (as  the  reply  is  ini 
made,)  **  seeing  the  fiord  hath   given  it  a  charge  against 
Ion,  and  the  sea-shore?  there  bath  he  appointed  it. 
xlvli.  6. 

In  general,  for  it  would  carry  us  too  far  to  enlarge  uj 
the  instances,  the  style  of  the  poetical  books  of  the  Old 
ment  is,  beyond  the  style  of  all  other  poetical   works, 
bold,  and  animated.      It  is  extremely  diOercnt  from  thai 
correct  expression,  to  which  our  ears  are  accustomed  in 
poetry.   It  is  the  burst  of  inspiration.   The  scenes  are  not 
tlescribed,  but  represented  as  passing  before  our  eyea, 
object,  and  every   person,  is  addrewscd  and  spoken  tOj 
present.      The  transition  is  often  abrupt;  tlie  connection 
obscure ;  the  persons  are  often  changed  ;  figures  crowdi 
heaped  upon  one  another.   Bold  sublimity,  not  correct  eh 
is  its  character.      We  see  the  spirit  of  the  writer  raised 
hiniflclf,  and  labouring  to  find  vent  for  ideas  loo  mighty 
tillfrance. 

After   these   remarks   on    the   poetry    of  the    Script 
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Vencril,  1  sLall  conclude  thi«  ilisaartution  with  a  short  uccuuitt 
of  tlie  JifTereiit  kinds  of  poetical  composition  in  the  sacred  books, 
Hiul  of  the  dtstinguisLiiig  characters  of  some  of  the  chief 
writer*. 

The  several  kinds  of  poetical  composition  which  we  find  in 
Scripture^  are  chiedy  the  didactic^  elegiac,  pastoral^  and  lyric. 
Of  the  didactic  jipecies  of  pot^try^  the  book  of  Proverbs  is  the 
principal  instance.  The  nine  first  chapters  of  tliat  book  are 
highly  poetical,  adorned  with  many  distinguished  graces  and 
figures  of  expression.  At  the  tenth  ctiapter,  the  style  is  sensibly 
altcredj  and  descends  into  a  lower  strain,  which  is  continued  to 
the  end ;  retaining,  however,  that  aentculious,  pointed  manner, 
and  that  arllui  construction  of  period,  which  distinguish  all  the 
Hebrew  poetry.  Tlie  book  of  Ecclesiastes  comes  likewise 
under  this  head  ;  and  some  of  tlie  Psalms,  as  the  hundred-aud- 
nineteenth  in  particular. 

Of  elegiac  poetry,  many  very  beautiful  specimens  occur  in 
Scripture ;  such  as  the  lamentation  of  David  over  his  friend 
Jonathan  ;  several  passages  in  the  prophetical  books ;  and 
several  of  David's  Psalms,  composed  on  occasions  of  distress 
and  mourning.  Tlie  forty»second  Psalm,  in  particular^  is  in  the 
highest  degree,  tender  ami  plaintive.  But  the  most  regular  and 
perfect  elegiac  composition  in  the  Scripture,  perhaps  in  the 
whole  world,  is  the  book  entitled  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah. 
As  the  prophet  mourns  in  that  book  over  the  destruction  of  the 
temple,  and  the  holy  city,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  whole  state,  he 
assembles  all  the  alfectiog  images  which  a  subject  so  melancholy 
ooidd  suggest.  The  composition  is  uncommonly  artificial.  By 
turns,  the  prophet,  and  the  city  Jerusalem,  are  introduced,  as 
pouring  fortli  their  sorrows ;  and  in  the  end,  a  chorus  of  the 
people  send  np  the  most  earnest  and  plaintive  supplications  to 
God.  The  lines  of  the  original,  too,  as  may,  in  part,  appear 
from  our  translation,  are  longer  llian  is  usual  in  tiie  other  kinds 
of  Hebrew  poetry;  and  the  melotiy  is  rendered  thereby  more 
flowing ;  and  better  adapted  to  tlie  querimonious  strain  of 
elegy. 

The  Song  of  Solomon  afifords  us  a  high  exemplification  of 
L  pastoral  poetry.     Considered  with  respect  to  its  spiritual  mean- 
ing, it  is  undoubtedly  a  mystical  allegory;  in  its  form,  it  is  a 
^  dramatic  pastoral,  or  a  perpetual  dialogue  between  personages 
in  the  character  of  shepherds ;  and  suitably  to  that  form^  it  is 
full  of  rural  and  pastoral  images,  from  beginning  to  end, 

Of  lyric  poetry,  or  that  which  is  intended  to  be  accompanied 
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with  music,  tho  OM  Testament  is  full.     Besides  a  great  n 

of  hymns  atul  songs,  which  we  find  scattered  in  t)ie  bixl 
niid  prophetical  books^  such  as  the  song  of  Moses,  the  m 
Deborah,  and  many  otJiers  of  like  nature,  the  whole 
Psaluis  is  to  be  considered  as  a  collection  of  sacred  odd 
these,  wo  find  the  ode  exhibited  in  all  the  varieties  uf  its 
und  supported  with  the  highest  spirit  of  lyric  poetry ;  i 
times  sprightly,  cheerful,  and  triumphant ;  sometiineg  m 
aiid  niagniticcDt  ;  sometimes  tender  and  soft.  Fruiii 
stances,  it  clearly  appears,  that  there  are  contained  io  the 
Scriptures,  full  exemplifications  of  several  of  the  chief  kii 
poetical  writing. 

Among  the  different  composers  of  the  sacred  books« 
an  evident  diversity  of  style  and  manner;  and  to  trace 
different  characters  in  this  view>  will  contribute  not  a  lit 
wards  our  reading  their  writings  with  greater  advanta^o. 
most  ciiiiuent  of  tlie  sacred  poets  are,  the  author  of  (he  bo 
Job,  David,  and  Isaiah.  A'^  the  compositions  of  David 
the  lyric  kind,  there  is  a  greater  variety  of  st)1e  and  m 
his  works»  than  in  those  oi^  the  other  two.  The  manner  iu 
considered  merely  as  a  poet,  David  chiefly  excels,  is  the  p 
the  soft,  and  tlie  tender.  In  his  Psalms  there  are  many 
and  sublime  passages ;  but  in  strength  of  description,  be  ] 
to  Job  ;  in  sublimity,  he  yirids  to  Isaiali.  It  is  a  sort  of 
rate  grandeur,  for  which  David  is  chiefly  distinguished  ;  a 
tills  he  always  soon  returns,  when,  upon  some  occasio 
rises  above  it.  The  Psalms  in  which  he  touches  us  mos 
tliose  in  which  he  de8cril>es  the  happiness  of  the  rigbteoi 
the  goodness  of  God ;  expresses  the  tender  breathings 
devout  mind,  or  sends  up  moving  and  afTectionale  supplici 
to  Heaven.  Isuiah  is,  without  exception,  the  most  sublime 
poets.  This  is  abundantly  visible  in  our  translation  ;  and, 
is  a  material  circumstance,  none  of  the  books  of  Script  ui 
pear  to  have  been  mors  happily  (ranslaled  tJian  the  writtn 
this  prophet.  M;ge8ty  is  his  reigning  character  ;  a  an 
nmre  commanding,  and  more  uniformly  supported,  than  is 
found  among  the  rest  of  the  Old  Testament  poets.  He 
aes,  indeed,  a  <lignity  and  grandeur,  both  in  his  concoptii 
expressions,  which  is  altogether  unparalleled,  and  pecuU 
himself.  There  is  more  cleaniess  and  order  too,  a&d  a 
visible  distribution  of  parts,  iu  his  book,  tlmn  in  any  ot 
Uie  propnrtioaJ  writings. 

U  hen  we  compare  liim  with  the  lost  ui  the  pootic 
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-phels,  we  immediately  «ee,  tn  Jeremiah,  a  very  different  Renins. 
lARinh  employs  himself  generally  on  magnificent  subjects. 
Jeremiah  seldom  discovers  any  disposition  to  be  sublime,  and 
inclines  always  to  the  tender  and  elej^iac.  Ezekiel,  in  poetical 
grace  Rnd  elegance^  is  much  inferior  to  them  both ;  but  he  is 
Uis*inq:uished  by  a  character  of  uncommon  force  and  ardour. 
To  use  the  elegant  expressions  o(  Bishop  Lowth.  with  regard  to 
this  prophet :  *  Est  atrox,  vehemens,  tragicus  ;  in  sensibus, 
fervidus,  acerbus,  indignrihundus  ;  in  imaginihus  fecundus,  Iru- 
culentas,  et  nonnunquam  pene  deformis  ;  in  dictione  grandiht. 
quus^  gravis,  austerus,  et  interdnm  incultns  ;  frequens  in  repe- 
titionibus,  non  decoris  aut  gratitv  causa,  sed  ex  indignatione  et 
tiolenlitL  Quicqaid  susceperit  tracLandum,  id  sedulo  persequi- 
tur  ;  in  eo  unice  hfrret  defixus  ;  a  proposito  raro  deflectens.  In 
cseteris,  a  plerisqne  vatibus  fortasse  superatus ;  sed  in  eo  ge- 
nere,  ad  quod  videtur  a  natura  unice  comptiralus,  iiimirum,  vi, 
■pondere,  impetu,  granditate,  nemo  unquam  eum  superavit.* 
■The  same  learned  writer  compares  Isaiah  to  Homer,  Jeremiah  to 
Simonides,  and  Ezekiel  to  JEsvhylus.  Most  of  the  book  of 
Isaiah  is  strictly  poetical ;  of  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel,  not  ahnvo 
oiwj  half  can  be  held  to  belong  to  poetry.  Among  tlie  minor 
prophets,  Hosea,  Joel,  Micah,  Habnk  kuk,  and  especially  Nahum^ 
are  distinguished  for  poetical  spirit.  In  the  prophecies  of 
Daniel  and  Jonah,  there  is  no  poetry. 

•  It  only  now  remains  to  speak  of  the  book  of  Job,  with  which 
I  shall  conclude.  It  is  known  to  be  extremely  ancient ;  generally 
reputed  tlie  most  ancient  of  all  the  poetical  books  ;  the  author 
uncertain.  It  is  remarkable,  that  this  book  has  no  connection 
ivith  the  affairs  or  manners  of  the  Jews  or  Hebrews.  The  scene 
is  laid  in  the  land  of  Uzz.  or  Idunieea,  which  is  a  part  of 
Arabia ;  and  the  imagery  employed  is  generally  of  a  different 
Itind  from  what  I  before  showed  to  be  peculiar  to  the  Hebrew 
poets.  We  meet  with  no  allusions  to  the  great  events  of  sacred 
history,  to  the  religious  rites  of  the  Jews,  to  Lebanon  or  to 
Carmel,  or  any  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  climate  of  Judaea. 
We  find  few  comparisons  founded  on  rivers  or  torrents ;  these 
were  not  familiar  objects  in  Arabia.  But  the  longest  compari- 
son that  occurs  in  the  book,  is  to  an  object  frequent  and  well 
known  in  that  region,  a  brook  that  fails  in  the  season  of  heat,  and 
disappoints  the  ex])eclalioii  of  the  traveller. 
'  The  poetry  however,  of  the  book  of  Job,  is  not  only  equal 
to  that  of  any  other  of  the  sacred  writings,  but  is  superior  to 
thcui  all  except  those  of  Isaiiih  alone.     As  Isaiah  is  tU«  vj^v^sv 
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sublime,  David  tite  most  pleaaiag  and  tender^  so  Job  is 
descriptive  of  all  the  inspired  poets.     A  peculiar  glow 
and  strength  of  descriptiuu^  characterise  the  author.      Ni 
whatever  abounds  so  much  in  metaphors.     He  may  be 
to  describe,  but  to  render  visible,  whatever   he   treats 
variety  of  instances  might  be  given.     Let  us  romark  onlj 
strong  and  lively  colours,  with  which^  in  the  following  pa 
taken  from  the  eighteenth   and  twentieOi  chapters  uf  hisj 
lie  paints  the  condition  of  the  wicked ;  observe  how  rapj 
figures  rise  before  us  ;  and  what  a  deep  iiapressioa,  at 
time,  they  leave  on  the  imagination.     **  Knowest  thou  uol 
old,  since  man   was  placed  upon  the  earth,  that  tike    trim 
of  the  wicked  is  short,  and  the  joy  of  the  hypocrite  bul 
moment?     Though  his  excellency  mount  up  to  the  hcavej 
his  head  reach  the  clouds,  yet  he  sliall  perish  for  ever, 
fly  away  as  a  dream,  and  shall  not  be  fuund ;  yea,  Le  sba 
chased  away  as  a  vision  of  the  night    TIte  eye  also  whi 
him,  shall  see  him  no  more;  they  which  have  seeohio)  sUj 
Where  is  he  ?     He  shall  suck  tlie  poison   of  asps  ;  the 
tongue  shall  slay  him.     In  the  fulness  of  his  aufficieAcy, 
be  in  straits ;  every  hand  shall  come  upon  him.     He  m 
from  (he  iron  weapon,  and  the  bow  of  steel  shall   sti 
through.     All  darkness  sfiall  be  hid  in  his  secret  places, 
not  blown   shall  consume  him.     The  heaven  shall    revi 
iniquity,  and  the  earth  shaii  rise  up  against  him.     The  u 
of  his  house  shall  depart.     His  goods  shall  flow  away  in 
of  Wrath.     The  light  of  the  wicked  shall  be  put  out ;  thi 
shall  be  dark  in  his  tabernacle.     Tlie  steps  of  his  strengi 
be  straitened,  and  hi.*<  own  counsel  shall  cast  him  down, 
is  cast  into  a  net  by  his  own  feet.     He  walketh  upou  a 
Terrors   shall   make  him  afraid  on  every  side ;  and  the 
shall  prevail  against  him.     Brimstone  shall   be  scattere4j 
his  habitation.     His  remembrance  shall  perish  from  the 
and  he  shall  have  no  name  in  the  street.     He  shall  be 
from   light  into   darkness.     They   that  come  after   hi 
be  astonished  at  his  day.     Ho  shall  driuk   of  the  wrath 
Almighty.** 
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EPIC  POETRY. 


It  now  remains  to  treat  of  the  two  higliest  kinds  of  poe- 
tical writio)^,  the  Epic  an<l  the  Dramatic.  1  beg^in  with  the 
Epic.  Tbis  lecture  shall  be  employed  upon  the  i;eneral  prin- 
ciples of  that  species  of  composition  :  after  which,  I  shall  take 
a  view  of  the  character  and  genius  of  the  most  celebrated  epic 
poets. 

The  epic  poem  is  universally  allowed  to  be,  of  all  poetical 
works,  the  most  dignified,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  dif- 
ficult in  exrcntion.  To  contrive  a  story  which  shall  please  and 
interest  all  readers,  by  being  at  once  entertaining,  important, 
and  instructive;  to  fill  it  with  suitable  incidents  ;  to  enliven  it 
willi  a  variety  of  characters  and  of  descriptions  ;  and,  through- 
out a  long  work,  to  maintain  that  propriety  of  sentiment,  and 
that  elevation  of  style,  which  the  epic  character  requires,  is  un- 
qnestionnbly  the  highest  effort  of  poeticnl  genius.  Hence  so  very 
few  have  succeeded  in  the  attempt,  that  strict  critics  will  hardly 
allow  any  otlier  poems  to  bear  the  name  of  epic,  except  the  Tliad 
and  tiie  iEneid 

There  is  no  subject,  it  must  be  confessed,  on  which  critics 
have  displayed  more  pedantry,  than  on  this.  By  tedious  disqui- 
sitions, founded  on  a  servile  submission  to  authority,  they  have 
given  such  an  air  of  mystery  to  a  plain  subject,  as  to  render  it 
dilhcult  for  an  ordinary  reader  to  conceive  what  an  epic  poem 
is.  By  Hossu^s  definition,  it  is  a  discourse  invented  by  art, 
purely  to  form  the  manners  of  men,  by  means  of  instructions 
disguisetl  under  Uie  allegory  of  some  important  action,  which 
is  related  in  verse.  This  definition  would  suit  several  of  ^sop's 
fables,  if  they  were  somewhat  extended,  and  put  into  verse; 
and,  accordingly,  to  illustrate  his  definition,  the  critic  draws 
a  parallel,  in  form,  between  the  construction  of  one  of  i^sop's 
Fables,  and  the  plan  of  Homer's  Iliad.  The  first  thing,  says 
he,  which  either  a  writer  of  fables,  or  of  heroic  poems,  <loe8, 
is  to  choose  some  maxim,  or  point  of  morality  ;  to  inculcate 
which,  is  to  be  tlie  design  of  his  work.  Next,  he  invents  a 
general  story,  or  a  series  of  facts,  without  any  naujes,  such  as 
he  judges  wilt  be  most  proper  for  illustrating  his  intended  mo- 
ral. Lastly,  he  particularizes  his  story  :  that  is,  if  he  be  a 
fabulist,  he  introduces  his  dog,  his  sheep,  and  his  wol(\  <yt  >S.  V*. 
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b«  an  epic  poet,  he  looks  out  in  ancient  history  for  some  proper 
namen  of  heroes  to  give  to  hb  actors ;  and  then  his  plan  is 
coaipleted. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  frigid  and  absurd  ideas,  that  ever 
entered  into  the  mind  of  a  critic.  Homer,  he  says,  saw  the 
Grecians  divided  into  a  great  number  of  independent  states; 
but  very  often  obliged  to  unite  into  one  body  against  their  com 
mon  enemies.  The  most  useful  instruction  which  he  coold  give 
them  in  this  situation,  was,  that  a  misunderstanding  between 
princes  is  the  ruin  of  the  common  cause.  In  order  to  enforce 
this  instruction,  he  contrived,  in  his  own  mind,  such  a  general 
story  as  this.  Several  princes  join  in  a  confederacy  against 
their  enemy.  The  prince,  who  was  chosen  as  the  leader  of  the 
rest,  afTronts  one  of  the  most  valiant  of  the  confederates,  who 
thereupon  withdraws  himself,  and  refuses  to  take  part  io  the 
common  enterprise.  Great  misfortunes  are  the  consequence  of 
this  division ;  till,  at  length,  both  parties  have  suffered  by  the 
quarrel,  the  oHended  prince  forgets  his  displeasure,  and  is  re- 
conciled to  the  leader ;  and  union  being  once  restored,  there 
ensues  complete  victory  over  their  enemies.  Upon  this  general 
plan  of  his  fable,  adds  Bossu,  it  was  of  no  great  consequence; 
whether,  in  filling  it  up.  Homer  had  employed  the  names  of 
beasts,  hke  ^sop,  or  of  men  He  would  have  been  eqaaDy 
instructive  either  way.  But  as  he  rather  fancied  to  write  of 
heroes,  be  pitched  upon  the  war  of  Troy  for  the  scene  of  his 
fable ;  he  feigned  such  an  action  to  happen  there ;  he  gave  the 
name  of  Agamemnon  to  the  common  leader ;  uiut  of  Achilles^  to 
the  offended  prince  ;  and  so  the  Iliad  arose. 

He  that  can  believe  Homer  to  have  proceeded  in  tins  man- 
ner, may  believe  any  thing.  One  may  pronounce  with  great 
certainty,  that  an  author  who  should  compose  according  to  such 
a  plan ;  who  should  arrange  all  the  subject,  in  his  own  mind, 
with  a  view  to  the  moral,  before  he  had  ever  thought  of  the. 
personages  who  were  to  be  the  actors ;  might  write,  perhaps, 
useful  fables  for  children  ;  but  as  to  an  epic  poem,  if  he  adven- 
tured to  thipk  of  one,  it  would  be  such  as  would  find  few  read- 
ers. No  person  of  any  taste  can  entertain  a  doubt,  that  the  first 
objects  which  strike  an  epic  poet  are,  the  hero  whom  he  is  to 
celebrate,  and  the  action,  or  story,  which  is  to  be  the  ground- 
work of  his  poem.  He  does  not  sit  down,  like  a  philosopher 
to  form  the  plan  of  a  treatise  of  morality.  His  genius  is  fiired 
by  some  great  enterprize,  which,  to  him,  appears  nobie  and  in- 
teresting ;  and  wiiich,  therefore,  he  pitches  upon  as  worthv  of 
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^lebrated  in  Uie  highest  strain  of  poetry.  There  is  no 
snhject  of  this  kind,  but  will  always  alTonl  some  general  moral 
irifltruction.  arising  from  it  naturally.  The  instructioa  which 
Bnssu  points  out,  is  certainly  suggested  by  the  Iliad ;  and  there 
U  anotlier  which  arises  as  naturally,  and  may  just  as  well  be 

[.assigned  for  the  moral  of  that  poem ;  namely,  that  providence 
.avenges  those  who  have  suffered  injustice ;  but  that  when  they 
allow  tiieir  resentment  to  carry  them  too  far,  it  brings  misfor^ 
luncs  on  themselves.  The  subject  of  the  poem  is  the  wratli  ol 
Achilles,  caused  by  the  injustice  of  Agamemnon.  Jupiter  aven- 
ges Achilles,  by  giving  success  to  the  Trojans  against  Agamem- 
non ;  but  by  continuing  obstinate  in  bis  resentment,  Achilles  loses 
bis  beloved  friend  Fatroclus. 

The  plain  account  of  the  nature  of  an  epic  poem  is,  the 
recital  of  some  illustrious  enterprise  in  a  poetical  form.  This  i« 
as  exact  a  definition,  as  there  is  any  occasion  for  on  tliis  sub 

,  ject.  It  comprehends  several  other  poems  besides  the  Iliad  of 
Homer,  the  ^ICneid  of  Virgil,  and  the  Jerusalem  of  Tasso  ;  which 
are,  perhaps,  the  three  most  regular  and  complete  epic  works 
that  ever  were  composed.  But  to  exclude  all  poems  from  the 
epic  class,  which  are  not  formed  exactly  upon  the  same  model 
as  these,  is  the  pedantry  of  criticism.  We  can  give  exact  de- 
6nitinns,  and  descriptions  of  minerals,  plants,  and  animals,  and 
can  arrange  them  with  precision  under  the  diO'orcnt  classes  to 

[•which  they  belong,  because  nature  allords  a  visible  unvarying 
standard,  to  which  we  refer  them.  But  with  regard  to  works 
of  taste  and  imagination,  where   nature  has  tixed  no  standard* 

['but  leaves  scope  for  beauties  of  many  ditferent  kinds,  it  is  ab- 
surd to  attempt  defining  and  bmiting  them  with  the  same  pre- 
cision. Criticism,  when  employed  in  such  attempts,  degenerates 
into  trifling  questions  about  words  and  names  only.    1  tlicretore 

I  bdve  no  scruple  to  class  such  poems  as  ALlton's  Paradise  Lost, 
Lucan's  Phursalia,  Statius's  Thebaid,  Ossian's  Fingal  anct 
Temora,  Camoeus*  Lusiad,  Voltaire's  Henriade,  Cambray's 
Telemachus,  Glover's  Leonidas.  V\  ilkie's  Epigoniad,  under  the 
aame  species  of  composition  witli  the  Iliad  and  the  j£neid ; 
though  some  of  them  approach  much  nearer  than   others  to  the 

.perfection  of  these  celebrated  works.     They  are,   undoubtedly, 
all  epic — that  is,  poetical  recitals  of  great  adventures ;  which  is 
dl  that  is  meant  by  this  denomimition  of  poetry. 

Though  I  cannot»  by  any  means,  allow,  that  it  is  the  essence 
of  an  epic  poem  to  be  wholly  an  allegory,  or  a  fable  contrived 
to  illustrate  some  moral  truth,  yet  it  is  certain  that  uo  poetry  is 
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ot'a  more  moral  nature  than  tlii8  Its  efTcvl  in  prorauting  ri 
is  uot  to  be  measured  by  any  one  maxim,  or  instntctlon.  n 
results  from  the  whole  story,  like  the  moral  of  one  of  JHl. 
Fables.  This  is  a  poor  and  trivial  view  of  the  advantage  t 
derived  from  perusing  a  long  epic  work,  that,  at  the  end, 
shall  be  able  to  gailier  from  it  some  common-place  rnnrality.  1 
effect  arises,  from  the  impression  which  the  parts  of  the  pH 
separately,  as  well  as  the  whole  taken  together,  make  upon  n 
mind  of  the  reader :  from  the  great  examples  which  it  act«  befo 
us,  and  the  high  sentiments  with  which  it  warms  our  hearl 
The  end  which  it  proposes,  is  to  extend  our  ideas  of  human 
fection;  or,  in  other  words,  to  excite  admiration.  Now  this 
be  accomplished  only,  by  proper  representations  of  heroic  di^ed 
and  virtuous  characters.  For  high  virtue  is  tlie  object,  wl 
fdl  mankind  are  formed  to  admire ;  and,  therefore,  epic  pi 
are,  and  must  be,  favourable  to  the  cause  of  virtue  Vi 
truth,  justice,  fidelity,  friendship,  piety,  magnanimity,  are* 
objects  which,  in  the  course  of  such  compositions,  are  present^ 
to  our  minds,  under  the  most  splendid  and  honourable  coh 
In  behalf  of  virtuous  personages,  our  aflections  are  engaj 
in  their  designs,  and  their  distrejises,  we  are  interested ;  ij 
generous  and  public  aflections  are  awakened;  the  mind  is  pfl 
fied  from  sensual  and  mean  pursuits,  and  accustomed  to  l91 
part  in  great,  heroic  enterprises.  It  is,  indeed,  no  small  tesi 
niony  in  honour  of  virtue,  that  several  of  the  most  refined 
elegant  entertainments  of  mankind,  such  as  that  species  of 
tical  composition  which  we  now  consider,  must  be  grounder 
moral  sentiments  and  impressions.  This  is  a  testimony  of 
weight,  that,  were  it  in  the  power  of  sceptical  philosopbei 
weaken  the  force  of  those  reasonings  which  establish  the  ci 
tial  distinctions  between  vice  and  virtue,  the  writings  of  ep 
poets  alone  were  sufficient  to  refute  their  false  philosophy  ;  nIi^ 
ing,  by  that  appeal  which  tliey  constantly  make  to  the  feelinj 
mankind  in  favour  of  virtue,  that  the  foundations  of  it  are 
deep,  and  strong,  in  human  nature. 

The  general  strain  and  spirit  of  epic  composition  suflicioj 
mark  its  distinction  from   the  other  kinds   of  poetry.     In 
toral  writing,  the  reigning  idea  is  innocence  and  tranquil 
Compassion  is  the  great  object  of  tragedy ;  ridicule,  the  pro' 
of  comedy.     The  predominant  character  of  the  epic  is,  adi 
tion  excited  by  heroic  actions.     It  is  suHiciently  distinguii 
from  history,  both  by  its  poetical  fonn»  and  the  liberty  ofj 
tion  which  it  assumes.     It  is  a  more  calm  composition  than 
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gedy.  It  adiniU,  nay  requires,  the  pathetic  and  the  violent,  on 
^particular  occasions  ;  but  the  pathetic  is  not  expected  to  be  its 
genera)  character.  It  requires,  more  than  any  other  species  of 
poetry,  a  grave,  equal,  and  supported  dig;nity.  It  takes  in  a 
greater  compass  of  time  and  action  than  dramatic  writing  ad- 
mits ;  and  thereby  allows  a  more  fidl  display  of  characters. 
Dramatic  writing;s  display  characters  chiefly  by  means  of  senti- 
ments and  passions  ;  epic  poetry,  cliiefly  by  means  of  actions. 
The  emotions,  therefore,  which  it  raises,  are  not  so  violent,  but 
they  are  more  prolonged.  These  are  the  general  characteristics 
•f  this  species  of  composition.  But«  in  order  to  give  a  more 
particular  and  critical  view  of  it,  let  us  consider  the  epic  poem 
under  three  heads  ;  first,  with  respect  to  the  subject,  or  action  ; 
secouiUy,  with  respect  to  the  actors,  or  characters ;  and,  lastly^ 
with  respect  to  the  narration  of  the  poet. 

The  action,  or  subject  of  the  epic  poem,  must  have  three 
properties:  it  must  be  one;  it  must  be  ^eat ;  it  must  be  in- 
teresting. 

First,  it  must  be  one  action,  or  enterprise,  which  the  poet 
chooses  for  his  subject.  I  have  frequently  had  occasion  to  re- 
mark the  importance  of  unity,  in  many  kinds  of  composition, 
in  order  to  make  a  full  and  strong  impression  upon  the  mind. 
With  the  highest  reason,  Aristotle  insists  upon  this,  as  essential 
to  epic  poetry  ;  and  it  is,  indeed^  the  must  material  of  all  his 
Tulcs  respecting  it.  For  it  is  certain,  that,  in  the  recital  of 
Leroic  adventures,  several  scattered  and  independent  facts  can 
never  afTect  a  reader  so  deeply,  nor  engage  his  attention  so 
strongly,  as  a  tale  that  is  one  and  connected,  where  the  several 
incidents  hang  upon  one  another  and  are  all  made  to  conspire 
fcr  the  accomplishment  of  one  end.     In  a  regular  epic,  the  more 

lible  this  unity  is  rendered  to  the  imagination,  the  better  will 
l»e  tlie  elfect ;  and  for  this  reason,  as  Aristotle  has  observed,  it  is 
not  suUicient  for  the  poet  to  confine  himself  to  the  actions  of  one 
man,  or  to  those  which  happened  <luring  a  certain  period  of 
time  ;  but  the  unity  must  lie  in  the  subject  itself,  and  arise  from 
all  the  parts  combining  into  one  whole. 

In  all  the  great  epic  i>oemH,  unity  of  action  is  sufficiently 
apparent.  Virgil,  for  instance,  has  chosen  for  his  subject,  the 
e.stablishment  of  i'Encas  in  Italy.  From  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  the  poem,  this  object  is  ever  in  our  view,  and  links  all  tbe 
parts  of  it  together  with  full  connexion.  The  unity  of  the 
Odyssey  is  of  the  same  nature ;  the  return  and  re-establishinenl 
of  Ulysses  iu  liis  own  country.     Tbe  subject  of  Tasao^vs.  VW  x*t^ 
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Govery  ol  Jerusalem  from  tbe  Infidels ;  that  of  Milton,  tit£  m^ 
pulsion  of  our  first  parents  frum  Paradise ;  and  both  of  diem  are 
»inexceptionable  in  the  unity  of  the  story.  The  professed  subject 
of  (he  Iliad,  is  the  anger  of  Achillea,  witJi  tlie  conse^ueocc* 
which  it  produced.  The  Greeks  carry  on  many  unsuccessful  cfl- 
gaj^ements  against  the  Trojans,  as  long  as  tliey  are  deprived  of 
tlic  assistance  of  Acliilles.  Upon  his  bc-Jng  appeasetl  and  rccoir 
tiled  to  Agamemnon^  victory  follows,  and  the  paem  closes.  U 
must  be  owned,  however,  that  the  unity,  or  connecting  principle, 
is  not  quite  so  sensible  to  the  imagination  here  as  in  the  ^ncid 
For.  throughout  many  books  of  the  lliad^  Achillejt  is  out  ol 
sight;  he  is  lost  in  inaction;  and  the  lancy  temunatefl  oa  no 
other  object,  tlian  the  success  of  the  two  armies  whom  vro  »ei 
contending  in  war 

The  unity  uf  the  epic  action  is  not  to  be  so  strictly  iaterprtUit 
as  if  it  excluded  all  episodes,  or  subordinate  actions.  It  is  nac«^ 
aary  to  observe  here,  Uiat  the  term  episode  is  employed  by  Arif- 
totle  in  a  different  sense  from  what  we  now  give  to  it.  It  was 4 
term  originally  applied  to  dramatic  poetry,  and  thence  transfcmi 
to  epic ;  and  by  episodes,  in  an  epic  poem^  it  shnuld  seem  tint 
Aristotle  understood  the  extension  of  the  general  fable,  or  plas 
of  the  poem,  into  all  its  circumstances.  What  his  meaning  was, 
is,  indeed,  not  \€ry  clear;  and  this  obscurity  has  occasioned 
much  altercation  among  critical  writers.  Rossu.  in  particular, 
is  so  perplexed  upon  this  subject,  as  to  be  almost  unintelliipblt. 
But,  dismissing  so  fruitless  a  controversy,  what  we  now  umler- 
stand  by  episodes,  are  certain  actions,  or  incidents,  introducv^i 
into  tlte  narration,  connected  with  the  principal  action,  yel  atft 
of  such  importance  as  to  destroy,  if  they  had  been  omitted,  Om 
main  subject  of  the  poem.  Of  tliis  nature  are  the  interview  of 
Hector  with  Andromache,  in  the  Iliad;  the  story  of  Cocus,  and 
that  of  Nisus  and  Euryalus,  in  the  JEneld ;  the  adventures  of 
Tancred  with  Erminia  and  Cloriuda,  in  the  Jerusalem  ;  aod  tff» 
prospect  of  his  descendants  exliibited  to  Adam,  in  the  last  book* 
of  Paradise  Lost. 

Such  episodes  as  these  are  not  only  permitted  to  an  ep»o 
poet ;  but,  provided  they  be  properly  executed,  are  gre«.t  om^ 
ments  to  his  work.  The  rules  regarding  them  are  tbe  fel- 
lowing : — 

First,  they  must  he  naturally  introduced ;  they  must  have  a 
sulBcient  connexion  witl»  the  subject  of  the  poem  ;  they  most 
seem  inferior  parts  that  belong  to  it ;  not  mere  appendara 
Mfuck  to    it.     The  episode   of  Olinda  and  Suphronia,    in  Ibe 
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Ftfcond  book  of  Tasso^  Jerusalem,  in  faalty,  by  trang^ressing 

ktMs  rule.     It  is  too  much  detached  from  the  rest  of  the  work  ; 

iUi\  being  introduced  so  near  the  o|>cning  of  the  poem,  misleads 

le  reader  into  an  expectation  that  it  is  to  be  of  some  future  con- 

ipqnence  ;  whereas  it  proves  to  be  connected  with  nothing  tliat 

Ibllows.     In  proportion  tifl  any  episode  is  slightly  related  to  the 

lain  subject,  it  should  always  be  the  shorter.     The  passion  of 

IPidn  in  the  i'Eneid,  and  the  snares  of  Ariuida  in  the  Jerusalem^ 

iriiich  are  expanded  so  fully  in  those  poeins,  cannot,  with  pro- 

[priety,   be  called  episodes.     They  are  constituent  parts  of  the 

iRrork,  and  form  a  considerable  share  of  the  intrigue  of  the 

'|>nom. 

In  the  next  place,  episodes  ought  to  present  to  us  objects 
tfif  a  different  kind,  from  those  which  go  before,  and  Ihosc  which 
fi>llow,  in  the  course  of  the  poem.  For  it  is  principally  for  the 
|i&ke  of  variety  tbat  episodes  are  introduced  into  an  epic  com- 
losition.  In  so  long  a  work,  they  tend  to  diversify  the  subject^' 
id  to  relieve  the  reader,  by  shifting  the  scene.  In  the  midst  of 
[combats,  therefore,  an  episode  of  the  martial  kind  would  be  out 
|6f  place;  whereas.  Hector's  visit  to  Andromache  in  the  Itiad, 
[And  Erminia's  adventure  with  the  Shepherd  in  the  seventh  book 
of  the  Jerusalem,  afford  us  a  well-judged  and  pleasing  retreat 
from  camps  and  battles. 

Lastly,  as  an  episode  is  a  professed  embellishment,  it  ought 
to  be  particularly  elegant  and  well-flnished ;  and,  accordingly,  it 
is,  for  the  most  part,  in  pieces  of  this  kind  that  poets  put  forth 
their  strength.  The  episodes  of  Tcribazus  and  Ariana,  in 
Jjeonidas,  and  of  the  death  of  Hercules,  in  the  Epigoniad  aro 
the  two  greatest  beauties  in  tliese  poems. 

I  The  v.  ty  of  the  epic  action  necessarily  supposes,  that  the 
iction  be  entire  and  complete  ;  tliat  is,  as  Aristotle  well  ex- 
presses it^  that  it  have  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end. 
Either  by  relating  the  whole,  in  his  own  person,  or  by  intro- 
ducing some  of  his  actors  to  relate  what  had  passed  before  the 
Opening  of  the  poem,  the  author  must  always  contrive  to  give  us 
full  information  of  every  thing  that  belongs  to  his  subject;  he 
must  not  leave  our  curiosity,  in  any  article,  ungratihed  ;  he 
must  bring  hs  precisely  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  plan ;  and 
,tLen  conclude. 

The  second  property  of  the  epic  action,  is,  Uiat  it  be  great ; 
[ttat  it  have  sulbcient  splendour  and  importance,  both  to  fix  our 
i^itcntion.  and  to  justify  the  magnificent  apparatus  which  the 
poet  bestows  tipou  it.     This  is  so  evidently  requisite  as  not  to 
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require   illastration ;    and.    indrcilt    hardly    nny    who    hav? 
tempted  epic  poetry  have  failed  in  choosing  soin«  suUjttct 
ficiently  important,  eiUier  by  tbo  nature  of  the  actioOj  or  by  Cl> 
fume  of  tlie  personages  concerned  in  it. 

It  contributes  to  the  grandeur  of  the  epic  subject,   th»t  h  U 
not  of  a  modern  date,  nor  fall  withm  any  perio<i  of  history  vrii^ 
which  we  are  intimately  acquainted.     Both  Lucan  and  V    ■ 
have,  in  the  choice  of  tl»eir  subjects,  transgressed  tliis  ruli  . 
they  have,  upon  that  account,  succeeded  worse.     Antiquity  i» 
favourable  to  those  high  and  august  ideas  which  epic  iioftijii 
designed  to   raise.     It  tends  to  ag;;randize,  in  our  icnnginatioc;. 
both  persons  and  events ;  and  what  is  still  more  material,  it  al- 
lows tlie  poet  the  liberty  of  adorning  his  subject  by  tncuis 
fiction.     Whereas,  as  soon  as  he  comes  williin  tbe  verge  of 
and  authenticated  history,  this  liberty  is  abridged.      He  tnxui 
eitiier  confine  himself  wholly^  as  Lucan  has  done,    to  strict  bt4- 
torical  truth,  at  the  e?cpense  of  rendering  bis  story  jejune  ;  or,  i\ 
be  goes  beyond  it,  like  Voltaire  in  his  Uenriade,  this    disaiKi 
tage  follows,  that,  in  well  kuowu  events,  the  true   and    tbe  ficti- 
tious parts  of  the  plan  do  not  naturally  mingle  and  incorpor^ti 
with  each  other.     These  observations  catmot  be  applied   to  dn- 
matic  writing;  where  the  personages  are  exhibited  to  us,  uotM 
much  that  we  may  admire,  as  that  we  may  love  or,   pity  tbciiL 
Such   passions  are  much  more  cousistent  with  tbe  familiar  histo- 
rical knowledge  of  the  persons  who  arc  to  be  the  objects  of  tbcm ; 
and  even  require  them  to  be  displayed  in  the  light,  and  witL  thr 
failings,  of  ordinary  men.     Modern,  and  well-known    Uistorfj 
therefore,  may  furnish  very  proper  materials  for  tragedy.     B 
-for  epic  poetry,  where  heroism  is  the  ground-work,  and  whuv 
the  object  in   view  is  to  excite  admiration,  ancient    or    (r 
tionary  history  is  assuredly  the  safest  region.     There,  (be  au 
may  lay  hold  on  names,  and  characters,  aud  events*  not  wbolly 
unknown,   on  which   to    build   his  story  ;  while,  at   the    saiil«* 
time,  by  reason  of  the  distance  of  Uie  period,  or  of  the  rcinotr* 
ness  of  the  scene,  sufficient  license  is  left  him  for  fiction  and  in- 
vention. 

The  third  property  required  in  the  epic  poem,  is,  Uiat  it  be 
interesting.  It  is  not  sufficient  for  this  purpose  that*it  be  jfrral. 
For  deeds  of  mere  valour,  bow  heroic  socvrr,  nmy  {irgvo  ( 
and  tiresome.  Much  will  depend  on  the  happy  choice  of  j. 
snbject,  which  shall,  by  its  nature,  interest  tlie  public  ;  an  w 
the  poet  selects  for  his  hero,  one  who  is  the  founder,,  or  the 
vcrer.  or  Uie  favourite  of  his  natjun ;  or  when  he  writet 
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er.liievflmentA  Omt  have  lM*eij  highly  rplebratcH,  or  have  been  con- 
nected with  important  consequences  to  any  public  cause.  Most 
of  the  great  epic  poems  are  abuudaiitly  fortunate  in  this  respect, 
and  must  have  been  very  interesting  to  those  ages  and  countries 
in  which  th*»y  were  composed 

But  the  chief  circumstance  which  renders  an  epic  poem  in- 
teresting, and  which  tends  to  interest,  not  one  age  or  country 
alone,  hut  all  readers,  is  the  skilful  conduct  of  tlie  author  in  the 
iiianagement  of  his  subject.  He  must  so  contrive  his  phin,  as 
^Ihat  it  shall  comprehend  many  atfecting  incidents.  He  must  not 
dazzle  us  perpetually  with  valiant  achievements  ;  for  all  readers 
tire  of  constant  fi;:^htinf;r,  and  battles  ;  but  lie  must  study  to  touch 
lur  hearts.  He  may  sometimes  be  awful  and  augtmt ;  he  must 
*©fl.en  be  tender  and  pathetic  ;  he  niu"5t  i^ive  us  gentle  and  plea- 
sin*;^  scenes  oi'Xove^  friendship,  and  affection.  The  more  an  epic 
poem  abounds  with  situations  which  awaken  the  feelings  of  hu- 
manity, U»e  more  interesting  it  is ;  and  these  form,  always,  the 
favourite  passages  of  the  work.  I  know  no  epic  poets  so  hap- 
[j^y  in  this  respect  as  Virgil  and  Tasso. 

Much,  too,  depends  on  the  characters  of  the  heroes,  for  ren- 
I  dering  the  poem  interesting  ;  that  they  be  such  as  shall  strongly 
attach  the  readers,  and  make  them  take  part  in  the  dangers 
which  the  heroes  encounter.  These  dangers,  or  obstacles,  form 
what  is  called  the  nodus,  or  the  intrigue  of  the  epic  poem ;  in 
the  judicious  conduct  of  which  consists  much  of  the  poet*s  art. 
He  must  rouse  our  attention,  by  a  prospect  of  the  ditficullies 
^.irhich  seem  to  threaten  disappointment  to  the  entftr|)rise  of  his 
favourite  personages ;  he  must  n»ake  these  difficulties  grow  and 
thicken  upon  us,  by  degrees;  till  after bavitig  kept  us,  for  some 
time,  in  a  state  of  agitation  and  suspense^  he  paves  the  way,  by 
a  proper  prepnration  of  incidents,  for  the  winding  up  of  the 
ilot  in  a  natural  and  probable  manner.  It  is  plain,  ttiat  every 
tale  which  is  designed  to  engage  attention,  must  be  conducted  on 
a  plan  of  this  sort. 

A  question  has  been  moved^  whether  the  nature  of  the  epic 
poem  does  not  require  that  it  shoulH  always  end  successfully  ? 
^Most  critics  are  inclined  to  think,  that  a  successful  issue  is  the 
most  proper  ;  and  tliey  appear  to  have  reason  on  their  side.  An 
[unhappy  conclusion  depresses  the  mind,  and  is  opposite  to  the 
elevating  cmutions  which  belong  to  this  species  of  poetry. 
Terror  and  comjjassion  are  the  proper  subjects  of  tragedy  ;  but 
as  the  epic  poem  is  of  larger  compass  and  extent,  it  were  too 
much,   if,  after  the  dil]icultie«  and   troubles  which  commonly 
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abound  in  tlin  pro^^ress  of  the  ponm,  the  author  ahouUl 
them  all  a(  last  to  an  nnfnrtunate  inHue.  Arcordingly,  the 
practice  of  epic  poetn  in  on  the  side  of  a  proMperouA  cuucli 
not,  however,  without  some  eiLceptiuns.  For  two  atuibi 
jrrent  name,  Lucan  and  Milton,  have  held  a  contrary'  ci 
tlifi  one  concluding  with  tlie  subvor*«ion  of  the  Romau  li] 
the  other,  with  tlie  expulsion  of  man  from  Paradise 

W'ilh  regard  to  the  time  or  durattim  of  llie  epic  acti< 
precise  boundaries  can  be  ascertained.  A  considerabte  e^ 
always  allowed  fo  it,  as  it  does  not  necessarily  depend  on 
violent  passions  which  can  be  supposed  to  have  only  aslioi 
tinuance.  The  Iliad,  which  is  formed  upon  the  anger  of  Achil 
has,  with  propriety,  the  shortest  duration  of  any  of  the  gi 
epic  poems.  According  to  Hossu^  the  action  lasts  no  lonfi^erj 
forty-seven  days.  The  action  of  the  Odyssey,  computed 
the  takinuf  of  Troy  to  the  peace  of  Ithaca,  extends  lo  eight 
and  a  half;  and  the  action  of  tlie  ^neid^  computed  in  tlie 
way,  from  the  taking  of  Troy  to  the  death  o/*  Turnus,  im 
about  six  years  But  if  wc  measure  the  period  only  of  tJie. 
own  narration,  or  compute  from  the  time  in  which  the  hero  mi 
his  tirst  appearance  till  the  conclusion,  the  duration  of  botli  th< 
last  poems  is  brought  within  a  much  smaller  compass.  1 
Odyssey,  beginning  with  Ulysses  in  the  island  of  Cb1^i>so,  cq 
prebends  fifty-eight  days  only ;  and  the  ./Eneid,  bcgii 
with  the  storm  which  throws  i^neas  upon  the  coast  of  Afrit 
reckoned  to  include,  at  the  most,  a  year  and  some  mouths. 

Having  thus  treated  of  the  epic  action,  or  the  subject  of 
poem,  I  proceed  next  to   make  some  observations  on  the 
or  personages. 

As  it  is  the  business  of  an  epic  poet  to  copy  after  ni 
and  to  form  a  probable  interesting  tale,  he  must  study  to 
all  his  personages  proper  and  well  supported  characters,  sui{ 
display  the  features  of  bmnan  nature.  This  is  what  Arij 
calls,  giving  manners  to  the  poem.  It  is  by  no  meau3  necesi 
that  all  his  actors  be  morally  good  ;  imperfect,  nay,  vi 
characters  may  find  a  proper  place  ;  though  the  natun*  of^ 
poetry  seems  to  require,  that  the  principal  figures  exhibit 
ahould  be  such  as  tend  to  raise  admiration  and  love,  rattier  th 
hatred  or  contempt.  But  whatever  the  character  be  which 
poet  gives  to  any  of  bii  actors,  be  must  take  care  to  preserve^ 
uniform,  and  consistent  with  itself.  Every  thing  which  tha< 
Bon  says,  or  does,  must  be  suited  to  it,  aud  most  serve  U 
tinguish  him  from  any  other. 
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Poetic  characters  mny  be  divided  into  two  kinds,  geaeral  and 
particular.  General  characters  are,  nuch  as  are  wiso,  brave,  vir- 
tuous, without  any  farther  distinction.  Particular  characters  ex- 
press the  species  of  bravery,  of  wisdom,  of  virtue,  for  wliieh  any 
■one  ia  eminent.  They  exhibit  the  peculiar  features  which  dis- 
linf^uish  one  individual  from  another^  which  mark  the  difference 
of  the  same  moral  quality  in  ditferent  men,  according  as  it  is 
combined  with  other  dispositions  in  their  temper.  In  drawing 
duch  particular  characters,  genius  is  chiefly  exerted.  How  far 
each  of  the  three  threat  epic  poets  have  distinguished  themselves 
in  this  part  of  composition,  I  shall  have  occasion  afterwards  to 
show,  when  I  come  to  make  remarks  upon  tJieir  works.  It  is 
ffulHcient  now  to  mention,  that  it  is  in  this  part  Homer  has  prin- 
cijndly  excelled  ;  Tasso  has  come  Uie  nearest  to  Homer ;  and 
Virgil  has  been  the  most  deGcient. 

It  has  been  the  practice  of  all  epic  poets,  to  select  some  one 
personage,  whom  they  distinguish  above  all  the  rest,  and  make 
the  hero  of  the  tale.  This  is  considered  as  essential  to  epic  com- 
position, and  is  attended  mth  several  advantages.  It  renders 
the  unity  of  the  subject  more  sensible,  when  tliere  is  one  princi- 
pal figure,  to  which,  as  to  a  centre,  all  the  rest  refer.  It  tends 
to  interest  us  more  in  the  enterprise  which  is  carried  on  ;  and 
it  gives  the  poet  an  opportunity  of  exerting  his  talents  for  iidorn- 
ing  and  displaying  one  character,  with  peculiar  splendour.  It 
has  been  asked,  who  then  is  tlie  hero  of  Paradise  Lost  ?  The  devil, 
it  has  been  answered  by  some  critics ;  and  in  consequence  of 
this  idea,  much  ridicule  and  censure  has  been  thrown  upon  Mil- 
ton. But  they  have  mistaken  that  author's  intention,  by  pro- 
ceeding upon  a  supposition,  that,  in  the  conclusion  of  the  poem, 
the  liero  must  needs  l*e  triumphant.  Whereas  Milton  followed 
a  different  plan,  and  has  given  a  tragic  conclusion  to  a  poem, 
otherwise  epic  in  its  form.  For  Adam  is  undoubtedly  Jiis 
hero ;  that  is,  the  capital  and  most  interesting  figure  in  his 
poem. 

Besides  human  actors,  there  are  peisonages  of  another  kind, 
that  usually  occupy  no  small  place  in  epic  poetry  ;  I  mean  the 
gods,  or  supernatural  beings.  This  brings  us  to  the  considera- 
fion  of  wlint  is  culled  flie  machinery  of  the  epit  poem  ^  the  most 
nice  aD(!  diflicult  part  of  the  subject.  Critics  appear  to  mc  to 
have  gone  to  extremes  on  both  sides.  Almost  all  the  French 
critics  decide  in  favour  of  marhinerj^  as  essential  lo  the  consti- 
tution of  an  epic  poem.  They  (juote  that  sentence  of  Petronius 
■Arbiter,   as   if  it   were  an  oracle,  "  per  ambages,  Deorumq^uu 
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ininisteria,  prflecipitanilus  est  liher  spiritus  ;*"  and  hold* 
liiough  a  poem  had  every  oilier  requifliCf!  that  could  be  demai 
yet  it  could  not  be  ranked  in  tbe  epic  claits,  utdess  the  maia 
tion  was  carried  on  by  the  iutervention  of  the  gods.  This  di 
sion  seems  to  be  founded  on  no  principle  or  reii«on  whate^ 
unless  a  superstitious  reverence  for  the  practice  of  Homer 
VirgU.  These  poets  ver^'  properly  embellished  tlieir  story  b^ 
tlio  traditional  tales  and  popular  legends  of  their  own  countn 
according  to  which,  all  the  great  transactions  of  the  heroic  tinj 
were  intermixed  with  the  fablea  of  tlieir  deities.  But  doed  ii 
tLence  follow,  that  in  otlier  countries,  and  other  ages,  wl 
there  is  not  the  like  advantage  of  current  superstition  aiid  poj 
lur  credulity,  epic  poetry  must  be  wholly  confined  to  autic|uai 
fictions  and  fairj*  tales  ?  Lucan  has  composed  a  very  spirit 
poem,  certainly  of  the  epic  kind,  where  neitlier  gods  nor  sa|] 
natural  beings  are  at  sdl  employed.  The  autlior  of  Leonid 
has  made  an  attempt  of  the  same  kind,  not  without  socc* 
and  beyond  doubt,  wherever  a  poet  gives  us  a  regular  hi 
story,  well  connected  in  its  parts^  adorned  with  cliuractem, 
supported  with  proper  dignity  and  elevation,  though  his  agei 
be  every  one  of  tliem  human,  he  has  fulfilled  the  chief  requL'«il 
of  tiiis  sort  of  composition,  and  has  a  just  title  to  be  classed  wj 
epic  writers. 

But  though  I  cannot  admit  tliat  machinery  is  necessary 
essential  to  the  epic  plan,  neither  can  I  agree  with  some  li 
critics  of  considerable  name,  who  are  for  excluding  it  totally, 
inconsistent  with  that  probability  and  impression  of  reality  whi 
they  lliink  should  reign  in  this  kind  of  writing.*      Mankind 
not  consider  poetical   writings  with  so  philosophical   an   e} 
They  seek  entertainment  from  them ;  and  for  the  bulk  of 
ers,  indeed  for  almost  all  men,  the  marvellous  has  a  great  chaj 
It  gratifies  and  fdls  the  imagination  ;  and  gives  room  for 
a  striking  and  sublime  description.   In  epic  poetry,  in  partici 
where  admiration   and   lofty  ideas   are  supposed  to   reign, 
marvellous   and  supernatural  find,  if  any  where,  their  proj 
place.     They  both  enable  the  poet  to  aggrandize  his  8ubj«< 
by  means  of  those  august  and   solemn  objects  which   religi^ 
introduces  into  it ;  and  tliey  allow  him  to  enlarge  and  diverai 
his  plan,  by  comprehending  within  it  heaven,  and  eartii, 
hell,  men   and   invisible   beings,  and  the  whole  circle  of 
universe. 
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I        At  the  same  time^  in  the  use  of  tins  supernatural  machinery, 
it  becomes  a  poet  to  be  temperate  and  prudent.      He  is  not  at 
liberty  to  invent  what  system  of  the  marvellous  he  pleases.     It 
nmst  always  have  suiiiu  foundation  in  popular  lielief.      He  must 
avail  himself  in  a  decent  manner,  either  of  the  relig^ious  faith,  or 
;  tiie  superstitious  credulity  of  the  country  wherein  he  lives,  or  of 
I  which  he  writes,  so  as   to  give  an  air  of  probabihty  to  events 
which  are  most  contrary  to  the  common  course  of  nature.  What- 
I  ever  machinery  he  employs,  he  must  take  care  not  to   overload 
us  with  it  ;  nor  to   withdraw   human  actions   and  manners  too 
much  from  view,  nor  to  obscure  them  under  a  cloud  of  incredi- 
ble fictions.     He  must  always  remember,  tliat  his  chief  business 
is  to  relate  to  men,  the  actions  and  the  exploits  of  men  ;  tiuit  it 
I  is  by   these  principally   he  is  to  interest  us,  and  to  touch  our 
I  hearts  ;  and  that  if  probability  be  altogether  banished  from  his 
I  work,  it  can  never  make  a  deep  or  a  lasting  impression.      In- 
deed, I  know   nothing  more   difBcult   in  epic    poetry,  than  tn 
utljust  properly  the  mixture  of  the  marvellous  with  the  probable  ; 
so  as  to  gratify  and  amuse  us  with  the  one,  without  sacrificing^ 
llie  other.     I  need  hardly  observe,  that  these  observations  afl'ect 
I  not  the  conduct  of  iMilton's  work  ;  whose  plan  bein^  altogether 
I  theolof^icul,  his  supernatural  beings  form  not  the  machinery,  but 
are  the  principal  actors  in  the  poem. 

With   repjard   to    allegorical   personages.  Fame,   Discord, 
I  Love,  and  the  like,  it  may  be  safely  pronounced,  that  they  form 
I  the  worst  machinery  of  any.      In  description   tliey  are  some- 
times allowable,  and    may  serve   for   embellishment ;  but  they 
Ahould  never  be  permitted  to  bear  any  share  in   the  action  of 
'  the  poem.     For  being  plain  and  declared  fictions,  mere  names 
[  of  general  ideas,  to  which  even  fancy  cannot  attribute  any  ex- 
ristence   as  persons,  if  tliey  are    introduced   as  mingling  with 
'  Imman   actors,    an    intolerable  confusion  of    shadows  and   re- 
'  alities    arises,    and   all    consistency    of  action    is    utterly   de- 
stroyed. 

In  the  narration  of  the  poet,  which  is  the  last  head  that  re- 
mains to  be  considered,  it  is  not  material,  whether    lie  relate 
tlie  whole  story  in  his  own  character,  or  introduce  some  of  his 
L  personages   to   relate    any   part  of  llio  action  that  had  ]>a8sed 
r  before  tho  poem  oj>cns.     Hiuuer   I'ollows  the  one  method  in  liM 
r  Iliad,  and  the  other  in  bis  Odyssey;  Virgil  has  in  this  respect, 
imitated  the  conciui  t  ot  the   Odyssey  ;  Tasso  that  of  tlie  lliud. 
Tiie  ciiief  advuntnge  which  arises  irnm  any  of  the  actors  hewar 
employed  to  relate  port  of  the  ttor},  is,  tliut  it  aUaVi&\\k«^  v^"^! 
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if  lie  chooses  it,  to  open  with  some  interesting  situatio 
alFuirs,  informing  its  uflerwarib  of  what  Lad  passed  before 
period  ;  and  gives  him  the  greater  liberty  of  spreading  out 
parts  of  the  subject  as  he  is  inclined  to  dwell  upuu  iu  pei 
and  of  compr*^hfnding  the  rest  within  a  short  recital.  \V 
the  subject  is  of  great  extent,  and  comprehends  the  transaci 
of  several  years,  as  in  the  Odyssey  and  the  ^^neid.  this  lue 
tlierefore  seems  preferable.  When  the  subject  is  oi  smaller  < 
pass,  and  shorter  duration,  as  in  tbe  Iliad  and  the  Jeruaa 
the  poet  may,  without  disadvantage^  relate  the  whole  in  hi^ 
person.  ^ 

Id  the  proposition  of  the  subject,  the  invocation  of  tlie  oo 
and  other  ceremonies  of  the  introduction,  poets  may  var; 
their  pleasure.      It  is  perfectly  trilling  to  make  these  little  io 
malilies  the  object  of  precise  rule,  any  farther,  than  that  the 
ject  of  the  work  should  always  be  clearly  proposed,  and  wi 
affected  or  unsuitable  pomp.     For,  according  to  llurace's  n 
rule,  no  introduction  should  ever  set  out  too  high,  or  pro 
too  much,  lost  the   author  should  not  fulfil  the  expectatiut 
has  raised. 

What  is  of  most  importance  in  the  tenor  of  the  narrati 
tliat  it  be  perspicuous,  animated,  and  enriched  with  all  Uie 
ties  of  poetry.  No  sort  of  composition  requires  more  stre 
dignity,  and  lire,  than  the  epic  poem.  It  is  the  regii.>n  w 
which  we  look  for  every  thing  that  is  sublime  in  descrip 
tender  in  sentiment,  and  bold  and  lively  in  exijrcssiou 
therefore,  though  an  author's  plan  should  be  faultless,  and  hj 
story  ever  so  well  conducted,  yet,  if  he  be  feeble,  or  flat  In  stjH 
destitute  of  aQectiug  scenes,  and  deficient  in  poetical  colourni| 
he  can  have  no  success.  The  ornaments  which  epic  poetry  o^ 
mits,  must  all  be  of  the  grave  and  chaste  kind.  Nothing 
loose,  ludicrous  or  affected,  finds  any  place  there.  All  the 
jects  which  it  presents  ought  to  be  cither  great,  or  tender, 
pleasing.  Descriptions  of  disgusting  or  shocking  objects,  shou) 
ns  much  as  possible  be  avoided ;  antl  therefore  the  fable  of 
Harpies,  in  the  third  hook  of  the  iEncid,  and  the  alUgory  of 
and  Death,  in  tlie  second  book  of  Paradise  Lost,  had  been 
ter  omitted  in  these  celebrated  poems. 
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HOMER'S  ILIAD  AND  ODVSSEY— VIROIL'S  *:NE1D. 


As  the  epic  poem  is  universally  allou-ed  to  poasesd  the 
highest  rank  among  poetical  works,  it  merits  a  particular  dis- 
cii.ssion.  Having  treated  oftlie  nature  of  this  composition^  and 
Uie  principal  ru1e9  relating  to  it,  I  proceed  to  make  iorne  ob- 
ftervations  on  the  must  distinguished  epic  poems,  ancient  and 
modern. 

Homer  claims,  on  every  account,  onr  first  attention,  as  the 
father  not  only  of  epic  poetry,  but,  in  some  measure,  of  poetry 
in  general.  AVhoever  sits  down  to  read  Homer,  must  consider 
Ihat  he  is  going  to  read  the  most  ancient  book  in  the  world, 
lext  to  the  Bible.  Without  making  this  rejection,  be  cannot 
Renter  into  the  spirit,  nor  relish  the  composition  of  tlie  author. 
,He  is  not  to  look  for  the  correctness  and  elcgtince  of  the  Au- 
gustan age.  He  must  divest  himself  of  our  modern  ideas  of  dig- 
nity and  refinement,  and  transport  his  imagination  almost 
three  thousand  years  back  in  the  history  of  mankind.  What  ho 
is  to  expect,  is  a  picture  of  the  ancient  world.  He  must 
reckon  upon  finding  characters  and  manners,  that  retain  o  cou- 
fliderable  tincture  of  the  savage  state;  moral  ideas  as  yet  im- 

Eerfectly  formed ;  and  the  appetites  and  passions  of  men 
rought  under  none  of  those  restraints,  to  which,  in  a  more 
advanced  state  of  society,  they  are  accustomed  ;  but  bodily 
■trength  prized  as  on©  of  the  chief  heroic  endowanents  ;  the 
preparing  of  a  meal,  and  the  appeasing  of  hunger,  described 
as  very  interesting  objects  ;  and  the  heroes  boasting  of  tJiena- 
Wves  openly,  scolding  one  another  outrageously,  and  glorying, 
as  we  should  now  think  very  indecently,  over  their  ialleu 
enemies. 

The    opening  of  the  Iliad  possesses  none    of  that    sort  of 

dignity,  which  a  modern  looks  for   in   a  great  epic  poem.      It 

|turDs  on  no  higher  subject,  than  the  cpiarrel  of  two  chieftains 

ilbout  a  female  slave.     The  priest  of  Apollo  beseeches  Agamem- 

lon  to  restore  his  daughter,  who,  in  the  plunder   of  a  city,  had 

dien  to  Agamemnon's  share  of  booty.     He  refuses.   Apollo,  at 

le  prayer  of  his  priest,   sends  a  plague  into  tlie  Grecian  camp. 

'he   augur,  when  consulted,  declares,  tJiat  there  is  no  way   of 

fai)peasing  Apollo,  bat  by  restoring  the  daughter  of  hid  priest. 

Agaixieuiuon  is  enraged  at  tlie  augur;  professed  that  he  liL&4. 
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Hum  slave  better  Ihaii  liis  wife  Clytemnestra ;  but  sinci;  be 
itstore  her  in  order  to  *ave  tlid  army,  iiisistA  to  have  anoth^ 
her  |>lace ;  aud  pitches  upon  Briseis,  the  slave  of  Adiilles. 
les,  an  was   to  be  expected,  kindles  into  rage  at   this  tienii 
reproaches  him  for  his  rai)acity  and  insolence,  and,  after  gi 
him  many  hard  naiues^  solemnly  swears,  tliat,  if  he  is  tu 
treated  by  the  general,  he  will  withdraw  his  troops,  and 
the  Grecians  no  more  against  the  Trojnns.      He  withilraws' 
cordiugly.     His  mother,  the  goddess  Thetis,  interests  Japil 
his  cause  ;  who,  to  revenge  tlie   wrong  which  Achilles  had 
ferod,  takes  part  against  the   Greeks,   and   suffers  tliem 
into  great  and  lung  distress ;  until  Achilieji  is  pacified,  aai 
conciliation  brought  about  between  him  and  Agamemuoo 

Such  is  tlie  basis  {»f  Uie  whole  action  of  the  Iliad, 
rise  all  those  **  speciosa  miracula,"  as  Horace  terms  them, 
fill  that  extraordinary  poem ;  and  which  have  had  the  powi 
interesting  almost  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  during  every  ag 
sinte  tlie  days  of  Horner.  The  general  ailmiration  comniund* 
by  a  poetical  plan,  so  very  diflerent  from  what  any  one  woa 
have  formed  in  our  times,  ought  not,  upon  reflectiou  U 
matter  of  surprise.  For,  besides  that  a  fertile  genius  can  ei 
and  beautify  any  subject  on  which  it  is  employ ed,  it  ia  to  hi 
served,  that  ancient  manners,  how  much  soever  they  contn 
our  present  notions  of  dignity  and  refinement,  atTord  neverthi 
materials  for  poetry,  superior  in  some  respects,  to  those  w| 
are  furnished  by  a  more  polished  state  of  society.  They  diflc< 
human  nature  more  open  and  undisgui:^ed,  without  any  of 
studied  forms  of  behaviour  which  now  conceal  men  from 
another.  They  give  free  scope  to  the  strongest  and  most  ii 
tuous  emotions  of  the  mind,  which  make  a  better  figure  iol 
scription,  than  calm  and  temperate  feelings.  They  sliow  us  ot 
native  prejudices,  appetites,  and  desires,  exerting  themsel] 
without  control.  From  this  state  of  manners,  joined  with 
advantage  of  Uiat  strong  and  expressive  style,  which, 
f(»rnierly  observed,  commonly  distinguishes  the  coniposil 
of  early  ages,  we  have  ground  to  look  for  more  of  tlje 
ues8,  ease,  and  freedom  of  native  genius,  in  compositiom 
such  a  period,  tlmn  in  those  of  more  civilized  times. 
accordingly,  the  two  great  characters  of  tlie  Homeric  p< 
are  hre  and  simplicity.  Let  us  now  proceed  to  make 
more  particular  observations  on  the  Iliad,  under  the  three  hi 
of  the  subject  aud  action^  the  characters^  and  narration  of^ 
poet. 
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The  subject  of  the  Iliad  must  unquestionably  be  admitted  to 
be,  in  the  main,  happily  chosen.  In  the  days  of  Homer^  no  ob- 
l^ect  could  be  more  splendid  and  di);;;iafied  than  tlte  Trojan  war. 
So  great  a  confederacy  of  the  Grecian  states^  under  one  leader, 
and  liie  ten  years'  siege  which  they  carried  on  against  Tfoy, 
must  have  spread  far  abroad  tlie  renown  of  many  military  ex- 
ploits, and  interested  all  Greece  in  the  traditions  concerning  tlie 
beroes  who  had  inobt  endnently  signalized  themselves.  Upon 
these  traditions  Homer  grounded  his  poem  ;  and  tJmugh  he 
lived,  as  is  generally  believed,  only  two  or  three  centuries  after 
the  Trojan  war,  yet,  through  the  want  of  written  records,  tra- 
ililitm  must,  by  this  time,  have  fallen  into  the  degree  of  ob- 
scurity most  proper  for  poetry  ;  and  have  left  liim  at  full  H- 
^berty  to  mix  as  much  fable  as  he  pleased  with  the  remains  of 
firue  history.  He  has  not  chosen  for  his  subject  tlie  whole 
Trojan  war ;  but,  with  great  judgment,  be  has  selected  one 
part  of  it,  the  quarrel  betwixt  Achilles  and  Agunicmnon,  and 
the  events  to  which  that  quarrel  gave  rise  ;  which,  though  they 
take  up  forty-seven  days  only,  yet  include  the  most  interesting 
■tnd  most  critical  period  of  the  war.  Oy  this  managfme  (,  ho 
bas  given  greater  unity  to  what  would  have  otherwise  i>ecn  an 
funconnected  history  of  battles.  He  hns  gained  one  hero,  or 
•principal  character,  Achdles,  who  reigns  throughout  the  work  ; 
ind  he  has  shown  the  pernicious  etfect  of  discord  among  con- 
'fcderatetl  princes.  At  the  same  time,  I  admit  thai  Homer  is 
.AS  fortunate  in  bis  subject  tlian  Virgil.  The  plan  of  the 
I'^ueid  includes  a  greater  compass,  and  a  more  agreeable  di- 
'yersity  of  events  ;  whereas  the  Hiad  is  almost  entirely  filled  with 
battles. 

The  praise  of  high  invention  has  in   every  age  been   given 

[o  Homer,  with  the  greatest  reason.      The   prodigious  nuuthrr 

Kof  incidents,  of  speeches,  of  characters  divine  and  human,  with 

'hich  he  abounds  ;  the  surprising  variety  with    which  he   has 

[iversiticd    his  battles,  in   the  wounds   and  deaths,    and    little 

istory-picces  of  almost  all  the  persona   slain  ;  (bscover  an  in- 

rention   next   to    boundless.     But    the   praise    of  judgment  is, 

m  my  opinion,  no  less  due  to  Homer,   than   that   of  invention. 

•Bis  story  is  all  along  conducted  with  great  art.     He  ris^s  upon 

IS  gradually  ;  his  heroes  are  brought  out,  one  after  another  to 

»e  ol>jccts  of  our  attention.     The  distress  thickens,  as  the  poem 

uiviuices  ;  and  every  thing  is  so  contrived  as   to   aggriuidize 

cliillcs,  and  to  render  him,  as  the  poet  intruded  be  should  b«, 

ic  capital  figUi-e. 
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But  that  wherein  Homer  excel*  all  writnrs  in  ih 
terislical  part.     Here^   he   is  without  a  rival.     His  1 
spirited  exhibition  of  characters  is,  in  a  great  measure, 
his  being  so  dramatic  a  writer,  abounding  every  w 
dialogue  and  conversation.     There  is  much   more  di 
Horner  tlian  in  Virgil :    or^   indeed,    than    in    any  o 
Wbat  Virgil  informs  us  of  by  two  words  of  narration 
bring-a  about  by  a  speech.     We  may  observe,  here, 
method  of  writing  is  more  ancient  than  the  narrative 
Of  this  we  have  a  clear  proof  in  the  books  of  the  O 
ment,  which,  instead  of  narration,  abound  with  speec 
answers  and  replies^  upon  the  most  familiar  subjects, 
the  book  of  Genesis  :  **  Joaejih  said  unto  his  brethren, 
come  ye?  and  Ihey  answered,  From  the  land  of  C 
come  to  buy  food.    And  Joseph  said.  Ye  are  apiea  ; 
nakedness  of  the  land  are  ye  come.     And  they  said 
Nay,  my  lord,  but  to  buy  food  are  thy  servants  come  ; 
one  man's  sons,  we  are  true  men,  thy  servants  are 
And  he  said  nnto  them.  Nay,  but  to  see  llie  nake<lne 
land  ye  are  come.     And   they   sai»l,  Thy  servants   a 
brethren,  the  sons  nf  one  man  in  the  land  of  Canaan ; 
hohi  the  youngest  is  this  day  with  our  falher ;  and   od 
And  Joseph  said  unto  them,  This  it  is  that  I  spake 
saying  ye  are  spies.     Hereby  ye  shall  be  proved  ;  by  t 
Pharaoh,  ye  shal}  not  go  forth,  except  your  younjjesl 
come  hither,"  &c.  Genesis,  xlii.  7 — 15.     Such  a  style  as  t 
the  most  simple  and  artless  form  of  writing,  and  must, 
undoubtedly,  have  been  the  most  ancient.     It  is  copying 
from  nature  ;  giving  a  plain  rehearsal  of  what  passed, 
supposed  to  pass,  in  conversation  between  the  persona  < 
the  author  treats.     In  progress  of  time,  when  the  art  of 
was  more  8tudie<l,  it  was  thought  more  elegant  to  comp 
substance  of  conversation  into  short  distinct  narrative,  t 
the  poet  or  historian  in  his  o^vn  person ;  and  to  reserve 
speeches  for  solemn  occasions  only. 

The  ancient  dramatic  melimd  which  Homer  practij 
some  advantages,  balanced  witii  some  defects.  It  reniie 
position  more  natural  and  animated,  and  mor«  exprai 
manners  and  characters  ;  but  withal  loss  grave  and  n 
and  sometimes  tiresome.  Horner^  it  must  be  admitt 
carried  his  propensity  to  the  making  of  speeches  too  far. 
he  be  tedious  any  where,  it  is  in  these ;  some  of  them 
and   some  of  ihcni   plainly  unseasonable.     Tu^ethcr  wii 
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Creek  Tivacity,  he  tenves  upon  our  minds  some  impresHinn  of 
the  Greek  loquanity  also.  Hia  npeechefl,  however,  aro  upon  the 
whole  characteristic  and  lively;  au<l  to  tbeai  vre  owe,  in  a  great 
raeoBure,  that  admirable  displuy  which  he  had  given  of  human 
nature.  Every  one  who  reatht  him,  becomes  familiarly  and  in- 
timately acquainted  wi(h  his  heroes.  We  seem  to  have  lived 
among  thera,  and  to  have  conversed  with  them.  Not  only  has 
he  pursued  the  single  virtue  of  courage  through  all  its  dilforent 
forms  an<I  features,  in  liis  dilferent  warriors ;  but  some  more 
delicate  <'.haracters,  into  which  courage  either  enters  not  at  all, 
or  but  for  an  inconsiderable  part,  he  has  drawn  with  singu- 
lar art. 

IIow  finely,  for  instance,  has  ho  painted  the  character  of 
Helen,  so  as,  notwithstanding  her  frailty  and  her  crimes,  to  pre- 
vent her  from  being  an  otiious  object  I  The  admiration  with 
which  the  old  generals  behold  her«  in  the  third  book,  when  she 
is  coming  toward?!  tliem,  presents  her  to  us  with  much  dignity. 
Her  veiling  herself  and  shedding  tears,  her  confusion  in  the 
l)rcsence  of  Priam,  her  grief  and  self-nccnsations  at  the  sight  of 
Menelaus,  her  upbraiding  Paris  for  his  cowardice,  and,  at  tlie 
same  time,  her  returning  fondness  for  him,  exhibit  the  most 
striking  features  of  that  mixed  female  character,  which  we  partly 
condemn,  and  partly  pity.  Homer  never  introduces  her,  without 
making  her  say  something  to  move  oar  compassion  ;  while*  at 
the  same  time,  he  takes  care  to  contrast  her  character  with  that 
of  a  virtuous  matron,  in  the  chaste  and  tender  Andromache. 

Paris  himself,  the  author  of  all  the  mischief,  is  characterised 
with  the  utmost  propriety.  He  is,  as  we  should  expect  him.  a 
mixture  of  gallantry  and  effeminacy.  He  retreats  from  Mene- 
laiu,  on  his  first  appearance  ;  but,  immediately  afterwards^  enters 
into  single  cond>at  with  him.  He  is  a  great  master  of  civiUty, 
remarkably  courteous  ir*  his  speeches  ;  and  receives  all  the  re- 
proofs of  bis  brother  Hector  with  modesty  and  deference.  He 
is  described  as  a  person  of  elegance  and  la-ste.  He  was  the 
architect  of  his  own  palace.  He  is,  in  the  sixth  book,  found  by 
Hector,  burnishing  and  dressing  np  his  armour ;  and  iisuf^s 
forth  to  battle  with  a  peculiar  gaiety  and  ostentatiou  of  appear- 
ance which  is  illustrated  by  one  of  the  fmest  comparisons  in  all 
the  Iliad,  tijal  of  the  horse  prancing  to  the  river. 

Honinr  has  been  blamed  for  making  his  hero  A<-hiUes  of  too 
brutal  and  urmmiable  a  character,  fiut  I  am  inclined  to  tliink, 
that  it^ustice  is  commonly  done  to  Achilles,  upon   the  credit 
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of  two  Imeii  of   Horace,   who  has  certainly   overloai 

rliaracter  r 

ImiJiger.  irncunJni,  inexorabilii,  acfr, 

Jorn  nejet  tibi  mta,  nihil  Don  mrrt>fl«t  armia.— A.  P.  111. 

Achilles  is  passionate  indeed,  to  a  ^rc^t  degree  ;  bi 
far  from  being  a  coiUemner  of  laws  aud  justice.      In  tbe 
with  Agamemnon,  though  he  carries  it  on  with  too  mi 
yet  he  has  reason  on  his  side.     He  was  notorioiisl>'  wi 
but  he  submits,  and  resigns  Bristis  peaceably,  when  tbe 
come  to  demand  her ;  only  he  will  fight  no  longer  uni 
command  of  a  leader  who  had  affronted  hinu     Bo<iide5 
derful  bravery  and  contempt  of  deaih,   he   has    sevei 
qualldes  of  a  hero.     He  is  open  and  sincere.     He  loves 
jects,  and  respects  the  gods.     He  is  distinguished  by 
friendships  and  attachments  ;  he  is,   throughout,    higb-yj 
gallant,  and  honourable;  and,  allowing  for  a  de^ee  of 
which  belonged  to  the  times,  and  enters  into  the  charai 
most  of  Homer*8  heroes,  he  is,  upon  the  whole,  abuudautJj 
to  raise  high  admiration,  though  not  pure  esteem. 

Under  the  head  of  characters.  Homer's  gods,  or 
cbinery,  according  to  the  critical  term,  come  under  coi 
tion.  The  gods  make  a  great  figure  in  the  Iliad  ;  much 
indeed  than  they  do  in  tlie  ^neid,  or  in  any  other  epic 
and  hence  Homer  has  become  the  standard  of  poetic  theol 
Concerning  machinery  in  general,  I  delivered  my  sentiuiciil 
the  former  lecture.  Concerning  Homer's  machinery,  in  pi 
lar,  we  must  observe,  that  it  was  not  his  own  invention, 
every  other  good  poet,  he  unquestionably  followed  the 
tions  of  his  country.  The  age  of  the  Trojan  war  apprcm^ 
the  age  of  the  gods  aud  demi-gods  in  Greece.  Several 
heroes  concerned  in  that  war  were  reputed  to  be  the  rbib 
these  gods.  Of  course  the  traditionary  tales  relating  to  U 
and  to  tlie  exploits  of  that  age,  were  blended  with  the  fid 
the  deities.  These  popular  legends  Homer  very  pi 
adopted ,  though  it  is  perfectly  absurd  to  infer  from  thii 
therefore  poets  arising  in  succeeding  ages,  and  writing  oi 
different  subjects,  are  obliged  to  follow  the  same  aysj 
machinery. 

In  the  hands  of  Homer,  it  produces,  on  the  whole,  a 
effect;  it  is  always  gay  and  amusing;  often  lofty  and 
cent.     It  introduces  into  his  poem  a  great  number  of 
•ges,  almost  as  much  distinguished  by  characters  as  bis 
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ni'tors.  It  diversifies  his  battles  j^eatly  by  the  intervention  nf 
the  gods ;  and  by  frequently  Kfaiftin^  the  scene  from  earth  to 
heaven,  it  gives  an  agreeable  relief  to  the  mind^  in  the  midst  o( 
BO  much  blood  and  slaughter.  Homer^s  gods,  it  must  be  con 
fessedr  though  tiiey  be  always  lively  an*'  animated  figures,  yet 
sometimes  want  dignitj'.  The  eonjugul  eontentions  between 
inno  and  Jupiter,  with  which  he  entertains  us,  and  the  uidecent 
Hquabbles  he  describes  among  the  inferior  deities,  according  as 
titcy  tiike  diH'ereut  sides  with  the.  contending  parties,  would  be 
very  improper  modeb  for  any  modera  poet  to  imitate.  In  apo- 
logy for  Homer^  however,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  accord- 
ing to  the  fables  of  tliose  days,  the  gods  are  but  one  remove 
above  the  condition  of  men.  They  have  all  tlie  human  passions* 
They  drink  and  feast,  and  are  vulnerable  hke  men  ;  they  have 
children  and  kinsmen,  in  the  opposite  armies ;  and  except  that 
they  are  inmiurtal,  that  they  have  houses  on  tlie  top  of  Olyu)pus, 
and  winged  chariots,  in  which  they  are  often  flying  down  to 
earth,  and  then  reascending.  in  order  to  feast  on  nectar  and 
ambrosia,  they  are  in  trutli  no  higher  beings  than  the  human 
heroes,  and  therefore  very  fit  to  take  part  in  their  contentions. 
At  the  same  time,  though  Homer  so  frequently  degrades  his  di- 
vinities, yet  he  knows  how  to  make  them  appear,  in  some  con- 
junctures, with  the  most  awful  majesty.  Jupiter,  the  father  of 
godif  and  men,  is  for  the  most  part  introduced  uith  great  dignity  ; 
and  several  of  the  most  sublime  conceptions  in  the  Ifiud  are 
founded  on  the  appearances  of  Neptune,  Minerva,  and  Apollo, 
on  great  occosions. 

With  regard  to  Homer's  style  and  manner  of  writing,  it  is 
easy,  natund,  and  in  the  highest  degree  animated.  It  wdl  be 
admired  by  such  only  as  reUsh  ancient  simplicity,  and  can  make 
allowance  for  certain  negligences  and  repetitions,  wliich  gp-eater 
refinement  in  the  art  of  writing  has  taught  succeeding,  though 
far  inferior,  poets  to  avoid.  For  Homer  is  the  most  simple  in 
his  style  of  all  the  great  poets,  and  resembles  most  the  style  of 
the  poetical  parts  of  the  Old  Testament.  They  cjm  have  no 
conception  of  his  manner,  who  are  acquainted  with  him  in  Mr. 
Pope's  translation  only.  An  excellent  poeticid  performance  that 
translation  is,  and  faithful  in  tlie  main  to  the  original.  In  some 
places,  it  may  be  thought  to  have  even  improved  Homer.  It  has 
certainly  softened  some  of  his  rudenesses,  and  added  delicacy  and 
grace  to  some  of  his  sentiments.  But  withal,  it  is  no  otlier  thau 
Homer  modernized.  In  the  midst  of  the  elegance  and  luxuriancy 
of  Mr.  Pope's  language,  we  lose  sight  of  the  old  bard's  aim- 
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plicity.     T  know  indeecl  no  outlior,  towthoin  it  b  nioro 
«Io  ju.^tice  in  a  translation,  than  Homer.     A.<i  the  plainnj 
(lli'tion,  were  it  literally  rendered,  would  often   appear 
modem  lanj^ua^e,  so  in  the  midst  of  that   plairinciix^ 
little  heigjjtened  by   it,  there  are  every   where    break| 
upon   us  flashes  of  native  fire,  of  sublimity  unci  beaiil 
hardly  any  language,  except  his  own,  could  prej*erve. 
fiilication  lias  been  universally  acknowledged  to  be  um 
melodious  ;  and  to  carry,   beyond   that  of  any    poet, 
blance  in  the  sound  totiie  sense  and  meaning;. 

In  narration.  Homer  is,  at  uil  times,  remarkably 
which  renders  him  lively  and  agreeable;  though  iu  his 
as  I  have  before  admitted,  .sometimes  tedious.  He  is  ev^ 
descriptive;  and  descriptive  by  means  of  those  well -ch< 
ticulars,  which  form  the  excellency  of  description.  Vii 
us  the  nod  of  Jupiter  with  great  magnificence : 

Anmiit,  et  totum  natu  treiiiefecit  Olynipiiro.*-bi.  10^ 

But  Homer,  in  describing  tlie  same  thint;,  gives    us 
eye-brows  of  Jupiter  bent,   and  his  ambrosial  curls   s| 
tlie  moment  when  he  gives  the  nod  ;  and  tJiereby  rei 
figure  more  natural  and  lively.     Whenever  he  seeks  to 
attention   to   some    interesting    object,    he   particulurij 
happily,  as  to  paint  it  in  a  manner  to  our  sight.     TJ 
Pandarus'  arrow,  which  broke  the  truce  between  the  Iwi 
as  related  in  the  fourth  book,  may  be  given  for  an  instai 
abovo  all,  the  admirable  interview  of  Hector  with  Ajuh 
in  the  sixth  book  ;  where  all  the  circumstances  of  conj( 
parental  tenderness,  the  child  afirighted   with   Uie  vii 
father's  helmet  and  crest,  and  clinging  to  the  nurse;  H< 
ting  oO*  his  helmet,  taking  the  child  into  his  arms,  and  oj 
a  prayer  for  him  to  the  gods  ;  Andromache  receiving 
child  with  a  smile  of  pleasure,  and,  at  the  same  instant* 
into  tears,  ^ax^votv  7EX(i(ra(Ta,  as  it  is  finely  expressed  itx 
nal,  form  the  most  natural  and  aflecting  picture  that  c^n 
be  imagined. 

In  the  description  of  battles,  Homer  particularly  exci 
works  up  the  hurry,  the  terror,  and  confusion  of  them  in 
tcrly  a  manner,  as  to  place  the  reader  in  tlie  very  midsl 
engagement.  It  is  here,  that  tlie  fire  of  his  genius  Is  moi 
displayed  ;  insomuch  that  Virgil's  battles,  and  in<leecl 
most  other  poets,  are  cold  and  inanimated  in  comparaoi 
mer'f. 
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Witli  regard  to  aimilits,  no  poet  aboundu  no  much  willi  them. 
Several  of  Ihern  are  be)  oud  doubt  extremely  beautiful  i  such  flu* 
tliose  of  the  firea  in  the  Trojan  camp  compared  to  the  moon  and 
stars  by  night ;  Paris  going  forth  to  battle,  to  the  war-horse 
prancing  to  the  river ;  and  Euphorbus  slalu,  to  the  floweriag 
Hhrub  cut  down  by  a  eiudJt;n  bladt :  all  which  are  among  the 
finest  poetical  pansBges  that  are  any  where  to  be  found.  I  am 
nut,  however,  of  opinion  that  Domer's  comparisons,  taken  in 
gcnerot,  are  hit]  greatest  beauties.  Tbey  come  too  thick  upon 
ns  ;  and  often  interrupt  tlie  train  of  bis  narration  or  description. 
Tlie  resemblance  on  which  they  are  founded,  is  sometimes  not 
clear;  and  the  objects  whence  tJiey  are  taken  are  too  uniform. 
His  lions,  bulls,  eagles,  and  herds  of  sheep  recur  too  frequently  ; 
and  the  allusions  in  some  of  his  similes,  even  after  the  allow- 
ances that  are  to  be  made  for  ancient  manners^  must  be  admitted 
to  be  debasing.* 

My  observations,  hitherto,  have  been  made  upon  the  Iliad 
only.  It  is  necessary  to  take  some  notice  of  the  Odyssey  also. 
Longinus's  criticism  upon  it  is  not  without  foundation,  that 
Homer  may  in  this  poem  be  compared  to  the  settiuf?  aim,  whose 
gp-undcur  still  remains,  without  the  heat  of  his  meridian  beams« 
It  wants  the  vigour  and  sublimity  of  the  Iliad ;  yet,  at  the  same 
time,  possesses  so  many  beauties,  as  to  be  justly  entitled  to 
high  praise.  It  in  a  ver>  amusing  poem,  and  bus  much  greater 
variety  than  the  Iliad;  it  contains  many  interesting  stories^  and 
beautiful  descriptions.  We  see  every  where  the  same  descrip- 
tive and  dramatic  genius^  and  the  same  fertility  of  invention 


Tbe  scvercit  critic  upon  Homer  In  modern  timet,  M.  la  Motte,  admiti  alt 
that  liU  adinirorsurKC  for  the  »aperiority  of  hit  geniui  and  taleats  a«  a  poet: 
"C'6toit  uu  fc^nie  nalarellemeot  poetique,  luuidei  fablet  ct  det  nierve'illrux,  vt 
port^  rn  (f  n^ral  A  I'imitation,  »oit  d«a  objct»  de  la  nature,  toil  det  tciitimeni 
ct  del  action!  det  liommi>k.  11  stoU  IVsprit  vaste  et  fteoad  ;  plua  (lev^  que 
d^Ucat,  plu  oaturel  qu'tDfC^nieua,  ot  plus  amourcuK  de  Tabondaucc  qnc  du 
rholx.— II  a  talil.  par  one  f>ap(riorit£  de  t^>Ot,  let  premiiret  td^et  de  ri'lo^iueDce 
dam  loutet  let  Kenrei ;  il  a  parU  le  UoKaKe  de  toutet  let  paitiont;  et  U  a  da 
tnoin"  ouverl  anx  (crivaint  qui  doivrut  le  tuivre  iiiie  infiitile  de  route*,  qn'il  ne 
rettnit  plui  qu'a  iip|ilanir.  II  y  a  apparence  qu'en  qnelqiies  tempt  qti'Hoiiicie 
efit  v^u,  il  edt  ^-t^,  du  moint,  le  plut  icrand  pwte  dr  aod  payt:  et  Ane  le  prendre 
que  dant  ce  tcna,  on  pent  dire,  qu'il  est  le  mattrr  df  reax  m^mes  qui  I'onI 
■urpass^."— Diftcourt  sur  llomere.  (tuvrrs  de  la  Molle,  tome  ii.  After  Uiesr 
hiffh  praif^ei  of  the  author,  be  Indeed  eodcavoun  to  brtni^  the  merit  ot  Ute  Iliad 
very  low.  But  hit  prinr'pal  objection*  turn  ou  the  deliasin^  idea*  wr huh  are 
there  (ivcn  of  the  codt,  the  kto^*  (.-haructi-ra  andmannert  uf  the  bercH>t,  nnd  the 
linpert'ect  morality  of  the  seDttincnts ;  which,  h.h  VollaKe  observer,  it  like  acrua- 
tnic  N  puiuter  for  having  drami  hit  fi|;uies  in  the  dretk  of  ttie  times.  Moineff 
paUiled  hi*  Kudt,  tuch  ao  pupular  trvdilioii  llien  re preieoted  Uiero ;  and  dctcrilMn 
auch  chaiaciert  mad  tculinicnti,  a*  he  found  among  Lho*e  with  whom  he  lived, 
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Uiat  appears  in  tlie  uther  work.     It  deBceniU   radeed 

digoity  of  gods^and  heroes,  and  warlike  achteTnnients 
recumpence,  wt;  have  more  pleasing  pictures  of  auci 
nera.     Instead  of  that  ferocity  wbicb  rei^9  in    tiie 
Odyssey  presents    us  with   tlie  inoHt  amiable    iina|^e» 
pitality   and  haiuaiuty  ;  entertains   us  with   many   a   Wi 
adventure,  and  many   a  laiul^scape  of  nature ;  and  i 
by  a  constant  vein  of  morality  and  virtue,  wbicb  rima 
the  poem. 

At  the  same  time,  there  are  some  defects  whicli 
acknowledged  in  the  Odyssey.     Many  scenes  in    it  fi 
the  majesty  which  we  naturally  expect  in  an  epic  poc 
la>»t  twelve  books,  after  Ulysses  is  landed   in   ItJiaca* 
several  parts,  tedious  and  languid;   and  tJiongh   tLe 
which  Ulysses  makes  of  himself  to  bis  nurse  Earyclea, 
interview  with  Penelope,  before  she  knows   him,    in 
teenth  book,  are  tentler  and  affecting,  yet  the  poet 
seem  happy  in  the  great  anagnorisis,  or  the  iliscovery  of 
to  Penelope.     She  is  too  cautious  and  dixtrustttil^    an 
disappointed  of  the  surprise  of  joy,  which  we  expec 
,high  occasion. 

Ailer  having  snid  so  much  of  the  father  of  epic 
now  time  to  proceed  to  Virgil,   who  Las  a  cb 
marked,  and  quite  distinct  from  that  of  Homer.     As 
guishing  eiccelieticics  of  the  Ihad  are,  simplicity  and  fire 
of  the  ^neid  are,  elegance  and  tenderness.     Virgil   is, 
doubt,  less  animated  and  less  sublime   than  Homer; 
counterbalance  tliis,  he  has  fewer  negligences,    greater 
and  supports  more  of  a  correct  and  regular  dignity,  thr 
bis  work. 

When  we  begin  to  read  the  Diad,  we  find  ourselvi 
region  of  the  most  remote,  and  even  unrefined  antiquity. 
we  open  the  .^neid,  we  di.scover   all  the  correctness, 
improvements,  of  the  Augustan  age.     We  meet  with  no 
tions  of  heroes  about  a  female  slave,  no  violent  scol 
abusive  languaf^e  ;  but  the  poeui  opens  with  the  utmost  i 
cencc ;   with   Juno,    forming   designs   for   preventing    j 
establishment  in  Italy,  and  iBneos  himself  presented  to 
oil  his  fleet  in  the  middle  of  a  storm,  which  is  describe 
Ligheiit  style  of  poetry. 

The  subject  of  the  JEvexd  is  extremely  happy ;  still  t 
in    my  opinion.   Uian   either  of  Homer's  poems.     As 
t'ould  be  more  noble,  nor  carry  more  of  epic  dignity,  ao 
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could  be  more  flattering^  and  interesting  to  the  Roman  p<^op1e, 

than  Virgil's  deriving  Uie  origin  of  tlieir  state  I'rora  so  famous  a 
hero  as  i£neaa.  The  object  wu5  splrmlid  in  it^If ;  it  gave  tJie 
poet  a  themci  taken  from  the  ancient  traditionary  liistory  of  his 
own  country ;  it  allowed  him  to  connect  his  subject  with 
Homer*s  stories,  and  to  adopt  all  his  mytliology ;  it  atibrded 
him  the  opportunity  of  frequently  glancing  at  all  the  future 
great  exploits  of  the  RomauM,  and  of  describing  Italy,  and  the 
very  territory  of  Rome^  in  its  ancient  and  fabulous  state.  The 
estiLblislmieot  of  iJUneas,  constantly  traversed  by  Juno,  leads  to 
a  great  diversity  of  events,  of  voyages,  and  wars  ;  and  furnishes 
a  proper  intermixture  of  tlie  incidents  of  peace  with  martial  ex- 
ploits. Upon  the  whole,  I  believe,  there  is  no  where  to  be 
found  so  complete  a  model  of  an  epic  fable,  or  story*  as  Virgil's 
i^ueid.  1  see  no  foundation  for  the  opinion,  entertained  by 
some  critics,  tliat  the  i£neid  is  to  be  considered  as  an  allegorical 
poem,  which  carries  a  constant  reference  to  the  character  and 
reign  of  Augustus  Ciesar ;  or,  that  Virgil's  main  design  in  com- 
posing the  T^neid,  was  to  reconcile  the  Romans  to  the  govern- 
ment of  that  prince,  who  is  supposed  to  be  shadowed  out  under 
the  character  of  ^neas,  Virgil,  indeed,  like  tlie  other  poets  of 
tliut  age,  takes  every  opportunity  which  his  subject  ailbrds  him 
of  paying  court  to  Augustus. '^  Bat,  to  imagine  that  he  carried 
m  political  plan  in  his  view  tlirougb  the  whole  poem,  appears  to 
me  no  more  than  a  fanciful  refinement  He  had  suOicient  mo- 
tives, as  a  poet,  to  determine  him  to  the  choice  of  his  subject. 
from  its  being,  in  itself,  both  great  and  pleasing ;  from  its  being 
suited  to  his  genius,  and  its  being  attended  with  the  peculiur  ad- 
vantages, which  I  mentioned  above,  for  Uie  full  display  of  poetical 
talents. 

Unity  of  aotion  is  perfectly  preserved ;  as,  from  beginning, 
to  end,  one  main  object  is  always  kept  in  view,  the  settlement  of 
^oeas  in  Italy,  by  the  order  of  the  gods.  As  the  story  com- 
prehends the  transactions  of  several  years,  part  of  the  transac- 
tions are  very  properly  tlu-own  into  a  recital  made  by  the  hero. 
The  episodes  ore  linked  with  suilicicnt  connexion  to  the  main 
subject;  and  the  nodus,  or  intrigue  of  the  poem,  is,  according  to 
the  plan  of  ancient  machinery,  happily  formed.  The  wi'ath  of 
Juno,  who  opposes  herself  (o  tlie  Trojan  settlement  in  Italy, 
gives  rise  to  all  the  ditlicultics  which  obstruct  ^neas's  under- 
taking, and  connects  the  human  with  the  celestial  operations. 


*  Aa  particularly  in  that  noted  pai&aice  of  (he  tijiUi  tK>ok,  I.  7!k2. 
Ulc  fir,  bic  tt.lt  tibl  t\utm  promitd  ivplut  aydis,  AC. 
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tliroii^hout  the  whole  work.  Hence  arise  ih©  tempest  ' 
throws  ^neas  upon  tlie  shore  of  Africa ;  the  passion  of 
wlio  endeavours  to  detain  him  at  Carthage  ;  ami  tlie  etVoj 
Turnus,  who  opposes  him  in  war.  Till,  at  last,  upon  a  c( 
sition  made  with  Jupiter,  thut  the  Trojun  name  shall  Lie  foi 
sunk  in  tlie  Latin,  Juno  foregoes  her  resentment,  anil  (he 
necoines  victorious. 

In  tiiese  main  points,   Virgil  has  conducted  his  work 
great  propriety,  and  shewn  his  art  and  jndgniirnt.     But  lii 
miration  due  to  so  eminent  a  poet  must  not  prevent  us  fr 
marking  some  utlier  particulars  in  which  he  has  failed, 
there  are   scarce  any  characters  marked  in  the  AaichI.      I 
respect  it  is  insipid,  when  compared  to  the  Iliad,  which  is  I 
characters  and  hfe.     Achates,   and  Clonnthus,   and  GyasJ 
the  rest   of   the  Trojan   heroes   who  accompanied   JEnem 
Italy,  are  so  many  uudistinguiahed  figures,  who  are  in   n 
made  known  to  us,  eitlier  by  any  sentiments  which  they  1 
or  any  memorable  exploits  which  they  peribrm.     Eveu   ^im 
himself  is    not  a  very  interesting  hero.     He  is  describes 
deed,  as  pious  and  brave ;  but  bis  character  is  not  marked 
Any  o[  those  strokes  that  touch  the  heart ;  it  is  a  sort  of  col 
tame  character;  and  throughout  his  behaviour  to  Dido,   i 
fourth  book,  es]>ecially  in  tiie  speech  which  he  makes  ait 
fliLSpected  his  intention  of  leaving  her,  there  appears  a  ce 
hardness,  and  want  of  relenting,  whicli  is  far  from  rend 
him  amiable.*     Dido's  own  cliaracter  is  by  much  tlie  beat 
ported  in  the  whole  ^^neid.     The  wannth  of  her  passions; 
keenness  of  her  indignation  and  resentment,  and  the  violen 
her  whole  character,  exhibit  a  figure  greatly  more  untmated 
any  other  which  Virgil  has  drawn. 

Besides  this  defect  of  character  in  tlie  JEnekl,  tlie  dist^ 
tion  and  management  of  the  subject  are,  in  some  respects 
ceptiouable.     The  j^neid,  it  is  true,  must  be  considered 
the  indulgence  due  to  a  work  not  thoroughly  completed. 
six  last  books  are  said  not  to  have  received  tlie  finishing 
of  the  autliur;  and  for  tliis  reason,  he  ordered,  by  bis  will 
^neid  to  be  committed  to  the  tiames.     But  though  this  may 
count  for  incorrectness  of  execution,  it  does  not  apohigize  I'oi 
falling  off  in  the  subject,  which  seems  to  take  place  in  ll 
part  of  the  work.     The  wars  with  the  Latins  ore  inferio 


Niitu  flvOt  inKcmutt  iiotttroF  niiin  liiiniua  flexil  F 

Mum  lacrvinu  victus  Ucdit,  iiut  miseratua  uuanlcu  r>tf 
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int  of  dignity,  to  Uie  more  interesting  objects  whicli  had  be- 
fore been  presented  to  us,  in  tlie  destruction  of  Troy,  the  intrigue 
with  Dido,  and  the  descent  into  hell.  And  in  those  Italian  war*, 
tiiere  is,  perhaps,  a  more  material  fault  still,  in  the  conduct  of 
the  story.  The  reader,  as  Voltaire  has  observed,  is  tempted  to 
take  part  witti  Turnus  against  i£)neas.  Turnus,  a  brave  young 
prince,  in  love  with  Lavinia,  his  near  relation,  is  destined  for 
her  by  general  consent,  and  highly  favoured  by  her  mother. 
Lavinia  herself  discovers  no  reluctance  to  the  match:  when  there 
arrives  a  stranger,  a  fugitive  from  a  distant  region,  who  had 
never  seen  her,  and  who,  founding  a  claim  to  an  establishment 
in  Italy  upon  oracles  and  prophecies,  embroils  the  country  iji 
war,  kills  the  lover  of  Lavinia,  and  proves  the  occasion  of  her 
D>other*8  death.  Such  a  plan  is  not  fortunately  laid,  for  dis- 
posing us  to  be  favourable  to  the  hero  of  the  poem  ;  and  the 
defect  might  have  been  easily  remedied,  by  Uie  poeCs  making 
iEneaa,  instead  of  distressing  Lavinia,  deliver  her  from  tlie  per- 
secution of  some  rival  who  was  odious  to  her^  and  to  the  whole 
country. 

But,  notwithstanding  these  defects,  which  it  was  necessary 
to  remark,  Virgil  possesses  beauties  which  have  justly  drawn 
i'na  admirutioii  of  ages,  and  which,  to  this  day,  hold  tlic  balance 
in  equilibrium  between  his  fame  and  that  of  Homer.  The  prin- 
cipal and  distinguishing  excellency  of  Virgd,  and  which,  in  my 
opinion,  he  possesses  beyond  all  poets,  is  tciiderness.  Nature 
hud  endowed  him  with  exquisite  sensibility  ;  he  felt  every  af- 
fecting circumstance  in  tlie  scenes  he  describes  ;  and,  by  a  sin- 
gle stroke,  he  knows  how  to  reach  the  heart.  Thii,  in  an  epic 
poem,  is  the  merit  next  to  sublimity  ;  and  puts  it  in  an  author's 
power  to  render  bis  composition  extremely  interesting  to  all 
readers. 

The  chief  beauty  of  this  kind  in  the  Iliad,  is,  the  interview  of 
Hector  with  Andromache.  But  in  the  /Eneid,  there  are  many 
such.  The  second  book  is  one  of  the  greatest  master-piecea 
(hut  ever  was  executed  by  any  hand ;  and  Virgil  seems  to  have 
pat  forth  there  the  whole  strength  of  Ids  genius,  as  tlie  subject 
afforded  a  variety  of  scenes,  both  of  the  awful  and  tender  kind. 
Tlie  images  of  horror,  presented  by  a  city  burnt  and  sacked  in 
the  night,  are  finely  mixed  with  pathetic  and  affecting  incidents. 
Nothing,  in  any  poet,  is  more  beautilully  described  than  the  dealii 
of  oM  Priam ;  and  the  family-pieces  of  the  /Rncid,  Anchises, 
and  CreufiR,  are  as  lender  as  can  be  conceived.  In  many  pas- 
sages of  the   /Eneid,  the  samr  pathrtir  spirit  sliincs ;  and  they 
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have  been  always  the  favonrita  p&As«ge!i   in  tlmf  worl 

fourth  book,  for  instance,  relating  the  unhappy  pn^- 
oI'Dido,  lias  been  alu'ays  most  justly  adiairttd,  aH'. 
beaoties  of  the  highest    kind.      The   interview  of 
Andromache  and  Helenas,  in  the  third  book.  ;  tJie  epi 
Pallas  and  Evander,  of  Nisus  and  EuryaluK,  of  Lausos 
xentius,  in  the  Italian  wars,  are  all  striking  instancM  of 
power  of  raising  the  tender  emotions.      For  we  muat 
that   though  the   iEneid  be  an  unequal    poem,   and, 
places,   iaof^uid,  jet  there  are  beauties  scattered  throt 
and  not  a  i'ew,  even   in  the   la.st   six  books.      The 
most  linished  books,  upon  the  whole,  are,  the  first, 
cnnd,  the  fourth,  the  sixth,   the  seventh,  the  eighth, 
tivelfth. 

Virgil's  battles  are  far  inferior  to  Homer's  in  point 
and  sublimity  :  but  there  is  one  important  episoJt!,   the 
into  hell,  in  which  he  has  outdone  Homer  in  the  0*lyi 
many  de^ees.      There  is  nothing  in  all  antiquity  eqi 
kind,  to  the  sixth  book  of  the  ^neid.   The  scenery,  aud- 
jects,  are  great  and  striking;  and  till  the  mind  with  that< 
awe,  which  was  to  be  expected  from  a  view  of  the  invlsibK 
There  runs  tlirough  the  whole  description  a  certain   phil 
cal  sublime  ;  which   Virgil's  Platonic   genius,  and  the   ei 
ideas  of  the  Augustan  age,  enabled  him  to  support  with  ai 
of  majesty,  far  beyond  what   the  rude  ideas   of  Hotni 
sulTered  him  to  attain.   With  regard  to  the  sweetness  andj 
of  Virgil's  numbers,  throughout  his  whole  worits,  th< 
well  known,  that   it  were  needless   to   enlarge   in    the 
of  them. 

Upon  the  whole,  as  to  the  comparative  merit  of  thi 
great  princes  of  epic  poetry.  Homer  and  Virgil ;  the  Utrtm 
umlouhtedly,  be  admitted  to  be  the  greater  genius ;  th«{ 
to  be  the  more  correct  writer.      Homer  was  an  originj 
art,  and  discovers  both  the  beauties  and  the  defects  whi 
to  be  expected  in  an  original  author,  compared  with  tlio) 
succeed  him;  more  boldness,  more  nature  and  ease,  moi 
niity  and  force  ;  but  greater  irregularities  and  negligei 
composition.     Virgil  has,  ail  along,  kept  his  eye  upon 
in  many  places,  he  has  not  so  much  imitated,  as  he  has   lil 
translated  him.      The  description  of  the  storm,  for  instat 
the  first  JEueid,  and  ^^neas's  speech  Upon  thnt  ocrasi 
translations  from  the  fifth  book  of  the  Odyssey  ;  not  (o 
alnoat  all  the  similes  of  Virgil,  which   are  no  other  th] 
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of  (hose  of  Homer.  The  pr«<iniQonc«  in  inventioti,  lliercfor«^ 
nitut,  beyond  doubt,  be  ascribed  to  Homer.  A«  to  the  pn»r 
eminence  in  judgment,  though  many  critics  are  disposed  to  giv# 
it  to  Virgi],  yet,  in  my  opinion,  it  bangs  doubtful.  la  Homer, 
we  discern  all  the  Greek  vivacity  ;  ia  Virgi],  all  the  llnmaa 
statclineas.  Homer's  imagination  is  hy  much  the  most  rich  and 
copious  ;  Virgil's,  the  most  chaste  and  correct.  The  strength  of 
tJie  former  lies  in  his  power  of  warming  the  fancy  ;  that  of  the 
latter,  in  his  power  of  touching  the  heart.  Homer's  st^le  {$ 
more  simple  and  animated  ;  Virgil's  more  elegant  and  uniform. 
The  first  has,  on  many  occasions,  a  sublimity  to  which  the  latter 
never  attains  ;  but  the  latter,  in  return,  n*'ver  sinks  below  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  epic  dignity^  which  cannot  so  clearly  he  pro* 
iiounced  of  the  former.  Not,  however,  to  detract  from  the 
admiration  due  to  both  these  great  poets,  most  of  Homer's  de* 
fects  may  reasonably  be  imputed,  not  to  hia  genius,  but  to  the 
manners  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived;  and  for  the  feeble  pas- 
ssgcs  of  the  JEimd,  this  excuse  ought  to  be  admitted,  that  the 
i£neid  was  left  an  unfinished  work. 
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LVCAN'S  PILARSAUA—TAS&Q'S  JERUSALEM— CAMOENS'  LUSIAD^ 
FKNEU)N'S  TRLEMACaUS  — VOLTAIQE'S  HENRIADE  — MU» 
TON'S  PARADISE  LOST. 

After  Homer  and  Virgil,  the  next  great  epic  poet  of 
ancient  times,  who  presents  himself,  is  Lucan.  He  is  a  poet 
who  deserves  our  attention  on  account  of  a  very  peculiar  mix- 
ture of  great  beauties  with  great  faults.  Thongh  his  Pharsalia 
discover  too  little  invention,  and  be  conducted  in  too  historical 
a  manner,  to  be  accounted  a  perfectly  regular  epic  poem,  yet  it 
were  the  mere  squcamishncss  of  criticism,  to  exclude  it  from  the 
epic  class.  The  boundaries,  as  I  formerly  remarked,  are  far 
from  being  ascertained  by  any  such  precise  limit,  that  we 
must  refuse  the  epic  name  to  a  poem,  which  treats  of  great  and 
heroic  adventures,  because  it  is  not  exactly  conformable  to  the 
plans  of  Homer  and  Virgil.  The  subject  of  the  Pharsalia 
carries,  undoubtedly,  all  the  epic  grandeur  and  dignity ;  nei- 
ther does  it  want  unity  of  object,  viz.  the  triumph  of  Cecsar 
over  the  Roman   Liberty.      As   it   stands  at   present,   it  is   ia* 
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deed,  brought  to  no  proper  dose.  Bat  either  tiniA  has  clr|>n%'ed 
us  of  the  last  books,  or  it  has  been  lefl  by  the  author  an  incom* 
plcte  work. 

Though  Lucan's  subject  be  abundantly  heroic,  y«t  1  cannot 
reckon  him  happy  iu  the  choice  of  it.  It  has  two  defects.  The 
one  is,  that  civil  wars,  especially  when  as  fierce  and  criM-l  M 
those  of  the  Romans^  present  too  many  shocking  objects  to  ba 
fit  for  epic  poetry,  and  give  odious  and  disgusting  views  of  hu- 
man nature.  Gallant  and  honourable  achierements  furnisii  a 
more  proper  theme  for  the  epic  muse.  But  Lucan's  g^entiis.  It 
must  be  confessed,  seems  to  delight  in  savage  scenes  ;  h  '  lU 
upon  them  too  much;  and  not  content  with  those  whi<  !i  i  jli- 
ject  naturally  furnished,  he  goes  out  of  his  way  to  introdnce  a 
long  episode  of  Marius  and  Sylla's  proscriptionSi  which  abouodi 
with  all  the  forms  of  atrocious  cruelty. 

The  other  defect  of  Lucan's  subject  is,  its  being  too  near 
tlie  times  in  which  he  lived.  This  is  a  circumstance,  ns  | 
observed  in  a  former  lecture,  always  unfortunate  for  «  poet  I 
OS  it  deprives  him  of  the  assistance  of  fiction  and  marhiner^f" 
and  thereby  renders  his  work  less  splendid  and  amusing.  Liucaii^ 
has  submitted  to  this  disadvantage  of  his  subject ;  and  in  damg 
80,  has  acted  with  more  propriety,  than  if  he  had  made  an  ui>- 
sieasonable  attempt  to  embellish  it  with  machinery ;  for  the  fables 
of  the  gods  would  have  made  a  very  unnatural  mixtmre  witli  the 
exploits  of  Cspsar  and  Pompey  ;  and  instead  of  raisin;^,  vro 
have  diminished  the  dignity  of  such  recent  and  well-know 
facts. 

With  regard  to  characters,  Lucan  draws  them  with  spirit 
and  with  force.  But,  tiiough  Pompey  be  his  professed  hero,  lie 
does  not  succeed  in  interesting  us  much  in  bis  favour.  Pompey 
is  not  made  to  possess  any  high  distinction,  either  for   >  i. 

mity  in  sentiment,  or  bravery  in  action;  but,  on  th«  cor^        . .  uf 
always  eclipsed  by  tlie  superior  abilities  of  Ciesar.     Cato  is,  t9t 
truth,  Lucan's  favourite  character,  and  wherever  he  iritrudiires 
him,  he  appears  to  rise  above  himself.     Some  of  the  noblejit  and 
roost  conspicuous  passages  in  the  work,  are  such  as  rela(«  to' 
Oato ;  either  speeches  put  into  his  mouth,  or  descriptions  of  hi« 
behaviour.     His  speech  in  particuitir  to  Labienus,  who   ur^cd 
him  to  inquire  ut  the  oracle  of  Jupiter  Amnion^  concerning  tlhe 
issue  of  the  war  (book  ix.  5(i4,)  deserves  to  he  nmurkrcl,  as 
equal,  for  mora)  sublinjity,  to  any  tiling  that  is  to  be  found  i* 
all   antiquity. 

iu  the  conduct  of  the  story^  our  uutlitir  has  attached  I 
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too  much  to  chronological  order.  Th\a  renders  the  thread  of  hin 
narration  broken  and  interrupted,  and  makes  him  hurr>'  us  too 
often  from  place  to  place.  He  is  too  digpressive  also  ;  frequently 
turning  aside  from  his  subject,  to  give  us^  sometimes,  geographi- 
cal descriptions  of  a  country;  sometimes,  philosophical  ilisqui- 
siti(ms  concerning  natural  objects ;  as,  concerning  the  African 
serpents  in  the  ninth  book,  and  the  sources  of  (he  Nile  in  ihe, 
tenth. 

There  are  in  the  Pharsalia,  several  very  poetical  and  spirited 
descriptions.  But  the  autlior's  chief  strengtlt  does  not  lie  either 
in  narration  or  description.  His  narration  is  often  <lry  and 
liarsfa:  his  descriptions  are  often  over-wrought,  and  employed 
too  upon  disagreeable  objects.  His  principal  merit  consists  in 
iiis  sentiments,  which  are  generally  noble  and  striking,  and  ex- 
pressed in  that  glowing  and  ardent  manner,  which  peculiarly 
distinguishes  him.  Lucan  is  the  most  philosophical,  and  the 
riost  public-spirited  poet  of  all  antiquity.  He  was  tho  neplir>w 
of  the  famous  Seneca,  the  philosopher  ;  was  himstlf  a  stoic ; 
and  the  spirit  of  that  philosophy  breathes  throughout  his  poem. 
We  most  observe,  too,  that  he  is  the  only  aitcicnt  epic  poet 
U'hom  the  subject  of  his  poem  really  and  deeply  interested. 
Ijucan  recounted  no  fiction.  He  was  a  Roman,  and  had  felt  all 
the  direful  effects  of  the  Roman  civil  wars,  and  of  that  severe 
despotism  which  succeeded  the  loss  of  liberty.  His  high  and 
bold  spirit  made  him  enter  deeply  into  this  subject,  and  kindle, 
on  many  occasions,  into  the  most  real  warmth.  Hence,  he 
abounds  in  exclamations  and  apostrophes,  which  are  almost  al- 
ways well-timed,  and  supported  with  a  vivacity  and  fire  that  do 
Lim  no  small  honour. 

But  it  is  tlie  fate  of  this  poet,  that  his  beauties  can  never  bo 
mentioned,  without  their  suggesting  his  blemishes  also.  As  his 
principal  excellency  is  a  lively  and  glowing  genius,  which  ap- 
pears sometimes  in  his  descriptions^  and  very  ofteu  in  bis  senti- 
ments, Ida  great  defect  in  both  is,  want  of  moderation.  Fie 
carries  every  tiling  to  an  extrenie.  He  knows  not  where  to  stop. 
From  an  elFort  to  aggrandize  his  objects,  he  becomes  tumid  and 
unnatural :  and  it  tre((uently  happens,  that  where  the  second 
line  of  one  of  his  descriptions  is  sublin^e,  the  tliird,  in  which  he 
^ncant  to  rise  still  higher,  is  perfectly  bombast.  Lucan  lived  iu 
an  age,  when  the  sch4>uls  of  the  declaimers  had  begun  to  corrupt 
Uie  eloquence  and  taste  of  Rome.  He  was  not  free  from  the  in- 
fection ;  and  too  often,  instead  of  showing  the  genius  of  tlie  poet, 
betrays  the  spirit  of  the  flecluiuier. 
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On  tlie  whole,  however^  he  is  an  author  of  lively  mod  ori^ 
ginal  genius.  Hia  sentiments  are  so  high,  and  his  fire,  on  occap 
sions,  so  great,  as  to  atone  for  many  of  hia  defects ;  and 
passages  may  be  produced  irom  hnn,  which  are  inferior  to  none 
in  any  poet  whatever.  The  characters^  for  instance,  which  he 
draws  of  Pompey  and  Caesar  in  the  first  book,  are  masterly ; 
and  the  comparison  of  Pompey  to  the  aged  decaying  oak,  is 
highly  poetical: 

totu  popoltribtu  anris 

ImpeUi,  pUoMque  tui  c^ndere  tbeatri ; 

Nee  reparare  doym  vire*,  mnltnmque  priori 

Credere  foitnnae ;  sUt  in«icni  nominU  umbra. 

Qnalis,  firufEitero  qnercnt  tttblbhU  in  •rro 

Exiunu  veteres  popeli  McnUaqiie  flnstui 

DoDft  dacnm ;  ncc  jam  validli  rmdicEbos  herejw, 

PoDdere  fixa  suo  est ;  nadosqne  per  aera  ramot 

Efiiiiadeiu,  tmnco,  noa  fnmdibas,  efficit  umbnuiu 

At,  qoamTis  primo  ontet  casuratab  £«ro, 

Et  clrciun  bHta  firmo  se  robore  tollant, 

8(^a  tamen  colitur.    Sed  aon  (n  CKiarc  taotna 

Nomen  erst,  nee  fama  diK^  ited  neMla  virtas 

Stare  loco,  tolusqui^  pndor  non  vLncere  bello  ; 

Acer  et  indomitiu.*^^—  L.  L  1S3. 

•  "  With  gifts  SDd  libeial  boanty  MOffbt  for  fMMt, 
And  lov'd  to  hear  the  vulgar  nbout  hit  name  ^ 
In  bis  own  theatre  r^oic'd  to  sit, 
Amidst  the  noisj  praises  of  tiM  ptt. 
CareleM  of  fiitore  ills  that  might  b«tid«,  ) 

No  aid  he  sooKfat  to  prop  his  ftlliog  side,  \ 

But  on  his  fonner  fortuna  much  rely'd.  C 

Still  seem'd  be  to  possesf,  and  fill  Ua  place ;  ' 

But  stood  the  shadow  of  what  once  be  was. 
So,  in  tbe  field  with  Ceres'  boanty  spread, 
Uprears  some  ancient  oak  his  rer'rend  head : 
Cliapiets  and  sacred  gifts  his  tMHi^bs  adorn. 
And  spoils  of  war  by  mighty  heroes  worn; 
But  the  first  vigour  of  his  root  now  gone, 
He  stands  dependent  on  his  weight  alone; 
All  bare  his  nalied  branches  are  display'd, 
And  with  his  leaficss  trunk  he  forms  a  shade. 
Yet,  though  the  winds  his  ruin  daily  threat. 
As  every  blast  would  heave  hhn  from  his  seat ; 
Though  thousand  fairer  trees  tbe  field  supplies. 
That,  rich  in  youthful  verdure,  round  him  rise, 
Fix*d  in  his  ancient  seat,  be  yields  to  none. 
And  wears  the  honours  of  the  grove  alone. 
But  Cspsar's  greatness  and  his  strungth,  was  mora 
Than  past  renown  and  antiquated  power ; 
Twas  not  the  fame  of  what  he  once  had  been. 
Or  tales  is  old  records  or  annals  seen ; 
But  'twas  a  valonr  restlcsn,  unconfin'd, 
Which  no  success  could  state,  nor  limits  bind ; 
Twas  shame,  a  soldier's  »bame  anUught  to  yield. 
That  blosb'd  for  nothing  but  ao  ill-fougbt  field/'- Auwb 
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But  when  we  coaaider  tlw  whole  execution  of  his  poem,  we 
are  oh1i;;ed  to  pronounce,  thnt  his  poetica^  lire  wa.s  not  under 
the  government  of  either  sound  jud^nent  or  correct  taste.  HU 
genius  bad  ftrength.  but  not  tenderness  ;  nothing  of  what  might 
be  railed  amenity,  or  sweetnejis.  In  his  style,  tliere  is  abun- 
dance of  force ;  but  a  mixture  of  harshnesij,  and  frequently  of 
obftcnrity,  occasioned  by  hui  desire  of  expressing  himself  in  a 
pointed  and  unu.sim1  manner.  Compared  with  Virgil,  he  may 
he  allowed  to  have  more  fire  and  higher  sentinicDts  ;  but  in  every 
tiling  else,  falla  iutinitely  below  him,  particularly  in  purity,  ele- 

^^ance,  and  tendernejts. 

Am  Statius  and  Siliufl  Italicus,  tliough  they  be  poets  of  the 
epic  class,  are  too  inconsiderable  for  particular  criticism,  I  pro- 

|«eed  next  to  Tasso,  the  most  distinguished  epic  poet  in  mo- 
jd^rn  ages. 

His  Jerusalem  Delivered,  was  published  in  the  year  1574.  It 
a  poem  regularly  and  strictly  epic,  in  its  whole  construction  ; 

^%ud  adorned  with  all  the  l>eauties  that  belong  to  that  species  of 

composition.      The  subject  is,  the  recovery  of  Jerusalem  from 

le  infidels   by  the  united  powers  of  Christendom;  which,  in  it- 

[•elf,  and  more  especially  according  to  the  ideas  of  Tasso's  age, 
vas  a  splendid,  venerable,  and  heroic  enterprise.  The  op])osi- 
lion  of  the  Christians  to  the  Saracens,  forms  an  interesting  con- 

'irast    The  subject  produces  none  of  those  fierce  and  shocking 

!«cenes  of  inril  discord,  which  hurt  the  mind  in  Lucan,  but  ex- 
Libils  the  ^'orts  of  zeal  and  bravery,  inspired  by  an  honourable 
object  The  share  which  religion  possesses  in  the  enterprise, 
both  tends  to  render  it  more  august,  and  opens  a  natural 
£eld  for  machinery,  and  sublime  description.  The  action  too 
lies  in  a  country,  and  at  a  period  of  time,  sutficiently  remote  to 

I  Allow  an  intermixture  of  fabulous  traditioa  and  fiction  with  true 
history. 
;  In  the  conduct  of  the  story,  Tasso  has  shown  a  rich  and  fer- 
tile invention,  which,  in  a  poet,  is  a  capital  quality.  He  is  full 
of  events ;  and  those  too  abundantly  various,  and  diversified  in 
tlieir  kind.  He  never  allows  us  to  be  tired  by  mere  war  and 
"lighting.  He  frequently  shifts  the  scene;  and,  from  camps  and 
■battles,  trans)>orts  us  to  more  pleasing  objects.  Sometimes 
the  solemnities  of  religion  ;  sometimes  the  intrigues  of  love  ;  at 
other  times,  tlie  adventures  of  a  joamey,  or  even  the  incidents 
of  pastoral  life,  relieve  and  entertain  the  reader.  At  the  same 
time,  tlie  whole  work  is  artfully  connected  ;  and  while  there  is 
,luuch  variety  in  the  parts,  there  is  pertect  unity  in  the  plan.  The 
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recovery  of  Jerugaleni  is  the   object  kept  in  Tiew  Uiro 
V  hole»  and  with  it  the  poem  closes.      All  the  episodes,  if 
ccpt  that  of  Olindo   and    Sophronia,  in   the   sfcond    boa 
vrhich  I  formerly  passed  a  censure,  are  sufficicnty   rcl 
the  main  subject  of  the  poem. 

The  poem  is  enlivened  with  a  variety  of  rbaractci 
those  too  both  clearly  marked  and  well  supported.     G\ 
the  leader  of  the  enterprise,  prudent,  moderate,  brave  ;  T 
amorous,  generous,  and  gallant,  and  well  contrasted 
fierce  and  brutal  Argantes  ;  Rinaldo,  (who  is  properly 
of  the  poem,  and  is  in  part  copied  after  Homer's  Achil! 
aionate   and  resentful,   seduced  by  the  allurements  of  Ai 
but  a  personage,   on  the  whole,   of  much  zeal,   bono 
heroism.      The   brave   and  high-minded  Solyman,   the 
Erminia,  the  artful  and  violent  Armida,  the  masculine  CI 
are  all  of  them  well  drawn  and  animated  fie;ure3.    Th  the 
teristical  part,  Tasso  is  indeed  remarkably  distinguished  ; 
in  this  respect,  superior  to  Virgil ;  and  yields  to  no  poet 
Homer. 

He  abounds  very  much  with  machinery  ;  and  in  this 
the  work  his  merit  is  more  dubious.     Wherever  celestial* 
are  made  to  interpose,  his  machinery  is  noble.     God  I 
down  upon   the  hosts,  and,  on  dilferent  occasions,   sen 
angel  to  check  the  Pagans,  and  to  rebuke  the  evil  spirii 
duces  a  sublime  eflect     The  description  of  Hell,  too,  will 
appearance  and  speech  of  Satan,  in  the  beginning  of  the  k 
booky  is  extremely  striking ;  and  plainly  has  been  imi 
Milton,  though  he  must  be  allowed  to  have  improved 
But  the  devils,  the  enchanters,  and  the  conjurors,  act  t 
a  part  throughout  Tasso's  poem  ;  and  form  a  sort  of  di 
gloomy  machinery,  not  pleasing  to  the  imagination, 
chanted  wood,  on  which  the  nodus,  or  intrigue  of  the  p 
made  in  a  great  measure  to  dci>end ;  the  messengers 
quest  of  Rinaldo,  in  order  that  he  may  break  the  charm 
being  conducted  by  a  hennit  to  a  cave  in  the  centre 
earth  ;  the  wonderful  voyage  which  ihey  make  to  Uic  Fo 
Islands ;    and    their   recovering    Rinaldo    from   the   ch 
Armida   and   voluptuousness ;   are  scenes  which,    though 
amusing,  aiul  described  with  the  highest  beauty  of  pne 
must  be  confessed  to  carry  tlie  marvellous  to  a  degree  of 
vagance. 

in  general,  that  for  which  Tasso  is  most  liahlc  to 
is  u  certain  romantic  vein,  which  runs  through  many  of 
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entiires  aiiH  inciilcntii  of  his  poem.     The  objects  which  he  prcv^ 

tnta  to  us,  are  aUi^ays  i^reat ;  but,  soinetime.^,  loo  remote  from 
robability.  He  retains  somewhat  of  the  taste  of  hia  ago, 
-which  was  not  reclaimed  from  an  extravagant  udmirution  of  the 
stories  of  kiii^iit-errantry  ;  stories,  wJiich  (he  wild,  but  rich  and 
agreeable  imagination  of  Ariosto  had  raised  into  freih  reputaliun. 
~n  apology,  however,  for  Tasso»  it  may  be  said,  tiuit  he  is  not 
more  marvellous  and  roniantir  than  eiflicr  Homer  or  Virj^il. 
All  the  dilference  is,  that  in  the  one  we  find  the  romance  of 
paganism,  in  the  other,  tliat  of  chivalry. 

With  all  the  beauties  of  description  and  of  poetical  style, 
asso  remarkably  abounds.  Botli  his  descriptions  and  Ids 
yie  are  much  diversitied,  and  well  suited  to  each  other.  In 
scribing  magniiiceut  objects,  his  style  is  firm  and  majestic  ; 
len  ho  descends  to  gay  and  pleasing  ones,  such  as  Ermiuia's 
astoral  retreat  in  the  scvf-nth  book,  and  the  arts  and  beauty  of 
mida  in  the  fourtli  book,  it  is  soft  and  insinuating.  Both 
>8e  descriptions,  which  I  have  mentioned,  are  exquisite  in 
eir  kind.  His  battles  are  animated,  and  very  properly  varitJ 
the  incidents  ;  iiderior  however  to  Homer's,  in  point  of  spirit 
dfire. 

In  his  sentiments,  Tasso  is  not  so  happy  as  in  his  descrip- 
ons.  It  is  indeed  rather  by  actions,  characters,  and  descrip* 
ons,  that  he  interests  us,  than  by  the  sentimental  part  of  the. 
ork.  He  is  far  inferior  to  Virgil  in  tenderness.  When  he 
ms  at  being  pathetic  and  sentimental  iu  his  speeches,  he  is  apt 
become  artiQcial  and  strained. 

With  regard  to  points  and  conceits,  with  which  he  has  ofteft 
en  reproached,  the  censure  lias  been  carried  loo  far.    Atlecla-* 
m  is  by  uo  means   the  general  cliaracter  of  Tasso's  manner, 
hich,  upon  the  whole,  is  masculine,  strong,  and  correct.     On 
me  occasions  indeed,  especially,  as  I  just  now  observed,  when 
seeks  to  be  tender,  he  degenerates  into  forced  and  minutural 
eas  ;  but  these  are  far  from  being  so  frequent  or  common  as 
been  supposed.     Threescore  or  fourscore  lines  retrenched 
m  the  poem,  would  fully  clear  it,  I  am  persuaded,  of  all  such 
eptionable  passages. 

With  Uoileau,  Dacier,  and  the  other  French  critics  of  tJie 
t  age,  the  humour  prevailed  of  decrying  Tasso;  and  passed 
m  them  to  some  of  the  English  writers.  But  one  would  be 
t  to  imagine,  they  were  not  much  acquainted  with  Tasso ;  oc.- 
least  they  must  have  read  him  under  Uie  influence  of  strong 
cgudicea.     For  to  me  it  appears  clear^  that  die  Jerusalem  ia, 
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in  rank  and  (dignity,  the  third  repiilor  epic  poem  in  the 
and  comes  next  to  the  Iliad  and  ^ueid.  Tasso  may  be 
held  inferior  to  Homer,  in  simplicity  and  in  fire  ;  to  Virwj 
tendernefis  ;  to  Milton,  in  daring  sublimity  of  genius  ;  but  fl 
other  he  yieMn  in  any  poetical  talents  ;  and  for  fertility  of  iin 
tion,  variety  of  incidenta,  expression  of  characters*  richiiesj 
description,  and  beauty  of  style,  I  know  no  poet,  eice| 
three  just  namml,  that  can  be  compared  to  him. 

Ariottto,  the  great  rival  of  Tasso  in  Italian  poetry,  ci 
with  any  propriety,  be  classed  among  the  epic  writers, 
fundameiival  rule  of  epic  composition  is,  to  recount  an 
enterprise,  and  to  form  it  into  a  regular  utory.     Though  tl 
a  sort  of  unity  and  connexion  in  the  plan  of  Orlando  Fui 
yet,  instead  of  rendering  this  apparent  to  (lie  reader,  it  s< 
have  been  the  author's  intention  to  keep  it  out  of  view 
desultory  manner  in  which  the  poem  is  carried  on,  and  ilu 
petunl  interruptions  of  the  several  stories  before  they  are  fini 
Ariosto  appears  to  have  despised  all  regularity  of  plan,  and 
have  chosen  to  give  loose  reins  to  a  copious  and  rich,  bi 
travagant   fancy.     At  the  same  time,   there  is   so  niucb. 
matter  in  the  Orlando  Furioso,  that  it  would  be  impro] 
pass  it  by  without  some  notice.     It  unites  indeed   all   soi 
poetry  ;  sometimes  comic  and  satiric  ;  sometimes  light  and 
tious  ;  at  other  times,  highly  heroic,  descriptive,   and 
Whatever  strain  the  poet  assumes,  he  excels  in  it.    He  is 
master  of  his  subject;  seems  to  play  himself  with  it;  and 
us  sometimes  at  a  loss  to  know  whether  he  be  serious  or 
He  is  seldom  dramatic ;  sometimes,  but  not  often,  sentii 
but  in   narration  and  description,  perhaps  no  poet  ever 
beyond  him.     He  makes  every  scene  which  ho  describej 
every  event  which  he  relates,  pass  before  our  eyes ;  and 
selection  of  circumstances,  is  eminently  picturesque.     Hii 
is  much  varied,  always  suited  to  the  subject,  and  adomei 
a  remarkably  smooth  and  melodious  versification. 

As  the  Italians  make  their  boast  of  Tasso»  so  do  the 
guese  of  Camoens  ;  who  was  nearly  contemporary  with 
but  whose  poem  was  published  before  the  Jerusalem.     Tin 
ject  of  it  is  the  first  discovery  of  the  East  Indies  by  Vi 
Gama  ;  an  entcq)rise  splendid  in  its  nature,  ami  extreme 
teresting  to  the  countrymen  of  Camoens,   as  it  laid  the  k 
tion  of  their  future  wealth  anH  consideration  in  Earof)e.i 
poem  opens  with  Vosro  and  his  fleet  appearing  on  the 
between  the  island  ef  Madagascar,  and  the  coast  of 
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AfW  rarious  attempts  to  land  on  that  coast,  tliey  are  at  last 
bn&pitably  received  in  the  kingdom  of  Meliniia.  Yasco,  at  the 
desire  of  the  king,  gives  him  an  account  of  Europe,  recites  a 
poetical  history  of  Portugal,  and  relates  all  the  adventures  of 
the  voyage,  which  had  preceded  the  openiag  of  the  poem.  This 
recital  takes  up  three  cantos,  or  books.  It  ifi  well  imagined^ 
contains  a  great  many  poetical  beauties  ;  and  has  no  defect, 
except  that  Vasco  makes  an  unseasonable  display  of  learning 
to  the  African  pnuce,  in  frequent  allusions  to  the  Greek  and 
Roman  histories.  Vasco  and  bis  countrymen  afterwards  set 
forth  to  pursue  their  voyage,  The  storms  and  distresses  which 
they  encounter ;  their  arrival  at  Calecut  on  the  Malabar  coast ; 
their  reception  and  adventures  in  that  country,  and  at  last 
their  return  homewards,  hll  up  the  rest  of  the  pueni. 

The  whole  work  is  conducted  according  to  the  epic  plan. 
Doth  the  subject  and  the  incidents  are  magnificent ;  and  joined 
with  some  wildness  and  irregularity,  tlier«  appear  in  the  eieru- 
tion,  much  poetic  spirit,  strong  fancy,  and  bold  description ;  as 
far  as  1  can  judge  from  translations,  without  any  knowledge  of 
the  original.  There  is  no  attempt  towards  painting  characters 
in  the  poem ;  Vasco  is  the  hero,  and  the  only  personage  indeed 
that  makes  any  6gure. 

The  machinery  of  tlie  Lusiad  is  perfectly  extravagant;  not 
only  is  it  formed  of  a  singular  mixture  of  Christian  ide^s  and 
Pagan  mythology  ;  but  it  is  so  conducted  that  the  Pagan  gods  ap- 
pear to  be  the  true  deities,  and  Christ  and  the  Blessed  Virgin  to 
be  subordinate  agents.  One  great  scope  of  the  Portuguese  ex- 
pedition, our  author  informs  us,  is  to  propagate  the  Christian 
faith,  and  to  extirpate  Mahometanism.  In  this  religious  under- 
taking, the  great  protector  of  the  Portuguese  is  Venus,  and  tbetir 
great  adversary  is  Bacchus,  whose  displeasure  is  excited,  by 
Vasco*s  attempting  to  rival  his  fame  in  the  Indies.  Councils  of 
the  gods  are  held,  in  which  Jupiter  is  introduced,  as  foretelling 
the  downfall  of  Mahomebuiism,  and  the  propagation  of  tlie 
Gospel.  Vasco,  in  great  distress  from  a  storm,  prays  most 
Keriously  to  God ;  implores  the  aid  of  Christ  and  the  Virgin,  and 
l>egs  for  sach  assistance  as  was  given  to  tlie  Israelites,  when 
they  were  passing  through  the  Red  Sea,  and  to  the  apostle 
Paul,  when  he  was  in  hazani  of  shipwreck.  In  return  to  this 
prayer,  Venus  appears,  who,  discerning  the  storm  to  be  the 
work  of  Bacchus,  complains  to  Jupiter,  and  procures  tlie  winds 
4o  be  calmed.  Such  strange  and  preposterous  uuuhinery, 
shows  how  much  authors  have  been  misled  by  tlie  absurd  opinion^ 
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tihal  tliere  (M>uld  be  no  epio  poetry  witliout  the  gods  of 
.Towards  the  tsnd  of  tlie  work,   indt^ed,  the  auHior  give 
Awkward  imivo  for  his  whole  mythology  ;  making  the 
Thetia  intbnn  Vasco,  tiint  she,  and  Uio  rest  uf  llie  lieatli 
ties,  are  no  more  tliaii  names  to  describe  tlie  operations 
vidence. 

There  is,  however,  some  fine  machinery,  of  a  difleren 
in  tlie  Lu.siad.     The  genius  of  the  river  Gunp:es,  appea 
Emanue]  kin*^  of  Portugal,   in  a  dream,  inviting  tliut  p 
discover  his  serret  springs,  and  acquainting  liim  that  he 
destined  monarch  for  whom  the  treasures  of  the  East 
served,  is  a  liappy  idea.     But  the  noblest  conception  of  1 
is  in  the   tilth  canto,  where  Vasco  is  recounting  to  tJi© 
Melinda  all   the  wonders  which  he  met  with  in  bis  nav: 
He  tells  him,  that  when  the   fleet  arrived  at  the  Cape  o 
Hope,  which  never  before  had  been  doubled  by  any  na 
Ihere   appeared  to  them,  on   a  sudden,  a  huge  and  ipo 
|}hautum  rising  out  of  the  sea,  in  the   midst  uf  tempe 
thunders,  with  a  head  that  reaohe<l  tlic  clouds,  and  a  coun 
tliat  filled  them  with  terror.     This  was  the  genius,  or  g 
of  (hat  hitherto  miknown  ocean.     It  spoke  to  tliem  with 
like  tliunder ;  menacing  them,  fur  invading  titose  seas  w 
had  so  long  possessed  undisturbed ;  and  for  daring  to 
those  secrets  of  the  deep,  which  never  had  been  revealed 
eye  of  mortals ;  required  them   to   proceed  no   fartlier ; 
should  proceed,  foretold  all  the  successive  calamities   tJiat_i 
to   befal  them ;    and  tlien,  with  a  mighty  noise,   disap] 
This  is  one  of  tlie  most  solemn  and  striking  pieces  of  ma< 
that  ever  was  employed;  and  is  sufficient  to  show  tliat  C« 
is  a  poet,  though  of  an  irregular,  yet  of  a  bold  and  a  lofl 
gi  nation.* 

In  reviewing  the  epic  poets,  it  were  unjust  to  make  n 
tion  of  the  amiable  author  of  the  Adventures  of  Telem 
His  work,  though  not  composed  in  verse,  is  justly  enlitle< 
lield  a   poem.     The   measured   poetical   prose,   in  whic 
written,  is  remarkably  harmonious ;  and  gives  tlie  style 
as  umch  elevation  as  the  French  language  is  capable   ol 
porting,  even  in  regular  verse. 

The  plan  of  the  work  is,  in  general,  well  contrived ; 


"  I  have  made  no  mention  of  tJi*  Araucana,  an  epic  pot'ni,  t»  Span' 
poaed  by  Alouio  d'Ercilla,  liccaune  I  araunarfiiintnttHl  wiOi  tliennpital  1« 
and  liave  not  seen  any  tranilalinn  of  it.     A  fiitl  account  ol  il  h  £\^tn 
Hay  ley,  in  the  notvt  upon  kia  EMuy  on  Epic  Poetry. 
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drfificnt  neither  in  epic  prandeiir,  nor  unitj  of  cbjcct.  Tlio 
ontlior  htm  entered  with  mui-h  felicity  into  the  spirit  an<l  ideas 
of  the  ancient  poets,  pwrlirularly  info  tlie  ancient  niytholopry, 
whi'rli  rctuiiis  more  cliji^nity,  and  nitikeii  a  better  fii^^ure  in  his 
hands,  thnn  in  those  of  any  other  moflern  poet.  Hia  descrip- 
tion.H  are  rich  nnd  beautiful ;  especially  of  the  softer  and  calmer 
scenes,  for  which  the  genius  af  Ft-tielon  was  best  suited;  such 
as  the  incidents  of  pastoral  life,  tlie  pleasures  of  virtue  or  a 
country  llourishint^  in  peace,  Tliere  is  an  inimitable  sweetness 
and  tenderness  in  several  of  the  pictures  of  tliis  kind,  which  he 
has  ^iven. 

The  best  executed  part  of  the  work  is  the  5rst  six  books,  in 
which  Telmiachus  recounts  his  adventures  to  Calypso.  The 
narrntinn.  tlirouglmut  tliein.  \h  lively  and  interesting.  After- 
wnrds,  especially  in  the  last  twelve  books,  it  becomes  more 
tedious  and  languid ;  and  in  the  warlike  adventures  which  are 
attempted,  there  is  a  great  defect  of  vigour.  The  chief  objec- 
tion against  this  work  being  classed  with  epic  poems,  arises  from 
the  minute  details  of  virtuous  policy,  into  which  the  author  in 
some  places  enters  ;  and  from  the  discourses  and  instructions  of 
Mentor,  which  recur  upon  us  too  often  ;  and  too  much  in  Uio 
'  strain  of  common-place  morality.  Though  these  were  well 
suited  to  the  main  design  of  the  author,  which  was  to  form  the 
mind  of  a  young  prince,  yet  they  seem  not  congruous  to  the 
nature  of  epic  poetry;  the  object  of  which  is  to  improve  us  by 
means  of  actions,  characters,  and  sentiments,  rather  tlian  by  de- 
livering professed  and  formal  instruction. 

Several  of  the  epic  poets  have  described  a  descent  into  hell ; 
and  in  ihe  prospects  they  have  given  us  of  tl)e  invisible  world, 
we  may  obser^'e  the  gradual  refinement  of  men's  notions  con- 
cerning a  state  of  future  rewards  and  punishments.  The 
descent  of  Ulysses  into  hcil,  in  Homer*8  Odyssey,  presents 
I  to  US  a  very  indistinct  and  dreary  sort  of  object.  The  scene 
H^  is  laid  in  the  country  of  the  Cimmerians,  which  is  always 
^^  covered  with  clouds  and  darkness,  at  the  extremity  of  tlie  ocean. 
H^  Wien  tiie  spirits  of  tlie  dead  begin  to  appear,  we  scarcely  know 
H  whether  Ulysses  is  above  ground  or  below  it.  None  of  the 
H  ghosts,  even  of  tJie  hcr4>es,  cvoear  satislied  with  their  condition 
H^  in  the  other  world ;  and  when  Ulysses  endeavours  to  comfort 
H  Achilles,  by  reminding  him  of  the  illustrious  figure  wiiich  he 
H  nm.*:t  make  in  those  regions,  Achilles  roundly  tells  him,  that  all 
^K  sudi  speeclies  are  idle ;  for  he  would  rather  he  a  day-labourer  on 
^     eartli^  tlian  have  the  C4jmmaiid  of  all  the  dead* 
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•    h\  the  sixtli  book  of  Uie  J£nn\6,  we  iliscem  a  much 
refinement  of  ideas,  conespontlinp;  to  the   progres.s  wM 
world  had  then  made  in  philosopby.     The  objects  there 
ted,  are  both  more  clear  and  distinct,  and  more  ^and  and' 
The   separate   mansions   of  good  and  of  bad   spirits,   wi 
punishments  of  tlie  one,  and  the  employments  and  happii 
the  other,  are  finely  described;  and  in  consistency  with  th 
pure  morality.     But  the  visit  which  Fenelon  makes  Telei 
pay  to  the  sliades,  is  mucli  more  philosophical  still  llian 
He  employs  the  same  fables  and  the  same  mytholo£ry  ;  but 
the  ancient  mytlioloe:y  refined  by  the  knowledge  of  the  trt 
gton,  and  adorned  with  that  beautiful  entliusiasm^  for  which'' 
)on  was  so  distin^uislied.     His  account  of  the  happiness 
just  is  an  excellent  description  in  the  mystic  strain  ;  aad  vi 
preasive  of  tlie  genius  and  spirit  of  the  author. 

Voltaire  has  given  us,  in  his  Hcnrlade^  a  re^lar  epic 
in  French  verse.     In  every  performance  of  that  celebratetl 
we  may  expect  to  find  marks  of  genius;  and,  accordinglj 
work  discovers,  in  several  places,  that  boldness  in  tJie 
tions,  and  that  liveliness  and  felicity  in  the  expression,  for) 
the  author  is  so  remarkably  distinguisJied.     Several  of  th 
parisons,  in  particular,  which  occur  in  it,  are  botli  new  and 
But,  considered   upon   the  whole,  I  cannot  esteem   it  one 
chief  productions ;   and  am  of  opinion,  that  he  has  sun 
infinitely  better  in  traji^ic  than  in  epic  composition.     Frcnt 
silication  seems  ill  adapted  to  epic  poetry.     Besides   lis^ 
always  fettered  by  rhyme,  the  language  never  assumes  a  sul 
degree  of  elevation  or  majesty  ;  and  appears  to  be  more 
of  expressing  the  tender  in  tragedy,  tlian  of  supporting- tJi 
lime  in  epic.     Hence  a  feebleness,  and  sometimes  a  prosi 
ness,  in  the  style  of  the  Henriade  ;  and  whether  from  tl 
from  some  other  cause,  the  poem  often  languishes.     It  doi 
seize  the  imagination,  nor  interest  and  carry  the  reader 
with  that  ardour  which  ought  to  be  inspired  by  a  subHi 
spirited  epic  poem. 

The  subject  of  the  Henriade  is  tlie  triumph  of  Kf 
Fourth  over  the  arms  of  the  League.     Tlie  action  of  the' 
properly  includes  only  the  aie^e  of  Paris.     It  is  an  actioi 
feclly  epic  in  its  nature  ;  great,  interesting,  and  conducti 
a  sufficient  regard  to  unify,  and  all  the  other  criticid  rules." 
it  is  liable  to  both  the  defects  which  1  before  remarked  in 
Pharsalia      It  is  founded  wholly  on  civil  wars  ;  and  prei 
us  those  odious  and  deteslahile  objects  of  mnssacrcs  and 
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sinations,  which  throw  a  gloom  over  the  poein.  It  is  also,  liko 
Lucun'«>  of  too  recent  a  d.ite,  ami  comes  too  much  within  the 
Loiinds  of  well-known  history.  To  remedy  this  last  defect,  and 
to  remove  the  appearance  of  being  a  mere  historian,  Voltaire 
has  chosen  to  uiix  fiction  with  truth.  The  poem,  for  instance, 
opens  with  a  voyaj^e  of  Henry's  to  England,  and  an  interview 
between  him  and  Queen  Elizabetli ;  though  every  one  knows  that 
Henry  never  was  in  England,  and  that  these  two  illustriotus  per- 
sonages never  met.  in  facts  of  such  public  notoriety,  a  fiction 
like  this  shocks  tiie  reader,  and  forms  an  unnatural  and  ill-sorted 
mixture  with  historical  truth.  Tho  episode  was  contrive<l,  in 
order  to  give  Henry  an  opportunity  of  recounting  the  former 
transactions  of  tlie  civil  wars,  in  imitation  of  the  recital  which 
./lilneas  makes  to  Dido  iu  the  ^^neid.  But  the  inutation  was  in- 
judicious. JEneas  might,  with  propriety,  relate  to  Dido,  trans- 
actions of  which  she  was  either  entirely  ignorant,  or  had  acquired 
only  an  imperfect  knowledge  by  flying  reports.  But  Queen 
Elizabeth  could  not  but  be  supposed  to  be  perfectly  apprized  of 
all  the  facts,  which  the  poet  makes  Henry  recite  to  her. 

In  order  to  embellish  his  subject,  Voltaire  has  chosen  to 
employ  a  great  deal  of  machinery.  But  here,  also,  J  am  obliged 
to  censure  his  con<luct ;  for  the  nmchinerj',  which  he  chiefly 
employs,  is  of  the  worst  kind,  and  the  least  suited  to  an  epic 
poem, — that  of  allegorical  beings.  Discord,  Cunning,  and  Love, 
appear  as  personages,  mix  with  the  human  actors,  and  make  a 
considerable  figure  in  the  intrigue  of  the  poem.  This  is  contrary 
to  every  rule  of  rational  criticism.  Ghosts,  angels,  nnd  devils, 
have  popular  belief  on  their  side,  and  may  be  conceived  as  ex- 
isting. But  every  one  knows,  that  allegorical  beings  are  no  mora 
tlian  representatives  of  human  dispositions  and  passions.  They 
may  be  employed  like  other  personifications  and  figures  of 
speech  ;  or  in  a  poem,  that  is  wholly  allegorical,  th*;y  may  occu- 
py the  chief  {>Iace.  They  are  there  in  their  native  and  proper 
region  ;  but  in  a  poem  which  relates  to  human  transactions,  as  I 
had  occasion  before  to  remark,  when  such  beings  are  described 
as  acting  along  witli  men,  the  imagination  is  confounded  ;  it  is 
divided  between  phantasms  and  realities,  and  knows  not  on  what 
to  rest. 

In  justice,  however,  to  our  author,  J  must  ob.serve,  that  the 
Tiiachin'^ry  of  St.  Louis,  which  he  also  employs,  is  of  a  better 
kind,  and  possesses  real  dign'.ty.  The  finest  passage  in  tho 
Uenriade^  indeed  one  of  the  fines*  that  occurs  in  any  poem,  is 
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tlie  prospect  of  the  invisible  world,  which  St.  Louis 
Henry  in  a  dream,   in  tlie  seventh  canta.     Death   bringi] 
souls  of  tlie  departed  in  succession  before  God;  Uieir  asl 
nient    when,  arriving    fruin     ail  ditlereut  countriea    anifl 
pous  sects,  Ihey  are  brought  into  tiie  divine  presence;' 
tiiey  find  their  superstitions  to    be  false,  and  hnve    the 
unveiled  to  them ;  the  palace  of  the  Destinies  opened  to 
and  the  prospect  of  his  successors  which  is  there  given  liii 
striking  and  magnidcent  objects,  and  do  Itouuurto  the  gei 
Voltaire. 

Tliough  some  of  the  episodes  in  this  poem  ore  proptrl 
tended,  yet  the  narration  is,  on  the  whole,   too  geiirn 
events  are  too  much  crowdwl,  and  snperticially  related ; 
is,  doubtless,  one  cause  of  the  poem  making  a  faint  ii 
sion.     The  strain  of  sentiment  which  runs  through   it   it 
and  noble.     Religion  ap]>ears,  on  every  occasion,  wiUi 
and    proper  lustre ;    and   the    author    breathes   that    sp 
humanity    and    toleration,    which    is    conspicuous     in 
works. 

Milton,  of  whom  it  remains  now  to  speak,  has  chalk( 
for  himself  a  new,  and  very  extraordinary  road,   in  poein 
soon  as  we  open  hia  Paradise  Lost^  we  find  ourselves  intn 
all  at  once  into  an  invisible  world,  and  surrounded  with  a 
and  infernal  beings.     Angels  and  devils  are  not  the  marl 
but  principal  actors,  in  the  poem  ;  and,  what  in  any  other 
position,   would   be   the   marvellous,   is   here  only    the 
course  of  events.    A  subject  so  remote  from  tlie  nflairs 
world,  may  furnish  ground  to  those  who  thii»k  such  disci 
material,    lo  bring  it  into  doubt,   wliether  Paradise  Lot 
properly  be  classed  among  epic  poems.     By  whatever 
is  to  be  called,  it  is,  undoubtedly,  one  of  the  highest  effc 
poetical  genius  ;  and  in  one  great  characteristic  of  Ihe  epic 
majesty  and  sublimity,  it  is  fully  equal  to  any  that  bci 
name. 

How  far  the  author  was  altogether  ha])py  in  the  chnj 
his  subject,  may  be  questioned.  It  bus  led  him  into  very  di 
ground.  Had  he  taken  a  subject  that  was  more  human^ 
less  theological ;  that  was  more  connected  with  the  occuri 
of  life,  and  aO'orded  a  greater  display  of  the  charactei 
passions  of  men;  his  poem  would,  perhaps,  have,  to  '.he  bi 
readers,  been  more  pleasing  and  attractive.  But  llie  8i 
which    he    has    choseu    suited    tlie    daring   sublimity 
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^niat  U  is  a  subject  lor  whicli  Milton  alone  was  fitted ;  and 
''m  tilt*  conduct  of  it^  be  has  shown  a  8trctch,  both  of  imagination 
and  invrntion,  which  is  perfectly  wonderful.  It  is  astonishing 
Low,  from  the  few  hints  given  us  iu  the  sacred  Scriptures,  he 
was  able  to  raise  so  complete  anil  regular  a  structure,  and  to 
till  his  poem  with  such  a  variety  of  incidents.    Dry  and  harsh 

f,;  passages  sometimes  occur.  The  author  appears,  upon  some  oc- 
casions, a  metaphysician  and  a  divine,  rutlicr  than  a  poet.  But 
the  general  tenor  of  liis  work  is  interesting  ;  lie  seizes  and  tixes 
the  imagination ;  engages,  elevates,  and  affects  us  as  we  proceed; 
which  is  always  a  sure  test  of  merit  in  an  epic  composition.  The 
arlful  change  oi'  his  oijjects ;  tiie  scene  laid  uow  in  earth,  now  in 
hell,  and  now  iu  heaven,  atl'ords  a  sufficient  diversity  ;  while  unity 
of  plan  is,  at  the  same  time,  perfectly  supported.  We  have  still 
life,  and  cahn  scenes,  in  the  employments  of  Adam  and  Eve  in 
Pai'udise  ;  and  we  have  busy  scenes,  and  great  actions,  in  Uie 
enterprise  of  Satan,  and  the  wars  of  the  angels.  The  innocence, 
purity,  and  amiableness  of  our  iirst  parents,  opposed  to  the  pride 
and  ambition  of  Satan,  furnishes  a  happy  contrast,  tliat  reigns 

|,. throughout  tlic  whole  poem  ;  only  the  conclusion,  as  I  before  ob- 
served*  is  too  tragic  for  epic  poetry. 

The  nature  of  the  subject  did  not  admit  any  great  display  of 
characters ;  but  such  as  could  be  introduced,  are  supported  with 

ft  much  propriety.  Satan,  in  particular,  makes  a  striking  figure, 
and  is,  indeed,  the  best  drawn  character  in  the  poem.  Milton 
has  not  described  him  such  as  we  suppose  an  infernal  spirit  to 
he.  He  has,  more  suitably  to  his  own  purpose,  given  him  a 
human,  Uiat  is,  a  mixed  character,  not  altogether  void  of  some 
gnod  qualities,     lie  is  brave  and  faithful  to  his  troops.     In  the 

|i  luidst  of  his  impiety,  he  is  not  without  remorse.  He  is  even 
touched  with  pity  for  our  first  parents  ;  and  justifies  himself  in 

^ijhis  <lcsign  against  thciu,  from  the  necessity  of  his  situation.  He 
Js  actuated  by  ambition  and  resentment,  rather  than  by  pure 
malice.     In  short,  Milton's  Satan  is  no  worse  (ban  many  a  con- 

|,  spirator  or  iactious  chief,  that  makes  a  tigure  in  liistory.  The 
ditlbrcnt  characters  of  Beelzebub,  Moloch,  Belial,  are  exceedingly 
well  painted,  in  those  eloquent  speeches  which  they  make  in  the 


•  •'  He  tccmt  lo  hnvc  hfcn  wpII  aripiBintpd  with  his  own  fenUifi,  and  to  know 
mIivI  il  vran  llial  imtiire  hail  )tci>low<*iJ  iifMin  him  morr  boantitiiUy  tlian  upon 
olhvrt:  the  |»ower  tit' (lupluvihi;  the  viut,  Ultimkuatini;  the  ftf>lcn<lid,  eiiforcini; 
the  owt'itl,  il.irU'itinff  the  eloomy,  ttii<l  •itfcruvatinic  thn  drcidful.  Ho  thrrefttra 
chose  ■  subjt'rt,  on  which  too  much  cugid  not  br  said  ;  on  which  he  tuisht  !'<« 
his  tuncy,  wiUiotil  tbr  crnaure  of  txUviMgtan-'^Vr,  JoustuM's  Lif«  «i 
Miltuu. 
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sf^co.ul  book.     The  good  angels,  though  always  (K*scribi 
dij^ity  and  propriety,  have  more  uniformity  Ihnn  the  ii 
spirits  in  their  appearance  ;  though  among  tliein,  loo,  the 
of  Michael,  the  mihl  condescension  of  Raphael,  and  thi 
fidelity  of  Ahdiel,  form  projier  characteristical  distinctionai 
attempt  to  describe  God  Almighty  himself,  and  to  recoui 
logaes   between   the   Fatlier  and  tlie  Son,   Was  too  bold 
arduous,  and  is  that  wherein  our  poet,  as  was  to  have  ht 
pected,  has  been  most  unsuccessful.     With  re;;urd  to  iiis 
characters  ;  the  innocence  of  our  first  parents,  and  their  lo^ 
finely  and  delicately  painted.    !n  some  of  his  speeches  to  Ui 
and  to  Eve,  Adam  is,  perhaps,  too  knowing  and  relined 
situation.     Eve  is  more  distinctly  characterised.     Her 
ueiss,  modesty,   and  frailty,  mark  very  expressively  a 
character. 

Milton*s  great  and  distinguishing  excellence  is.  Ids  sul 
In  this,  perhaps,  he  excels  Homer  ;  as  there  is  no  doubt 
leaving  Virgil,  and  every  other  poet,  far  beliind  him. 
tlie  whole  of  the  first  and  second  books  of  Paradise  Lol 
continued  instances  of  tlie  sublime.     The  prospect  of  liel 
of  the  fallen  host,  the  a]>pearance  and  behaviour  of  Satan, 
consultation  of  the   infernal  chiefs,   and  Satan's  fliglit  tli 
chaos  to  the  borders  ol  this  world,  discover  the  most  lofty^ 
that  ever  entered  into  tlie  conception  of  any  poet.     In  tb< 
book,  also,  there  is  nmch  grandeur,  particularly  in  the  r] 
ance  of  the  Messiah ;  though  some  i>arts  of  that  book 
surable  ;  and  the  witticisms  of  the  devils  upon  the  effect  ol 
artillery,  form  an  intolerable  blemish.    Milton's  sublimity  il 
difierent  kind  from  that  of  Homer.     Homer's  is  general] 
corapanied  witli  fire  and  impetuosity;  Milton's  possesses 
of  a  calm  and  amazing  grandeur.    Honter  wamis  and  bun 
along;  Milton  fixes  us  in  a  state  of  astonislmierit  and  clevi 
Homer's  sublimity  appears  most  in  the  description  of  ad 
Milton's,  in  that  of  wonderful  and  stupendous  objects. 

But  though  Milton  is  most  distinguished  for  his  subli 
yet  there  is  also  much  of  the  beautiful,  the  tender,   ant 
pleasing,  in  many  parts  of  his  work.     When  the  scene  is  lafll 
Paradise,  the  iniugery  is  always  of  the  most  gay  and  suull 
kind.     His  descriptions  show  an  uncommonly  fertile  tin 
Hon  ;  and  in  his  similes,  he  is,  for  the  most  part,  rrmorl 
happy.     They  arc  seldom  improperly  introduced;  seUloui 
low  or  tiite.     They  generally  present  to  us  images  taken 
the  subhme  or  the  beautiful  class  of  objects;  if  they  havi 
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faaltfl,  it  is  their  olliidiug  too  i'requently  to  matters  of  learning, 
and  to  fables  of  antiquity.  In  the  latter  part  of  Paradise  Lo3t, 
tltere  nuMt  be  confessed  to  be  a  fuIliDg  oQ\  Willi  tlie  fall  of  our 
first  parents^  Miituirs  genius  seems  to  decline.  Beauties,  bow- 
everj  there  are,  in  the  concluding  books,  of  the  tragic  kind. 
[.The  remorse  and  contrition  of  the  gudty  pair,  and  their  lameuta- 
tioiis  over  Paradise,  when  they  are  ubli^d  to  leave  it,  are  very 
moving.  Tiie  last  episode,  of  the  angel's  showing  Adaui  tbe 
fate  of  las  posterity,  is  happily  imagined;  but,  in  many  x>)ace3, 
the  execution  is  languid. 

Mitton*8  language  and  versification  have  high  merit.  His 
style  is  lull  of  majesty,  and  wonderfully  adapted  to  his  subject. 
Uia  blank  verse  is  harmonious  and  diversified,  and  atlbrds  the 
I  most  complete  example  of  the  elevation  which  our  lau^age  is 
capable  of  attaining  by  the  force  of  numbers.  It  does  not  llow, 
*Lke  the  French  verse,  in  tame,  regular,  uniform  melody,  which 
soon  tires  the  ear ;  but  is  sometimes  smooth  and  flowing,  some- 
times rough  ;  varied  in  its  cadence,  and  intermixed  with  discords, 
so  as  to  suit  the  strength  and  freedom  of  epic  composition. 
Neglected  and  prosaic  lines,  indeed,  we  sometimes  meet  with; 
but,  in  a  work  so  long^  and  in  the  main  so  harmonious,  these 
l&ay  be  forgiven 

On  the  whole.  Paradise  Lost  is  a  poem  that  abounds  with 
ibeauties  of  every  kind,  and  that  justly  entitles  its  author  to  a 
degree  of  fame  not  inferior  to  any  poet ;  though  it  must  be 
also  admitted  to  have  many  inequalities.  It  is  Uie  lot  of  almost 
every  high  and  daring  genius,  not  to  be  uniform  and  correct. 
Milton  is  too  frequently  theological  and  metaphysical;  some- 
times harsh  in  his  language;  often  too  technical  in  his  words, 
and  affectedly  ostentatious  of  his  learning.  Many  of  bis  faults 
,must  be  attributed  to  the  pedantry  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 
He  discovers  a  vigour,  a  grasp  of  genius  equal  to  every  thing 
tliat  is  great;  if  at  some  times  he  falls  much  below  himself,  at 
oilier  times  he  rises  above  every  poet,  of  the  ancient  or  modern 
world. 


LECTURE   XLV. 

DRAMATIC  POETKY— TRAGEDY. 


Dramatic  Poetry  bus,  among  all  civilized  nations,  been 
(Considered  as  a  rational  and  useful  enterlainment,  and  judj;<»d 
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worthy  of  careful  and  serious  discussion.  According  as 
employed  upon  llie  lijrbt  and  the  ^ay,  or  upon  the  grave  ai 
fecting  incidents  of  Ituman  life,  it  divides  itself  into  ilw  two  fi 
of  Comedy  or  Tragedy.  But  as  p:reat  and  serious  objects 
mand  more  attention  than  little  anil  Imlicrous  ones  ;  as  ih 
of  a  hero  interests  the  public  more  Umn  the  inarria^  of  a  pr 
person;  tragedy  has  alirays  been  held  a  more  dig-nified 
iainment  than  comedy.  The  one  rests  upon  the  bif^Ii  pass 
the  virtues,  crimes,  and  sufferings  of  mankind ;  the  oth 
their  humours,  follies,  and  pleasures.  Terror  and  pity  m 
great  instruments  of  the  former ;  ridicule  is  the  sole  instm 
of  the  latter.  Tragedy  shall  therefore  be  the  object  o: 
fullest  discussion.  This  and  the  following  lecture  shall 
ployed  on  it;  after  which  I  shall  treat  of  what  is  pecoli 
comedy. 

Tragedy,  considered  as  au  exhibition  of  the  charac1«r« 
behaviour  of  men  in  some  of  the  most  trying  and  critical  a 
tions  of  life,  is  a  noble  idea  of  poetry.    It  is  a  direct  imitati 
human  manners  and  actions.     Fur  it  does  not.   like  the 
poem,  exhibit  characters  by  the  narration  and  description 
poet;  but  the  poet  disappears;  and  the  personages  thenu 
are  set  before  us,  acting  and  .speaking  what  is  suitable  to 
characters.     Hence,  no  kind  of  writing  is  so  great  a  trial  o 
author's  profound  knowledge  of  the  human  heart.     No  kil 
writing  has  so  much  power,  when  happily  executed,  to  rai» 
strongest  emotions.     It  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  mirror  in  whic 
behold  ourselves^  and  the  evils  to  which  we  are  exposed;  a  i 
ful  copy  of  the  human  passions,   with  all  their  direful  efl 
when  they  are  suffered  to  become  extravagant. 

As  tragedy  is  a  high  and  distinguished  si^cies  of  cori| 
tion,  so  also,  in  its  general  strain  and  spirit,  it  is  fo'  *  1 

virtue.      Such  power  hath  virtue  happily  over  the  1m 
by  the  wise  and  gracious  constitation  of  our  nature,  that  as  a 
ration  cannot  be  raised  in  epic  poetry,   so  neither  in  tragic 
etry   can   our  passions   be   strongly   moved,   unless    virt 
emotions  be  awakened  within  us.      Every  poet  finils,  tliat 
impossible  to  interest  us  in  any  character,  without  represcri 
that  character  as  worthy  and  honourable,  though  it  may  iif 
perfect;  and  that  the  great  secret  for  raising  indignation, 
paint  the  person  who  is  to  be  the  object  of  it,  in  the  colou 
vice  and  depravity.       He  may,  indeed,  nay,  he  must,  repr 
the  virtuous  as  sometimes  unfortunate,  because  this  is  often 
case  ill  real  life  ;  but  he  will  always  study  to  engage  our  h 
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(heir  Ix^half;  and  though  they  may  be  deiicribed  a.<i  unprosperous, 
yet  there  is  uo  instance  of  a  trupjic  poet  representing  vice  an 
fully  tnin)phant»  and  happy,  in  the  calnslraphe  of  the  picre. 
Even  when  bad  nien  succeed  in  their  designs,  punishtnent  is 
made  iilways  to  attend  thtin  ;  and  uiijit-'ry  oi'  one  kind  or  other 
ta  shown  to  be  unavoidably  connected  with  ^uih.  Love  and 
adnuration  of  virtuous  characters,  compassion  for  the  injured 
and  the  distre-ssed,  and  indignation  nuainst  the  autiinrs  of  tlieir 
sutl'erin^s.  are  tlie  senliuients  most  generally  excited  by  tragedy. 
And  therefore*  though  druumlic  vrriters  may  sometimeSj  like 
ittlier  writers  be  K'*il*.V  of  improprieties,  thouKli  Uiey  may 
fail  of  plariuR  virtue  precirtely  in  the  due  poiiU  of  li^^lit*  yet 
no  reasonable  peraon  can  deny  tragedy  to  be  u  moral  species 
of  composition.  Taking  tra(jedics  complexly,  I  am  fully  per- 
suaded, that  the  impressions  left  b}'  them  upon  the  mind  nre^ 
'Un  the  whole,  favourable  to  virtue  and  good  dispositions. 
And,  therefore,  the  zeal  which  some  pious  men  have  sliown 
against  the  entertainments  of  the  tlieatre,  must  rest  only 
upon  the  abuse  of  comedy  ;  which,  indeed,  has  frequendy  been 
90  great  as  to  justify  very  severe  censures  against  it. 

The  account  which  Aristotle  p^ives  of  the  desiij^n  of  traf^^edy 
in,  Ihat  it  is  intended  to  puru^c  our  passions  by  means  of  pity 
ond  terror.  This  is  somewhat  obscure.  Various  senses  have 
been  put  upon  his  words,  and  much  altercation  has  followed 
nmon^  his  commentators.  Without  enteriuj^^  into  any  contr(»-> 
versy  upon  this  head,  the  intention  of  tragedy  may,  1  tlank,  be 
more  shortly  and  clearly  doAned,  to  improve  our  virtuous 
fleniQrbility.  If  an  author  interests  us  in  behalf  of  virtue, 
forms  us  to  compassion  for  the  distressed,  inspires  us  with 
•proper  aentiments^  on  beholding  the  vicissitudes  of  life,  and, 
by  means  of  the  concern  which  he  raises  for  the  misfor- 
tunes of  others,  le-ads  us  to  guard  against  errors  in  our 
own  conduct,  he  accomplitihes  all  the  moral  purposes  of 
tragedy. 

In  ordnr  to  this  end,  the  first  requisite  is,  that  he  choose 
aomc  moving  and  interesting  atory,  and  that  he  conduct  it  in 
a  natural  and  probable  manner.  For  we  must  obser\'e,  that  the 
natural  and  the  probable  umst  always  be  the  basis  of  tragmly ; 
and  are  inhnilaly  more  important  tlicrc,  than  in  npic  poftr^. 
\TUe  object  of  the  epic  poet  is  to  excite  our  admir4tioii  by  Iho 
■recital  of  heroic  adventures  ;  and  a  much  slighter  degree  of 
probability  is  required  when  athniration  is  coucr:  m  when 

lie,icudcr  passions  are  iutepdcU  to  be  luuired.  /It  ^  - 
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in  the  former  case,  is  exalted,  accoramoilates  itself  to  Uie  p< 
idea»  and  can  admit  tLe  marvellous  without  bcin^  shockrd. 
tragedy  demands  a  stricter  imitation  ut'  the  life  and  actiofi 
men.  For  the  end  which  it  pursues  is  not  80  much  to  tie 
tlie  imagination  as  to  aGTect  the  heart ;  and  tlte  heart  alv 
judges  more  nicely  than  the  imagiiiHtiun^  of  what  is  probi 
Passion  can  be  raised,  only  by  making  the  impressions  of  na 
and  of  truth  upon  the  mind.  By  introducing,  therefore, 
wihl  or  romantic  circumstances  into  his  story,  the  poet  nt 
fails  to  check  passion  in  its  growth,  and,  of  course^  disappo 
the  main  eflect  of  tragedy. 

This  principle,  which  is  founded  on  the  clearest  reason^ 
dudes  from  tragedy  all  machinery,  or  fabulous  interventio 
tlie  gods.    Ghosts  have,  indeed,  maintained  their  place  ;  as  Ih 
strongly  founded  on   popular  belief,  and  peculiarly  suit 
heighten  the  terror  of  tragic  scenes.     But  all  unraveilings  of 
plot,  which  turn  upon  the  interposition  of  deities,  such  as 
pides  employs  in  several  of  bis  plays,  are  much  to  be  condem 
both  as  clumsy  and  inartificial,  and  as  destroying  the  probabiS 
of  the  story.     This  mixtitre  of  machinery'  with  the  tragic  ac 
is,  undoubtedly,  a  bici^ioK  in  the  ancient  theatre. 

In  order  to  promote  that  impression  of  probability  whi 
so  necessary  to  the  success  of  tragejy,  some  critics   have 
quired,  that  the  subject  should  never  be  a  pure  fiction  inv 
by  the  poet,  but  built  on  real  history,  or  known  facts.     S 
indeed,  were  generally,  if  not  always,  the  subjects  of  the  G 
tragedians.     But  I  cannot  hold  this  to  be  a  matter  of  any 
consequence.     It  is  proved  by  experience,  that  a  fictitious 
if  properly  conducted,  will  melt  the  heart  as  much  as  any 
history.     In  order  to  our  beiug  uiuvedj  it  ia  not  necessary, 
the  events  related  did  actually  happen,  provided  they  be  sue 
might  easily  Lave  happened  in  the  ordinary  course  of  d« 
Even  when  tragedy  borrows  its  materials  from  lustory,  it 
many  a  hctitious  circum^itaucc.     The  greatest  part  of  rea 
neither  know  lor  inquire,  what  is  fabulous*  or  what  is  histo 
in  the  subject.     They  attend  only  to  what  is  probable,  and 
touched  by  events  which  resemble  nature.     Accordingly,   s 
of  the  most  pathetic  tragedies  are  entirely  fictitious  in  th< 
ject ;  such  as  Voltaire's  Zaire  and  Alzire,  the  Orphan^  Dou 
the  Fair  Penitent,  ajtd  several  others. 

Whether  the  subject  be  of  the  real  or  feigned  kind,  t 
which  most  depends  for  rendering  the  incidents  in  a  Ira, 
probable^  and  by  means  of  their  probability  ailecting^  U 
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coD<!iict   or  management  of  tlie  story,   and  the  connexion  of 

its  several  parts.     To  regolate  this  conduct,  critics  have  laid 

lo\vn  tlie  famous  rule  of  the  three  Unities ;   the  iiniK>rtance  of 

liich  it  wiil  be  necessary  to  discuss.     But^  in  order  to  du  Ihia 

ilh  umro  advantaf;e,  it  will  be  necessary,  that  wo  first  look 

[backwards,  and  trace  the  rise  and  origin  of  tragedy,  which  will 

;ive  li^ht  to  several  tliiuj^s  relating  to  the  subject. 

Tragedy,   like  other  arts,  wuh,   in  il^  iu'>;inniner,  nule  and 
imperfect.     Among  the  Greeks,  from  whom  uur  dramatic  en- 
Ttuinments  are  derived,  the  origin  of  tragedy  was  no  other 
liatt    the    sotig    which  was  wont  to   be  sung  at  the  festival  of 
Lacchus.     A  goat  was  Uie  sacrifice  otfered  to  that  god  ;  after 
le  sacrifice,   the  priests,  with  the  company  that  joined  them, 
mng  hynms  in  honour  of  Bacchus  ;  and  from  the  name  of  the 
[Tirictiui,  T(myoQ,  a  goat,  joined  with  wci\f  a  sung,  unduubtedty 
•ose  the  word  tragedy. 

These  hymns,  or  lyric  poems,  were  sung  sometimes  by  the 
'hole  company,  sometimes  by  separate  bands,  answering  alter- 
lately  to  each  other ;  making  wliat  we  call  a  chorus,   with  its 
Itrophes  and  anttstrophes.     In  order  to  throw  some  variety  into 
lis  entertainment,   and  to  relieve  the  singers,  it  was  thought 
'oper  to  introduce  a  person  who,  between  the  songs,  should 
lake  a  recitation  in  verse.     Thespis,  who  lived  about  636  yars 
lefore  the  Christian  a^ra,  made  this  innovation  ;  and,  as  it  was 
relished,  ^schylus,  who  came  60  years  after  him,  and  who  is 
[|>roperly  the  father  of  tragedy,  went  a  step  farther,  introduced 
'a  dinhigue  between  two  persons,  or  actors,  in  which  he  contrived 
|4o  interweave  some  interesting  story,   and  brought  his  actors  on 
a  stage,  adorned  with  proper  scenery  and  decorations.     All  that 
;t]iese  actors  rerited,  was  called  episode,  or  additional  song;  and 
the  songs  of  the  chorus  were  made  to  relate  no  longer  to  Bac- 
clms,  their  original  subject,  but  to  the  story  in  ^\hich  the  actors 
j-were  concerned.     This  began  to  give  the  drama  a  regular  form 
^■whirh  was  soon  after  brought  to  ijerfection  by  Sophocles  and 
|£uripi(les.     It  is   remarkable,   in   how    short  a  space  of  time 
firagedy  grew  up  among  the  Greeks,  from  tlie  rudest  beginnings 
Ho  its  most  perfect  state.     For  Sophocles,  the  greatest  and  nmst 
|corr«ct  of  all  the  tragic  poets,  flourished  only  22  years  after 
^^schy1us»    and  was  little   more  than  70  years   |H>sterior  to 
'hcspis. 

From  the  account  which  I  have  now  given*  it  Appears,  that 
[the  chorus  was  the  basis  or  foundation  of  the  ancient  tragedy. 
'It  was  not  an  ornament  added  to  it,  or  a  contrivance  designed 
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to  render  it  more  perfect ;  bat,  in  truth,  the  dramatic 

wa5  an  adtiition  to  the  cljorus,  which  nas  the  orivinal  eti 
Dient.     In  process  of  time,  the  chorus,  from  bein^  Iho  pi 
became  only  the  accessory  in  tragedy;  till  at  last,  in 
tragtjdy,  it  has  disappeared  altotfether ;  which  forms  t] 
distinction  between  tlte  ancient  and  the  modem  stage. 

This  hns  given  rise  to  a  qucstion^much  agitated  betw^ 
parti^sans  of  the   undents  and  the  moclerns.  whether  the 
has  gained  or  suOered,  by  the  abolition  of  the  chorus. 
be  admitted,  that  the  chorus  tended  to  reniler  ti 
more    ma^jnificent   and   more    instrurtive  and  moral, 
always  the  most  sublime  and  poetical  part  of  the   worl 
being  carried  on  by  singing,  and  accompanied  with 
must,  no  doubt,  have  diversified  the  entertainment  greal 
added  to  its  splendour.     The  chorus,  at  the  same  time,  C4 
constant  lessons  of  virtue.     It  was  composed  of  such  pei 
might  most  naturally  be  supposed  present  on  the  occasion 
itaiits  of  the  place  where  the  scene  was  laid,  often  the  a 
ions  of  some  of  the  principal  actors,  and  therefore,  in  si 
gree,  interested  in  the  issue  of  the  action.     This  company, 
in  the  days  of  Sophocles,  was  restricted  to  the  number  of 
persons^  was  constantly  on  the  stage,  during  tlie  whole  p 
ancCj   mingled  in  discourse  with  the  actors,  entered  iiifl 
concerns,  suggested  counsel  and  advice  to  them^  moral 
all  the  incidents  that   were   going  on,  and,  during  the  ii 
of  the  action,  sung  tlieir  odes,  or  songs^in  which  they  adi 
the   gods,  prayed  for  success  to   the  virtuous,    lament! 
misfortunes,  and   delivered   many  religious   and   moi 
meuts.* 


*  Tlie  office  of  Ihc  rbui  us  is  thus  described  b>  Hvtarc 

Acloris  pnrtex  chora*,  ofliciiimnuc  virile 

Dcfendatj  iieii  quid  iiiediui  inU'rciiiM  •ctl1^ 

Qtiod  uou  piopobilo  conducul,  et  liaLTcat  apie. 

Illc  bonis  t'uTialqne  rl  concilleliir  iimicr, 

Kt  tfgui  tralos,  ct  ainet  pacurA  liiinentr&  : 

lilt?  dnpes  laudct  nieiisic  brevi:^ ;  iUe  baluUreni 

Jiiatttituii.  Ici;ci-que,  ct  apiiiis  olid  portis: 

Illf  tfRiit  ruiiimii<»a  ;  deosfiiif,  priTfUir,  el  orct, 

l'(  rvdcut  mi«cn«.  abeat  tuiliitia  supf^rblt!.  De  Art. 

••  Tbe  clinni^  must  wipporl  an  artor's  part, 
DclVud  llie  virtituits,  uud  adviic  witb  ait; 
Govern  Ibc  iholnk*,  and  the  proud  uppc3>c. 
Aod  the  »burl  ('ett>l(i  ur  fittf^d  Inblt'^  piais?  } 
Applaud  tbcjuxtirc  of  uell-';^iv<?iit'd  siuics. 
And  pcDCf  tiiumptant  wiUi  bvr  Open  galcc. 
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But,  notwiilistuntUnf^  (he  advanta^rs  which  \7ere  obtained 
by  means  of  tlie  chorus,  the  inconveniences  on  the  oUier  side 
^4  are  sa  great,  as  to  render  die  modern  practice  of  excluding  the 
chorus,  far  more  eligible  upon  the  whole.  Fur  if  a  natural  and 
probable  iniitatinn  of  human  actions  be  the  chief  end  of  the 
drama,  do  other  persons  ou^ht  to  be  broui;ht  ou  tlie  stage,  than 
those  who  are  necessary  1o  the  dramatic  action.  The  introduc- 
tion of  an  adventitious  company  of  persons,  who  have  but  a 
slight  concern  in  the  busine.ss  of  the  play,  is  unnatural  in  liaelf, 
embarrassing:  to  the  poet,  and,  though  it  may  render  tlie  spectacle 
splendid,  tends,  iindoubtedlj',  to  render  it  more  cold  and  unin- 
terestiu^,  because  more  unlike  a  real  transaction.  I'he  mixture 
of  music,  or  son^,  on  the  part  of  the  chorus,  with  the  dialogue 
carried  on  I>y  the  actors,  is  another  unnatural  circumstance,  rc- 
l,  moving  the  representation  still  fartiier  from  the  resemblance  of 
life.  The  poet,  besides,  is  subjected  to  innumerabk-  dilliculties 
in  so  contriving  his  plan,  that  the  presence  of  the  chorus,  during 
all  the  inci<lents  of  the  play,  shall  consist  with  any  probability. 
The  scene  must  be  constantly,  and  otiten  absurdly,  laid  in  some 
public  place,  that  the  chorus  may  be  supposed  to  have  free  ac- 
cess to  it.  To  many  tilings  that  ought  to  be  transacted  in  private, 
the  chorus  must  ever  be  witnesses  ;  they  must  be  the  confederates 
of  both  parties^  who  come  successively  upon  the  stage,  and  who 
are,  perhaps,  conspiring  against  each  other.  In  short,  the  man- 
agement of  a  chorus  is  an  unnatural  confinement  to  a  poet;  it 
re(piires  too  great  a  sacritice  o^  probability  in  the  conduct  of  the 
action  ;  it  has  too  much  the  air  of  a  theatrical  decoration,  to  be 
consistent  with  that  appearance  of  reality,  which  a  poet  must 
ever  preserve  in  order  to  move  our  passions.  The  origin  of  tra- 
gedy, among  the  Greeks,  we  have  seen,  was  a  choral  song,  or 
hymn,  to  tlie  gods.  There  is  no  wonder  therefore,  timt  on  the 
Greek  stage  it  so  long  maintained  possession.  But  it  may  con- 
fidently, 1  think,  be  asserted,  that  if,  instead  of  the  dramatic 
dialogue  having  been  superadded  to  the  chorus,  the  dialogue 
itself  had  been  the  first  invenliou,  tlie  chorus  would,  in  that  case, 
pever  havej>€en  thought  of. 

One  use,  I  am  of  opinion,  might  still  be  made  of  the  ancien. 
chorus,  and  would  be  a  considerable  improvement  of  the  modem 


Intrn^tcd  ifcrctslrt  tlicm  ne'er  betray. 

Hut  to  the  riKlitPons  roiIii  with  ardour  prny. 

That  rortune,  with  retiiriuiie  Kniiks  (nav  blckS 

Atflicted  worlli,  and  itnpioui  pride  (Ippr^is; 

Yet  let  lht*ir  af)iii;<i  wUh  apt  coti«rcDce  joio« 

Promote  Uie  plot,  aod  aid  the  ju»l  dcsltPi."— rsANcii. 
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tlieatre;  if,  instead  of  that  uuiucaaing,  and  aften  ioiproi 
chosen  music,  with  which  the  audience  is  entertained  in   tl 
lervuLs  between  the  acts^  a  chorus  were  then  to  be  iutrudi 
whose  masic  and  songs,  though  forming  no  part  of  the 
should  have  a  relation  to  the  incidents  of  the  preceding 
and  to  the   dispositions  wliich  those  incidents  are  presui 
have  awakened  in  the  spectators.    By  this  means^  the  toi 
passion   would  be   kept  up  without  interruption ;  and   allj 
good  efl'ects  of  the  ancient  chorus  might  be  preserved,  foi 
spiring  proper  sentiments,  and  for  increasing  the  moralil 
the  performance,  without  those  inconveniences  which  arose 
the  chorus  forming  a  constituent  part  of  the  play\  and   niu)| 
imseasonably,    and   unnaturally^   with  the  personages   oTi 
drama. 

After  the  view  which  we  have  taken  of  the  rise  of 
and  of  the  nature  of  the  ancient  chorus,  with   the  advani 
and  iuconvfiuiences  attending  it,  our  way  is  cleared  for  ext 
iug,  with  more  advantage,  the  three  unities  of  action,  placc,.^ 
time,  wliich  have  generally   been  considered  as  essential 
proper  conduct  of  th«  dramatic  fable. 

Of  these  tbree,  the  lirst,  unity   of  action^  is,  beyond  di 
far  the   most   important.     In  treating   of  epic  poetry,    I 
already  explained  the   nature  of  it ;  as  consisting  in  a  re) 
which  all  the  incidents  introduced  hear  to  some  design  ore! 
so  as  to  combine  naturally  into  one  whole.     This  unity  of  subjc 
is  still  more  essential  to  tragedy,  than  it  is  to  epic  poetry 
a  multiplicity  of  plots,  or  actions,  crowded  into  so  short  a  ii| 
as  tragedy  allows,  must  of  necessity,  distract  the  attention, 
prevent  passion  from  rising  to  any  iiight.     Nothing,  therefoi 
worse  conduct  in  a  tragic  poet,  than  to  carry  on  two  indep< 
actions  in  the  same  }>lay ;  the  elfect  of  which  is,  that  the 
being  suspended  and  divided  between  them,  cannot  give  itsel 
entirely  either  to  the  one  or  the  other.    There  may,  indeed, 
underplots  ;  that  is,  the  persons  introduced  may  have  difle 
pur-inits  and  designs  ;  but  the  poet's  art  must  be   shown  in 
paging  these,  so  as  to  render  them  subservient  to  the  jnain  ai 
They  ought  to  be  connected  with  the  catastrophe  of  the 
and  to  conspire  in  bringing  it  forward.     If  there  be  any  inti 
which  stands  separate  and  independent,  and  which  may   boi 
out  without  aHecting  the  unravelLng  of  the  plot,  we   may  aV 
conclude  this   to  be  a  faulty  violation  of  unity.     Such  episodj 
are  not  peniritted  here,  as  in  epic  poetry. 

We  have  a  clear  example  of  this  defect  in  Mr.  Addii 
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Cttto.  The  Aabject  of  tbis  tragedy  is,  Ihe  death  of  Cato  ;  and  a 
rcry  noble  i>ersona^  Cato  is,  and  supported  by  tlie  author  with 
much  di<!;nity.  But  all  the  love  scenes  in  the  piny,  the  passion  of 
Cato's  two  60113  for  Lucia,  and  that  of  Juba  for  Cato's  daughter, 
are  mere  episodes  ;  have  no  connection  with  the  principal  action^ 
and  no  e(!ect  upon  it.  The  author  thought  his  subject  too  bar- 
ren in  incidents,  and  in  order  to  diversify  it,  he  has  given  us,  as 
it  were,  by  the  by,  a  history  of  the  amours  that  were  going  on 
in  Cato*8  family  ;  by  which  he  hath  both  broken  the  unity  of  his 
subject,  and  formed  a  very  unseasonable  junction  of  gallantry, 
with  the  high  sentiments^  and  public-spirited  passions  wiiich  pre- 
dominate in  other  parts,  and  which  the  play  was  chiefly  designed 
to  display. 

We  must  take  care  not  to  confound  the  unity  of  the  action 
with  the  simplicity  of  the  plot.  Unity,  and  simplicity,  import 
dilTerent  things  in  dramatic  composition.  The  plot  is  said  to  be 
simple,  when  a  small  number  of  incidents  are  introduced  into  it. 
But  it  may  be  implex,  as  the  critics  term  it,  tliut  is,  it  may  include 
a  considerable  number  of  persons  aud  events,  and  yet  not  be  de- 
ficient in  unity  ;  provided  all  tlie  incidents  be  made  to  tend  to- 
wards tlie  principal  object  of  the  play,  and  be  properly  connect- 
ed with  it.  All  the  Greek  tragedies  not  only  maintain  unity  in 
the  action,  but  are  remarkably  simple  in  the  plot ;  to  such  a  de- 
gree, indeed,  as  sometimes  to  appear  to  us  too  naked,  and  des. 
titute  of  interesting  events.  In  the  (Edipus  Culoueus,  for 
instance,  of  Sophocles,  the  whole  subject  is  no  more  than  this  : 
Qi^dipus,  blind  and  miserable,  wanders  to  Athens,  and  wishes  to 
die  there  ;  Creun,  and  his  son  Polynires,  arrive  nl  the  same  time, 
and  endeavour,  separately,  to  persuade  the  old  man  to  return  to 
Thebes,  each  with  a  view  to  his  own  interest ;  he  will  not  go  ; 
Theseus,  the  king  of  Athens,  protects  him  ;  and  tJie  play  ends 
with  his  death.  In  the  Philoctetes  of  the  same  author,  the  plot, 
or  fable,  is  nothing  more  than  Ulysses  and  the  son  of  Achilles, 
studying  to  persuade  the  diseased  Philoctetes  to  leave  his  unin- 
habited island,  and  go  with  them  to  Troy  ;  which  he  refuses  to 
do,  till  Hercules,  whose  arrows  he  possessed,  descends  from 
heaven  and  commands  him.  Yet  these  simple,  and  seemingly 
barren  suhjecU,  are  wrought  up  with  so  much  art  by  Sophudes, 
as  to  become  very  tender  and  aflocting. 

Among  the  moderns,  much  greater  variety  of  events  has  been 
admitted  into  tragedy.  It  has  become  more  the  theatre  nf  pas- 
sion than  it  was  among  the  ancients.  A  greater  display  of 
characters  is  attempted ;  mor&  iutrigue  and  action  are  carried 
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on ;  oar  curiosity  is  more  ewakctied,  and  more  ioterosti 
toations  nnsc,  Thi.*!  variety  is,  upon  the  xvhole,  an  impro 
on  tnigedy ;  it  renders  the  entertainment  bolli  more  aiii 
and  more  instructive;  and  when  kept  n-itliin  due  bounds 
be  perfectly  consistent  witli  unity  of  subject.  But  th»^  poet 
at  the  same  time,  beware  of  not  deviating  too  far  Iroui  sim; 
in  the  construction  of  his  fable.  For  if  he  nverchurt^es  i 
action  and  intrigue,  it  becomes  peq>lexod  and  embarrassed 
by  consefjnence,  loses  much  of  its  efl'ect.  Cong»^ve'8  Mo 
Bride,  a  tragedy  otherwise  far  from  being  void  of  merit,  faiL 
this  respect ;  and  may  be  given  as  an  instance,  of  one  stand 
in  perfect  opposition  to  the  simplicity  of  the  ancient  plots 
incidents  succeed  one  another  too  rapidly.  The  play  is 
of  bu<iincss.  It  is  ditficult  for  the  mind  to  follow  and 
preliend  the  whole  series  of  events  ;  and,  what  is  the 
est  fault  of  all,  the  catastrophe^  which  ought  always 
plain  and  simple,  is  brought  about  in  a  manner  too  artifici 
intricate. 

Unity  of  action  must  not  only  be  studied  in  the  genera 
struction  of  the  fnble,  or  plot,  but  must  regulate  the  sever 
and  scenes  into  whii:h  the  play  is  divided. 

The   division   of   every   play,  into   five  acts,  has  no 
foundation     than    comaiun    practice,    and    tlie    authorit 
Ilorace  : 

Neve  minor,  nea  iK  quiuto  prodnctior  acto 
Fabuli.* De  Arte  Poet.— v.  109. 

It  is  a  division  purely  arbitrary.     There  is  nothing  i 
nature  of  the  composition  which  lixes  this  nmnber  rather 
any  other  ;  and  it  had  been  much  belter  if  no  such  nmnb 
been  ascertained,  but  every  play  had  been  allowed  to  divide 
into  as  many  parts,  or  intervals,  as  the  subject  naturally  p 
out.     On  the  Greek  stage,  whatever  may  have  been  tlie  ci 
the   Roman,  the  division  by  acts  was  totally  unknown, 
word  octt  never  once  occurs  in  Aristotle's  Poetics,  in  wlii^ 
defines  exactly  every  part  of  the  drama,  and  divides  it  into 
beginning,  the  middle,  and  the  end  ;  or,  in  his  own  words, 
the  prologue^  tlie  episode,  and  tJie  exode.    The  Creek  tr 
was,  indeed,   one  continued   representation,  from  hegiun 
end.     The  stage  was  never  empty,  nor  the  curtain  let   fall, 
at  certain  intervals,  when  the  actors  retired,  the  chorus 


■  ■*  If  yoa  would  have  yoar  pUy  dcMrve  cncce». 

Give*  U  five  act*  romplcte,  nor  morei  tivr  !«»«.*'—<'>  4iicu 
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nued  mid  nun^.  Nritbcr  do  these  tutnji^a  uf  Uie  cnorus  aividn 
the  Greek  tragedies  into  live  portioriji,  eiitniliir  to  our  ucU;. 
Uuiugh  flomt!  of  the  coiiiincntators  huvo  cndruvourcd  to  forc«. 
them  into  Ihis  olHoe.  But  it  ifl  plain,  tliut  tho  intt^rvalH  u,t. 
which  the  chorus  auiig,  are  extremely  uneqiml  and  irr'.'^uJar, 
suited  to  tlie  occasion  and  the  subject ;  and  would  divid* 
the  play  somctinies  into  three,  aomotitncfl  into  aeven  or  eighil 
actj.» 

As  prartice  has  now  established  a  diflVrcnt  plan  on  ths 
modern  ulage,  has  divided  every  play  into  five  acts,  and  made  % 
total  pause  in  the  repre.sentulion  at  the  end  of  earli  act.  the  poet 
must  be  ciireful  that  this  pause  slmll  liiil  in  a  proper  pluire; 
where  there  is  a  natural  pause  in  the  action,  and  where,  if  thftrf 
imuginatioti  has  uny  tiling  to  supply,  Ihiit  \h  uoi  rrpresmted  on 
the  stage,  it  may  br  suppose<l  to  have  been  trunsactrd  during 
Uie  interval. 

The  tlrst  act  ought  to  contain  a  clear  expoMJtinn  of  the  subject* 
Itoughtto  be  so  nianugrd  ns  to  awukcn  tlie  curiosity  of  tha 
spectators ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  furnish  tlnrm  with  materiaU 
for  understanding  tiie  sequel.  It  should  make  them  ac<)uuin(ed' 
with  the  pcrsonageH  who  are  to  appear,  with  their  several  view* 
and  interests,  and  with  the  situation  of  allairs  at  the  timr  whea 
the  play  commences.  A  striking  introduction*  such  as  the  first 
speech  of  Almeria,  in  the  Mourning  Britle.  and  that  of  Lad^ 
RanHolpti,  in  I)nu^l»s,  produces  a  liappy  elTect :  but  lliis  is  what' 
the  subject  will  not  always  admit.  In  the  ruder  times  of  drauva- 
tic  writing,  the  ex{)oaition  of  the  subject  was  wont  to  be  made  bjr 
a  prologtie,  or  by  a  single  actor  appearing,  and  giving  full  an«i 
direct  information  to  the  spectators.  Some  of  i^schyluN's  and 
Euripides's  plays  are  opened  in  this  manner.  Hut  such  aiH 
introduction  is  extremely  inartificial,  and  therefore  is  no^ 
totally  abolished ;  and  the  subject  made  to  open  itself  by 
conversation  among  the  first  actors  who  are  brought  upon  th» 
stage. 

During  the  course  of  the  drama,  in  the  second,  tliird,  and 
fourth  acts,  the  plot  should  gradually  thicken.  The  great  object 
which  the  poet  ought  here  to  have  in  view,  is,  by  interesting  us 
in  his  story,  to  keep  our  pas.Hinns  always  awake.  As  soon  as  lio 
allows  us  to  languish,  there  is  no  more  tragic  merit.  He  should 
therefore,  introduce  no  personages  but  such  as  are  necessary  for 
currying  on  the  action.     He  should  contrive  to  place  those  whom 


■  Sue  tti«  (liMertalioD  prvfixed  Co  FraDklio'tTruwUtioii  of  fiopbocle*. 
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he  finds  il  prn^RT  tu  inlroduoe,  in  Ute  moid  interest 
He  shouM  have  no  scenes  of  i"  '      > 

lion.     Tlie  action  of  the  play 

&9  it  advances,  I  he  suApcufie^  and  tht  coiic«i-d  of 
to  he  raised  more  and   more.     This  is  Ihe   gr*    " 
Shakes|>«are,  that  his  scenes  ai^e  full  of  sent  . 
n«!ver  of  mere  discourse  ;  whereas,  it  is  often  a  liiuJt 
French  trngeilians,  that  they  allow  the  action  to  h 
the  sake   of  a  long  and   artful  dialog^ui*.     Sentiineiil 
pity,  and  terror,  ehould  reign  thruti^hnut    n    tru^edj 
thing  should  be  fnll  of  movements.     An  useledji  inciilt 
unnecessary  conversation,  weakens  the  interetit  wliicj 
in  the  action,  ami  renders  us  cold  and  inattentive. 

The  liflh  act  is  the  seat  of  tlie  catastrophe,  or  the 
of  ihe  |>Iot,  in  which  we  always  expect  the  art  and  gei 
poet  to  he  most  fully  displayed.     The  first  rule  coricei 
that  it  be  brought  about  by  probable  and  natural  meai 
alt  unravellings  which  turn  upon  disguised  habita,  react 
night,  mistakes  of  one  person  for  anotlier,  and  other  ai 
rical  and  romantic  circumstances,  are  to  be  cundeninei 
In  the  next  place,  the  catastrophe  ought  always  to  be 
depend  on  few  events,  and  to  includu  but  few  perjuiiis. 
never  rises  so  high  when  it  is  divi<Ied  among  mnn^ 
when  it  is  directed  towards  one  or  a  few.     And  it  is 
checked,  if  the  incidents  he  no  complex  and  intrirafei 
understanding  is   put  on  Uie  stretch  to   trace  them, 
heart  should  be  wholly  delivered  up  to  emotion.    Tli«  a 
of  the  Mourning  Bride,  as  I  formerly  hinted,  oiTern 
both  these  rules.     In  the  lust  place,  tlie  cBtastniphv  of 
ought  to  be  the  reign  of  pore  sentiment  and  passion, 
tion  as  it  approaches,  every  thing  should  warm  and 
long  discourses  ;   no  cold  reasonings ;  no  parade  of 
the  midst  of  those  solemn  and  awful  eveubi,  that  dof 
the  great  revolutions  of  human  fortune.     There,  if  ai 
the  poet  must  be  simple,  serious,  pathetic;  and  spei 
guage  but  tliat  of  nature. 

The  ancients  were  fond  of  unravellings,  which 
what  is  called,  an  *  anagnorisis/  or  a  discovery  of  soi 
to   be   different  from  what  he  was  tdkin  to  be. 
discoveries  are  artfully  conducted,  and  produced  in  critij 
lions,  they  are  extremely  striking ;  such  as  that  fam^ 
Sophocles,  which  makes  the  whole  subject  of  his  (Ldipi 
nus,  and  which  is,  undoubtedly,  the  fullest  of  siispf  usc^ 
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and  *crror,  that  ever  waa  exhibited  on  any  stage.  Among  the 
modrrns,  hvo  o(  the  most  distinj^uished  anagnorises  are  those 
contained  in  Voltaire's  Merope,  and  Mr.  Hume's  Duuglas  ;  both 
of  whieh  are  great  master-pieces  of  the  kind. 

It  is  not  essential  to  the  cuiastrophe  of  a  tragedy,  tliat  it 
iihoald  end  unhappily.  In  the  course  of  the  play  there  may  be 
sufficient  agitation  and  distress,  and  many  tender  emotions 
raiiied  by  the  suHerings  and  dangers  uf  the  virtuous,  though,  in 
the  end,  good  men  are  rendered  successful.  The  traflric  Npirit, 
therefore,  does  not  want  scope  upon  this  system ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, the  Alhalie  of  Racine,  and  some  of  Voltaire's  iinest  plays, 
8uch  as  Alzire,  Merope,  and  tlie  Orphan  of  China,  witli  some 
few  English  tragedies  likewise,  have  a  fortunatu  conclusion. 
But,  in  general,  the  spirit  of  tragedy,  especially  of  English 
tragedy,  leans  more  to  the  side  of  leaving  the  impression  of 
virtuous  sorrow  full  and  strong  upon  the  heart. 

A  question,  intimately  connected  with  this  subject,  and 
which  has  employed  the  speculations  of  several  philosophical 
critics,  natiu'ally  occurs  here  :  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  those 
emotions  of  sorrow  which  tragedy  excites,  afl'ord  any  gratifica- 
tion to  the  mind  ?  For,  is  not  sorrow,  in  its  nature,  a  painful 
passion  r  is  not  real  distress  often  occasioned  to  the  spectators, 
Ijy  the  dramatic  representations  at  which  they  assist?  Do  we 
not  see  their  tears  flow  ?  and  yet.  while  the  impression  of  what 
Ihcy  have  suiTcred  remains  upon  their  minds,  they  again  assemble 
in  crowds,  to  renew  the  same  distresses.  The  question  is  not 
without  difficulty,  and  various  solutions  of  it  have  been  proposed 
jby  ingenious  men.*  The  most  plain  and  satisfactory*  account  of 
.the  matter  appears  to  me  to  be  the  following.  By  the  wise  and 
gracious  constitution  of  our  nature,  the  exercise  of  all  the  social 
passions  is  attended  witli  pleasure.  Nothing  is  more  pleasing 
^and  grateful,  tlmn  love  and  friendship.  Wherever  man  takes  a 
strong  interest  in  the  concerns  of  his  fellow-creahjres,  an  internal 
aatisfaction  is  made  to  accompany  tlie  feeling.  Pity,  or  compas- 
ffion,  in  particular,  is,  for  wise  ends,  appointed  to  be  one  of  the 
strongest  instincts  of  our  frame,  and  is  attended  with  a  peculiar 
attractive  power.  It  is  an  alTectlon  which  cannot  but  be  produc. 
live  of  some  distress,  on  account  of  the  sympathy  with  the 
aulTerers,   which  it  necessarily  involves.     But,  as   it  includes 


•  See  Dr.  CarapbrU's  Plnlo»ophy  of  Rlieloric.  Book  !.  cli.  xi.  wlifre  an  ac- 
^onnt  ii  it^ven  of  th«  bypuUiesea  of  different  critici  on  thii  subject;  and  wbere 
is  proposed,  with  which,  iti  Uie  mam,  I  aj^rre. — See  also  Lord  K&imo'ft  Ei- 
iiys  ou  the  Principles  ot'  MornUtv.  Esttay  I.  ;  and  ftlr.  David  Kume'i  Essay  on 
TtTMcedy- 
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benevolence  ami  friendship,  it  partakes,  nt  the  same  time, 
ntjreeable  and  pleasing  nature  of  those  afTections.  The 
warmed  by  kindness  an<i  humanit)',  at  the  same  moment  at 
it  is  afflicted  by  the  distresses  of  those  with  whom  it  sympat 
and  tlie  pleasure  arising;  from  those  kind  emotions,  pre 
much  in  the  mixture,  and  so  far  counterbalances  the  pain, 
render  the  state  of  the  mind,  upon  the  whole,  a^reeabl 
the  same  time,  tlie  immediate  plea^ture,  which  always  ^oe» 
with  the  operation  of  the  benevolent  ami  sympaUietic  affe* 
derives  an  addition  from  the  approbation  of  our  owu 
We  are  pleased  with  ourselves,  for  feeling  as  we  ought,  c 
entering,  with  proper  sorrow,  into  the  concerns  oi  the  at 
In  trafi^edy,  besides,  other  adventitious  circumstances  con 
diminish  the  painful  part  of  sympathy,  and  to  increase  Ihc^ 
faction  attending  it.  We  are,  in  some  measure,  relieve 
tliinking  that  the  cause  of  our  distress  is  feigned,  not  rea! 
we  are  also  gratJHed  by  the  charms  of  poetry,  the  propr 
sentiment  and  language,  and  the  beauty  of  action.  Fi 
concurrence  of  these  causes,  the  pleasure  which  we 
from  tragedy,  notwithstanding  the  distress  it  occasions, 
to  me  to  be  accounted  for  in  a  satisfactory  manner, 
same  time,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that,  as  there  is  always  a  i 
of  pain  in  (he  pleasure,  that  pain  is  capable  of  being  so 
heightened,  by  the  representation  of  incidents  extremely 
as  to  shock  our  feeling*,  and  to  render  us  averse,  either 
reading  of  sach  tragedies,  or  to  the  beholding  of  them  u 
stage. 

Having  now  spoken  of  the  conduct  of  the  subject  throi 
the  acts,  it  is  also  necessary  to  take  notice  of  the  conduct 
several  scenes  which  make  up  the  acts  of  a  play. 

The  entrance  of  a  new  personage  upon  the  stage,  forms 
is   called   a  new  scene.     These  scenes,  or  successive  conve 
tions,  should  be  closely  linked  and  connected  with  each  oU 
and  much  of  the  art  of  dramatic  composition  is  shown  in 
taining  this  connexion.    Two  rules  are  necessary  to  he  ob 
for  this  purpose. 

The  first  is,  tliat,   during  the  course  of  one  act,   tlie 
should  never  be  left  vacant,  though  but  for  a  single  mora< 
that  is,  all  tlie  persons  who  have  appeared  in  one  scene, 
versation,  should  never  go  oflf  together,  and  be  succee<l 
new  set  of  persons  appearing  in  tiie  next  scene,  indepen 
the  Jbrmcr.     This  makes  a  gap,  or  total  interruption, 
repre^eutatioD,  which,  in  e|]ecL  puts  an  end  to  that  a€t 
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whenever  the  stage  is  evacuated,  the  act  is  closed.  This  rulr 
is,  very  gcuerally,  observed  by  the  French  tragedians  ;  but  the 
English  writers,  both  of  comedy  and  tragedy,  seldom  pay  any 
regard  to  it.  Their  personages  succeed  one  another  upon  the 
stage  with  so  little  connexion  ;  the  union  of  their  scenes  is  so 
much  broken,  tliat,  with  equal  propriety,  their  plays  might  be 
divided  into  ten  or  twelve  acts,  as  into  five. 

The  second  rule,  which  the  English  writers  also  observe 
little  belter  than  the  former,  is,  that  no  person  shall  come  upon 
the  stage  or  leave  it,  without  a  reason  appearing  to  us,  both  for 
the  one  and  tlic  oUier.  Notliing  is  more  awkward,  and  contrary 
to  art,  than  for  an  actor  to  enter,  without  our  seeing  any  cause 
for  Ills  appearing  in  that  scene,  except  that  it  was  for  t)ie  poet's 
purpose  he  should  enter  precisely  at  such  a  moment ;  or  for  an 
actor  to  go  away  without  any  reason  for  his  retiring,  farther 
than  that  the  poet  had  no  more  speeches  to  put  into  his  mouth. 
TJiis  is  managing  the  personnel  dramatis  exactly  like  so  many 
puppets,  who  are  moved  by  wires,  to  answer  the  call  of  the  mas- 
ters of  the  show.  Wliereas  the  perfection  of  dramatic  writing 
requires  tliat  every  tiling  should  be  conducted  in  imitation,  aa 
near  as  possible,  of  some  real  transaction  ;  where  we  are  let  into 
the  secret  of  all  that  is  psissing,  where  we  behold  persons  before 
us  always  busy  ;  see  them  coming  and  going ;  and  know  per- 
fectly whence  they  come,  and  whither  they  go,  and  about  what 
they  are  employed. 

All  titat  I  have  hitherto  said,  relates  to  tiie  unity  of  Uie  dra- 
matic action.  In  order  to  render  the  unity  of  action  more  com- 
plete, critics  have  added  the  other  two  unities  of  time  and  place. 
The  strict  observance  of  these  is  more  ditficult,  and,  perhaps, 
not  so  necessary.  The  unity  of  place  requires,  that  the  scene 
should  never  be  shifted  ;  but  that  the  action  of  the  play  should  be 
continued  to  the  end,  in  the  same  place  where  it  is  supposed  to 
begin.  The  unity  of  time,  strictly  taken,  requires,  that  the  time 
of  tlie  action  be  no  longer  than  the  time  that  is  allowed  for  the 
representation  of  the  play  ;  though  Aristotle  seems  to  have  given 
the  poet  a  little  more  liberty,  and  permitted  the  action  to  com- 
prehend the  whole  time  of  one  day. 

The  intention  of  both  these  rules  is,  to  overcharge,  as  little 
as  possible,  the  itnagination  of  the  spectators  with  improbable 
circumstances  in  (he  acting  the  play,  and  to  bring  the  imitation 
more  close  to  reality.  We  must  observe,  that  the  nature  of 
dramatic  exhibitions  upon  the  Greek  stage,  subjected  the  ancient 
tragedians  to  a  uiore  strict  observance  of  tliese  luiities  than  is 
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necessary  in  modern  theatres.     I  showed,  that  a  Greek  tM 

was  one  uninterrupted  reprenentation,  from  beginning  1 
There  was  no  division  of  act.s ;  no  pauses  or  interval  b 
them  ;  but  the  stage  was  continually  full ;  occupied  either 
actors  or  the  chorus.  Hence,  no  room  was  left  for  the  iin 
tion  to  go  beyond  the  precise  time  and  place  of  the  repn 
tion  ;  any  more  than  is  allowed  during  tlie  continuaoce 
act,  on  the  modern  tlieatrc. 

But  the  practice  of  suspending  the  spectacle  totally  foi 
little  time  between  the  acts.   ha«  made  a  great  aod 
change ;  gives  more  latitude  to  the  iinaginution,  and  renci 
ancient   strict   conGnement  to   time   uiid   place   less   ne< 
While  the  acting  of  the  play  is  interrujtled,   the  spectali 
without  any  great  or  violent  elTort,  sujipuse  a  few  hours  t 
between  every  act ;  or  cau  suppose  himself  moved   t'roi 
apartment  of  a  palace,  or  one  part  of  a  city,  to  another 
therefore,  too  strict  an  observance  of  these  unities  ought 
be  preferred  to  higher  beautiea  of  execution,  nor  to  the  int 
tion  of  more  pathetic  situations,  which  somt'times  cannot 
complished  in  any  other  way,  than  by  the  transgression  q( 
rules. 

On  the  ancient  stage,  we  plainly  st-e  the  poets  strogg 
with  many  an  inconvenience,  in  order  to  preserve  those 
which  were  then  so  necessary.     As  the  scene  could  oe 
shifted,  tliey  were  obliged  to  make  it  always  lie  in  some  c 
a  palace,  or  some  public  areo,  to  which  all  the  perso 
cerned  in  the  action  might  have  equal  access.    This  led 
fjuent   improbabilities,     by   representing   things   as    tran 
there,  which  naturally  ought  to  have  been  transacted  beto 
witnesses,  and  in  private  apartments.    The  like  iniproba 
arose,  from  limiting  themselves  so  much  in  point  of  time, 
dents   were   unnaturally  crowded;  and  it  is  easy  to  poi 
several  instances  in  the  Greek  tragedies,  where  events  a 
posed  to  pass  during  a  song  of  the  chorus,  which  must 
sarily  have  employed  many  hours. 

But  though  it  seems  necessary  to  set  modern  poets  fi 
a  strict  observance  of  tliese  dramatic  unities,  yet  we  m 
member  there  are  certain  bounds  to  this  liberty.     Freque 
wild  changes  of  time  and  place ;  hurrying  the  spcctato 
one  distant  city,  or  country,  to  anotiier  ;  or  making  sever 
or  weeks  to  pass  during  the  course  of  the  representatio: 
liberties  which  shock  the  imagination,  which  give  to  the 
mauctt  a  romantic  and  uuDatural^aopearance,  and. 
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cannot  be  allowed  in  any  dramatic  writfir,  wlio  anpircs  to  cor- 
rectness. In  particular,  we  must  reine0»ber,  that  it  is  only  be- 
twoen  the  acts  that  any  liberty  can  be  given  for  goin^  beyond 
the  unities  of  time  and  place.  During  the  course  of  each  act, 
tbey  ought  to  be  strictly  observed  ;  that  is,  (hiring  each  act  the 
scene  should  continue  (he  same,  and  no  more  time  should  be 
supposed  to  pass,  than  is  employed  in  the  representation  of  that 
act.  Tliis  is  a  rule  whicli  tlie  French  tragetJians  regularly  ob- 
serve. To  violate  this  rule,  an  is  too  often  d(»ne  by  the  English; 
to  change  the  place^  and  shift  the  scene,  in  the  midst  of  one  act» 
shows  great  incorrectness,  and  destroys  Uie  whole  intention  of 
tlie  division  of  a  play  into  acts.  Mr.  Addison's  Cato  is  remark- 
able beyond  most  English  tragedies,  for  regularity  of  conduct. 
The  author  hos  limited  himself  in  time,  to  a  single  day  ;  and  in 
place,  has  maintained  the  most  rigorous  unity.  The  scene  is 
never  changed ;  and  the  whole  action  passes  in  the  hali  of  Gate's 
house,  at  Utica. 

In  general,  the  nearer  a  poet  can  bring  the  dramatic  repre- 
sentation,  in  all  its  circumstances,  to  an  imitation  of  nature  and 
real  life,  the  impression  which  he  makes  on  us  will  always  be 
the  more  perfect.  Probability,  as  1  observed  at  the  beginning 
of  tlie  lecture,  is  highly  es.sential  to  the  conduct  of  the  tragic 
action,  and  we  are  always  hurt  by  the  want  of  it.  It  is  this  that 
makes  the  observance  of  tlie  dramatic  unities  to  be  of  conse- 
quence, as  far  as  they  can  be  observed,  without  sacrificing  more 
material  beauties.  It  is  not,  as  has  been  sometimes  suitl,  lhat» 
by  Uic  preservation  of  the  unities  of  time  and  place,  spectators 
arc  deceived  into  a  belief  of  the  reality  of  the  objects  which  are 
set  before  them  on  tlie  stage ;  and  that,  when  those  unities  are 
violated,  the  charm  is  broken,  and  they  discover  the  whole  to  bo 
a  6ction.  No  such  deception  as  this  can  ever  be  accomplished. 
No  one  ever  imagines  himself  to  be  at  Athens,  or  Home,  when  a 
Greek  or  Roman  subject  is  presented  on  the  stage.  He  knows 
the  whole  to  be  an  imitation  only ;  but  he  requires  that  imitation 
to  be  conducted  with  skill  and  veri-similitude.  His  pleasure, 
the  entertainment  which  he  expects,  the  interest  wluch  he  is  to 
take  in  the  stor},  all  depend  on  its  being  so  comlucted.  His 
imagination,  therefore,  seeks  to  aid  tlie  imitation,  and  to  rest 
on  the  probability ;  and  the  poet,  who  shocks  him  by  impro- 
bable circumstances,  and  by  awkward,  unskilful  imitntion,  de- 
prives him  of  his  pleasure,  and  leaves  him  hurt  and  displeased. 
l*bia  is  the  whole  mystery  of  the  theatrical  illusion. 
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TRAGEDY— 0IIEEK—FRENCH-EN0U3H  TRAGi 

ElAVrso  treated  of  the  dramatic  action  in  trftg^; 
reed  next  to  treat  of  tlie  characters  most  proper  to  be  ei 
It  has  been  thought,  by  several  critics,  that  the  nature  of 
requires  the  principal  personages  to  be  always   of  illi 
character,  and  of  high  or  princely  rank  ;  whose  misforti 
sufferings,   it  is  said,  take  faster  hold  of  the  imaginatii 
impress  the  heart  more  forcibly  than  similar  events  ha] 
to  persons  in  private  life.     But  this  is  more  specious  thi 
It  is   refuted   by   facts.      For   the   distresses   of   D< 
Monimia,  and  Belvidera,  interest  us  as  deeply  as  if  tl 
been  princesses  or  queens.    The  dignity  of  tragedy  does, 
require  tliat  there  should  be  nothing  degrading  or  mci 
circumstances  of  the  persons  which  it  exliibits,  but  it 
nothing  more.     Their  high  rank  may  render  the  spectat 
splendid,   and  the  subject  seemingly  of  more  importai 
conduces  very  little  to  its  being  interesting  or  pathetic 
depends  entirely  on  tbe  nature  of  the  tale,  on  the  art 
poet  in  conducting  it,  and  on  the  sentiments  to  which 
occasion.     In  every  rank  of  life,  the  relations  of  fal 
hand,  son,  hrotljer,  lover,  or  friend,  lay  the  foundation 
affecting  situations,  which  make  man's  heart  feel  for  man. 

The  moral  characters  of   the  persons  represented, 
much  greater  consequence  than  the  external  circumst 
wliich  the  poet  places  them.     Nothing,  indeed,  tn  the  coi 
tragedy,  demands  a  poet's  attention  more,  than  so   to 
his  personages,  and  so  to  order  the  incidents  which  n 
them,  as  shall  leave  upon  the  spectators  impressions  fav4 
to  virtue,  and  to  tlie  administration  of  Providence.     It  is  nt 
cessary,  for  this  end,  that  poetical  justice,  as  it  is  called, 
be  observed  in  the  catastrophe  of  the  piece.     This  has 
exploded  from  tragedy  ;  the  end  of  which  is,  to  affect 
pi(y  for  the  virtuous  in  distress,  and  to  afford  a  probable 
sentation  of  the  state  of  human  life,  where  calamities  oft< 
the  best,  and  a   mixed  portion  of  good  and  evil  is  ap| 
for  all.     But,  withal,  the  author  must  bewore  of  shod 
minds  with  such  representations  of  life  as  tend  to  raiae 
or  to   render  virtue  an  object  of  aversion.     Tlmugh  ii 
persons  .'buffer,  their  sufferings  ought  to  be  attended  wi 
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circuniAtances,  as  shall  tnakn  virtue  appear  amiable  and  venera- 
ble; and  filial]  reudj?r  their  condition,  on  tlie  whole,  preferable  to 
that  of  bad  men,  who  have  prevailed  against  them.  The  stinga 
and  the  remorse  of  guilt,  must  ever  be  represented  as  productive 
of  g^eatfif  miseries,  than  any  that  the  bad  can  bring  upon  the 
good. 

Aristotle's  observations  oB  the  characters  proper  for  tragedy, 
are  very  Judicious.  He  is  of  opinion,  that  perfect  unmixed 
characters,  either  of  good  or  ill  men,  are  not  tlie  tittest  to  be  in- 
troduced. The  distresses  of  the  one,  being  wholly  unmerited, 
hurt  and  sliock  us  ;  and  the  sulFerings  of  the  otlier  occasion  no 
pity.  Mixed  characters,  such  as  in  fact  we  meet  witJi  in  the  world, 
ad'ord  the  most  proper  tield  for  displaying,  without  any  bad 
effect  ou  morals,  the  vicissitudes  of  life ;  and  they  interest  us 
the  more  di^epty,  as  they  display  emotions  and  passions  which  we 
have  all  been  conscious  of.  When  such  persons  fall  into  distress 
tliruugh  the  vices  of  others,  the  subject  may  be  very  pathetic; 
but  it  is  always  more  instructive  when  a  person  has  been  himself 
the  cause  of  his  misfortune,  and  when  his  misfortune  is  occasioned 
•  by  the  violence  of  passion,  or  by  some  weakness  incident  to 
hutaan  nature.  Such  subjects  both  dispose  us  to  tlie  dee{>est 
sympathy,  and  administer  useful  warnings  to  us  for  our  own 
conduct. 

Upon  these  principles,  it  sorprises  roe  that  the  story  of 
[i  CEdipus  should  have  been  so  much  celebrated  by  all  the  critics, 
as  one  of  the  fittest  subjects  fur  tragedy,  and  so  often  brought 
"non  the  stage,  not  by  Sophocles  only,  but  by  ComeiUe  also, 
and  Voltaire.  An  innocent  person,  one  in  the  main,  of  a  virtu- 
ous character,  through  no  crime  of  liis  own,  nay  not  by  tiie  vices 
of  others,  but  through  mere  fatality  and  blind  ohance,  is  involved 
in  the  greatest  of  all  human  miseries.  In  a  casual  rencounter 
he  kills  his  father,  without  knowing  him  ;  he  afterwards  is  mar- 
ried to  Ids  own  mother  ;  and,  discovering  himself,  in  the  end,  to 
have  committed  both  parricide  and  incest,  he  becomes  frantic, 
and  ilies  in  the  utmost  misery.  Such  a  subject  excites  horror 
rnther  than  pity.  As  it  is  conducted  by  Sophocles,  it  is  indeed 
extremely  affecting;  but  it  conveys  no  instruction  ;  it  awakens 
in  (lie  mind  no  tender  sympatliy  ;  it  leaves  uo  impression  favour- 
able to  virtue  or  humanity. 

It  most  be  acknowledged,  ttat  the  subjects  of  the  ancient 
Greek  tragedies  were  too  often  founded  on  mere  destiny  and 
inevitable  misfortunes.  They  were  too  muclj  mixed  with  their 
talcs  about  oracles,  and  tlie  veugoance  of  the  gods,  which  led  to 
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many  an  incidont  sufiictetitly  melancholy  ond  tragical ;  ! 
thcr  purely   tra^^ical,   tlian  UHeful   or  moral.     Hence,   b 
(Edipuses    of  Soplmcles,  Ihe  Iphigenta  in  Aulis,  tbc  Jle 
Euripides),  and  aeveral  of  the  like  kind      In  the  course 
drama,  many  moral  sentiments  occurred.     But  the  inst 
which  the  fable  of  the  play  conveyed,  seldoui  was  any 
than  that  reverence  was  owing  to  the  gods,  and  submisaic 
to  the  decrees  of  Destiny.     Modem   tragedy  has  aimed 
higher  object,  by  becoming  more  the  theatre  of  passion ; 
ing   out  to  men   the   consequences   of  their  own  miRCoa 
Elbowing  the  direful  effects  which  ambition,  jealousy,  love,  ff 
ment,  and  other  such  strong  emotions,  when  misguided,  a 
unrestrained,  produce  upon  human  life.     An  OtheUo,  hurri 
jealousy  to  murder  his  innocent  wife  ;  a  Jafiier,  ensnared 
sentment  and  want,  to  engage  in  a  conspiracy,  and  then 
with    remorse,   and   involved  in  rnin  ;  a  SilTredi,   through 
deceit  which  he  employs  for  public-spirited  ends,  bringin 
tntction  on  all  whom  he  loved  ;  a  Calista,  seduced  into  a  c 
intrigue,  which  overwhelms  herself,    her  father,  aod 
friends,  in  misery :  these,  and  such  as  these,  are  the  ex 
which   tragedy  now  displays  to   public  view;  and   by 
of  which  it  inculcates  on  men  the  proper  government  of 
passions. 

Of  all  the  passions  which  furnish  matter  to  tragedy^ 
which  has  most  occupied  the  modem  sta^e,  is  love.     To 
cient  theatre  it  was  iu  a  manner  wholly  unknown.     Li 
their  tragedies  is  it  ever  mentioned  ;  and  I  remember  no 
tlian  one  which  turns  upon  it,  the  UippoUtua  of  Euripides. 
was  owing  to  the  national  manners  of  the  Greeks,  and  to  J 
greater  separation  of  the  two  sexes  from  one  another^  tbi 
taken  place  in  modern  times  ;  aided  too,  perhaps,  by  tlii»  ci 
stance,  that  no  female  actors  ever  appeared  on  the  ancient 
But  tJiuugh  no  reafion  appears  for  the  total  exclusion  o^ 
from  the  Uieatre,  yet  with  what  justice  or  propriety  it  has  u 
ed  so  much  place,  as  to  be  in  a  manner  the  sole  hinge  oi 
dern  tragedy,  may  be  nnuh  questioned.     Voltaire,  who 
less  eminent  as   a  critic  than  as  a  poet,  declares  loudh 
strongly  against  this  predominancy  of  love,  os  both  degi 
the  majesty,  and  confining;  the  natural  limits  of  tragedy. 
assuredly,  the  mixing  of  it  peTpetually  with  all  the  gre« 
solemn  revolutions  of  human  fortune  which  twioog  to  the 
stage,  tends  to  give  tragedy  too  much  the  air  of  i- 
juvenile  enlcrtuinment.     The  Athalie  of  Rucine,    ■        a 
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Voltaire,  Ibo  Donglaa  of  Mr.  Home,  are  sufficient  proofs,  that 
without  any  assistance  from  love,  tlie  drama  is  capable  of  pro- 
^ducin^  its  hijE^hefit  efl'f'cts  upon  the  mind. 

This  aeems  to  be  clear,  that  wherever  love  is  introduced 
into  trasfedy,  it  oii^ht  to  reign  in  it.  and  to  jjive  rise  to  the 
^principal  action.  It  ought  to  be  that  Aort  of  love  which  posnes- 
[#efi  all  the  force  and  majesty  of  passi^m,  and  which  Oiroasiona 
great  and  important  consequenceH.  For  nothing  can  liave  a 
worse  effect,  or  be  more  debasing  to  tragedy,  than,  toj^ether 
with  the  manly  and  heroic  passions,  to  mingle  a  trifling  love 
intrigue,  as  a  sort  of  seasoning  to  the  play.  The  bad  effects 
of  this  aresuthciently  conspicuous  both  in  the  Cato  of  Mr.  Ad- 
^dison,  as  I  had  occasion  before  to  remark,  and  in  the  Iphig^nie 
of  Racine. 

After  a  tragic  poet  has  arranged  his  subject,  and  chosen  his 
[personages,  the  next  thing  he  must  attend  to,  is  the  propriety  ot 
[jentiments  ;  that  they  be  perfectly  suited  to  the  characters  of 
those  persons  to  whom  tliey  are  attributed,  and  to  the  situations 
in  which  they  are  placed.  The  necessity  of  observing  this  gene- 
,ral  rule  is  so  obvious,  that  I  need  not  insist  upon  it.  It  is  prin- 
[cipally  in  the  pathetic  parts,  that  both  the  difliculty  and  tlio 
importance  of  it  are  the  greatest.  Tragedy  is  the  region  of 
^passion.  We  come  to  it,  expecting  to  be  moved  ;  and  let  tlie 
[ptiet  be  ever  so  judicious  in  his  conduct,  moral  in  his  intentions, 
and  elegant  in  his  style,  yet  if  he  fails  in  the  pathetic,  he  has  no 
tragic  merit ;  we  return  cold  and  disappointed  from  the  perfor- 
fnance,  and  never  desire  to  meet  with  it  more. 

To  paint  passion  so  truly  and  justly  as  to  strike  the  hearts  of 

tthe  hearers  with  full  sympathy,  is  a  prerogative  of  genius  given 

to  few.     It  requires  strong  and  ardent  sensibility  of  mind.     It 

squires  the   author  to  have  the  power  of  entering  deeply   into 

[the  characters  which  he  draws  ;  of  becoming  for  a  moment  the 

'ery  person  whom  he  exhibits,  and  of  assuming  all  his  feelings, 

'or,  as  I  have  often  had  occasion  to  observe,  there  is  no  pos- 

tibility   of    speaking  properly   the    language  of    any    pa^sion^ 

"ithout  feeling  it;  and  it  is  to  the  absence  or  deadness  of  real 

Emotion^  tliat  we   must  ascribe  the  want  of  success  in  so  many 

Iragic  writers,  when  they  attempt  being  pathetic. 

No  man,  for  instance,  when  he.Js  under  the  strong  agitations 
►f  anger  or  grief,  or  any   such  violent  passion,  ever  thinks  of 
(scribing  to  another  what  his   feelings  at  that  time  are ;  or  of 
illing  Uiem  what  he  resembles.     This  never  w  as,  and  never  will 
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be.  tlie  latigaage  of  any  person,  when  he  is  deeply  mo 
19  tne  language  of  one  who  describes  coolly  the  coud 
that  person  to  another;  or  it  is  the  language  of  the  pa 
person  himself,  alYer  his  emotion  has  subsided,  relati 
his  situation  was  in  the  moments  of  passion.  Yet  this 
secoihlnry  description  is  what  tragic  poets  too  ofteu  | 
instead  of  the  native  and  primary  language  of  passion. 
in  Mr.  Addison's  Cato,  when  Lucia  confesses  to  Per 
love  for  him.  hut,  at  the  same  time,  swears  with  Uie  ; 
solemnity,  that  in  the  present  situation  of  their  country 
never  marry  him  ;  Portias  receives  this  unexpected  s 
with  the  utmost  astonishuieut  and  grief;  at  least  the  poe 
to  make  us  believe  that  he  so  received  it.  Huw  does  he 
these  feelings  ? 

Fix'd  in  afitonishmeDt,  1  paze  upon  thevi 
likp  one  j(i»t  blasted  by  i  itrokc  from  heav*n, 
Who  panti  for  breaUt,  and  iliti'fiu  yf t  ulive 
In  dreadful  looks;  a  moniimeut  of  wrath. 

This  makes  his   whole  reply  to  Lucia.     Now  did  any 
who  was  of  a  sudden  astonished  and  overwhelmed  with 
ever  since  tlie   creation   of  the  wnrld,  express  himself 
manner  ?  This  is  indeed  an  excellent  description  to  be 
by  another,  of  a  person  who  was  in  such  a  situation, 
would  have  been  more  proper  for  a  by-stander,  recountin| 
conference,  than  to  have  said, 

Fix'd  in  astonlthnient  lie  ^z'd  upon  lier. 
Like  one  Just  bla&ted  b>  a  stroke  from  beaT*ii» 
Who  pauU  for  breath,  &c. 

But  the  person,  who  is  himself  concerned,  speaks,  on 
occasion,  in  a  very  difl'erent  manner.  He  gives  veni 
feelings  ;  be  pleads  for  pity ;  he  dwells  upon  the  causi 
grief  and  astonishttient ;  but  never  tJiinks  of  describing  fit! 
,  person  and  looks,  and  showing  us,  by  a  simile,  what  he  ij 
bles.  Such  representations  of  passions  are  no  better  inm 
than  it  would  be  in  painting,  to  make  a  label  issue  fron 
mouth  of  a  figure,  bidding  us  remark,  that  this  figure  re] 
an  astonished  or  a  grieved  person. 

On  some  other  occasions,  when  poets  do  not  emplj 
sort  of  descriptive  language  in  passion,  they  are  too  api^ 
into  forced    and  unnatural  Uiougiits,   in  order  to  exagf 
feelings  of  persons^  whom  Uiey  would  paint  as  very 
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loved.     When  Osmjn,  in  tlie  Mourning  Bride,  afler  parting 

'ilh  Almeria,  regrets  in  a  long  Noliloquy,  that  hii<  eyes  only  sue 

tbjects  that  are   present,  and  cannot  see  Alnieria  after  she  is 

:nne  ;  when  Jane   Shore,  in   Mr.  Rowe's   tragedy,  on   meeting 

'ith  her  husband  in  her  extreme  distress,  ani(  finding  tliat  ho 

[had  forgiven  her,  calls  on  the  rains  to  give  her  their  drops,  and 

le  springs  to  give  hrr  tlicir  streams,  that  she  may  never  want  a 

I'snpply  of  tears  ;  in  such  passages,  we  see  very  plainly,  that   it 

(js  neither  Osuiyn,   nor  Jane  Shore,  that  speak ;  but  the  poet 

bimself  in  his  own  person,  who,  instead  of  assuming  the  i'eeHngs 

of  thoso  whom  he  means  to  exhibit,  and  speaking  as  they  would 

lave  done  in  such  situations,  is  straining  his  fancy,  and  spurring 

Dp  his  genius  to  say  jomething  that  shall  be  uncommonly  strong 

and  lively. 

W  we  attend  to  the  language  that  is  spoken  by  persons  under 
the  influence  of  real  passion,  we  shall  find  it  always  plain  and 
simple;  abounding  indeed  with  those  tigures  which  express  a 
disturbed  and  impetuous  state  of  mind,  such  as  interrogations, 
exclamations,  and  apuatruphes ;  but  never  employing  those 
which  belong  to  the  mere  embellishment  and  parade  of  speech- 
We  never  meet  with  any  subtilty  or  reGnemeot,  in  the  senti* 
ments  of  real  passion.  The  thoughts  which  passion  suggests 
sre  always  plain  and  obvious  ones,  arising  directly  from  its 
object.  Passion  never  reasons,  nor  speculates,  till  its  ardour 
begins  to  cool.  It  never  leads  to  long  discourse  or  declamation. 
On  the  contrary,  it  expresses  itself  most  commonly  in  short, 
broken,  and  interrupted  speeches  ;  corresponding  to  the  violent 
«nd  desultory  emotions  of  tlit  mind. 

When  we  examine  the  French  tragedians  by  these  principles, 
|'%rhich  seem  clearly  founded  in  nature,  we  find  them  often  detl- 
cient.  Though  in  many  parts  of  tragic  composition,  they  have 
great  merit ;  tliough  in  exciting  soft  and  tender  emotions,  some 
of  them  are  very  successful ;  yet  in  the  high  and  strong  pathetic, 
they  generally  fail.  Their  passionate  speeches  too  often  run 
into  long  declamation.  There  is  too  much  roa.soning  and  refine- 
nent ;  too  much  pomp  and  studied  beauty  in  them.  They  rather 
'convey  a  feeble  impression  of  passion,  than  awaken  any  strong 
sympathy  in  the  reader's  mind. 

Sophocles  and  Euripides  are  much  more  successful  in  this 
part  of  composition.  In  their  pathetic  scenes,  we  find  no  unna- 
^tural  refinement ;  no  exaggerated  thoughts.  Tliey  set  before 
'os  the  plain  and  direct  feelings  of  nature,  in  simple  expressive 
language ;  and  therefore,  on  great  occasions,  they  seldom  fail 
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of  touching  the  lieart.*  This  too  is  Shakespeare's  great  excel* 
Icncy ;  and  to  this  it  \s  principally  owing,  that  his  dramatic  pro- 
ductions, notwithstanding  their  many  imperfections,  have  been 
BO  long  the  favourites  of  the  public.  He  ia  more  faithful  to  the 
true  language  of  nature,  in  the  midst  of  paxsion,  than  any  wri- 
ter. He  gives  us  tliis  language,  unadulterated  by  art ;  and  uiorc 
instances  of  it  can  be  quoted  from  him  tlian  from  all  other  tragic 
poets  taken  together.  I  shall  refer  only  to  that  admirable  sMe-ne 
in  Macbeth,  where  MacduJl  receives  the  account  of  his  wife  and 
all  his  children  being  slaughtered  in  his  abpencc.  The  emotionj, 
first  of  grief,  and  then  of  the  most  fierce  resentment  rising 
ngainnt  Macbeth,  are  painted  in  sttch  a  maimer,  tliat  there  is  no 
heart  but  must  feel  them,  and  no  fancy  can  conceive  any  thing 
more  expressive  of  nature. 

With  regard  to  moral  sentiments  and  reflections  in  tragedies, 
it  is  clear  that  tliey  must  not  recur  too  often.  They  lose  their  etiect, 
when  unseasonably  crowded.  They  render  the  play  pedantic. 
and  dcLJamatory.  This  is  remarkably  the  case  with  (hose  Latin 
(tragedies  which  go  under  the  name  of  Seneca,  which  are  little 
Store  than  a  collection  of  declamations  and  moral  sentences, 
wrought  up  with  a  quaint  brilliancy,  which  suited  the  prevailing 
taate  of  that  age. 

I  am  not,  however,  of  opitn'on,  that  moral  reflections  onght 
to  be  altogether  omitted  in  tragedies.  \Vhen  properly  iutroda- 
ced,  they  give  dignity  to  the  composition,  and,  on  many  occa- 
aioiis,  tliey  are  extremely  natural.  When  persons  aretmderany 
uncommon  distress^  when  they  are  beholding  in  others,  or  ex- 
periencing in  Uiemselves,  the  vicissitudes  of  human  fortune ; 
indeed,  when  they  are  placed  in  any  of  the  great  and  trying  sit- 
uations of  life,  serious  and  moral  reflections  naturally  occur  to 
them,  whether  they  be  persons  of  much  virtue  or  not.  Almost 
every  human  being  is,  on  such  occasions,  disposed  to  be  senoua. 
It  is  then  the  natural  tone  of  the  mind ;  and  therefore  no  tragic 
poet  should  omit  such  proper  opportunities,  when  tliey  occur^ 


*  Nolhtne.  for  instanrr,  can  be  more  toncliing:  and  pathetic  than  ilie  adiln^u 
^hich  Medea,  in  Etiripitirs,  makrs  to  her  childrf^n,  when  she  had  fomicd  the 
resolution  of  putliDft  theni  lu  death  :  and  nothing  more  natural,  than  the  co&6ict 
^bich  she  it  described  as  tuflcriufc  witbin  bcr»lf  ou  that  uccasiou  i 

^fii»  9»Z'  rt  9fi4ffUpitt0O$  /■*  itftf/aet\  rfiiM| 

A't  tu'  Ti  tfiem  I  sf^Sia  yk^  ejyirou. 

Own  /»  knj^tvi'  •j/atfirw  jEftuXt-'/^troi  &c.  — RtrR.  &fed.  \.  I040i, 
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A>r  favouring  the  interests  of  virtue.  Cardinal  Wol»ey*B  flolHo- 
quy  upon  liis  fall,  for  instante,  in  Shakespeare,  when  he  bids  a 
lung  fnre\t'eU  to  all  hiii  greatness,  and  the  advices  which  he 
aflerwardj  gives  to  Croruwetl,  are,  in  his  situation,  extremely 
natural  ;  Itmch  and  please  all  readers  ;  and  are  at  once  iuiitruc- 
live  and  airecting.  Much  of  the  merit  of  Mr.  AdiUson's  Cato, 
depends  upon  that  moral  turn  of  tliought  which  distinguishes 
it.  I  have  had  occasion,  both  in  this  lecture  and  in  the  prece- 
ding one,  to  take  notice  of  some  of  its  defects ;  and  certaiidy 
neither  fur  warmth  of  passion  nor  proper  conduct  of  the  plot, 
is  it  at  all  eminent.  It  does  not,  however,  follow  that  it  is  desti- 
tute of  merit.  For,  by  the  purity  and  beauty  of  liie  lan;;uagc^ 
by  the  dignity  of  Cato's  character^  by  that  ardour  of  public 
fcpirit,  and  those  virtuous  sentiments  of  which  it  is  full,  it  hu 
always  commaniJed  high  regiinl ;  and  has,  both  in  our  owu 
country  and  among  foreigners,  acquired  no  small  reputation. 

The  style  and  versilication  of  tragedy  ought  to  be  free,  easy^ 
And  varied.  Our  blank  verse  is  happdy  suited  to  this  purpose. 
It  has  suiHcient  majesty  for  raising  the  style  ;  it  can  descend  ta 
the  simple  and  familiar ;  it  is  susceptible  of  great  variety  of 
radence ;  and  is  quite  free  from  the  constraint  and  monotony  of 
rhyme.  For  uiuijuiuny  is,  above  all  tilings,  to  be  avoided  by  a 
tragic  poet  If  he  maintain  every  where  the  same  titatcliuess  of 
st^le,  if  he  uniforndy  keep  up  the  same  run  of  measure  and  har- 
mony in  his  verse^  he  canuot  fail  of  becoming  insipid.  Ho 
should  not  indeed  sink  into  flat  and  careless  lines  ;  his  style 
should  always  have  force  and  dignity,  but  not  the  uniform  dig- 
nity of  epic  poetry.  It  should  assume  that  briskuesii  and  easei 
w  hicli  is  suited  to  the  freedom  of  dialogue,  and  tlie  fluctuations 
of  passion. 

One  of  tlie  greatest  misfortunes  of  tlie  French  tragedy  is,  its 
being  always  written  in  rhyme.  The  nature  of  the  PVench  lan- 
guage, indeed,  requires  this,  in  order  to  distinguish  the  style 
from  mere  prose.  But  it  fetters  the  freedom  of  tlie  tragic 
dialogue,  fills  it  with  a  languid  monotony,  and  is,  in  a  manner, 
fatal  to  the  high  strength  and  power  of  passion.  Voltaire 
maintains,  that  the  ditficulty  of  composing  in  French  rhyme,  is 
one  great  cause  of  the  pleasure  which  the  audience  receives 
from  the  composition.  Tragedy  would  be  ruined,  says  he,  if 
we  were  to  write  it  in  blank  verse ;  take  away  the  dilliculty,  and 
you  take  away  the  whole  merit.  A  strange  idea  !  as  if  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  audience  arose,  not  from  tlie  emotions  which  tlie 
poet  is  successful  in  awakening,  but  from  a  reflection  on  the  (oil 
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which  he  endured  in  his  closet,  from  assorting  majc 
rhymes.     With  regard  to  those  spl^^ndid  comparisons 
and   strings  of  couplets,    with   which   it   wAJi,   some  lie 
fashionable  for  our  English  poets  to  conclude,  not 
act  o{  a  tragedy,  but  sometimes  also  the  most  interestii 
nothing  need  be  snid^  but  tbat  they  were  tlie  most 
barisroa ;  childish  ornaments,  introdui^ed  to  pirase  a 
in  tlie  audience ;  and  now  universally  laid  aside. 

Having  thus   treated   of  all  the  different  parts  of 
shall  conclude  the  subject^  with  a  short  victr  of  the 
French,  and  the  English  stage^  and  with  observatii 
principal  writers. 

Most  of  the  distinguishing  characters  of  the  Gre* 
have  been  already  occasionally  mentioned.     It  was  ei 
with  the  lyric  poetrj'  of  the  choms,  of  the  orig-in  o£ 
of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  attending  it,   1  tri 
in  the  preceding  lecture.    The  plot  was  always  rxcee< 
pie.    It  admitted  of  few  incidents.    It  was  conduce 
very  exact  regard  to  the  unities  of  action,  time,  and  pi 
chinery,  or  tlie  intervention  of  the  gods,   was  einpli 
which  is  very  faulty,  the  final  unravelling  sometimea  ma 
upon  it.     Love,  except  in  one  or  two  instances,    was 
niitted   into   the  Greek  tragedy.      Their    subjects 
founded  on  destiny,  or  inevitable  misfortunes,     A 
ligious  and  moral  sentiment  always  runs  Ihrou^ti  then 
made  less  use  than  the  moderns  of  the  combat  of  thai 
and  of  the  distresses  which  our  passions  bring  upon 
plots  were  all  taken  from  the  ancient  traditionary  slo< 
own  nation.     Hercules  ftUTiished  matter  for  two 
history  of  (Edipus,  king  of  Thebes,  and  his  unfartuni 
for  six :   the  war  of  Troy,  with  its  consequences,   for\ 
than   seventeen.     There  is  only   one,   of  later  date 
which  is  the  Persae,  or  expedition  of  Xerxes,  by  ^scfa^ 

.£schylus  is  the  father  of  Greek  tragedy,  and  e: 
the  beauties  and  the  defects  of  an  early  original  writei 
hold,  nervous,  and  animated ;  but  very  obscure  and 
be  understood ;  partly  by  reason  of  the  incorrect  stal 
we  have  his  works,  (they  having  suffered  more  by  tim«^, 
the  ancient  tragedians,)  and  partly  on  account  of  (he 
his  style,  which  is  crowded  with  metaphors,  often 
tamid.     He  abounds  with  martial  ideas  and  descriptii 
has  much  fire  and  elevation ;  less  of  tenderness  thaa 
He  delights  in  Uie  taarvellous.     The  ghost  of  Di 
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PerBW,  the  inRpiration  of  CaAsandrA  in  Agamemnon,  and  tbe 
songs  of  the  Furie«  in  tbe  EumeniUeH^  are  beautiful  in  Iheir  kind, 
and  strongly  expressive  of  bis  genius. 

Sophocles  is  the  most  masterly  of  tbe  three  Greek  tragedians; 

kthe  most  correct  in  the  conduct  of  his  subjects  ;  the  most  just 
and  sublime  in  bis  sentiments.  He  is  eminent  for  bis  descriptive 
talent.  The  relation  of  the  death  of  CEdipus,  in  his  (Edipus 
Coloneus,  and  of  tbe  death  of  Harmon  and  Antigone,  in  his  An- 

Itigone,  are  perfect  patterns  of  description  to  tragic  poets.  Euri- 
pides is  esteemed  more  tender  than  Sophocles ;  and  be  is  fuller 

|«f  moral  sentiments.  But.  in  the  conduct  of  bin  pluys,  be  is  more 
incorrect  and  negligent ;  his  e\p(».sitian.s  or  openings  of  tlie  sub- 

Iject  are  made  in  a  less  artful  manner ;  and  the  songs  of  his  cliorus> 
tliougb  remarkably  poetical^  have,  commonly,  less  connexion  with 
Die  main  action,  than  those  of  Sophocles.     Both  Euripides  and 

fSophndes,  however,  have  very  high  merit  as  tragic  poets.    They 

ire  elegant  and  beautiful  in  their  .style  ;  just,  for  the  most  part. 

their  tJioughts ;  they  speak  with  the  voice  of  nature ;   and, 

naking  allowance  for  the  difiference  of  ancient  and  modem  ideas. 

in  the  midst  of  all  Uieir  simplicity,  they  are  touching  and  in  • 

leresting. 

The  circumstances  of  theatrical  representation  on  the  stages 
cf  Greece  and  Rome,  were,  in  several  respects,  very  singular, 
and  widely  different  from  what  obtains  among  us.  Not  only 
were  tbe  songs  of  the  chorus  accompanied  witJj  instrumental 
music,  but,  as  the  Abb^  du  Bos,  in  his  Reflections  on  Poetry  nn<l 
Painting,  has  proved,  with  much  curious  erudition,  the  dialogue 
part  bad  also  a  modulation  of  its  own,  which  was  capable  of 
being  set  to  notes;  it  was  carried  on  in  a  sort  of  reoitativo  be- 
tween the  actors,  and  was  supported  by  instrmnents.  He  has 
farther  attempted  to  prove,  but  tbe  proof  seems  more  incomplete, 
that  on  some  occasions,  on  the  Roman  stage,  the  pronouncing 
and  gesticulating  parts  were  divided  ;  that  one  actor  spoke,  ant* 
another  performed  tlie  gestures  and  motions  corresponding  t( 
what  the  first  said.  The  actors  in  tragedy  wore  a  long  robe 
called  syrma,  which  flowed  upon  tiie  stage.  They  were  raised 
Vpon  cothurni,  which  rendered  their  stature  uncommonly  high  ; 
,and  they  always  played  in  masks.  Tbe.te  masks  were  like  hel- 
mets, which  covered  the  whole  bead  ;  the  months  of  them  were 
•0  contrived,  as  to  give  an  artificial  sound  to  the  voice,  in  order 
to  mnke  it  be  heard  over  tlieir  vast  theatres  ;  and  the  visage  was 
bo  formed  and  painted,  as  to  suit  the  age,  characters,  or  dispo- 
sitions of  tbe  persons  represented.     When,  during  the  course  of 
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one  scene,  different  emotions  were  lo  ■]>(>eftr  iu 

tbo  mask  is  said  to  hiive  been  ao  paintcf?    t'r 
turiun<<;  one  or  other  profile  of  tiii  face  t 
^rejssed  tbe  change  of  the  situation.     Tlii«.  huwever^ 
ttivumit  attended  with  niany  disadvantages.     Tins 
have  deprived  Uie  spectators  of  all  tl*e  pkasnre  wl 
I'rora  the  natural  animated  expresaitm  ofUie  eye,  aud 
uance;  and^  joined  with  the  other  circumstaiicea 
m<!ntioned,  is  apt  to  give  us  but  an.  uulavoui 
draiuatic  representations  of  the  ancients.     In  defei 
must,  at  the  same  time,  be  remembered,  tliat  tlwir 
vastly  more  extensive  in  ibe  area  than  ours,  anil  fiUci 
monse  crowds.     They  were  always  uncovered,  an<l 
tite  open  air.    The  actors  were  bclield  at  «  inach  ^ 
tance,  and  of  course  much  more  imperfectly  by  the 
j^pectators  ;  whicli  both  rendered  their  looks  af  ] 
and  mi^ht  make  it  in  some  degree  necessary  t 
should  be  exaggerated,  the  sound  of  Uieir  voices  enh 
their  whole  ajipearance  ma^ilied  beyond  the  lil'e, 
nmke  tlie  stronger  impression.     It  is  certain,  that, 
spectacles  were  the  favourite  entertainments  of  the 
Romans,  the  attention  given  to  their  proper  exhibitioi 
ma^iticence  of  the  apparatus  bestowed  on  tiieir  thi 
exceeded  any  Uiing  that  has  been  attempted  in  raoden 
In  the  compositions  of  some  of  the  French  dramal 
particularly  CorneilJe,  Racine,  and  Voltaire,   tmpe* 
peared  with  much  lustre  and  digpnity.    They  must  be 
have  improved  upon  the  ancients,  in  introdncin^  morej 
a  greater  variety  of  passions,  a  fuller  display  of  citai 
in  rendering  the  subject  thereby  more  interesting, 
studied  to  imitate  the  ancient  models  in  regularity 
They  aro  attentive  to  all  tiie  unities,  and  to  all  the  di 
•entiment  and  morality;  and  their  style  is,  ge^ierally, 
cal  and  elegant    What  an  English  taste  is  most  apt 
in  them,  is  the  want  of  fervour,  strengUi,  and  Ibe  m 
guage  of  passion.     There  is  often   too  much  coav< 
their  pieces,  instead  of  action.     They  are  too  decli 
was  before  observed^  when  thry  should  be  passionate 
fined,    when  they  should  be  simple.     Voltaire  freely 
ledges  these  defects  of  U»e  French  theatre.     He  adl 
their  best  tragedies  do  not  make  a  sufficient  impre&si 
heart ;  that  tJie  gallantry  which  reigns  in  tliem,  and  the 
0pun  dialogue  with  which  tliey  over-abound,  frequeaU^ 
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[an^or  over  them ;  that  the  authors  iirc>incKl  to  lie  afraid  of  bein^^ 
too  tragic ;  and  very  candidly  gives  it  as  his  judgment,  thai  p 
^Union  of  the  vehemence  and  the  action,  which  characterize  the 
English  theatre,  vith  the  correctness  and  decorum  of  tlie  French 
theatre,  would  he  npcessiiry  to  form  a  perfect  tragedy. 

Corneille,  who  is  properly  the  father  of  French  trage^Jy,  is 

'distinguished  by  the  majesty  and  grandeur  of  his  sentiments, 

in(t  the  fniitfLdiicsfl  of  his  imagination.     His   genius  was   un- 

[ucationiihly  very  ricli,    but   seemed  more  turned  tcnvards  the 

;pic  than  the  tragic  vein ;  for,  in  general,  he  is  magnificent  and 

tplendid.    rather    tlian    tender  and  touching.     He  is   the  most 

declamatory  of  all  the  French  tragedians.     He  united  the  co- 

[piousness  of  Dryden  with  the  fire  of  Lucan,  and  he  resembles 

it*m  also  in  tht^ir  faults,    in  their  extravagance  and  impetuosity. 

^He  has  contpnsed  a  great  number  of  tragedies,  very  unequal  in 

their  merit.     His  best  and  most  esteemed  pieces  are^  the  Cid, 

Horace,  Pulyeucte^  and  Cinna. 

Racine,  as  a  tragic  poet,  is  much  superior  to  Corneille.     He 
Vanted  the  copiousness  and  grandeur  of  Corneille's  imaginatio» ; 
lut  is  free  from  his  bomba.st,   and  excels  him  greatly  in  tender- 
Bess.     Few  poets,   indeed,  are  more   tender  and  moving  than 
'Racine.     His   Phaedra,  his  Andrumaque,   his  Alhalie,  and  his 
Jthridate,   are   excellent   dramatic  performances,   and   do    no 
small  honour  to  the  French  stage.     His  language  and  versifica- 
Lion  are  uncommonly  beautiful.     Of  all  the  French   authors,  he 
^appears  to  mc  to  have  most  excelled  in  poetical  style ;  to  have 
'managed  their  rhyme  with  the  greatest  advantage  and  facility, 
l^nd  to  have  given  it  the  most  complete  harmony.     Voltaire  has, 
''again  and  again,  pronounced  Racine's  Athalie  to  be  the  chef- 
-d'oeuvre of  the  French  stage.     It  is  altogether  a  sacred  drama, 
and  owes  much  of  its  elevation  to  the  majesty  of  religion  ;  but  it 
4s  less  tender  and  interesting  than  Anib*omaque.     Racine  has 
%)rmed  two  of  his  plays  upon  plans  of  Euripides.    In  the  Phunlra 
le  is   extremely  successful,   but  not  so,  in  my  opinion,  in  the 
i^Iphigenic ;  where  he  has  degraded  the  ancient  characters  by  un- 
leasonable  gallantry.     Achilles  is  a  French  lover ;  and  Eriphilc, 
a  modern  ladv." 


P       *  Tlic  rliaracicrs  of  Coraeille  and  Rarine  Are  hiippily  contmilfil  with  ^iicli 
^«tlicr,  in  the  lolluwtitK  bcuutihil  linek  of  r  Frunclt  poet,  which  will  ur)ilit>  ne^eral 
rraderi : 

CORNEILLE. 

IMiitn  no1ii1iliii«  1llHjr^tll«  evchil  nlit 

\Vrtii*i>  tanff-afi'in  nnhec  :  ■lani  ordint  lonro 

MaipiMilmi  circuiji  licrom,  lul^utibiuouiuiB 
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Voltaire,  in  several  of  liifl  Iragedies,  is  inferior  to  m 
predecrsHors.  In  one  great  article,  be  ba^  outdone 
the  delicate  and  interesting  xituatinns  which  he  has 
introduce.  In  these  lies  his  chief  strength.  He  ia  not, 
exempt  from  the  defects  of  the  other  French  trag^ediuus, 
ing  force,  and  of  being  sometimefl  too  long  and  drch 
his  speeches ;  but  his  characters  are  drawn  with  5pirit^  hi 
are  striking,  and  in  his  sentiments  there  is  much  elevatii 
Zayre,  Alzire,  Merop^,  and  Orphan  of  China,  are  foi 
tragedies^  and  deserve  the  highest  praise.  What  one 
liaps  not  expect,  Voltaire  is,  in  the  strain  of  his  seatimi 
most  religions,  and  the  most  moral,  of  nil  tragic  )>f>«>t«. 

Though  the  musical  dramas  of  Motastasio  t\i\ 
racter  of  just  and  regular  tragedies,  they   approa^u  .,,> 
near  to  it^  and  possess  so  much  merit,  that  it  would  !>« 


Iniltiti  trabcii;  Pulyeacliis  Cinnn,  Seleiicm* 
£l  CitJus,  et  rogis  stKiiatiti  Horatiiit  orn. 

RACINE. 

Uunc  circiimvoliUt  pcona  a11u<lentf  Cnpida, 
ViiicIn  tiiuniptiiiti<i  instcriini*  Hur«a  iicenis  ; 
CoUigit  lime  mollis  [;eQius,  U'vitM)Si|iie  calentt 
Herons  itrini^U  (torilps,  Pyrrhoftque,  TitOAqoe, 
PeHdMqne,  nc  Hippolytos,  qiii  tponte  seqninitur 
SLTvitiiifii,  facUesijiic  t'erunt  in  vtncula  palmar 
Int^enteg  Dimiruni  aninioK  Cornelius  widens, 
Et  qiial<*»  habet  ip^e,  siiU  heroibufl  afflat 
Sublimes  senuis;  vox  olli  mascula,  niat^iiiim  o&. 
Nee  mortale  ionnn*.    Rnpldo  flair  iiJi|i«tu  vcnii. 
Vena  Sopliocleis  non  inficianda  flaentis. 
R&rtniui  Gallis  hand  viso«  ante  tlieatrii 
Mollior  iniceaio  teneros  iuduxil  ainorei. 
MuKnanimoA  qiiamvi9  seuiiiis  sub  pcclore  ter«et 
Aftrippina,  licet  Romano  roborc  Hurrhuf 
Pullent,  et  niaRiu  generofa  inperbia  Vori 
Non  Acnifl  euiteat,  Unien  eue  iid  inollta  naCam 
CrcdideriK  vatcin  ;  vox  olli  meltcH,  leiiis 
SpiritUB  est ;  non  ille  aniniii  vim  ooiicitus  inferl; 
Et  c«co8  aniraorum  atlitut  rimatnr,  et  irai* 
Mentibns  occoUos,  sireu  penetrubilis,  triiiB 
Insinuant,  palpando  ferit.  Ift'tlitqup  placpndo. 
Vena  Unit  f'Acili  non  intermisra  nitore, 
Ncc  rapidot  temper  volvit  cum  tnnrmore  flitcina^ 
Aflrmine  sod  jrni  lliiital.     Sen  r^mmtna  lambil 
Kivnius,  et  cjtco  per  ptala  virentia  !ap«i. 
Aufugirn*.  Ucita  Hnit  inileprenBiis  arenj; 
Flore  roieaot  ripn  illiincti ;  hue  vulf^ii  Aniantnin 
Convolat,  et  larrymii  anxet  rivnlibn*  nndas; 
Sinicultns  nndir  rei«runt,  |i^emiti]»qtic  sonoroa 
InKemioajit,  uoUi  ^mitat  itntUnte  suturro. 

Tcmpluni  Trngo-div,  |keT  Pm. 
c  Sucictatc  Jean. 
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pafls  tbem  over  without  notice.     For  the  elegance  of  style,  the 

I  (barms  of  lyric  poetry,  and  the  beauties  of  sentiment,  they  are 
•mineat.     They  abound  in  well  contrived  and  interesting  siiua.' 
lions.     The  dialogue^  by  its  closeness  and  rapidity,  carries  a 
considerable  resemblance  to  that  of  the  ancient  Greek  trage- 
dies ;  afid  is  both  more  animated  and  more  natural,  than   the 
long  declamation  of  the  French  theatre.     But  tlie  shortness  of 
|the  several  dramas,  and  the  intermixture  of  so  much  lyric  poetry 
belongs  to  this  sort  of  composition,  often  occasiorM  tiie  course 
the  incidents  to  be  hurried  on  too  quickly,   and  prevents  that 
[consisteutdisplay  of  characters,  andtliatfull  preparation  of  events^ 
fhich  are  necessary  to  give  a  proper  verisimilitude  to  tragedy. 
It  only  no«r  remains  to  speak  of  the  state  of  tragedy  in 
!Creat  Britain  ;  the  general  charucter  of  which  is,  that  it  is  more 
[Animated  and  passionate  than  French  tragedy,  but  more  irregular 
i^d  incorrect,  and  less  attentive  to  decorum  and  to  elegance, 
'he  pathetic,  it  must  always  be  remembered,  is  the  soul  of  tra- 
;edy.     The  English*  therefore,  must  be  allowed  to  have  aimed  at 
the  highest  species  of  excellence  ;  though  in  the-execution,  they 
have  not  always  joined  the  other  beauties  that  ought  to  accom- 
pany the  pathetic. 

The  first  object  which  presents  itself  to  us  on  the  English 
theatre,  is  the  great  Shakespeare.  Great  he  may  be  justly  cal- 
led, as  the  extent  and  force  of  his  natural  genius,  both  for  trage- 
|dy  and  comedy,  are  altogether  onrivalled.*^  But,  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  genius  shooting  wild;  delicient  in  just  taste,  and  al- 
together unassisted  by  knowledge  or  art.  Long  has  he  been 
^idolized  by  the  British  nation  ;  much  has  been  8ai<l,  and  much 
has  been  written  concerning  him  ;  criticism  has  been  drawn  to 
fthe  \try  ch'egs,  in  commentaries  upon  his  words  aud  witticisms ; 
and  yet  it  remains^  te  this  day,  hi  doubt,  whether  his  beauties  or 
his  faults  be  greatest.  Admirable  scenes  and  passages,  without 
number,  tliere  are  in  his  plays ;  passages  beyoud  what  are  to  be 


Tlic  chinictrr  which  Dryden  lias  drawn  of  Stiaketpeare  it  not  only  jiici,  but 
Uncommonly  cl«)c«Tit  aiul  huppy.    ^  He  wa>  the  man  \«liu,  of  all  niu'leni,  and 
pcHiaps  ancient,  po«u.  hud  t)*e  tanc«>t  and  ino«t  comprclirntiWc  iniiL     All  the 
Iniitgci  of  nature  were  *lill  pinent  to  him,  and  he  drew  thcni  nol   lahorioiulya 
btit  lackily.     Whirn  hr  de>cribe*  any  thin^,  31011  more  than  aee  It,  ytm  lert  ii  tuo. 
Tliey  who  arc«»e  him  of  watitini;  learnini;,  give  him  the  crejitefl  comiiirnd«li(»n. 
He  was  nnluntlly  learned.     He  Dwdcd  not  (he  »ppcipclvi  of  iii>ok»,  U»  irad  na- 
ture.     He  luukcd  inward,  and  Irmii'l  her  thrre.     I  r^innnt  jay  lie  i»  r»'-i)  where 
^•likt*.     Were  he  !io,  I  khuiild  do  him  injury   to  c<mi|mrr  him   to  the  ;;reat('ftt  uf 
lankind.     He  i»  many  timp«  flat  and  iiiftipid  ;  h(«  romie  wil  dcjEcni'i ating  Into 
l^lcnchet;  hin  tf^rioits  swelling  into  bombait.      Rut  hr  ••  >»|wav»i;rr»l.  when  «onic 
rest  occaiioD  i»  pre»cntrJ   t.i  (m..  "— ttN^ui:M'»  K^ay  wl   Itraoixii'-  Piwtiv. 
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ft»iind  in  any  oilier  dranuktic  writer ;  but  tlief  w  hardly 
of  ilia  plays  wliicli  can  be  caD^d  a1to<;f  ther  a  g:ooil  onet, 
caD  be  read  with  uniiiterruptcti  pleasure  from  be^inninj 
Besides  extreme  trre^ularitiefl  in  coiuluct,  and  grot6«<()j 
tures  of  anriouH  and  comic  in  one  pier-  \  rr  oft 
rupted    by   unnatural   thoughts,    harsh    >  uns,    a 

obacure  b<>t)ibast,  and  a  play  upon  words,  which  be  tSi 
purAuin^  ;  and  tiie.se  interruptions  to  our  pleasure  too  ft 
occur,  on   occasions  when   we  would   least  wish  to   na^ 
them.      All    these    faults,    however,   Shakespeare     red* 
two    of    the    greatest  excellencies  which   any   tragic 
possess ;    his   lively  and    diversified    paintinju^s    nf    chi 
liis  strong  and  natural  expressions  of  passion.     Tbeise  ai 
chief    virtues ;    on    these    his   merit    r^sts*      Notwitln 
bis  many  absurdities,  all  the  while  we  are   reading  Lis  pi 
find  ourselves   in  the  midst  of  our  fellows ;  we  meet  wH 
vulgar  perhaps  in  their  manners,  coarse  or  hnrsh  in  thd 
mentSj  but  still   they  are  men;  they  s|K>ak  with  liuniatii 
and  are  actuated  by  human  passions;  we  are  interested 
they  say  or  do,  because  we  feel  that  they  are  of  the  sam( 
with  ourselves.     It  is  therefore  no  matter  of  wonder>  Ibi 
the  more  polished  and  regular,  but  more  colrl  and  artifi<r 
formances  of  other  poets,  the  public  should  return  with  ji 
^to   such  warm  and  genuine  representations. of  human 
Shakespeare  possesses  likewise  the  merit  of  having  creai 
himself,  a  sort  of  world  of  preternatural  beinj^s.     His 
ghosts,  fairies,  and  spirits  of  all  kinds,  are  described  wi 
circumstances  of  awful  and  mysterious  solemnitVi  and 
language  so  peculiar  to  themselves,  as  strongly  to  aH*ect 
ginatinn.     His  two  master-pieces,  and  in  which,  in  my 
the  strengtii  of  his  genius  chiefly  appears,  are  Othello  an< 
beth.     With  reganl   to   his  historical  plays,  they  are,  pi 
'Speaking,  neither  tragedies  nor  comedies  ;  but  a  peculiar 
of  dramatic  entertainment,  calculated  to  describe  the  mani 
the  times  of  which  he  treats,  to  exhihit  the  principal  chi 
and  to  fix  our  imagination  on  Uie  most  interesting  events 
volutions  of  our  own  country.' 

After  the  age  of  Shakespeare,  we  can  produce  in  the  Ei 
language  several  detached  tragedies  of  considerable  merit 
we  have  not  many  dramatic  writers  whose  whole  works 


•  Ser  mi  exccllcut  defence  of  Sl)akript*iirf'ii  liinloriral  pUy>,  am 
just  obxrrvalionB  on  tiix   peculiar  i^xi-fllcncirb  ax  a  tragic   |iijcI.  in  Ml 
tapie'i  Eway  on  tlie  Wriliiijc*  loJ  Ci-iiius  «f  bluke«(>c«re. 
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titled  either  to  purticulnr  criticism,  or  very  Injj^h  praise.  In  the 
B^ra^edies  of  Dryden  and  Ijce,  tliere  is  much  tire,  but  mixed  with 
H^iiuch  fustian  and  rant.  Lee*s  Theodosius,  or  the  Forc<^  of  Liove, 
BIb  the  best  of  bis  pieces^  and,  in  some  of  (he  scenes,  does  not  want 
H^cnderneffs  and  warmth,  thou^l»  romantic  in  the  plan,  and  extra- 
"^vfigant  in  the  sentiments.  Olway  was  endowed  with  a  high 
portion  of  the  tragic  spirit ;  which  appears  to  great  advantage 
■lin  his  two  principal  traj^edles.  the  Orphan,  and  Venice  Preser- 
BWcd.  In  the»e,  he  is  perhaps  too  tra;;ic  ;  the  distresses  being  so 
Adeep  as  to  tear  and  overwhelm  the  mind.  He  is  a  writer,  doubt- 
B>le8s,  of  genius  and   sfr.  -^ion  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  ex- 

Blteedingly  groEis   and  i  No  tragedies  are  less  moral 

than  those  of  Otway.  There  are  no  generous  or  nobte  senti- 
tiients  in  them  ;  but  a  Hcentiuus  spirit  often  discovers  itself.  He 
is  tlie  very  opposite  of  the  Frent;h  decnrum  ;  and  has  contriv- 
*td  to  introduce  obscenity  and  indecent  allusions  into  the  midst 
W  deep  tragedy. 

<  Roue's  tragedies  make  a  contrast  to  those  of  Otway.  Ha 
is  full  of  elevated  and  moral  sentiments.  The  poetry  is  often 
Kgood,  and  the  language  always  pure  and  elegant ;  but  in  most 
i^f  his  plays  he  is  too  cold  and  uninteresting  ;  and  tlowery 
rather  tlian  tragic.  Two,  however,  lie  hus  produced,  which 
deserve  to  be  exempted  from  this  censure,  Jane  Shore  and  the 
.Fair  Penitent ;  in  both  of  which,  there  are  so  many  tender  and 
truly  pathetic  Accnes^  as  to  render  them  justly  favourites  of  the 
public. 

I  Dr.  Young's  Revenge,  is  a  play  which  discovers  genius  and 
I  lire  ;  but  wants  tenderness,  and  turns  too  much  upon  the  shock- 
dng  and  direful  paijsions.  Id  Congreve*s  Mourning  Bride,  there 
i«re  some  fine  situations,  and  much  good  poetry.  The  two  first 
^mots  are  admirable.  The  meeting  of  Abueria  with  her  husband 
(Osmyn,  in  tite  tomb  of  Anselmo,  is  one  of  the  most  solemn  and 
striking  situations  (o  be  found  in  any  tragedy.  The  defects  in 
,  the  catastruplie,  I  pointed  out  in  thu  last  lecture.  Mr.  Thom- 
son's tragedies  are  too  full  of  a  sLiil  muraUty,  which  renders 
Mhem  dull  and  ibrmal.  Tancred  and  Sigismuuda  far  excels 
^  the  rest ;  and  for  tlie  plot,  the  characters,  and  sentimentu, 
(justly  deserves  u  place  among  the  best  English  tragi^dies, 
>i<)f  later  pieces,  and  of  living  authors,  it  is  sot  my  purpose  to 
b^ent 

\  Upon  the  whole  ;  reviewing  the  tragic  compositions  of  dif- 
^ferent  nations,  the  following  conclusions  arise.  A  Greek  tragedy 
I  js  the  relalion  of  any  distresi^ful  or  mc-knc  holj  incident ;  some- 
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times  tlie  efTcct  of  passion  or  crime ,  oftencr  of  the  d 
gods,  simply  exposed ;  without  much  variety  of  |>art3» 
hut  naturally  and  beuutiiully  set  before  us  ;  hei^Lte 
|>oetry  of  the  chorus.     A  French  tragedy  1b  a   scrit 
Hiid  retined  conversations  ;  founded  upon   u  variety 
and  interesting  situations  ;  carried  on  with  little  ac^op 
menco  ;  but  with  much  poetical  beauty,  and  high  p: 
decorum.     An  English  tragedy  is  tiie  combat  of  »tron 
let  before  as  in  all  their  violence ;  producing  deep 
often  irregularly  coDducted  ;  abounding  in  action  ;  an 
spectators  with  grief.     Tlie  ancient  tragedies  were  ni< 
and  simple  ;  the  modem  are  more  artful  and  coroplei 
the  French,  there  is  more  correctness  ;  among  thts  Knj 
fire.    Andromaque  and  Zayre,  soften ;  Othello  and  V 
served,  rend  the  heart.     It  deserves  remark,  tliat  th 
greatest  master-pieces  of  the  French  tragic  theatre,  li 
upon  religious  subjects  ;  the  Athalie  of  Racine,  the  P< 
Corneille,  and  the  Zayre  of  Voltaire.      The   first   i 
upon  an  historical  passage  of  the  Old  Testament ;   in 
two,  the  distress  arises  from  the  zeal  and  attachiu« 
principal  personages   to  the    Cliristian    faith ;    and    i 
li»ree,  the  authors  have,  with  much  propriety,  availed 
of  tlie  m^esty  which  may  be  derived  from  religious  id 
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Comedy  is  sufficiently  discriminated  from  trai^^ 
general  spirit  and  strain.     While  pity  and  terror,  and  th 
strong  passions,   form  the  province  of  the  latter,  tb( 
rather   sole   instrument   of   the   for4ner,   is  ridicule, 
proposes   for  its  object,  neither  the  g^reat  sulferiogs^i 
groat   crimes   of   men  ;     but   their  follies    and    sliglil 
those  parts  of  their  character,  which  raise  in  belioldei 
of  impropriety,  which,  expose  them  to  be  censured  am 
at  by  otiiersj  or  which  render  tliem  troublesome  in  civih 
This  general  idea  of  comedy,  as  a  satirical  exhibitl< 
improprieties  and  folUes  of  mankind,  is  an  idea  very  n 
useful.     There  is  nothing  in  the  nature,  or  grnrrnl  pli 
kind  of  composition,  that  renders  it  Uablc  to  censure. 


I 
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the  manners  of  men,  to  promote  attention  to  the  proper  lie- 
corums  of  social  behaviour,  and,  above  all,  (o  render  vice  ridi- 
culous, is  doing-  a  real  service  to  tlie  world.  Many  vices  might 
be  more  successfully  exploded,  by  employing  riflicule  against 
tJicm,  than  by  serious  attacks  and  arguments.  At  the  same  time 
it  must  be  confessed,  that  ridicule  is  an  instrument  of  such  a 
nature*  that  when  managed  by  unskilful,  or  improper  hands.  tlier« 
18  hazard  of  its  doing  mischief,  instead  of  good,  to  society. 
Por  ridicule  is  far  Irom  being,  as  some  have  niaiutuined  it  to  be, 
ft  proper  test  of  truth.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  apt  to  mislead, 
and  seduce,  by  the  colours  which  it  throws  upon  it.t  objects  ;  and 
it  is  often  more  ditGcult  to  judjirp,  wbetlier  tJiese  colours  be  natu. 
ral  and  proper,  than  it  is  to  distinf^uish  between  simple  truth  and 
error.  Licentious  wnters,  therefore,  of  tJie  comic  class,  have 
too  often  had  it  In  their  power  to  cast  a  ridicule  upon  characters 
and  objects  which  did  not  deserve  it.  But  this  is  a  fault,  not 
owing  to  the  nature  of  comedy,  but  to  the  genius  and  turn  of  the 
ivriters  of  it.  In  the  hands  of  a  loose  immoral  author,  comedy 
^ill  mislead  and  corrupt ;  while,  in  those  of  a  virtuous  and  weU- 
intentioned  one,  it  will  be  not  only  a  gay  and  innoi;ent,  but  a 
laudable  and  useful  entertainment.  French  comedy  is  an  excel- 
lent school  of  manners ;  while  English  comedy  haa  been  too 
often  the  school  of  vice. 

The  rules  respecting  the  dramatic  action,  which  I  delivere<l 
in  the  tirst  lecture  upon  tragedy,  belong  equally  to  comedy; 
and  hence,  of  courscj  our  disquisitions  concerning  it  are  short- 
ened. It  is  equally  necessary  to  both  these  forms  of  dramatic 
composition,  that  Uiere  be  a  proper  unity  of  action  and  subject, 
that  the  unities  of  time  and  place  be,  aa  umcli  us  possible,  pre- 
served :  that  ia^  tJiat  the  time  of  tlte  action  be  brought  within 
nuble  bounds  ;  and  the  place  of  the  action  never  changed, 
ast,  not  during  the  course  of  each  act ;  tliat  the  several 
enes  or  successive  conversations  be  properly  linked  together; 
that  the  stuge  be  never  totally  evacuated  till  the  act  closes  ;  and 
■iliat  the  rensoii  should  appear  to  us,  why  the  personages,  who 
%\\  up  the  different  vcenes,  enter  and  go  otf  tlie  stage,  at  the  time 
hen  they  are  made  to  do  so.  The  scope  of  all  tliese  rulea,  I 
howed,  was  to  bring  the  imitation  as  near  as  posftible  to  pro- 
ability;  which  is  always  necessary,  in  order  to  any  imitation 
"Riving  us  pleasure.  This  reason  requires,  perhaps,  a  stricter 
observance  of  the  dramatic  rules  in  comedy,  than  in  tragedy, 
^'or  the  action  of  comedy  being  more  familiar  to  us  than  that  of 
jtragedy,  more  like  what  we  are  accustomed  to  see  in  common 
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life,  W6  judge  more  easily  of  wbut  is  probable,  and  are  tn 
liy  tile  want  of  it.     The  probable  ami   Ibo   natural,  both 
condiu^t  of  the  story,  and  in  iLe  characters  and  seiitim< 
the  persons  who  nre  introduced,  are  the  ^eat  fouudation,. 
wlwnys  be  remembered,  of  the  whole  beauty  of  comedy. 

The  subjecti  of  tragedy  are  not  liuiitfd  to  aity  ^oun 
to  any  ujEce.     The  trafj^ic  poet  may  lay   his  sceue  in   wl 
refi^on  he   pleases.     He  may  form  his  subject  up' 
either  of  his  own,  or  of  a  foreign  country  ;   ami  ii.   <    .^ 
from  any  period  that  is  agreeable  tehinij  how<?v4rr 
lime.     Tlie  reverfte  of  this  holds  in  comedy,  for  a  clear  . 
vious  reason.     In  the  ^roat  vices,  ^reat  virtues,  and  hi 
siens,  men  of  all  countries  and  af^es  resemble  one  aniithi 
are  iJierefore  ^i^ually  subjects  for  the  traffic  muse.     Ba 
drrorums  of  behaviour,  those  lesser  discrimiiiatious  of  ch 
ivhich  afford  subject  for  comedy,  ohange  with  tlie  dltlen 
countries   and  times  ;   and  can  never  be  so  well  unders 
fort-'ig^m-rs  as  by  natives.     We  weep  for  the  heroes  of 
and   Rome,  as  freely  as  we  do  fur  those  of  our  own  c< 
but  we  are  touched  with  the  lidiculc  of  such  numr    - 
characters  only,  as  we  see  and  know;  and  thei*  I 
and  subject  of  comedy  sliould  always  be  laid  iu  our  owu 
and  in  our  owu  times.     The  comic  poet,  who  aims  at  eon 
improprieties  and  follies  of  behaviour,  shoultl  dtudy  **  td 
the  manners  living  as   they  rise."     It  is  not  his   busiQ 
niuuso  us  with  a  tale  of  tlie  last  age,  or  with  a  Spa 
French  intri^^ue ;  lim  to  give  us  pictures  taken  trom  amon 
srlves  ;  to  satirize  leigntiig  and  present  vices  ;  to  exhibit 
afi^e  a  faithful  copy  of  itself,  with  its  huumurs,  its  follies,  i 
extravagancies.     It  is  only  by  layinf^  his  plan  in  litis  iii 
4hat  he  can  a<ld  weight  and  dijruity  to  the  entertainment  w 
lie  gives  us.     Plautus,   it  is  true,  and  Terence,  did  uot 
<this  rule.     They  laid  the  scene  of  tlieir  comedies  iu  Gree 
adopted   the   <«reek   laws   and  customs.      But   it  muijt 
'fnembere<i,  (hat  cometly  was,  iu  tlieir  age,  but  a  new  eni 
^bient  in  Rome;  and  that  then  they  contented  theuiselv 
'imitnlin*;^.    often    with    transliiting    merely,     tlie    coincdi 
Menander,  and  otlier  Greek  writers.    In  utter  limes,  it  is 
that  the  Romans  had  the  **  Oomwdia  Togata,''   Or  wU 
founded  on  their  own  manners,  as  well  as  llto  "  CumuMlii 
•liuta,"  or  what  Wiia  taken  from  tlje  Greeka. 
^       Comedy  may  be  divided  into  two  kiada  ;  coinedy  of 
Uer,  mud  coinedy  of  intrigue.     In  the  latter,  llie  |di)t|  or 
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tioD  of  the  play,  »  mnd«  the  principal  object.  In  the  romirr 
llin  (liaplay  of  aomo  peculiar  churnvir.r  in  chiefly  aimed  at ;  Uie 
action  1,1  contrived  altof^ther  uith  n  vii^w  to  tbis  end,  atul  \u 
trented  at  nuhordinute  to  it.  The  Frnirli  ubtmnd  moat  in 
cflini?dirfi  of  character.  All  Molicre*»  capital  piw;c.H  arr  of  ihh 
aorl ;  Idfl  Avare,  for  instance^  MiMMMllirope,  Tnrliilit;  and  suiJi 
are  Drmtouchm*  aluo,  and  th(»SB  of  the  other  chief  French 
COrnt-difUifi.  Tlie  Kri^liith  abound  more  in  toniedi**j*  (if  rnlri^pic. 
In  the  ployn  of  Coii^reve,  and,  in  ^meral,  in  all  our  comedieSj 
there  is  much  more  story,  more  bustle  and  action,  than  on  tJie 
French  tbrntre. 

In  order  to  jpve  thin  «ort  of  com|>nNilion  itji  proper  advan^ 
tn^e,  thene  two  kindu  .ihotild  be  prop<?rly  mixed  log;etiier.  With- 
out someMnterestin^  and  well-conducted  itoty,  nmrrronversalion 
14  apt  to  become  inflipid.  There  ahould  be  always  as  much  in- 
trlffne,  tut  to  give  ii«  something  to  wish,  and  sonieHiin)(  t«  fear. 
Tlir  inridenti  Nhoutd  no  nucceed  one  anotJier.  us  lo  produce 
utrikint^  situations,  and  to  fix  onr  altrntion  ;  wfiile  tliry  ntlonl  ul 
the  same  time  a  proper  field  for  the  exhibition  of  character.  Fot 
the  poet  must  never  forget,  ih  ir  lo  exhibit  charnctem  and  man- 
nem,  is  his  principal  object.  7%^  action  in  comedy,  ttiuu>{h  it 
demands  bis  rare,  in  order  to  render  it  animated  and  natural,  i« 
a  less  significant  and  important  part  of  the  performance,  than  thd 
action  in  trft(;;e4iy  :  as  in  comedy,  it  is  what  men  sny,  and  howr 
they  behave,  that  draws  our  attention,  rather  than  what  tliey 
perform,  or  what  they  sufffr.  Hence  it  Is  a  great  fault  to  over- 
charg**  it  with  too  much  inlrii^tie  ;  and  those  intricate  Spanish 
|*lots  that  were  fashionable  for  a  while,  carried  on  by  prrplexevl 
apartments,  dark  entries,  and  dis^uiMHl  habits,  are  now  justly 
contleiNUKd  and  laid  aside;  tor  by  such  conduct,  the  main  use  of 
comedy  was  lost.  The  attention  of  the  spectators,  instead  of 
bein^  directed  towanls  any  display  of  characters,  was  fnic<l  upon 
ibo  ffur])risin^  turns  and  revolutions  of  the  intrigue;  and  comedy 
Wns  rhangr<l  into  a  n)cre  novel. 

In  the  management  of  characters,  one  of  the  most  common 
fanlls  of  comic  writers,  is  the  carrying  of  them  too  far  beyond 
life.  Wherever  ridictde  is  concernrd,  it  is  indeed  extremely 
difficult  to  hit  the  precise  point  where  true  wit  ends,  and  but- 
foonery  begins.  When  the  raiser,  for  instance,  in  Plautns, 
searching  the  person  nhoin  he  suspects  for  having  stolen  his 
ca<iket.  after  examining  first  his  right  hand,  and  then  liis  left, 
cries  out,  *  OKtende  etiam  tertiam»*  •  Show  me  your  third  hand* 
(a  stroke  too  which  MoHere  haa  copied  from  him),  there  ia  va 
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one  but  must  be  Ren.tible  of  the  extravagance.     Certain 
of  exaf^geration  are  allowed  to   the  comedian  ;   but  tb< 
limits  set  to  it  by  nature  and  good  taste  ;  and  suppoflii 
miser  to  be  ever  so  much  engrossed  by  his  jealousy  aod 
picious,  it  is  impossible  to  couceive  any  man  in  his  wits  si 
ing  another  of  having  more  than  two  hands. 

Characters  in  comedy  ought  to  be  clearly  distinguish^ 
one  another;  hut  the  artilicial  contrasting  of  characters, 
introducing  tliem  always  in  pairs,  and  by  opposites^ 
Uieatrical  aod  affected  an  air  to  the  piece.     This  is  becoi 
common  a  resource  of  comic  writers,  in  order  to  heigbtei 
characters^  and  display  them  to  more  advantage.     As  si 
the  violent  and  impatient  person   arrives  upon  the  sU 
spectator  knows  that»  in  tiie  next  scene»   he  is  to  be  coni 
with  the  mild  and  good-natured  man ;  or  if  one  of  the  lovi 
troduced  be  remarkably  gay  and  airy,  we  are  sure  that  hij 
panion  is  to  be  a  grave  and  serious  lover ;  like  FranI 
Bellamy,   Clarinda  and  Jacintha^  in  Dr.  Iloadley's   Sus| 
Husband.     Such  production  of  characters  by  pairs,  ia  1i| 
employment  of  the  figure  antithesis  in  discourse,   which, 
formerly-observed,  gives  brilliancy  indeed  upon  cccasionSyi 
too  apparently  a  rhetorical  artifice.     In  every  sort  of  coi 
tion,  the  perfection  of  art  is  to  conceal  art.     A  masterly 
will   therefore  give  us  his   characters,  distinguished  ral 
such  shades  of  diversity  as  are  commonly  found  in  society^ 
marked  with  such  strong  oppositions,  as  are  rarely  brougl 
actual  contrast,  in  any  of  the  circumstances  of  life. 

The  style  of  comedy  ought  to  be  pure,  elegant,   and 
very  seldom  rising  higher  than  the  ordinary  tone  of  polil 
versation ;  and,  upon  no  occasion,  descending  into  vulgar, 
and  gross  expressions.    Here  the  French  rhyme,  which,  in; 
of  their  comedies   they  have  preserved,  occurs  as  an  unn| 
bondage.     Certainly,  if  prose  belongs  to  any  composition 
ever,  it  is  to  that  which  imitates  the  conversation  of  men  ii 
nary  Ufe.     One  of  the  most  ditticult  circumstances  in 
coDfiedy,  aod  one  too,  upon  wliich  the  success  of  it  very 
depends,  is  to  maintain  throughout,   a  current  of  easy,  gi 
unaHected  dialogue,  without  pertness  and  flippancy  ;  withoi 
much  studied  and  unseasonable  wit ;  witliout  dulness  ai 
mality.     Too  few  of  our  English  comedies  nre  distin;;uiahi 
this  happy  turn  of  conversation  ;  most  of  them  arc  liable 
or  other  of  the  exceptions  I  have  mentioned.    The  Careless] 
baud,  and,  perhaps,  we  may  add  the  Provoked  Hm»bau( 
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the  Suspicions  Husband,  seem  to  Lave  more  merit  than  most  of 
them,  for  t^ivay  and  natural  dialogae. 

These  are  the  chief  observations  that  occur  to  me,  concern- 
ing the  general  principles  of  this  species  of  dramatic  writings 
as  distinguished  from  tragedy.  Rut  its  nature  and  spirit  Tviti 
be  still  better  undcrstoodj  by  a  short  history  of  its  progress  ; 
and  a  view  of  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  carried  on  by 
authors  of  diBerpnt  nations. 

Tragedy  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  more  ancient 
among  the  Greeks  than  comedy.  We  bare  fewer  lights  con- 
cerning the  origin  and  progress  of  the  latter.  What  is  most 
probable,  is,  that,  like  the  other,  it  took  its  rise  accidentally 
from  the  diversions  peculiar  to  the  feast  of  Bacchus^  and  from 
Theapis  and  his  cart ;  till,  by  degrees,  it  diverged  into  an  enter- 
tainment of  a  quite  ditiferent  nature  from  solemn  and  heroic 
tragedy.  Critics  distinguish  three  stages  of  comedy  among 
the  Greeks  ;  which  they  call  tlie  ancient,  the  middle,  and  the 
imw. 

The  ancient  comedy  consisted  in  direct  and  avowed  satire 
against  particular  known  persons,  who  were  brought  upon  the 
stage  by  name.  Of  this  nature  are  the  plays  of  Aristophanes, 
eleven  of  which  are  still  extant ;  plays  of  a  very  singular  nature, 
and  wholly  different  from  all  compositions  which  have,  siuce 
that  age,  borne  the  name  of  comedy.  They  show  what  a  turbu- 
lent and  licentious  republic  that  of  Athens  was,  and  what  un- 
restrained scope  tiie  Athenians  gave  to  ridicule,  when  they  could 
suiler  the  most  illustrious  personages  of  their  stale,  their  gene- 
rals, and  their  magistrates,  Cleon,  Lamachus,  Nicias,  Alcibiadcs, 
not  to  mention  Socrates  the  philosopher,  and  Euripides  tlie 
poet,  to  be  publicly  made  the  subject  of  comedy.  Several  of 
Aristophanes'  plays  are  wholly  political  satires  upon  public 
Tunnagenient,  and  the  conduct  of  generals  and  statesmen,  during 
the  Peloponnesian  war.  They  arc  so  full  of  political  allegoric* 
and  allusions,  that  it  is  impossible  to  understand  tliem  without 
a  considerable  knowledge  of  the  history  of  those  times.  They 
al>ound  too  witli  parodies  of  the  great  tragic  poets,  particularly 
of  Euripides ;  to  whom  the  author  bore  much  enmity,  and 
has  written  two  comedies,  almost  wholly  in  order  to  ridicule 
bim. 

Vivacity,  satire,  and  buifoonery,  are  the  characteristics  of 
Aristophanes.  Genius  and  force  be  displays  upon  many  occa- 
sions ;  but  his  ]>erformBncefl,  upon  the  whole,  are  not  calculated 
to  give  us  any  high  opinion  of  the  Attic  taste  of  wit,  in  his  age 
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They  seem,  indeed,  to  have  been  composed  for  t\e 
ridicule  employed  in  tliem  is  eitravagant;  the  wif,  (k 
part>  buffoonish  and  farcical ;  Uie  personal  raillery, 
cruel;  and  the  obscenity  that  reigns  ta  tltena,  is 
tolerable.     The  treatment  given  by  this  cometttaa  h 
the  philosopher,  in  his  play  o(  the  Clouds,  is  well 
hovr«ver  it  might  tfend  to  disparage  Socrates  ia  thi 
teem,  P.  Brumoy.  in  his  Tbe&tre  Grec,  makes  r*  -  ^ 
c4Mild  not  have  been,  as  is  commonly  suppo&< 
decreeing  the  death  of  that  philosopher,   which  ciid 
till  twenty-three  years  after  the  representatioa  of  Arisl 
Clouds,     There  is  a  chorus  in  Ari.^tophaues's  plays  ; 
g;ether  of  an  irre^ilar  kind.     It  is  partly  serioua>  partly 
sometimes  mingles  in  the  action,  sometimes  addreAst 
tators,  defends  the  author,  and  attacks  h'}«  eaecnies. 

Soon  after  the  days  of  Aristophsjies,  the  li)>erty  of] 
persons  on  the  stage  by  name,  being  tound  of  dam^i 
quence  to  the  public  peace,  iras  prohibited  by  law. 
also,  was,  at  this  period,  banished  from  the   comic 
hnving   been  an    instrument   of  too   much    license 
Then,  what  is  called  the  middle  comedy  took  ristty 
no  other  than  an  elusion  of  the  law.     Fictitious    Dain< 
were  employed  ;    but  living  persons  were   still    uttai 
described  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  sutliciently   kj 
these  comic  pieces,  wo  have  no  remains.     To  tbcrn 
the  new  comedy  ;  when  the  stage  being  obliged  to  di 
from  personal  ridicule,  became,   what  it  is   now. 
of  manners   and   characters,    but  not   of   particular 
Menander   was    the    most   distinguLsbed   author    of 
among  tlte  Greeks  ;  and   both  from  tlie  imitatioos 
Terence,   and  tlie  account  given  of  him  by  Plutarch, 
much  reason  to  regret  tliat  liis  writings  have  penshi 
appears  to  have  reformed,   in  a  very  high  degree, 
taste,  and  to  have  set  the  model  of  correct,  eUgftDl, 
comedy. 

The  only  remains  which  we  now  have  oi  the  new 
omong  the   ancients,   are  the  plays   of  Plautus  and 
both  of  \vhom  were  formed  upon  the  Greek  writers. 
is  distinguished  for  very  expressive  language,  and  a 
gree  of  the  vis  comira.     As  he  wrote  in  an  early 
bears  several  marks  of  the  rudeness  of  the  dramatic  arl 
the   Homans.  in  his  time.     lie  opens  his  plays  nilh  pi 
which  sometimes  pre-occupy  the  fiibject  of  tl^r  ubu 
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yUc  representation  too,  and  Uie  action  of  the  comedy,  are  soTne^ 
lines  conlouiuled ;  tlie  actor  departing  from  ttis  character,  an/ 
ftddresHtug  the  audience.     There  is  too  much  low  wit  and  scur- 
rility ill  Phiutus  ;   too  uiuoh  of  quaint  conceit,   and  piny  upon 
llirords.     Uui  withal,  he  displays  more  variety^  and  more  I'orce 
lau   Terence.     Hid    characters    are  always  strongly   marked, 
lough  sometimes  coarsely.     His  Aniphytrion  has  been  copied 
M>tli  by  Moliere  and  by  Dryden  ;  and   his   Afijter  also  <iii   tlie 
l^udularia),    is  the  ibundation  of  a   capital  play   of  Molicre's, 
IHkhich  has  been  once  and  again  imititted  on  the  English  stageb 
'han  Terence,  nothing  can  be  more  delicate,  mure  polishefl,  and 
^elegant.     His  style  h  a  model  of  Uie  purest  and  most  graceful 
latinity.     His  dialogue  is  always  decent  and  correct;   and  he 
lossesscs  beyond  most  writers,  the  art  of  relating  with   that 
tautiful   picturesque   simplicity,   which  never  fails   to   please; 
Tis  morality   is,   in  general^  unexceptionable.     The  situati<ms 
^hich  he  introduces,  are  often  tender  and  interesting,  ami  nmny 
»f  his  sentiments  touch  the  heart.     Hence,  he  may  be  considered 
Rs  tJie  founder  of  tliat  serious  comedy,  which  has,  of  late  years, 
^en  revived,  and  of  wK.ch  I  shall  have  occasion  afterwards  to 
^'•peak.     If  he   fails    in   any   thing,    it    is   in   spri^htliness    and 
itreiigth.     Both  in  his  characters,  and  in  his  plots,  (here  is  too 
[much   sameness   and  uniformity  throughout  all   his  plays;   he 
ipied    Menander,    and   is    said   to    have   equulled   him.*       In 
irdcr  to  form  a  perfect  comic  author,  an  union  would  be  requi- 
itte  of  the  spirit  and  tire  of  Plautus,  with  the  grace  and  correct- 
^liess  of  Terence. 

When  we  enter  on  the  view  of  modern  comedy,  one  of  the 

[first  objects  which  presents  itself,  is  the  Spanish  Uieatre,  whicn 

las  been  remarkably  fertile  in  dramatic  productions.     Lopes 

[•tie  Vega,  Guillin,  andCalderon.  are  the  chief  Spanish  comedians. 

>pez  de  Vega,  who  is  by  much  the  most  famous  of  them,  is 

laid  to  have  written  above  a  thousand  plays ;   but  our  surprise 

it  the  number  of  his  productions  will  be  diuiinishe<I,   by  being 

■formed  of  their  nature.     From  the  account  which  M.  Perron 

Castera,  a  French  writer^  gives  of  them,  it  would  seem,  thnt 


*  Julius  Cviar  hu  irtYrB  nt  his  opinion  of  T«r«iice,  in  the  fellow Inj?  fines, 
rhidi  ire  prcwrvcd  in  the  UOt  of  T«rtince,  fthcriUrd  u>  Sn^tonint: 
Ta  qnnqne,  tii  In  siiromU,  o  Uimitl  utr  Menuiuler 
Pont^rift,  tt  mcrito.  |>iiri  :(crn>oiiia  nutiilor; 
LeniUiit  atqiif:  utiiuin  icriptLi  atijiineift  iiuict  vis 
Comin,  nt  irqqtito  virtus  pollrr<  I  bonor* 
Cum  (inrrU.  rrquv  in  har  <trfic<  itii  piirTe  jarem; 
Lauai  Ua.  uiavciui,  ct  litt  ice,  Tcicuti. 
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our  Sliaksi^eans  is  perfectly  a  regular  ariil   uM^UicMlit 
hi  couiparisoD  of  Lopez.     He  tlirowif  aside  aJI  n\ 
three  unities,  or  to  ooy  of  the  establtBhed   foniis   o\ 
writiiig^.     One  play  often  includes  many  year*,   naj, 
life  of  a  maa.     Tbe  scene,  during  the  first  act«   is  luii 
the  next  in  Italy,  and  tlie  third  in  Africa.     Hia  pliiysi 
of  the  historical  kind,  founded  on  tlie  annala  of  tlie  cat 
they  are,  generally,  a  sort  of  tragic-cowedies  ;  or  a 
heroic   speeches  ;   serious  incidents,   var  and   slaoj 
much  ridicule  and  hutibonery.     Angels  and   gods,    vi 
vices,    GhrJAtian    religion    and   pagan    mythology,    ai 
quently  jumhled  together.     In  short,  they  ar«  all  pUi 
other  dramatie  compositions  ;   full  of  the  romantic  am 
gant     At  the  same  time,  it  is  generally  admitted, 
works  of  Lopez  de  Vega,  there  are  frequent  marks 
and  much  force  of  imagination  ;  many  well  dravm  el 
many   happy  situations ;   many   striking   and    intertfi 
prises ;  and,  from  the  source  of  his  rich  inveution«  tb^ 
writers  of  other   countries  are  said  to  have   fre<iurni 
their  materials.     He  himself  apologizes  for  the  extrci 
larity  of  his  composition,  from  the  prevailing  taiite  of* 
trymen,    who  delighted  in  a  variety  of  events,   in  ad 
surprising  adventures,  and  a  labyrinth  of  intri^aesj 
than  in  a  natural  and  regularly  conducted  story. 

The  general    characters   of  the   French  comic    tlit 
that  it  is  correct,  chaste,  and  decent.     Several  write] 
siderable  note   it   has   produced,  such  as  Regnard, 
Dancourt,  and   JVIarivaux ;  but  tbe  dramatic  autiior 
the  French  glory  most,  and  whom  they  justly  place  at 
of  all    their  comedians,  is  the   famous  Molicre.     TIn^I 
deed,  no  author,  in  all  the  fruitful  and  distinguished  ago  I 
XIV.,  who  has  attained  a  higher  reputation  titan   Aft 
who  has  more  nearly  reached  the  summit  of  perfcctii 
own  art,  according  to   tlie  judgment  of  all  the  Frei 
Voltaire  boldly   pronouDces  him  to  he  the  most  eTnin4 
poet  of  any  age  or  country  ;  nor,  perhaps,  is  this  t>»e 
of  mere  partiality  ;  for,  taking  him  upon  the  whole,  I 
who  deserves  to   be  preferred  to  him.     Molierc  is  all 
satirist  only  of  vice  or  folly.     He  has  selected  a  gi 
ridiculous  characters  peculiar  to   tlie  times   in  wbl 
and  he  has  generally  placed  the  ridicule  justly.     He 
strong  comic  powers ;  he  is  full  of  mirth  and  plei 
bis  pleasantry  is  alwi^s  innoceoL    fiia  comedieB  in  vtl 
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aj  Uie  Misanthrope  and  Tartu  tfe,  are  a  kind  of  dignitied 
comedy^  in  which  vice  is  exposed,  in  the  st^le  uf  elegant  and 
polite  satire.  In  his  prose  comedies,  though  there  is  abandance 
of  riiliculej  yet  there  is  never  any  thing:  found  to  oU'end  a  modest 
ear,  or  to  throw  contcmj^t  on  sobriety  and  virtue.  Together 
with  those  high  qualities,  Moliere  has  also  some  defects,  which 
Toilfiire,  though  his  professed  panegyrist,  candidly  admits.  He 
is  acknowledged  not  to  be  happy  in  the  unravelling  of  his  plots. 
Attentive  more  to  tlie  strong  exhibition  of  characters,  tlian  to 
the  conduct  of  the  intrigue,  his  unravelling  is  frequently  brought 
on  witli  too  little  preparation^  and  in  an  improbable  manner. 
lu  his  verse  comedies,  he  is  sometimes  not  sutlicieutly  interest- 
ing, and  too  full  of  long  speeches  ;  and  in  his  more  risible  pieces 
in  prose,  he  is  censured  for  being  too  farcical.  Few  writers, 
however,  if  nny»  ever  possessed  tlie  spirit,  or  attained  the  true 
end  of  comedy,  so  perfectly>  upon  the  whole,  as  Moliere.  His 
TartutTe,  in  the  style  of  grave  comedy,  and  his  Avare,  in  the 
gay,  are  accounted  his  (wo  capital  productions. 

From  the  English  theatre,  we  are  naturally  led  to  expect  a 
greater  variety  of  original  characters  in  comedy,  and  bolder 
strokes  of  wit  an<l  humour,  Uian  are  to  be  found  on  any  other 
modern  stage.  Humour  is,  in  a  great  measure,  the  peculiar 
province  of  the  English  nation.  The  nature  of  such  a  free 
government  na  ours,  and  that  unrestrained  liberty  which  our 
manners  allow  to  every  man,  of  living  entirely  alter  his  own 
taste,  afford  full  scope  to  the  display  of  singularity  of  character^ 
and  to  thu  indulgence  of  humour  in  all  its  forms.  Whereas, 
in  France,  the  influence  of  a  despotic  court,  the  more  estnbhshed 
subordination  of  ranks,  and  the  universal  observance  of  the 
forms  of  politeness  and  decorum,  spread  a  much  greater  uni* 
formily  over  the  outward  behaviour  and  characters  of  men. 
Hence  comedy  has  a  more  ample  field,  and  can  flow  with  a 
much  freer  vein  in  Britain,  than  in  France.  But  it  is  extremely 
unfortunate,  that,  together  with  the  freedom  and  boldness  of 
the  comic  spirit  in  Britain>  there  should  have  been  joined  such 
a  spirit  of  indecency  and  licentiouj^ness,  as  has  disgraced  English 
comedy  beyond  that  of  any  nation  since  the  days  of  Aristn- 
])hanes. 

Tile  first  %ge,  however,  of  English  comedy,  was  not  infected 
by  Uiis  spirit.  Neither  i he  plays  of  Shaksprnrr,  nor  those  of 
Ben  Jousoii,  can  be  accused  of  immoral  tendency,  Shal:- 
speare's  geoenftl  cfaaructer,  which  I  gavo  in  the  last  lecture, 
appears  with  an   grvat  advtntage*  tn  his  comediea  aa  \a  W.& 
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tragedies  ;  a  strong,  fei-Lile,  and  creafive  genius,  uTe| 
cuuduct,  euiplnye<l  too  ofton  in  anmsing-  the  niub,  hut\ 
larljr  rich  and  liappy  in  the  description  of  characters 
aera.  Jonsou  is  more  regular  iu  the  conduct  of  bis  plei 
stifi*  and  pedantic  ;  though  not  destitute  oi'  drumatic 
In  the  plays  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  much  fancy  aiidi 
tion  appear,  and  several  beautiful  passages  may  be  i'ouni 
in  freneral,  they  abound  with  romantic  andimproi/  '  ' 
with  overcharged  and  unnatural  characters,  and  w 
gross  allusions.  These  comedies  of  the  last  age,  by  the 
of  public  mannrrs,  and  of  the  turn  of  conversalion,  siric^ 
time,  are  now  become  too  obsolete  to  be  very  ai^rceable. 
we  must  observe,  that  comedy,  depending  much  on 
vailing  modes  of  external  behaviour,  becomes  sooner  anti< 
tlian  any  other  species  of  writing ;  and,  when  antujuuLei 
seems  harsh  to  us,  and  loses  its  power  of  pleasing, 
especially  the  case  with  respect  to  (he  comedies  of  01 
country,  where  the  change  of  manners  is  more  sensible  iuu 
ing,  than  in  any  foreign  production.  In  our  own  couni 
present  mode  of  behaviour  is  always  the  standard  of  polil 
and  whatever  departs  from  it  appears  uncouth  ;  whereas, 
writings  of  foreigners,  we  are  less  acquainted  with  any  si 
of  this  kind,  and,  of  course,  are  less  hurt  by  the  wan^ 
Plantus  appeared  more  antiquated  to  the  Romans,  iu  tke 
Augustus,  than  he  does  now  to  us.  It  is  a  high  proof  of 
spearo's  uncommon  genius,  that,  notwithstanding  these  Uisi 
tages,  his  character  of  Falstaff  is  to  this  day  admired,  anij 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  road  with  pleasure. 

It  was  nut  till  the  era  of  the  restoration  of  King  Ch< 
Uiat  the  licentiousness  which  wbd  observed,  at  that  peril 
infect  the  court,  and  the  nation  in  general,  seized,  in  a  p< 
manner^  upon  comedy  as  its  province,  and,  for  almost  a 
century,  retained  possession  of  it.     It  was  then,  fiTAt, 
rake  became  the  predominant  character,  and.,  with  some 
tions,  the  hero  of  every  comedy.     The  ridicule  was  tliroi 
upon  vice  and  folly,  but  much  more  commonly  upon  chaAtll 
sobriety.     At  the  end  of  tlie  play,  indeed,  the  rake  is  conn 
in  appenranre,  reformed,  and  professes  that  he  is  to  beci 
sober  man  ;  l>iit  throughout  the  play,  he  is  set  up  as  the 
of  a  fine  gentleman;  and  the  agreeable  impr  '  ■    -   -^  ~  ' 
sort  of  si)rightly  licentiousness,  is  left  upon  til 
picture  of  iJie  pleasurable  enjoyment  of  life;  whde  lh« 
^n  passes  slightly  awoy»  as  a  matter  of  mere  form.    T< 
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iort  of  mora]  condoct  ftncli  public  entertainments  as  these  tend  to 
form  the  youth  of  both  sextA,  may  be  euaily  imagined.  Yet  this 
hft.<  been  the  spirit  which  has  prevailed  np^n  the  comic  stage  of 
Oreal  Britain,  nc»t  only  during  the  rei^n  of  Charles  II.,  but 
throughout  the  reiffn:^  of  King  Williain  and  Queen  Anno,  and 
down  to  tlio  days  of  King  flporffe  II. 

Drydrn  wus  the  lirat  considerable  dramatic  writer  after  the 
Restoration  ;  in  whose  comedies,  a«  fn  all  his  works,  there  aro 
found  many  strokes  of  genius,  mixed  with  great  carelesanes*, 
and  visible  mark«  of  hasty  comi>osition.  As  he  sought  to  please 
only,  he  went  along  with  the  manners  of  thti  times  ;  and  has 
carried  through  all  hia  comedies  that  vein  o(  di.KSolute  licenti- 
oiisness,  which  wa.i  then  fashionable.  In  some  of  them,  titr  in- 
decency was  so  gross  as  to  occasion,  even  in  tliat  age,  a  prohi* 
bition  of  being  brought  upon  the  stage.* 

Sin^e  his  time,  the  writers  of  comedy  of  greatest  note  haYO 
been  Cibbpr,  Vaidmrgh,  Farquhar,  and  Congreve.  Cibber  has 
written  a  great  many  comedies  ;  and  though,  in  several  of  them^ 
there  be  much  sprightliness,  and  a  certain  pert  vivacity  peculiar 
to  him,  3'et  they  aro  so  forced  and  unnataral  in  the  incident*),  as 
to  have  gtrnerally  sunk  into  obscurity,  except  two,  which  hft*-" 
always  continued  in  high  favour  with  the  public;  the  Carelesl 
Husband,  and  the  Provoked  Husband.  The  former  is  remark- 
able for  the  polite  and  easy  turn  of  the  dialogue  ;  and,  with  the 
exception  of  one  indelicate  scene,  is  tolerably  moral  too  in  tlie 
conifuet,  and  in  the  tendency.  The  latter,  the  Provoked  Hus- 
band, (which  was  the  joint  production  of  Vanburgh  and  Cibber,) 
is,  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  the  best  comedy  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. It  is  liable,  indeed,  to  one  critical  objection,  of  having 
a  double  plot:  a,4  the  incidents  of  the  Wronghead  family,  and 
those  of  Lord  Townly's  are  separate,  and  independent  of  each 
other.  Bat  this  irregularity  is  compensated  by  the  natural 
characters,  the  fine  painting,  and  the  happy  strokes  of  hmnoiir 
with  which  it  abounds.  We  are,  indeed,  surprised  to  find 
so  unexceptionable  a  enmvdy  proceeding  from  two  such 
loose   authors;   for,   in   its   general  strain,  it  is  calculated  to 


*  **  The  mirth  which  he  excite*  in  cooiedy  will,  perhnpi,  Im-  round  not  m> 
murb  to  9tri»e  from  nny  ori|;iniil  hamonr,  or  peculiarity  o(  chnractcr,  nicety  Jit- 
tin^tlibf-fl,  and  diligently  pursued,  at  tram  incident!  and  rlrrtiin»tnnre«,arlificri 
And  anrprtsei,  A-oinjeitiof  airlion,  rather  than  kcntimcnt.  What  hr  hud  of  liu> 
murouk,  or  pAsslunatr,  he  set-m**  to  bu%e  bad,  not  frum  nature,  tut  Ironi  other 
foeu ;  if  not  ilwayi  a  plnciary,  >f  (,  at  least,  £n  imitator.**— JonstOM's  t^ifc  i<tf 
LH7di»n. 
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expose  licentiousness  and  fully  ;  and  would  do  hoi 
stage. 

Sir  Joiin  Vauburgh  has  spirit,  mU  and  ease ; 
tlie  last  degree,  gross  and  indelicate.     He  ia   one 
iniiiioral  oi'  all  our  comedians.     His  Provoked  Wil 
such  indecent  sentiroeDts  and  allusions,  ;is    ought  to 
out  of  all  reputable  society.     His  Re1a]>se  is  equally 
and  these  are  his  only  two  considerable  pieces,     d 
unquestionably,  a  writer  of  genius.      He   is   lively^ 
sparkling  ;  full  of  character,  and  full  uf  action.     Hisl 
as  a  comic  writer  is,  that  he  overflows  with  wit.     It 
truduced  uuseasoiiably  ;  and,  almost  every  wherc^ 
great  a  proportion  of   it  for  natural  well-bre*!   coiy 
Farqubar  is    a    light   and  gay  wriler;  less    correct 
sparkling  than  Congreve ;  but  he  has  more  ease,  am 
fully  as  great  &  share  of  the  vis  comica.     The  two  best 
exceptionable  of  his  plays,  are  the   Recruiting  Oliici 
Beaux  Stratagem.      I    say   the    least  exceptioaabJ 
general,  the  tendency  of  both  Congreve  and  KarquJ] 
is  immoral.     Throughout  tliein  all,  the  rake,  the  luo: 
and  the  life  of  licentiousness,  are  the  objecta  coatii 
up  to  view  ;  as  if  the  assentblies  of  a  great  and   polls] 
could  be  amused  with  none  but  vicious  objects.      The 
of  these  writers^  in  the  female  characters  which  tliey 
is  particularly  remarkable.     Nothing  can    be    more 
than  their  representations  of  a  woman  of  virtue  ai 
Indeed,  there  are  hardly  any  female  characters  in 
except  two ;    women  of  loose  principles,    or  wheu 
character  is  attempted  to  be  drawn,  women  of  afier 

The  censure  which  I  have  now  passed  upon  these 
comedians,  is   far  from   being   overstrained   or    sevi 
customed  to  the  indelicacy  of  our  own  comedy,   am 
with  tlie  wit  and  humour  of  it.  its  immorality  too  easilj 
our  observation.     But  all   foreigners,   tl»e   French 
who  are  accustomed  to   a  better  regulated  and  mt 
stage,  speak  of  it  with  surprise  and  astonishment. 
who  is  assuredly  none  of  tlie  most  austere  nioralish 
himself  not  a  little  upon  the  superior  bicntcance  of  tl 


*  Dr.  Jobnton  uys  of  him,  In  hli  Life,  tltiit  "kit  pcijiotKic*'* 
ifitvllectnal  ftarlintnrs;  every  »ent4'DCo  u  to  wunl,  or  tn 
unarincM   it  never  iutennUlcd;  liU  wit  ia  amptcgr,  iiliiyn  „ 
lenuitt  cvruMTiilioTu." 
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theatre ;  and  says,  that  the  language  of  Eiij^lish  comedy  is  the 
language  of  debauchery,  not  of  peliteness.     M.  Moralt,   in  his 
Letters  npon  the  French  and  Enj;Iish  nations,  ascribes  the  cor- 
ruption of  manners  in  London  to  comedy,   as  its  chief  cause. 
Their  comedy,  he  says,  is  like  Ihat  of  no  other  country  ;  it  is  the 
school  in  wliich  the  youth  of  both  sexes  familiarizp  tlieniselves 
with  vice,  which  is  never  represented  there  as  vice,  but  as  mere 
■gaietj.    As  for  comedies,  suys  the  ingenious  M.  Diderot,  in  his 
^Observations  upon  Dramatic  Poetry,   the  English  liave  none; 
B.they  have,  in  their  place,  satires,  full  indeed  of  gaiety  and  force, 
I  but  without  morals,  and  without  taste  ;  **  sans  mccurs  et  sans 
■  poAt."   There  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  Lord  Kainies,  in  liij 
Elements  of  Criticism,  sliould  have  expressed  himself,  upon  this 

I  subject,  of  the  imlelicacy  of  English  comedy,  in  terms  much 
stronger  than  any  (hat  I  have  used  ;  concluding  his  invective 
against  it  in  these  words  :  **  How  odious  ought  those  writers  to 
be,  who  thus  spread  infection  tlu-ough  their  native  country ; 
employing  the  talents  which  they  have  received  from  their 
Maker  most  traitorously  against  himself,  by  endeavouring  to 
corrupt  and  disfigure  his  creatures  !   If  the  comedies  of  Congreve 

I  did  not  rack  him  with  remorse  in  his  last  moments,  he  inusthava 
been  lost  to  all  sense  of  virtue."  Vol.  ii,  p.  479. 
I  am  happy,  however,  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  observe, 
that,  of  late  years,  a  sensible  reformation  has  begun  to  take 
place  in  English  comedy.  We  have,  at  last,  become  ashamed 
of  making  our  public  eiitertaiuments  rest  wholly  upon  proQigate 
cliaraeters  and  scenes ;  and  our  later  comedies,  of  any  reputa- 
tion, are  much  purified  from  the  licentiousness  of  former  times. 
If  they  have  not  the  spirit,  the  ease,  and  the  wit  of  Congreve 
and  Farquhar^  in  which  respect  they  must  be  confessed  to  bo 
somewhat  deficient ;  this  praise,  however,  they  justly  merit,  of 
being  innocent  and  moral. 

For  this  reformation,  we  are,  questionless,  much  indebted  to 
the  French  theatre,  which  has  nut  only  been,  at  all  times,  more 
chaste  and  inofTensive  than  ours,  but  has,  within  these  few  years, 
produced  a  species  of  comedy,  of  a  stiJI  graver  turn  than  any 
thjit  I  have  yet  mentioned.  This,  which  is  culled  the  serious  or 
tender  comedy,  and  was  termed  by  its  opposers,  la  comcdie 
iatfuoj/QNlCf  is  not  altogether  a  modern  invention.  Several  of 
Terence's  plays,  as  the  Andriu,  iii  particular,  partake  of  thia 
character ;  and  as  we  know  (hat  Terence  copied  Wenander,  we 
have  sufficient  reason  to  believe  that  his  comedies,  also,  were  of 
tlie  same  kind.     The  nature  of  this  composition  docs  not  lij 
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any  means  exclude  gaiety  and  ridicule;  but  it  lays  t1 
stresfi  upuu  tender  and  interestiiif^  situations;  it  aims 
fientimental^  and  touching  tbe  heart  by  means  of  Uie 
incidents ;  it  makes  our  pleasure  arise,  not  so  much  ft 
iauz^hter  which  it  excites,  aa  from  the  tears  of  aflectioa 
vhioh  it  draws  forth. 

In  English,  Steele's  Conscious  Lovers  is  a  comedy 
approaches  to  this  character,  and  it  has  always  been  favi 
received  by  the  public.  In  French,  there  are  several 
compositions  of  this  kind,  which  possess  considerable 
and  reputation  ;  such  as  the  Melanide,  and  Pn^ug^  ji  la 
of  Ija  Chaussde  ;  the  Pcre  de  Fauiille,  of  Diderot  ;  the  C 
of  Mad.  Graffigny  ;  and  the  Nanioe,  and  iVEnfant  Prodi 
Voltaire. 

When  this  form  of  comedy  Grst  appeared  in  France^] 
cited  a  great  controversy  among  the  critics.     It  was  objt 
as  a  dangerous  and  unjustihahle  innovation  in  composifii 
in  not  comedy,  said  they,  for  it  Is  not  founded  on  laugh 
Ridicule.     It  is  not  tragedy,  for  it  does  not  involve  iis  in 
Py  what  name  then  can  it  be  called ;  or  what  pretensions 
(o   be  comprehended  under  tbamaLic  writing?     But 
Iriilin;^,  m  the  most  egregious  manner,  with  critical  iiai 
distinctions,  as  if  these  had  invariably  fixed  the  esseni 
ascertained  the  limits,  of  every  sort  of  composition.     Ai 
it  is  not  necessary  that  all  comedies  should  be  formed 
precise  model.     Some  may  be  entirely  light  aiid  gay ; 
may  be  more  serious  ;  some  may  be  of  a  nuxed  nature  ; 
of  them,  properly  executed,  may  furnish  a^eeable  and 
entertainment  to  the  public,  b)'  suiting  the  dillerciit  ti 
men.*     Serious  and  tender  comedy  has  no  title  to  claim  ti 
tlie  possesion  of  the  stage,  to   the  exclusion  of  ridic 
gaiety.     But  when   it  retains  only   its   proper   place, 
usurping  the  province  of  any  other;  when  it  is  carried 
resemblance  to  real  life,  and  witliout  introducing  romanl 
unnatural  situations  ;  it  may  certainly  prove  both  an  iutr 
and  an  agreeable  species  of  dramatic  writing.     If  it  becoi 
sipid  and  drawling,   this  nmst  he  imputed  to  the  f;tult 
author,  not  to  the  nature  of  the  compositionj  which  mayj 
much  liveliness  and  vivacity. 

•  "  11  y  ■  b«ancoup  de  trci-bonnes  pieces,  oil  U  ne  r^sne  t\nt  dc  li 
d'antrcs  tuutri  s^riciiscs  ;  d'autrci  meluntf^e»;  d'autrei,  ou  ratti'iulruAi 
jimiirttiiv  Urtncv     II  ne  faut  doimcr  vXiluVion  a  aucuo  ?enrfl  ; 'ct  til 
(Iciiiiiiiiloit,  *iikI  genre  ott  Ic  mrillcur?  j«  t^pDiidroM,  celoi  qui  «st 
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III  general^  whatever  form  comedy  assumes,  whether  gay 
or  serious,  it  may  always  be  esteemed  a  mark  of  society  ad- 
vanrjiig  in  true  politeness,  when  those  theatrical  exhibitions, 
which  are  designed  for  public  amusement,  are  cleared  from 
iodelicate  sentiment,  or  immoral  tendency.  Though  the  licen- 
tious buffoonery  of  Aristophanes  amused  the  Greeks  for  a 
while,  they  advanced,  by  degrees,  i**  a  chaster  and  juster  taste ; 
and  the  like  progress  of  refinement  may  be  concluded  to  take 
place  among  us,  when  the  public  re.*.eive  with  favour  dramatic 
rompositions  of  such  a  strain  and  spirit,  as  entertained  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  in  the  days  of  Monander  and  Terence. 
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Aftottrophffthe  natare  of  lliis  figure  rxplaioet],  311*     Tine  ob4 

QoU,  noU. 
AruhtuH  S'l^hXa*  Entertain  men  to,  a  character  of  those  talM,  &t>7. 
Arahittn  poetry,  its  cliftractrr,  516. 
J  •'^rAnor,  character  of  his  rpisttolRry  ^vritioR,  SM. 
At»:hiUcturCf  Bublimity  in,  vrhi'nce  it  arism.  33,     The  SAorces  of  heftl 
Areumenta,  the  proper  muniiKeinunt  oft  in  a  discourse,  429.     Aitalyi 

ihctic  methods,  ib*     Arrangement  of,  430.     Are  not  to  be  too   mt 

plk'ii,  4SS. 
ArtoMtOf  character  of  his  Orlando  Furioso,  SOH,  fi06. 
A  riMlotte,  his  rules  for  dramatic  and  epic  compositioos,  whence  dertred/  _ 

definition  of  a  sentence,  V29.     Hia  extended  sense  of  the  trrm  metaptiij 

Cburacterof  his  style,  23S,  238.     His  institutions  of  rhetoric,  36S.      Ij 

nition  of  tracfiHy  considered,  617.     His  observations  on  tragic  cbarae 
ArUtopkanet^  character  of  his  comedies,  6S3. 
Arithinttical  figures,  untrersal  characters,  dll. 
Atk  of  the  coTenant,  choral  service  perfumed  in  the  prooeaiion  of  hi 

back  to  Mount  8ion,  5(i3. 
Armatrongf  character  of  his  Art  of  pft*»er\inf{  Health,  615. 
At  I,  works  of,  considered  as  a  sourer  of  bcftuly,  66. 
A}tule$t  in  language,  the  use  of,  UO.     Their  importance  in  (he  English  I 

itJuatrated,  i6. 
A'ticHlatioHf  cleaniefts  of,  necessary  in  public  speaking.  415. 
A.H*fH:iati6ni  academical,  recommended,  466.     Inslrnctiooa    for   the  i 

of.  4C0. 
jtl/icHMHS,  ancient,  character  of,  SSI.     Kloqnenee  of,  BSS. 
Atterl/unfj  a  more  faarmuoious  writer  than  '1  illution,  105.     Critical  ex] 

of  one  of  his  sermons,  394.     His  exordium  to  a  SDth  of  Janumry  a«r 
AUici  and  Asiaui,  parties  at  Ruioe^  account  of,  332. 
AmhorSf  petty,  why  no  friends  to  criticism,  2-1.     Why  the  moet  andi 

Uie  most  striking  instances  of  sublimity,  Sy.     Host  writ«  with  patit 

esteem,  114. 


BocMi,  his  obsenratiotis  on  romances,  SOO. 

Ballads,  have  great  influence  ov«r  the  manners  of  a  people,  606.  Wer 
relilcles  of  historical  knowledge  und  instruction,  D14. 

Bar,  the  eloquence  of,  defined,  SffO.  Why  more  confined  than  the  ] 
before  ancient  tribunals,  3G2.  Distioctiun  between  the  motives  uf  |»|i 
the  bar,  and  speaking  in  popular  assemblies,  SCO-  In  what  rcspec: 
pleadings  difl'er  from  those  of  modern  times,  301.  InBlmctlDaa  ^^ 
363,  4A4. 

R'lrds,  ancient,  the  first  founders  of  law  and  civillaatioa,  614. 

Harrow^  Dr.,  charucter  cf  his  style,  235.     Character  of  his  sermo 

BeaumoM  and  Fletcher,  ttveir  characters  as  dramatic  poets,  65B. 

Beauty y  the  emolion  rai.ieJ  by,  distinguished  from  that  of  sublimity, 
term  of  vague  application,  62.  Colours,  t6.  Figure,  69.  Hc^garth 
beauty,  and  line  of  grace,  considered,  51.  Motiun,  iA.  A  1 
must  complete  assemblaKo  of  beautiful  objects,  55.  The  hanuui 
ih.  Works  of  art,  56.  The  influence  of  fitnfss  acd  design  lii«i 
beauty,  ib.  Beauty  in  literary  cumposiDon,  57.  Novelty, 
tiun,  69. 

Bergerua^  a  German  critic,  writes  a  treatise  on  the  sublimtty  of 
mentarips,  37. 

Bcrktlaj,  bishop,  character  of  Ids  Dialogues  on  the  Existence  of  Malt« 

Bio^rnphy,  aa  a  cIhss  of  historical  com|)usition,  characterized,  495. 

Jii'ickmort^  Sir  ftichard,  remarks  on  his  description  of  Mount  .Ctna,  48 

Biiickwiiilj  his  I'hnractcr  as  a  writer,  219. 

Boihattf  \ui  cltaractcr  as  a  didactic  poet,  648. 

holiushrafu,  instances  of  inaccuracy  in  his  stylo,  140, 153.      \  fK'nutifti 
from  160.     A  beautiful  metaphor  from,  IH6.     His  general  c' 
tician  and  philosopher,  lb7.     His  general  character  as  a  vrri 

Boinlwkt  in  writing;,  dcucritwd,  50, 

JtfoMir.  his  df^finitioti  of  an  epic  poem,  671.     His  account  of  Uie  com 
tlie  lUad,  1^ 

BMSHtlp  M.  itutaocec  of  apoatrophcs  lo  perioaificd  oUIects,  io  hia 
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OraUotif,  SU,  »«<«.    Conclusion  of  tUs  fuaenl  ontkia  no  the  pitucc  of 

Cund^,  441 
Britain^  C>rpi«t.  not  eminenl  for  the  study  of  eloquence,  SM.     Comimrcd   \iitli 

France  In  IbU  respect,  330. 
UrvMtre,  hU  pitrnllel  between  the  eUxjueoce  of  the  pulpEt  mod  the  bar^  STM,  note, 
BwA/ntdR,  hU  cluinicter  as  a  historian,  41)3. 
BuUdingf  how  rendered  sublime,  M. 

C 

Cntfmrijf,  accuunt  of  hiH  Alphabet,  84. 

Cte$ar'jt  Conunciilarics,  iho  style  of,  chsracteriKcd,  34.  Is  considered  by  Bcrge- 
ruR  OA  %  sldiiditrd  of  sublime  writing.  37.  Instance  of  his  lisppy  lalvot  in 
Uistoricul  painting,  48<J,  noU.  Hi&  cli«racter  uf  Terence  tlic  draiiiftliRt,  U6&, 
note. 

CamocnUj  critical  exmnination  of  his  Lusiad,  Ol>0.     Confused  muchiaery  of,  ODH. 

CampUttU  Dr.,  his  observations  on  Knglish  particles,  98,  note. 

Carmelf  Mount,  mclaphoricttl  allusions  to,  la  Hebrew  poetry,  6A). 

Ca«imir,  his  character  as  &  l>ric  p«:>ct,  541. 

Ciitmslrophtf  the  proper  conduct  ol|  in  dramatic  reprewnialions,  €26 

CuvtitNiT,  Furcv,  Livy's  happy  descrtptiun  of  the  disgrace  of  the  Roman  army 
there,  4S8. 

Ceit'tc  liinRunee,  its  antiquit)'  and  ctiAracttM*,  107.  The  remaibs  of  it,  where  to 
be  found,  lit.     I'oetry,  its  charticter,  al.>. 

Chitraelert,  the  diiuKer  of  labouring  theui  too  much  in  historical  worlu,  403. 
The  due  requisites  of.  in  tragedy,  63*2. 

Chineite  language,  character  of,  OU.     And  writinK,  81. 

f'Air«i/rj/,  origin  of,  507. 

CAortif*  nncirnt,  described,  610.  M'as  the  origin  of  tragedy,  ih.  Incon- 
venii'ncpfl  of,  621.  How  it  might  properly  be  introduced  on  tlie  modem 
tlieutre,  C22. 

CkruHotagift  e.  due  attention  to,  necessary  in  historical  compositiona,  481. 

CkryntMlom,  St.,  his  oratorical  character,  S17. 

Citberj  his  character  as  a  dramatic  writvr,  6iO. 

Cicervy  hts  ideas  of  taste,  11,  note.  His  distinction  between  maarr  and  Jiligtre^ 
124.  His  observation  on  fityle,  130.  Very  attentive  to  the  beauties  of  climax, 
1&0.  Is  the  must  harmonious  of  all  writers,  107.  lli»  rfiuailes  no  the  puwer 
of  mnslc  in  orations,  160.  His  attention  to  harmony  too  visible,  16&.  In. 
stance  of  his  Imppy  talent  of  adapting  sound  to  sense,  106.  His  account  of 
the  oHcia  of  fi^^uniti^e  languai^e,  177.  His  observations  on  suiting  luDSfuaf^e 
to  the  subji'ct,  IHft.  His  ruU*  for  the  use  *iC  inetuplior,  100.  Insiuiice  ol  anti- 
thesis In,  'J'JU.  I'he  t^t^ure  ot  speech  called  vision.  2UA.  His  caution  afciunst 
bestowing  proluAc  umunifnl  on  an  oration,  22ti.  Hii  distinctions  uf  style,  232. 
His  own  character  as  a  writer,  233.  His  character  of  the  Lirecian  oratorB, 
XS4.  His  own  character  us  an  orator,  tai.  Compared  with  Uemoslheneo, 
933.  Masterly  apostrophe  in.  aM>.  nofe.  His  method  of  stndyioK  the  judicial 
causes  he  undertook  to  plead,  3G3.  State  of  the  prosecution  of  Atitus  Clucn- 
tius,  3ti8.  Analysis  of  Cicero's  oration  for  him,  370.  The  exordium  to  his 
second  oration  against  Kullus,  415.  His  uielhod  of  preparing  introductjomi 
to  his  orations,  4 IG.  tlxccllcd  in  narralinn,  42r}.  lliii  dclem-e  ot  MUo,  16., 
1431.      Instance  of  the  patlictic,  in  his  lust  oration  Nf^umst  \  erriia,  4:18.     i  h»- 

■  TOCter  of  his  treatise  De  Orafore,  4Ctt.  Character  ul  Ins  Dialogues,  600.  His 
F>pisllrs,  G03. 

Claremion^  lord,  remarks  on  his  style,  1S8.     His  eharactcr  as  a  historian,  404. 

Ctnrkey  Dr.,  the  style  of  his  sermons  ehnracterixrd,  301. 

Vhttict,  nncit-nt,  their  nirrits  now  tiaully  settled  beyond  controversy,  472.  The 
study  of  th»-m  recommendetl,  470. 

Climax,  a  g;Tent  beauty  in  composition,  140.     In  what  ft  eonsistfl,  T26. 

Ctuentin*,  Avilus,  history  ot  his  proM-cution,  SOU.  Ili«  cause  nudertukea  by 
Cicero,  ib.     Anulyitis  of  Cicero's  oration  for  him,  370. 

Ce/oNrx  runsidered  as  the  fotiDdation  of  bcuiit;,  i'2. 

«7«mrc/y,  how  di^linRuished  fmin  tragedy,  GIG,  048.  Rules  for  the  cnndnct  of, 
(V19.  1  he  chnrarlrrs  in,  might  to  be  of  our  own  country,  and  ol  our  own 
lime,  6u0.  Two  kinds  of,  jA.  Characters  oupht  to  be  dtMiniruished,  6.>2. 
Style,  ib.  Rise  and  proyrcHS  of  comedy,  ti'»3.  Spanish  comt^dy,  (V55.  French 
vomedy,  056.  En glbh  comedy,  057.  Ucentiuurincss  of,  from  the  era  of  Uie 
RestortlioD.  Cu8.  The  refomiatioB  of,  lo  what  owing,  661,  0«ner«l  re* 
nii\>Vs,  6<i3. 
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Compariion^  distingniflhcd  from  metaphor*  18S-     The  luiture  of 

CamiioinHon.    See  lAttrarjf  Composition. 

CitHtrriTe,  the  plot  of  h'u  Muurnintc  BriHf  rmbarriused,  02-1.     Ocn 

of  this  tragedy,  M7.     His  comf!<Jlerf  (^4, 
Con'fUfctition  uf  verba,  the  varielie*  of,  iOi. 
CoHvsction  di^liuguisbed  from  i>cr8uai>ioa,  SIT. 
CopulatirtSf  cuutiuns  fur  the  use  of  Ibrtn,  Mi. 
ComeilUy  his  chamcler  as  a  traipc  writer,  €i%, 
CoupU'iif  the  first  inlrodutillun  of,  into  Ko»;lish  pocti^'t  523. 
CowU-jf,  iustances  of  forced  luelaphora  in  iii»  poeiiui,  lUO.    His  use  ol 

0uri;d,  21U.     His  general  character  a-s  a  piHrt,  &ii. 
CrcciVr,  his  character  ofsfVLTul  uuiinKUl  rnmch  writers,  403,  not^ 
CriticUm^  true  atid  iirJauiic,  difiUiiguLUicd,  6.     Its  utjccl,   23.      || 

Why  compUinod  of  by  petty  authors,  31.    Mnjr  ftutuctimes  decide 

voicr  of  the  public,  2d. 
Cfphti-B,  Qf  arilluDeticai  Ggares,  a  kind  of  univoisal  oliaractvr,  81. 


Dtvid,  king,  bis  ma^ificent  institutions  for  the  cnltivation  of 

poetry,  ."»5l>.     lli»  characier  a»  a  I'wt,  5t)3. 
J}<t'aU,  in  popuUr  tt3S<^mblip$,  tlu*  eloquence  uf,  defined,  S17.    Mora 

cunttidiTvd,  ^U.     Kules  fur,  »15. 
Ihclataaiutn,  unsuppnrli-d  by  ^nnod  reiuiunin};,  false  eloqafncr,  S44.' 
J^ecimsioH  ol  nouns  coiuiidered,   ia   various   UnRunge*,  Ul.      W  hff 

prepusi lions  were  most  anciently  used,  Ud.     U'hich  of  Lbetu   are 

and  beftUtiful,  V7. 
Deitit»,  heathen,  probabln  cause  of  the  number  of,  2v9. 
Vfliber^tire  otalions,  what,  343. 
Detirery,  the  importance  of,  in  public  apeakintr.  US,  4t:^    The  fnur 

sites  ill,  443.     The  powers  ot  vuict^,  i6.     ArLicuUliun,  4tl.      Vf 

44&.     ijitpha^ifl,  4-1(3.     I'ausea,  448.     Declamatory  delivury^   4J 

454.     Atlt'ctutiun,  AJj. 
Dcttutrlua  I'buleriua,  the  rhetorician,  his  character,  3SB. 
Vf^moitxtrtttitf  uraiiims,  what,  SU. 
Dt'MvathiHeA^  his  eloquence  churacterized,  321.     His  expedient*  to  ■ 

disudvantaxes  o(    his  persun   and   addreit»,  Viti.     Hia  opposition 

Mucedun,  ib.     His  rivalship  with  yEsrht.ies,  3:27.     His  t<ty)e  aa 

ComparrU  nith  Cicero,  ^^^.     Why   his  urutlons  still  pluJiMc*  in  p 

Exlructa  from  liis  Philippics,  3da'4.     llifi  defiailiou  ul  tlui  aeveii 

urutury,  442. 
DrAt-'ri/'fion,  the  great  test  of  a  poet's  inmginntitui,  5M.    S«ftei;liu 

stances,  it,     Inaainiate  ubjculs  Khuuld  be  euliten«U,  sri3.     tlhoMp*^ 

Dricriptivn  and  imitation,  the  dislinclioo  between,  00. 

JJks  UrosafSf  his  speculalioua  on  the  espreosive  jHiwt'r  ul'rudii-nl 

iHtilen,  00,  note. 
I>iu/>'cue   writing,   llie   properties  of,    199.     U  very  difficult   to 

Modern  dialogues  charajLterixed,  boi. 
Diitnctic  poetry,  its  nature  explained,  542.     The  most  celebrated  | 

Uu*  class  specified,  643.     Rules  for  coaiiwsiliuns  of  lliia  kind,  mL 

btllisbmeuu  of,  514. 
Dulcrot,  M.,  his  character  of  F.nplish  comedy,  HOI. 
O'uh^  her  character  in  the  /Eaei  i  examined,  dUO. 
I)uiritfsiu3  of  Halicarnassus,  his  idcHS  ol  •  xci-llcncy  in  a  senti  tur.  t  j| 

tinctiona  of  style,  231-     Character  uf  liis  trcaiiite  oo  > 

His  comparison  between  Lysias  and   laucruiva,  i^5,  n- 

Thucydides,  4H2. 
Diiu-ouTMe.     See  Oruliom. 
DiumuHc  poetry,  the  origin  of,  517.     DittlnpUsbed  oy  \w  oli. 

Tra/;r(iy  and  Com/dy. 

Dryiten,  one  uf  the  first  reformers  of  nur  style,  1S7.     Jul<n»oo*a 

prose  style,  U.  ao/c.     Uis  chamcler  aa  a  poet,  625.     His  c 

si>earc,  Wa.  noU.     His  own  character  as  u  drnmalie  nrilT, 

Dfl  Bet,  Abb^,  bis  nrvtark  un  the  theatrical  ctimuoaitiuus  uf  tb« 
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KdueatUtn,  liberul,  nn  euenlUI  r^iiiaite  for  el(M[iience,  SIO. 
JSrypt,  the  style  of  UicMcroKl^pliicil  wTttiDR  of,  81.    Tliit  kd  early  Rtage  of  th<r 
art  of  writinfT,  ih.     The  alphabet  prnbnbty  invrntRH  in  that  counlry,  Hi. 

~"      'Mku,  its  iuipottdnce  in  public  iipeiUcinv;,  41rt.     Itul^for,  4I». 

FN<:f,  the  tc-vcriil  obji^rtpt  of  roasidcralinn  ttndcr  ituK  hritil,  Sltl.  Drfin'ition 
the  term,  Slti.  Kuiidiitncutal  inaiim?  of  the  nrt,  ib.  Pefrnded  afcidnflltha 
ot\jecthm  of  the  iibuM>  of  the  art  of  persuasion,  ib.  Three  kindA  nf  eloquence 
dietiDgiiUhed,  ih.  Oratory,  (be  hi|;he«t  decree  of,  the  offiftpring  of  pHSftion^ 
BIT.  Keqiii^K'*!!  for  rIoqiiiMice,  S18.  Trench  eloquenCL',  3l9.  (jrecian,  330. 
liiso  and  character  of  the  rhetoriciant  of  Greece,  373.  Ilumuii,  iW.  The  At- 
ticiand  Aainnt,  332.  Compariwrn  hetwef.n  Cicero  am!  llemoslhpncs,  533.  The 
BchooU  of  the  dccloiineni,  336.  The  ekiqiience  of  the  priuiiUve  falhi-rs  uf  ihu 
ehurrh,  SS7.  f^cneral  remarks  on  modem  eloquence,  33H.  Parliament,  313. 
The  bur.  i6,  ind  pulpit,  ib.  The  three  kind*  of  orations  dii>tinpii>hed  by 
Ihe  unrientf,  ib.  These  distinctions  how  fur  correspondent  with  those  nmde 
at  present,  3-11.  Eloquence  uf  popular  asseiublieif  considered,  ib.  The  founHu- 
linn  of  floqtience,  346.  The  danger  of  trtisiin^  tu  prepared  speeches  at  public 
meelinpt,  310.  Neceeisiiry  prptiu'dilation  puinterl  nut,  ib,  Metliwl,  3-17. 
Style  and  expreof^ion.  ib.  Inipetuotity,  31W.  Attention  to  deeoruins,  360, 
Delivery,  35*2,  4 M.  Stnnmary,  352.  bee  Ctcrro,  Demottkeitft,  Orativn,  and 
Puipit. 

English  tankage,  the  arrangvmeDl  of  word*  in,  more  refined  than  that  of 
ancient  langna^efl,  T6.  Rut  more  limited,  77.  The  principleH  of  general 
ftrammnr  soldoro  applied  to  il,  87.  The  important  use  of  articles  in,  96.  All 
siibfllttntire  nouns  of  inanimate  objects,  uf  the  neuter  gender,  W.  The  plaue 
of  declension  in,  supplied  by  pr^-puNitionti,  05.  The  vaiious  tenses  of  FOiglish 
Terba,  101.  HiHtortcal  view  of  the  Knicltsh  Iim^iage,  t07.  The  Celtic  the 
primitive  laiigutt;;e  uf  Rritaiu,  ib.  The  Teiilunic  tongue  the  basis  of  our 
present  speech,  1U8.  Its  irregularities  accounted  for,  loiv.  1(4  copiousness,  ib, 
Comparetl  with  the  French  langunKe,  110.  lis  style  rhararlerixed,  th,  Ju 
flexibility.  111.  Is  more  harmonious  tliun  is  f;rnrratly  allinvcd.  ib.  la  rather 
strung  than  graceful,  112.  Accent  thrown  f'lirlher  back  in  FJiglish  words  tiian 
in  those  of  any  other  language,  ib.  (»eueral  propertica  of  the  Knglish  tongue, 
113.  Why  so  looitely  and  inaccurately  written,  tb.  The  fuadumeiital  rules  of 
syntax,  common  to  Imlh  the  English  and  Latin,  114.  No  author  can  gain 
esteem  if  he  does  nut  write  with  purity,  115.  Grammatical  aulliurs  recuni' 
mended,  115,  notf. 

Efie  poetry,  the  Bt»ndard<t  of,  47A.  Is  the  highest  efTorl  of  poetical  genius,  571. 
Ihe  charticters,  obscured  by  crlUcs,  iA.  Kxaniinalion  of  Hocso's  arcoont  of 
the  formaliuo  of  tii«  Iliad,  67^.  Kpic  poetry  considered  vut  to  its  moral  ten' 
deoey,574.  Predominant  character  of,  ib.  Action  of,  A75.  J-pi.todcs,  570. 
The  subject  shuald  be  of  remulo  date,  678.  Modem  history  more  proper  for 
dramatic  writing  than  for  epic  poetry,  16.  The  story  mu.it  be  interesting  and 
skilfully  managed,  679.  The  intrigue,  ih.  The  question  considered,  whether 
it  ought  to  eod  successfully,  ib.  Duration  of  the  action,  5bO.  Characters 
of  the  personages,  661.  The  principal  hero,  ib.  The  machinery,  582.  Nar- 
ration,  583.    l^oose  observations,  584. 

£pifO(/«,  defined,  with  reference loepic  poetry, S16.     Rules  fur  conduct  of,  577. 

Epiiioltirif  writing,  general  remarks  on,  QUI. 

»0,  her  character  in  Milton's  Paradiso  Lost,  6t4. 

EuripideM^  tOAtnuce  of  his  eicellence  io  the  pathetic,  038,  note.  IVb  character 
as  a  tragic  writer,  041. 

ExttnmatiunM,  the  proper  use  ofj  2S8.  Mode  of  their  operation,  ib.  Rule  for 
the  employmeut  uf,  ib, 

£x#rvtj(e  impruves  both  bodily  and  mental  ]H>wers,  19. 

Exordium  al'  a  dtscuursv,  the  objccla  of,  413.     D   les  fur  Uie  cumpojition  of,  Ih, 

ExjUicutioHf  of  the  aubjecl  uf  a  terison,  observations  on,  4:27. 


fvett  human,  Ihe  beauty  <-[ 
FarauXar,  his  chanuter  «.' 
Fatint,  Latia,  character  *.: 


,65. 

writer,  fUj<l. 
i\i  tii  tiUvturncr,  fti7. 
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JViiflAii,  nrcbbisliop,  tiU  parrallfl  between  Demosthenes  and  CI 
remarks  on  tbe  cum|iDsitit>n  uf  &  strrmon,  4SI.     Crilfcal  «] 
Aflventnies  ol'  TL'teniHcliu-*,  608. 

FiWdinr.  0  ohniTftclcr  uf  bis  iiotpIs,  610. 

rig^uruttve,  style  ot  lanini'ifC  dpfinrtl^  1*0.     In  not  •  ccholttStSc 
natural  etTiHioa  of  ims^^iaation,  17  U.     How  described  l»7  rbetei 
not  render  a  coM  or  empty  romposUion  interesliag,  IT  A.     Tfi4 
sublime  reject  tiicare8  of  speech.  \lh.     OriRin  ni',  ih.     Hi^w  ih* 
the  hcniily  of  sl\lr,  IT'J.   llluatrntedcM  '^ " 

TUe  rlietoricnl  iianips  and  cIusfcs  of  li 
eumposiUon  not  «lf pendent  on  tropcfl  an.;  ..^....  ..  —  . 

rise  DHturmlly  from  the  subject,  ib.  Are  not  to  be  )>rofii5'< 
talent  of  uang;  derived  from  nRliire,  and  not  l«  be  crmted, 
intrcKluced,  are  a  deformity,  2;£lt,  tintr,    Hee  Mctnithor, 

F'gurg,  considered  as  a  source  of  beauty,  5S. 

ri^trnt  of  iipoech,  the  oriitin  of,  71. 

FiiCUtrs  of  thought,  among;  rhetoricituta,  defined,  I7t. 

i'lineu  and  deMj^n,  considered  a*  sources  uf  beauiv,  -a 

FUtoe^  a  poem,  harmuniuus  paa^ge  from,  lOli. 

I'onteneUef  character  of  his  Dialogues,  500. 

French^  Normnn,  when  introduced  into  EnelamU  lOfi. 

French  writerE,  general  remark*  on  their  style,  :iJl.  ElcMfQcncfe,  21 
and  Fjigluh  oratory  compared,  339. 

Frigidiijf  in  writing  characteruced,  &0. 


Guy,  B  character  of  his  pastorals,  535. 

(itHder  of  nounti,  foundation  of,  91. 

Graias,  distinguished  from  tasle,  20.  Its  Import,  S7.  Tncladcs  t 
pleasures  of  the  inirt)cinaIion,  n  striking  tesliinnny  of  divjoc  l»ei 
True,  is  nursed  by  liberty,  320.  In  arm  and  writing,  why  disip 
one  a[;e  than  in  nnuther,  'lf>l).  Was  more  vigorotiK  in  tbr  ancicfl 
inuJems,  475.     .\  (cenentl  mediocrity  of,  aow  diiruscd,  476. 

(iesner,  a  character  ol  hts  Idylls,  534. 

GeHnrety  in  public  oratory.     See  Aciior^. 

Gil  nioMj  of  Le  Hage,  character  of  that  novel,  509. 

Girnrd,  Abb6,  character  of  his  StfitonymfH  fVoMSoij,  12T,  m»U, 

Gor^/on,  instances  of  bis  unnatural  disposition  of  words,  147, 

Cortina  of  Leontiiim,  the  rhetorician,  his  character,  323. 

Gothic  poetry,  its  character,  fils. 

Grticchtu,  C  bis  declamaiions  regulated  by  musical  rules,  l.SS. 

Grammar,  general,  the  principles  of,  little  attended  tu  by   writi 
division  of  the  several  jinrts  of  speech,  89.  Nuuns  nubstantirr,    f 
90.     Number,  gender,  and  case  of  nouns,  01.    Prepositi-- 
Adjectives,  90.     Verbi,  100.     Verbs,  the  most  artiOciat 
parts   of  speech,    103.     Adverbs,  106.      Impositions  ai.u    i.uui 
Importance  of  llie  study  of  gramnmr,  100. 

Gniadntr.     Sec  Subtimity. 

Grtece^  short  account  ol  the  ancient  republics  of,  StiO.  El(M)ati 
studied  there,  321.  Characters  of  the  distinguished  orators  of,  SS 
character  of  the  rhetoricians,  3U3. 

Crttk,  a  musical  language,  GU,  151.  Its  (lexibiHty,  118.  WVil«T«i 
for  simplicity,  345. 

Git>irifii,  clturacter  uf  bis  PoMt&r  Fido^  Hit^ 

Ga icctart/ini,  his  character  as  m  histurinn,  4DI. 

H 

Httiiakkukj  5iih1ime  roprcsootation  of  the  Deity  io,  SO. 

i/arris, explanatory  simile  cited  from.  SIS. 

Hebrew  portrxi,  in  what  point*  of  *icw  to  be  cor' 

pronuociali'oQ  of.  lust,  &SB.     Muftic  and  poetry  ' 

Hebrews,  ib.     C  "  •--■—      •   »'   • .,.^.— 

cuncifir.   fttrtmr 

•uggest«U  by  IL 
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aahlimi^  instancca  of  p^rsomficttUon  in.  iK    Book  of  PraTerbf^iAT.     LABMmt- 
«tion«  of  Jt-retniah,  508.     Kook  uf  Job,  STO. 

Hfltrn,  lit^r  cliaractcr  in  the  IliaiJ  exanitiicil,  ahO. 

i/W/,  th"»  various  ilcsccnts  into,  given  by  rj/ie  pucU,  show  tho  gradtinl  inijir*.>T»» 
m«nt  of  Qoiiuos  coDCiTuiog  a  future  slate,  ti09. 

ifcnriitfie.     See  Voltaire. 

UeroilatuM,  Kit  character  as  ahistoriAUt  463. 

i/croLfM,  lublimc  iuatances  uf^  iH>intril  uut,  3S. 

Htrvey,  character  uf  liia  dtyle,  343. 

Uieroietyphict,  the  ftecimd  ataKe  of  llie  art  of  writing,  8f).     Of  Cj^ypl,  ib. 

UUtoriana,  nmilernf  their  aclvuutat(>!S  ovt-r  the  ancient,  473.  Aocient  mmlcla  of, 
4Tfl.  Iheobjectsi  uf  their  iluly,4?8.  Character  of  Poly  bins,  17D.  Of  Thucy- 
didc'8,  IHii.  Of  HeruJoltis  anij  ThuiABii.i,  -IS^.  I'riintiry  qtiaiities  nrccHaary 
in  a  hi.storian,  483.  Character  of  I.ivy  and  Sallual,  4bl.  Uf  Tucitua,  r6. 
loatructionfl  and  cautions  to  hiistoriauft,  ih.  How  to  preaervc  the  dignity  of 
narrattou, -iKfl.  How  tu  ri'niier  it  iutcre»Ung,  4b7.  Danger  of  refining  too 
much  in  drawing  chaructcr,  402.  CharACter  of  the  Ituliau  hltttotiiuia,  ib. 
thft  Freuch  and  Ent^lish,  4U3. 

liistorif,  the  proper  object  and  end  of,  478.  True,  the  charactors  of,  ib.  Tbu 
dilTereut  claaaea  of.  ib.  (^cnersl  hialury,  Utc  iiruper  conduct  of,  471).  Tho 
Dcccuary  quaiiliea  of  lUAtorical  namiiioQ.  ib.  The  propriety  of  introduoiuif 
orationa  in  bialory  exHUiined,  400.  And  character*,  401*  The  Italiana,  tb« 
beat  modem  hiatoriaos,  4U3.     Sec  AhhoU^  Biv^raphtjy  Mcittoira,  and  N6eet$, 

Jiogarthf  his  Aoalysia  of  beauty  considered,  54. 

Ihrtufff  not  acquainted  with  poetry  ra  a  system  iiic  art,  2t.  Did  not  po»ea«  n 
refined  taBte,37.  Isntancea  of  stiblimity  in,  40.  la  remarkable  fortbeuM)  of 
peraoniQcAtion,  20(i.  Story  of  the  Iliad.  ^>^0.  Kcmarks  on,  dd7.  His  inven- 
tion and  jiid^tnent  in  the  conduct  uf  the  |K>«m,  &8H.  AdvuntAges  and  dofocta 
ariaiaK  from  hia  oanrative  spQech«(»  5>«V.  Hia  charaetcn,  ib.  Hiftinachinvry) 
600.  Uiaatyle,  sot.  Ilia  skill  in  n arret ive  description,  TiO).  His  aimihM, 
SOS.  General  character  of  his  UUyaaey,  AD4.  Dejects  of  the  Odysacy,  iA. 
Compared  with  Virgii,  695. 

Upoketf  a  apecinien  of  hi-^  style,  230. 

Borate  fiicurative  passagea  cited  fn>ni,  170.  Instance  of  mixed  metaphor  in, 
195.  Crowded  metaphors,  ib.  Ilia  character  as  a  poet,  Ml.  Was  Uie  re- 
former of  satire,  54S, 

//uniDitr,  why  the  English  posses  this  quality  more  eminently  thanoUier  oattons^ 

Hypcrbote,  an  eaplanatlon  of  that  figure,  199.  Cautions  for  tlie  nae  of,  ib.  Two 
kinds  of,  aoo. 

I 
idrav,  abstract,  entered  into  the  first  formation  of  laniruaee,  689. 
Jerrmiahf  hia  poetical  character,  AGO.     See  MjornenlatittM*. 
fii0d^  Btory  of,   586.     Kemarks  on,  ib.    The  principal  character!,  580.     Ma- 

ehinery  of,  £00. 
TmagmMtiom,  tho  pleasures  of,  as  specified  by  Mr.  Addison,  28.    The  powers  of^ 

to  enlarge  ttic  aphere  of  our  pleasures,  a  striking  instance  of  dninc  benevu* 

IcDce,  20.     Is  the  source  of  iiguralivc  language,  172,  176. 
Imitation,  ronsidered  as  a  source  of  pleaaure  lu  taste,  60.     And  description, 

distinguished,  00. 
in/eren^tM  from  a  sermon,  the  proper  management  of,  440. 

infinity  of  apace,  numbers,  or  duration,  alfccl  the  mind  vriUi  anblime  IdeaSi  %(k\ 
IntcrJectionB  tho  first  elements  of  apeech,  Gl. 
/nferm^a(i«nr,  instancy  of  the  luippy  use  and  effect  of,  S23.     Mode  of  thcir 

npernlioD,  ib.     Rule  of  using,  t6. 
Jnh,  exemplification  of  the  sublimity  of  obscurity  in  the  book  of,  33.     Remarks 

no  the  style  of,  558.     The  subject  and  poetry  of,  6G0.     Fine  passage  from,  670. 
JoAnsan,  his  character  of  Dryden'a  prose  style,  3137,  no/a.     His  remarks  on  the 

style   of    Swift,  300,   note.      His  character   of   Thomson,  550,   note.      Kb 

character  of  Drydcn'a  comedies,  0»U,  note.     His  character  of  Cougrevc,  000, 

no(r. 
Joneon,  Oen,  liis  chnrartrr  as  n  Uranialic  poet,  658. 
ItaruA^  the  rhplorlciiin,  hip«  chamclcr.  525. 
ixmiiA,  sublime  representation  of  the  deity  in,  40,     His  deseriptlim  of  the  fall  of 

the  Aaayriaii  empire,  313.     His  metaphors  suited  to  the  cliniale  of  Judea,  663, 

664.    tiia  character  as  a  poet,  668. 
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tapcndta,  the  Thetorician,  Uii  cliuracler.  SSI . 

Jmdmt  remarks  on  tlie  climate  and  Dftlur«l  cUcumiUnces  of  JkaL: 

Juiiuinl  ornlun.n,  whAt,  343. 
Juvtwilj  character  uf  his  satires,  Uiy 


Rmmen,  lord, his  never*  cennnre  of  F.nplish  cof  i 

Kuight  irraMtry^  loandatinn  ol   Uie  romances  t  .07 

Unoiclt'ites,  ttn  cs^eotiaL  rcquisiic  for  duquence,  4^ii.     «  mw  prt»| 

of  (III*  iiiiHlprn^,  iipfin  a  conipuriaoD  wiih  tbc  ancicnu,  473. 

of,  ditticuU  in  funuffr  ages,  Vt. 


Lamentations  nf  Jeremiah,  the  moat  perfect  e1«giac  comiHisitioD 

Scriptures,  atHO, 

LanilK'tpe^  considered  &a  an  aAserobln^e  nf  beautiful  objrels^  &5. 

Lansuagty  the  improvcmpnt  of,  studied  evca  by   rude   natiuDs,  t. 

true  iniprovenipnt  uf  liingiiaf;e  cnnsist.i,  2.     Importjtnce  or  the 

g^ttugOt  lb.     Defined,  Q'l.     The  present  K-Hnrnienta  of,  ib.    Origin] 

uf,  03.     Thn  firAt  elements  of,  &|.     Analogy  hetwren   Tvords   ant 

The  preal  assistance  iifTordeil  by  gestures,  6S.     The   Chinese 

The  l>rerk  and  Kouinn  languu^M^  ib.      Action  much   uxed    by  a| 

and  pUyer?,  ib.     Koninn  pHnlomimes,  70.     Great  diflercnce   bet 

and  modpm  pronunciation,  lA.     Figures  of  speech,  the  origin  of/ 

tivc   style  uf  Amcricun   luucuu^eii,   72.     Cause  of  liie   dccHoe 

languaf^e,  73.     The  nuiiinil  nnd  oriKinal  arrAngetneot  nf  nords 

The  arraatc«'inent  ol  words  in  modern  Innifuages,  dilferent  froi 

ancients,  76.     An  cxemplilicution,  ih.    Summary  of  the  forrgoia^oL 

TB.     Its  wonderful  powers,  181.     All   language  strongly  tincture 

taphor,  IH5.     In  modem  productions,  often  better  ihati  the  «u1 

313.     Written  and  oml,  distinction  between,  463.     See  Gri 

Writing. 

Latin  language,  the  pronunoialioii  of,  musical,  and  pesiiculalinR^, 

natural  arriuigement  of  words  in,  75.     The  uaut  of  unicie^  a 

Remarks  uo  the  words  dermcd  synonymous  in,  124. 

Lftirniit^f  an  essential  requisite  for  eloaueoce,  460. 

Lebanon^  metaphorical  ftUusions  (o,  in  Hebrew  poetry,  G05. 

/.cr,  extruvagaot  hyperbole  qaoted  from,  301.     Uia  character  ns 

017. 
Librrttf,  the  nurse  of  true  genius,  318. 

LUerary  Composition,  importance  of  Oie  study  uf  language,  prp| 
The  beauties  of,  indefinite,  67.    To  what  class  the  pleAsutvs 
eloquence,  poetry,  and  fine  vrriting,  are  tu  be  referred,  jO.     Th»j 
not  dependent  on  tropes  and  figures,  2*i7.     The  different  binda 
ed,  477.     St4!  liiUvry,  Pottry^  Ate. 
X/Jry,  his  character  as  a  historian,  484,  488. 

Lovke,  general  character  of  his  style,  2'A9.     The  stylo  of  his  Trrali^ 
Cnderstandiug,  compared  wjlh  the  writings  of  Lord  ShaHrAbury.j 
Longinut,  strictures  on  his  Treatise  on  the  Hubtime,  37.     lUs 
consequences  uf  lilerty,  31e»,     His  sententious  opiuiun  of  llomi 
5V4. 
lj>lirz  de  Tep ft,  his  character  as  a  dramatic  poet,  fUfl. 
Ltfre,  (ou  much  ioipurlance  nnd  frequency  aUowed  to,  on  tlie 

6f4.^ 
Z.oH^/i% English  Grammar  recommended,  llA,  twtei  113,  Hare.     Ui| 

the  prophet  Kcrkiet,  .i(iO. 
huinn,  instance  of  his  destroying  a  sulilimc  crpr«aaIuo  of  CcMTf 
tion,  43.     i'lxtravuR  '  nle   Irom,  201.     Critical  »-xai 

Fhnnuilia,  .MHI.     *\\\-  a).     I'.harncters  aud  cundurt  of 

r.Hi'Jaa,  character  of  I  <  -'^'i 

LutrrtiuMfhiB  sublime  i 
kind,  V2f  not*.     Th-.  i 
o44. 
Cttflsrf.    See  Camatnt, 
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_,  "ic  poetry,  the  peculiar  diamceer  of»  5ST, 

'meters  uF  thr  mott  cmineot  lyric  poelA,  A4L, 
X.y<u«,  tlie  rhctoriciADf  hit  ohnracter,  ft25. 


Puur  cUues  of  ode*,  SU     Cba- 


AfucAiorW,  hia  character  u  a  lustorlaii,  40S. 

Af<ii-Ain«-ry,  tlie  great  a»L>  uf,  in  epic  poetry,  S89.  Cautioni  for  the  nsa  of, 
6H^,  51K>. 

Macktnut^  Sir  George,  lostance  of  regular  ctimaT  in  bis  pleadings,  880. 

Jt/oJi,  by  nature  b«>th  a  puvt  and  musician,  ftl3. 

jl/4rtcdiir,  a  character  of  hit  nnveli,  fiOO. 

JI/(ir7A«nff/,  lua  comparative  remarks  on  French,  English,  and  Italian  poetry, 
&X3,  note. 

JtfdP4y,  Fr.  Us  contrast  between  the  characters  of  Coroeille  and  Racine,  643, 
noie. 

Mnifil/on*  extract  from  n  cdebrated  fermon  of  hii,  S91,  nott.  Encoroium  on,  bj 
LuuiA  XIV.  sua.     His  artful  divisioo  of  a  text, -123. 

Mtiwirif  their  class  in  historical  contpusitk>n  assigned,  40S.  Why  the  French 
arc  fond  nf  Ihlfi  kind  of  writing,  iti. 

lUetaLepiUt  in  figurative  Ian," -       ■  iliiined,  IS4. 

Mftnphor,  in  figurative  sU  i  .1,  Ihi.     All  lacguage  strongly  tinctured 

Ttith,  ih.     Approaches  tii<  '  .  painting  of  all  Hie  figures  of  speech,  IM 

Rules  to  be  observed  iii  the  comturt  of,  1S7.     8c«  AUe^ory. 

MftiutasiOf  his  character  as  a  dramatic  writer,  &i4. 

JHfionjfmy,  in  figurative  style,  explatm^'d,  IH3. 

I^ttxico,  historical  pictures  the  records  of  that  empire,  80. 

J)/i/o,  narrative  uf  tlic  renruuntcr  Iwtwt^en  hini  and  Clndius,  by  Cicero,  426. 

J/i/fos,  iniitanrfH  of  subliiuLty  io,  S;/,  41,  47.  Of  harmony,  157,  lt8.  Hyper- 
bolical aentimeuta  of  Halan  in,  200.  Striking  instances  of  personification  in^ 
S06,  S07,  20B.  Excellence  of  his  descripLive  poetry,  A51.  Who  Uic  proper 
bero  of  his  Paradise  Lost,  681.  Critical  examinatioo  of  this  poem,  013.  Ills 
sublimity  characterised,  614.     His  language  and  versifi cation,  Olft. 

JtfMln*ns.     See  AucicuU. 

MolUre,  his  character  as  a  dramatic  poet,  G56. 

MnA0dd»f  lord,  bis  obsenrations  on  txcUsh  and  Latin  verse,  621,  note. 

Monotonjf  In  laagoage,  oflcn  the  result  ul  too  great  attcutiun  tu  musical  arrange- 
ment. 164. 

Montafne,  lady  Mary  Wortley,  a  character  of  her  epistolary  style,  &09. 

Jtfoiilfs^uifu.  character  of  his  style,  333. 

Mi^mimfiitnl  inscripliuue,  the  uuiuberv  suited  to  the  style,  IGO. 

Mvrait,  M.  his  sercre  censure  uf  Elnglish  comedy,  661. 

if/orr,  Dr.  Henry,  character  of  his  Difiue  Dialogues,  501. 

Afofion,  considered  as  a  source  of  beauty,  64. 

Mottiy  M.  de  la,  his  obserratious  on  l)ric  poetry,  540,  note.  Remarks  on  bis 
criticifm  on  Homer,  fiU3,  note. 

Afttstr,  its  influence  on  the  passions,  613.  Its  onion  with  poetryi  614.  Their 
separation  Injurious  to  each,  618. 

N 

fPatecU,  Import  of  that  French  term,  U4. 

N^rratwn^  an  unportant  point  in  pleadings  at  the  bar,  4S4. 

I^iffht  scenes,  comrouoly  sublime,  Si. 

Nornu  mduily  uf  the  Athi-ntans.  what,  15R. 

Aor^/*,  a  Bpectea  ot  wrilinfr  not  so  insif^nificant  as  may  be  imagined,  506.  Might 
be  employed  for  very  useful  purjKjbes,  ib.  Rise  and  prugreaa  of  fictitioas  hi^ 
tory,  608.     Characters  of  ilie  most  celebrated  romances  and  novels,  509. 

Nottltif  considered  as  a  source  of  beauty,  68. 


Number,  gender,  and 


Nemu,  sobstanUve,  the  fbundalion  of  all  gsamnari  86. 
cases  uf,  61. 

O 

O^srari/y,  not  unfarourable  to  nibUmity,  32.     Of  style,  owing  to  bdistincf  con- 

ceptioos,  117. 
Orf«,  the  nature  of,  defined,  537.     Four  distincttom  of.  63B.    OUcurltj  and  lr> 

ragvUrity,  the  great  fanlU  in,  ib.  —       - 
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■L2).     Thfl   putbrli< 


fMyaavy,  inmiTuI  rhunrtrr  nf,  S<W.     DefecU  of,  iA 

Q^dtjtttit,  (in  iiiipntpor  cUttniCltJr  I'ur  ibc  blaifr,  61i3. 

Oro/f»i«,  aucit'tit,  declaimed  iq  recUati»e,  60, 

Onttiont,  the  three  kiDda  of,  dislinguiakcd  by  the  AiiciciitA,  31! 

distiacUuna  uf,  a-13.     Thwtt  iu  iJ«>vi^fLf  ourniili 

epccchrs  uut  to  be  trusted  to,  340.     Neoc.- 

Method,  347.      Style  and  expresaiun,  ifi.      I 

decurunis,  350.     Deliver)',  ;i^a,  Aid. 

413.    IntrodiictioD,  ib.    Inlroductiun  t 

431.     DiviMun  of  n  discourse,   VJ'i. 

tion.  4'24.      Tlie  argumeutdtive  part, 

rBtion,  4-10*     Yirtae  [tt*cea«ary  to  the  perCuclion  nf  cloquci 

tion  of  a  true  orntor,  Afi'i.     UuallticMlioDS  fur,  ih.     The 

OD  oratory,  4<>8,  417.   The  use  madu  ul  oraiiuua  by  the  as 

See  FMnfUitme. 
Orientai  poetry,  more  characterUlicil  of  an  nge  Uian  pf  a  oouulrj; 

iil)k  ol  bcripiure  liint;unge,  73. 

Orlttndo  Furioao.     Sc«*  .4ni'i/o. 

Ojuinn,  iu8l»ncr*s  of  suhliinily  in  hif  Mork«,  41.     Comwt  netapfiq 

fiued  mixture  of  mctapliurical  and  plain  ItLn^aKc  in*  «6.     Fiiie> 

3ia.     Delicate  simile,  210.     lively  descriptioaa  in,  S64. 
Otwatff  hia  ohamoter  as  a  tragic  poot,  047. 

P 

Pantotmimej  an  entertainment  of  Roman  oripn,  09.  

PitraMf^  eautnm,  their  general  vehicle  for  the  converance  of  tmtl> 

Paradist  I^tl^  critical  review  of  liiai  po«-m,  012.     'ilie  characters 
limity  of,  oil.     Lutii;iuii;e  uod  vcrt>tficuitun,  615. 

Pftrenthtset,  cautions  for  the  use  of  them,  140. 

Parity  \\'m  charaiitcr  in  tlie  Iliad,  exaiuined,  580. 

Parliament  of  Great  Flritain,  why  ch»quencc  haa  never  be«n  so  p 
■Irum^nt  in,  ai  in  the  ancient  popular  tusemblics  of  Oreece  Mild 

PanuU,  hiB  character  aa  a  descriptive  poet,  5&1. 

PartidtM,  cautiuni  for  tiie  use  of  them,  142.  Ought  ncTer  to  el 
Ul. 

PuiftM,  the  loarce  of  oratory,  317. 

Pojfimji,  when  and  bow  to  be  addressed  by  orators,  434.  Tlie  or 
emotirns  before  he  can  communicate  them  to  others,  437.  The 
ib.     Poets  address  IhemseUes  lo  the  passions,  611. 

Pastoral  poetry,  inquiry  into  its  origin,  .^20.  A  threefold  Yie^w  of 
627.  Hules  for  pastoral  writing,  lA.  Its  scenery.  d'Hif,  Chi 
Subjects,  532.  Comparative  merits  of  ancient  pastoral  writcray 
moderns,  534. 

Pathetic,  the  proper  management  of,  in  a  discourBe^  434.    Fine 
Cicero,  43tf. 

Puwen,  the  due  uses  of,  in  public  speaking,  449.     In  poe»r>',  450, 

Perklen^  the  first  who  brought  eloquence  to  ruij  degree  of  perfect! 
general  character,  t£>. 

Period.     See  StnteHce. 

Pergonijicntion,  the  peculiar  advantages  of  the  English  language  in,* 
tions  of  gender  in,  ib.  Objections  against  the  practice  of.  auaw 
The  disposilinn  to  animate  the  objects  about  us,  Dalurut  to  ntmn 
This  disposition  may  accouut  for  the  number  of  heathen  di\inilii 
degrecK  of  this  figure,  204.  Rules  fur  the  management  of  the  Uj 
of,  200.     Caution  fur  the  use  of,  in  proso  compositions^  StO. 

Pernus,  a  character  of  bis  Satires,  &40. 

Perspicuity^  essential  lo  a  good  style,  116.     Not  mervt;  a 
The  three  qualities  of,  HB. 

Pertuasien,  distinguished  from  conrlctioo,  316.     Objecttun  bn 
abuse  of  this  art,  answered,  310.     Hules  for,  344. 

Peruvimut  ^^^^^  method  of  transmitting  their  thoughts  tu  each 

PetroniuM  Arinter,  his  address  to  the  declaimen  of  his  tiiu«,  330. 
PhnrtKiiia,     See  Jjuen. 

Pherccydfs  of  Scyros,  the  first  prose  writer,  73. 

PhiitfM^  character  of  his  pastorals,  636. 

PkUcMv^hera^  modem,  their  superioritj  over  the  ancient,  Iknqt 
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Pkitotophy^  the  proper  style  of  writiDg  adBptcil  to»  40T.    Proper 

for,  loa. 
Picturti,  the  first  enaj  toward  writing,  Tl>, 

PindttTj  his  charncter  aA  a  lyric  {>iiet,  640. 

PiKistrniUMf  the  Hr^it  whu  ruUivatPtl  thi>  arts  of  speech,  321. 

Pitctdm,  Dr.,  e\lravuti:Qnt  livperbolu  cited  froiD^VU3. 

Plato,  charat'U'f  of  his  ilMlo^iies,  499. 

Phvtu»,  \\'\9  chftmctcr  aa  h  dramatic  poet,  064. 

PUadert  at  the  bar,  inttructiuns  to,  363,  424. 

Pliny'§  Letters,  general  character  of,  503. 

Plutarch,  his  character  as  a  binKmiiher ,  195. 

Poetrifj  in  what  aenae  descriptive,  and  in  what  imitative,  60.  Is  more  aDclent 
than  prose,  73.  Source  of  liie  pleajure  we  receive  from  the  OKUiative  atyle  of, 
30fi.  Test  of  the  merit  of,  313.  Whence  the  diAiculty  of  reading  poetry 
arises,  140.  Cumpartrd  with  oratory,  437.  Kptc,  the  stuudttrds  of,  476. 
Deflnition  of  poetrff  611.  Is  addrebsed  to  (he  intaf^itialion  and  the  paasioua, 
i6.  Its  origin,  612.  In  what  seose  older  than  pro»e,  ib.  Itj  union  with 
musir,  513.  Ancient  history  and  instruction  first  conveyed  in  poetry,  AI4. 
Oriental,  mnre  charactcristical  of  an  o^ce  than  of  a  country,  616.  (Gothic, 
Celtic,  and  Grecian,  ib.  Origin  of  the  diflrrenl  kinds  of,  517.  Waa  more 
viKurous  in  its  first  rude  essays  than  undi^r  retioeiueot,  618  Was  tojiire<l  by 
tlie  separation  of  music  fn^ni  it,  ib.  Metrical  feel,  ioreniion  of,  610.  These 
measures  not  applicable  to  KngHsh  porlry,  620.  English  heroic  *er^e,  llie 
structure  of,  631.  French  poetry,  ib.  Khyme  and  blank  verse  compared,  623. 
Progress  of  English  versiticttliim,  S26.  Pasturals,  620.  Lyrics,  637.  Didac- 
tic poetry,  648.  Descriptive  poetry,  04b.  Hebrew  poetry,  667.  Epic  poetry, 
671.     Poetic  characters,  two  kinds  of,  681.     Dramatic  poetry,  016. 

Puhkiin^,  cannot  correct  a  confused  seritrnce,  140. 

PotiticB,  the  science  of,  why  ill  uuderslotid  aiuong  the  ancients,  483. 

PotybiiUf  hit  character  u  a  historian,  170. 

P»pe,  criticism  on  a  pasaage  in  his  Homer,  44.  Prose  specimcD  from,  consisting 
of  short  seotences,  130.  Other  specimens  of  his  style,  147,  164.  Confused 
mixtures  of  metaphorical  and  plain  language  in,  101.  Mixed  metaphor  tn» 
ItM.  C.onfused  personification,  300.  Instance  of  hla  fondness  for  antitheses, 
222.  Character  of  hia  epistolary  writings,  604.  Criticism  on,  ib.  Construe- 
tion  of  his  verse,  621.  Peculiar  character  of  his  versification,  626.  His  pa*- 
toraU,  632,  636.  His  Ethic  Epistles,  647.  The  merits  of  his  variuos  poems 
exBinined,  i6.     Character  of  his  translation  of  Homer,  SOI. 

JVecitiim  in  language,  in  what  it  consists,  110.  The  importance  of,  131.  Ke- 
quisites  to,  127. 

PrcpoMitioiUt  whether  more  ancient  than  the  declension  of  nouns  by  cases,  96. 
Whether  more  useful  and  beautiful,  07.  Dr.  Campbell's  obscrvatioDS  oo,  08, 
note.    Their  great  use  in  speech,  106. 

Pricr,  allegory  cited  from,  107. 

pTonouHSf  their  use.  varieties,  and  cases,  98.  Relative,  instances  illustrating  the 
importance  of  their  proper  position  in  a  seutenco,  133. 

ProHunciativn^  distinctness  of,  necessary  in  public  speaking,  440.    Tones  of,  46L 

Prorerbtf  iHKik  of,  a  didactic  poem,  567. 

Pmim  xviii.,  sublime  representation  of  the  Deity  in,  30.  fxixth,  a  fine  allegory 
from,  107.    Remarks  ou  the  poetic  constructioa  of  the  I'fialms,  000.  604. 

Putpit,  the  eloquence  of,  definrd,  317.  IJiglifh  and  l-'renrli  M-nnuns  compared, 
330.  The  practice  of  rcadini;  iternions  in  KD;:l;tn<'  di!<HiJ\uiilu^('ous  to  oruiury, 
JI41.  The  art  of  pursuasion  rc^tigned  to  the  puritaiiH,  342.  Ad^unla^es  and 
disadvantages  uf  pulpit  eloquence,  377 .  Rulex  for  preaching,  3bO.  The  chief 
characteristics  nf  pulpit  eloquence,  3H1.  Whether  it  ifi  best  to  read  sesmooa, 
or  deliver  them  extempore,  3t!i8.  Proouncialiuo,  ib.  Remarks  ou  Trench  ser- 
•Dons,  3hO.  Caume  of  tlie  dry  argumentative  «t)Ic  of  FjigUsh  bcnuon^,  30L 
Gtnsral  obfervaiiuns,  303. 


iitiimtitlan,  his  ideas  nf  taste,  11,  natt.     Hts  account  of  Uu-  HSion  of 

the  several  parts  of  speech,  88,  note.     His  remarks  on  tlj<  •  of  the 

study  of  grammar,  lOfi.     Ou  perspicait)'  nf  st>le.  110,  123.  i  mi  «  nmax,  140 
Ou  the  structure  of  senleuce^,  I  j'i. 


102.     His  cniilion  af;nt05t  im*  eirMt  aii 
t&uo  tigtiitut  mixed  tturtuphur,  iltt^    H 


M  hich  iiu^^ht  not  to  utToud  tJio  ear,  i6'>, 
tcnlloti  tit  h'lnnuiiy,  104.  His  catt* 
£ne  MtMfstrupiie  on  the  dcUh  of  hii 
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•OB,  SI9.  His  rale  for  the  UM  of  limllev,  219.  IIm  direclkMu  fat 
Af;nm  of  style.  22<».  Hw  distinctions  of  rtyle^  SISl,  240.  Hi»  insu 
good  wriiinp,  25;*,  252.  His  clittr«cU-r  ufiicero'ii  oralwry,  aait.  k 
tions  to  public  speakfTs  for  presemaR  dcconiiDB,  3a:i.  Hia  tiuil 
Judici&l  ptcatters,  S63.  His  ubsenaticins  on  AXorHiunui  to  re|klie« 
420.  Ou  the  proper  divinion  uf  ad  oniioii,  422.  Hia  mode  ol  mnidl 
paasionB,  437.  Hi«  lively  representation  of  the  efiact«  of  drpravit] 
the  beat  ancient  writer  on  oratorjr.  46tt. 


Racine,  his  character  as  a  trape  poet,  643. 

liCaiRMy,  Allan,  character  of  hia  UrntU  Shqthrrdj  &37. 

Rapin,  I*.,  remarks  on  his  paralleU  belwcen  Oreek  and  Romao  wril 

RfiZf  cardiQHl  de,  cfaurnutfr  uf  liis  nmmuirs,  495. 

Rket»rician»,  Grrcian.  riac  and  characlvr  of,  ^H- 

Wti/me,  in  l-tngliph  Teri**,  uuravourahle  lo  anbliinity,  43.     And  tiltink 

pared,  634.     The  forniM,  why  improper  ia  U»e  Greek  and  Imiin, 

ib.    The  firat  introtluctioti  uf  cuupleta  in  tliigliah  poetry,  ftU. 
Richardson,  a  character  of  hia  noTela.  &I0. 
Hidieuit,  an  inatrument  often  roiaapplted,  A40. 
AeMaaen  Crwye^  character  of  that  novel,  &Otf. 
Rowmnetj  derivation  of  the  term,  608.     S*-e  NnarU, 
Romans^  derived  iheir  leamini;  from  Greece,  »ai».     Compariaoa  bcb 

and  tlie  Greeks,  aao.     Historicul  view   i.f   llicir  doqumce,    iSs. 

cliaracter  of  ticero,  »3I.     *>«  of  the  decline  iii  eliM]Ui9iea 
Rousstau,  Jeau  Baptlate,  liis  character  aa  a  lyrie  poet,  Ml> 
Howtj  hia  character  as  a  tragic  poet,  047. 


Sallusi,  his  character  aa  a  historiani  480. 

SanitiixariuM,  hia  piscatory  erlo^cues,  534. 

Satiutf  exaniination  of  his  character  in  Milton's  Paradise  TjOat,  01S. 

SatirCf  poetical,  general  reinarks  un  (he  style  of,  Hi. 

Saxon  lungiiage,   how  eatabli^'ied  in  Kn^liind,  107. 

Scents,  draoiatie,  what,  and  the  proper  conduct  uf,  628. 

Scripturet,  aacred,   tho  Grrnr^^iive  style   of,    remarked,   73.     The  fml 
happy  in  sullini;  their  oiinibers  to  ih"  subiect,  107,     Fin'- 
Present  us  with    the   m»ttl  ancient  niunuuieuts  uf  fiiH-Lc; 
divercily  of  Ml>Ie  iu  the  several  books  of,  857.  The  rhaliuii  "i   .'.i.- 
other  wrllingB  abound  with  such  bold  and  animated  figures,  5i>t.    I' 
Bold  and  ttublime  instauces  of  peraooificaliun,  &0G.     Uook  of 
Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  ib. 

Scuderif  raadani,  her  luraances,  508. 

Sctuca,  hiH  frequent  aulitheaea  censured,  221.  Character  of  his  g< 
Hlfi  epistolary  writiiii^s,  601, 

SirnUnce  in  language,  definition  of.  128.    Distinguished  into  lonjc 
A  variety  in,  tu  be  Htudied,   ISO.     The   prn(ierties  e^Ki  utial  toj 
lence,   131.     A  principal  rule  for  arranging  the  members  of,  ti 
ndvorbs,  ib.      And  relative  pronuuuA,  133,    Unity  of  a  sentence,  nsl 
serving,  130.     Pointing,  UO.     Parentheses,  ib.    Should  always  b« 
a  perfect  close,  141.    Strength,   142.     Should  he  cleared  yf  r«*duod< 
Due  ntlcnlion  to  particles  recommended,  I4:t.   The  oniiftsionof  part 
times  connects  ubjceta  closer  tugeUuT,  145.     Direcliuus  f'"  ..l'.  m.!  f| 
ant  words,  14(1.     Climax,   149.     A  like  order  De<-e«sary  t 
aaaertiuns  or  propositions,  151.     Senteuce  ought  nut  to  co:i 
word,  ib.   Fumlaroental   rule   in  the  construction   uf,   H&.     buuiul 
disregarded,   ib.     Two  ctrrumslancee  to  be  uttended   to  for  producij 
muny  in,  150,  1GB.     Rules  of  the  ancient  rhetoricians  for  this  put 
U'hy   Imrmony   much   less  atudicd  now   ihua  foruicrh,    »/».      KngH 
cannot  be  so  eaactly  measured  by  metrical  fleet,  as  those  uf  Greek 
160.     What  is  required  fur  tlie  musical  cluse  of  a  acnteacu,  \€^. 
words  introduced   uierdy  to  round  a  senteuci*,  a  great  blemish,  i6, 
ouKht  to  be  adapted  to  sense,  106. 

ArrMoju,   Kngli&h,  coiupured  witii  KrCDch,  33U.     Vulij  An  indiapeui 
jile  In,  3.S8.    Tho  aubjcct  onfbt  tu  be  pi  wise  aad  particular,  iUp 
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jeet  not  to  he  exhanfte^!,  tfll.  Caotfonf  ■ninkt  Arjvf^  194.  Aod  ■Kalnst 
eonforminfc  to  fashioniible  modea  of  prorbin^.  SHfi.  Style.  ttM(.  Uuaint 
exprcwiuns,  S87.  M'Uether  best  to  be  written  or  deUvercd  exteinpore.  Itfci. 
Delivery,  ih,  Rerruu'ks  oa  Freneli  sermon*,  ftM).  Cause  of  the  dry  arguuen- 
tatue  Htyle  of  EntcliBh  ternoUt  *0d»    Oraerftl  oboervmions*  3<J3.     RemarkB 

ton  tlie  pruper  diviftion  of,  4*2'i.     Coo«lusioa,  441.     DeHvcry,  443. 
Serign/^  inadome  de,  cbnrkcter  of  her  letters,  S05. 
£A/(/lf36urt/,  liird,  ob&ervnliiins  on  hill  stylpf    I  til,  ISO,   118,149,164,   MO.     His 
iceoeral  churacter  u  ft  writer,  210. 
Shakenpfttrt,  the  merit  of  hU  piftys  evtunined,  86.     Was  not  possessed  of  n  rrllned 
tufile,  37.     lofltance  of  his  improper  use  of  roctnpbor,    \W,   lll!l.     Exhlhits 
ptLM&iuitA  ill  the  litngiia^e  of  nature,  CS8.     His  chnructer  m  ft  trugic  puct,  645. 
As  a  comic  poet,  CA8. 
SkenxtoHe^  his  pnstuml  ballftd,  53S. 
ShritKfrJ^  the  proper  character  of,  in  pastoral  description,  5^1. 

■  ^krritlitnf  his  distinction  between  ideiu  and  einntiuoR,  4M,  note, 
Sherlocky  bishop.  Bne  instance  of  pfrsunificatiun  cited  from  bis  sennona,  BOS. 
A  hHpp>  (illiisiuo  riled  from  his  serrooni,  3b7,  note. 

Siliua  /M/icujt,  hi5  sublime  representation  of  Hannibal,  95,  note. 

Situ'tle^  dtMiioguifthcd  from  metaphor,  185,  Sll.  Souree*  of  the  pteasure  they 
afford,  ih.  Two  kinds  of,  216.  Kequisitea  in,  816.  Rulefl  for,  117.  Laeid 
propriety  to  be  adhered  to  in,  219. 

Simpluitify  apptieii  to  st>le,  ditrcreni  seoaes  of  the  term,  243. 

SmoiUt,  improiHT  u&e  of  fitcurMttvu  styli*,  cited  from,  IbO,  note, 

{ioiomon't  Sonp,  descriptive  beauties  of,  .^63. 

SvnfcM,  Kunic,  the  ori^lo  of  Gothic  history,  514. 

SofthiMtn  uf  Greece,  rise  and  character  of,  8SS. 

Softhotttit^  the  plots  uf  his  tragedies  remarkably  simple,  OSS.  P.-«cel!ed  io  tha 
putJietic.  C37.     Hif  character  ait  a  tragic  poet,  041. 

SomtCy  why  the  emotions  of,  excited  by  tnigedy,  CDriiinuDicate  pl"»(wuro,  6?7. 

SouMd»y  of  an  awful  nature,  affect  as  with  sublimity,  31.  Influence  of,  in  the 
formation  of  words,  05. 

Sfffukfry  public,  must  be  directed  more  by  hit  ear  than  by  rules.  101. 

&Y*<'t-fiif9r,  {general  character  of  that  publication,  295.  C'ritleal  eiamlaation  of 
those  papers  that  treat  of  the  plensures  of  imagination,  Ttd. 

Alpf^A,  the  powers  of,  the  distinguiwhing  privilege  of  mankind,  1.  The  gram- 
Diatical  division  of,  into  eight  partA,  not  logical,  68.  Uf  the  ancients,  regu- 
lated by  nmsical  rules,  158, 

Stradtt^  his  ohuracter  as  a  historian,  403. 

!$/«/«  in  Imiguuge  defined,  115.  The  difference  of,  In  different  countries,  11G. 
The  qualities  of  a  good  style,  iA.  Perspicuity,  IIO.  Obscurity,  owing  to  indis- 
tinct conceptions,  117.  Three  requisite  qnnlitiesin  perspicuity,  !18.  Precision, 
ib.  A  loose  style,  from  what  it  proceeds,  ISO.  Too  great  an  attention  to 
ptecision  renders  a  style  dry  and  barren,  128.  Krench  distiucttoii  of  «t;  K-,  130. 
The  characters  of.  flow  from  peculiar  modes  of  thinking,  230.  Differeal 
suhjcctii  require  a  diflercDt  style,  4d.  Ancient  distinctions  of,  231.  The  ilif- 
fcrent  kinds  of,  238.  Concise  an<l  diffusive,  on  what  occasions  proper,  Ut.  Ser- 
vous  and  feeble,  285.     A  harsh  style,  from  what  it  proceeds,  230.     JEru  ol  the 

■  formation  of  our  present  9t)-le,  237.  Dry  manner  described,  it>.  A  pluiu  style,  23H. 
A  neat  stylo,  239.  I^egniit  style,  24U.  Florid  stvie,  ih.  Natural  slyle, 
212.  OifTeri'nt  senses  of  the  term  simplicity,  218.  The  Cireek  writers 
distinguished  lor  simplicity,  243.  Vehement  style,  2>I9.  General  directions 
how  to  attain  a  good  style,  251.  Imitation  dangfrous,  253.  Style  not  to  be 
studied  to  the  neglect  of  thoughts,  2.^4.  Critical  examination  uf  those  popera 
In    the  Spectator  that  treat  of  the  pleasures  of  imagination,  2&7.     Critical 

■      examination  of  a  passage  In  Swiff's  writings,  302.     General  observations,  313. 
See  Eh(]tunet. 
SuUimity,  of  eitrmal  objects,  and  sublimity  In  writing,  disllni^uished,  20.     Its 
inipre*uMonft,  30.     Of  space,  ifr.     Of  sounds,  31.     Violenceol  the  elements,  i/-. 
Solemnity  bordering  oo  tlie  terrible,  82.     Obscurity,  not  unravournlile  Io,  ili. 
B      In  building.  33.     Heroism,  34.     Great  virtue,  35.     M'hether  there  la  any  una 
H      fundamental  quality  in  ihe  sonrces  of  sublime,  i6. 

H  SubUmittf  in  writing  defined,  80.  Errors  in  Longinus  pointed  out,  87.  The  most 
^m  Aucifiit  nriti'rs  uifof'l  the  most  striking  inttiin<.e«  uf  subliinity,  30.  Suhlinie 
H  represcnr-ition  of  the  Drily  In  Psalm  xviii,  ib.  •^nd  in  the  prophet  Hnhukkiik| 
^1  VJ.  Id  iMu!«<.A  ynil  Uiiiuh.-JU.  Itistaikn'b  I'l'sublinuty  In  iinnirr,  i^.  It*  On»t(Ui, 
^B     41.     AnipiUicaUon  injurious  lo  subUniity,  42.     HlijraM  in  English  verso  ur" 
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ftvonrable  to,  44.     Streni^th  MwntU]  to  mblitne  wTltln|c»  4fi. 

of  circumstances  esneutiuJ  to  sublime  dewription,  ib.  SlHffti 
d^scriplion  of  Mount  JEttia.,  JT.  The  proper  Kuurecs  of  the  sul 
lim  ty  oonfllsts  in  the  thuuiflit,  not  in  the  words^  40.  Tbe  (kt 
the  sublime,  &0. 

SuUy,  Juke  Ue,  clinracter  of  his  Mtimolrs,  495. 

Sup^rstitipn,  sublime  representation  of  iLg  domialan  orer 
tins,  S3,  note. 

Stcif't^  observuUonson  his  style.  III,  129,  U8,  ISO.  165.     0«Dei 
bis  style,  SSlj.     CrilicHi  exuminution  of  tbe  beKinaing  of  hlA^ 
correcting,  &c.  the  Kngh«h  tongue,  SUO.     Concluding  ob«err»r 
InnfTuBge,  461.     Chsracter  of  his  rptstolary  wri(inK>  ^(>4. 

S)fitat>lfii,  Rniclifth,  cnnnot  be  so  ciaclly  xneiuuTed  bj  metrical 
Greuk  und  Uitin,  160. 

SjiHi-LiJvchf,  ID  tiguruiivc  stylo,  explained,  184. 

Synonymous  words,  observations  on,  139* 

T 

TacifM*,  chRracter  of  bis  shfle,  333.     His  charhcter  a«  ft 
happy  manner  of  iniroduclng  incidenUl  obsenatimu,  4BA 
surres^fiil  talent  in  historical  painting,  490-     Ilia  dcferia  hm  m. 

Tiufo,  a  passage  from  his  GierusMlemme  distinRuished  by  the  h«i 
ber.i,    lOft.       Strained    sentiments   in    his    pasinrals,    &SI 
Aminta,  536.     Critical  examination  of  his  Jerusalem  Dolivert^d, 

Tastf^  true,  (he  uses  of,  in  cummon  life,  8.     Definition   uf,  10.      la 
common  to  all  men,  11.     Is  an  improveabl«  facullr,  12.     Hnw 
13.     Is  assisted   by  reason,  14.     A  Rood  heart  requisite   to  m 
Delicacy  and  eorreclness  the  charactors  uf  perfect  taste,  i7>. 
be  any  standard  of  ta^lc,  16.     The  di«ereit>  of,  in  different  ntt 
of  their  taste   being  cornipted,  18.     The  test  of,  referred    to 
voice  of  the   polished  >nrl  of  mankind, 'Jl.     Distinguished    frol 
The  sources  of  pleasure  in,  *iH.     The  [mwcrs  oC,  enlarge  the  sphei 
Bures,  '29.     Imitation,  ma  a  source  ot  pleasure^  60.     Music,  lo. 
the  pleasures  received  from  eloquence,  poetry,  and  fine  'vrriUag,] 
ferred,  ib. 

T^Itmachug.     See  Fenrhn. 

TfmpUj  Kir  William,  uUst-rvalions  on  hia  style,  tSl.     Specimoas, 
144,  162.     His  general  character  as  a  writer,  216. 

Terence,  beautiful  instance  of  simplicity  irons'l'lA.     His  cbiractcrl 
writer,  656. 

TerminaiionM  of  vrords,  the  variations  ot,  in  the  Greek  and 
farourable  to  the  liberty  uf  transpositiuos,  78. 

TkeecrituM^  the  earliest  known  writer  of  pastorals,  526.     His  t&I< 
ruriil  scenery,  529,     Character  of  bis  pasturals,  £34. 

T^tfnuoN,  Gnn  paasuge  frum,  where  he  animates  all  aature>207. 
Seasons,  550.     His  eulogium  hv  Dr.  Juhiison,  551,  moU, 

T^udMKs,  his  chnriicler  as  a  historian.  48S. 

ThucydideB,  his  character  aa  a  historian,  480.      Was  tbe  first  wl 
orations  in  hislorical  narration,  400. 

Ti/ZofffOR,  archbinhop,  obflervatiiins    on  his  style,  131,  135,    I6S| 
chararter  of,  as  a  writer,  216. 

Tonfn,  the  due  manngf^nient  o\\  in  public  speaking,  4  J3. 

TopUsy  among  the  uncient  rhetoricians,  explained,  429. 

Tragedy,  huw  distinguished  Irom  comedy,  Glti.  Mor«  particular di 
Subject  and  conduct  uf,  61b.  Utae  and  progress  of,  619.  The 
uniiies,  023.  Division  of  the  represenUtion  into  acts,  C2t.  Thai 
626.  Why  the  sorrow  excited  by  tragedy  communicates  plrasui 
pmper  idea  of  scenes,  aud  bow  to  be  conducted,  638.  CI 
Higher  degress  of  morality  inculcated  by  modern  than  by  anc 
634.  Tuo  great  use  made  uf  the  passiua  of  love  un  the  mudera  at 
tragedies  expected  to  be  pathetic,  635.  The  proper  use  uf  moi 
in,  638.  Tbe  proper  style  and  vcnifiialion  of,  030.  Brief  view 
stage,  <M0.  French  tragedy,  642.  KngUsb  tragedy,  645.  Cvai 
vations,  647. 

TVe/fcji,  a  definition  '>f,  171.     Origin  of,  1T».    Tbe  rhetnrical  diet 
lri\ulouy,  iak. 
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TVnwc,  rte  r?iararter  of,  not  favoarnWy  trenteil  in  the  .Cneld,  SOT, 
'fiirpiii,  arehbifihap  of  Khetms,  a  nimunce  writer,  608. 
T^fograpkkal  ligures  of  speecb,  what,  224. 


Frmfriir^AihischaraGter  as  a  dramatic  writer,  660. 

VerbSf  their  Duturc  and  office  explained,  101.  No  sentence  complete  withoat  a 
verb  expressed  or  Implied,  ib.  The  tenses  ib.  The  advantage  of  English 
over  the  Latin  in  the  variety  of  tenses,  103.  Active  and  passive,  103.  Are  th« 
most  artificial  and  complex  of  all  the  parts  of  speech,  ib. 

Verge,  blank,  more  favourable  to  sublimity  than  rhyme,  4S.  Instructions  for  the 
reading  of,  450.     Construction  of,  624. 

Firft'f,  instances  of  sublimity  in,  32, 45,  47.  Of  harmony,  169, 170.  Simplicity 
of  language,  174.  Figurative  language,  183,  20-1,  211.  Specimens  of  hia 
pastoral  descriptions,  628,  noie;  631.  Character  of  his  pastoral,  683.  His 
Georgics,  a  perfect  model  of  didactic  poetry,  543.  The  principal  beauties  in, 
the  Geoi^ics,  545.  Beautiful  descriptions  in  his  j^eid,  654.  Critical 
examination  of  that  poem,  dtt6.     Compared  witli  Humer,  508. 

Virhu,  high  degrees  of,  a  source  of  the  sublime,  35.  A  necessary  ingredient  to 
form  an  elegant  orator,  459. 

Viai»nf  the  figure  of  speoch  so  termed,  in  what  it  consists,  225. 

Unities^  dramatic,  the  advantages  of  adhering  to,  G22.  Why  the  modems  are 
less  restricted  to  the  unities  of  time  and  place  than  the  ancients,  630. 

Voice,  the  powers  of,  to  be  studied  in  public  speaking,  444. 

Voitwre^  character  of  his  epistolary  writings,  605. 

Fa/tair«,4us  character  as  a  historian,  406.  Critical  examination  of  his  Henrlade, 
610.  His  argument  for  the  use  of  rhyme  in  dramatic  compositions,  63!)» 
His  character  as  a  tragic  poet,  644. 

Vmsiiu,  Joannes  Gerardus,  character  of  his  writings  on  eloquence,  468. 


IToUer,  the  first  English  poet  who  bronght  couplets  into  vogue,  AS6. 

Wit  is  to  t>e  very  sparingly  used  at  the  bar,  367. 

TTords,  obsolete,  and  new  coined,  incongruous  with  parity  of  style,  118.  Bad 
consequences  of  their  being  ill  chosen,  i6.  Observations  on  those  tenMd 
synonymous,  123.    Considered  with  reference  to  sound,  166. 

Wwdtf  and  things,  instances  of  the  analogy  between,  65. 

WrHer$  of  genios,  why  they  have  been  more  numerous  in  one  age  than  in  another^ 
469.     Four  happy  ages  of,  pointed  out,  470. 

Writing,  two  kinds  of,  distinguished,  79.    Pictures  the  first  essay  in,  ih.  Hiero- 

flyphics  the  second,  80.  Chinese  ehararters,  81.  Arithmetical  figures,  82. 
he  considerations  which  led  to  the  invention  of  an  alphabet,  63.  Cadmus's 
alphabet,  the  origin  of  that  now  used,  84.  Historical  account  of  the  materials 
used  to  receive  writing,  8S.    General  remarks,  ib.    See  Gnuumtt, 


KovRf,  Dr.,  his  poetical  character,  196.    Too  fund  of  antitheses,  SSI.    The 
Bwrit  of  hk  works  examined,  648.    His  character  as  a  tra^  poet,  647. 


THE  END. 
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